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their  I)epartnreforthSr' several  Mtsstom^^^mjm.^^^^ 
of  the  Board  of  the  Society  for  promoting^ CitiS«t$ato^ 
2.  The^AIissiomrri/ Reg^^ 

X>EFORaE  the  suppressioiL  of  the  Jesuits,  M uratori  triumpb-f 
<antly  appealed  to  their  missions  as  one.  of  the  visible,  and 
evident  signs  that  the  Roman  Catholic .  was ;  the  true*  church.: 
Ko  such  heroic  charity  as  that  i^vhich  inspired  the  Romish  ini&^ 
sionaries/he  said,  was  to  be  found  among  the  sects  of  modem 
heroics  ^;  it  was  not  to  be  looked  for  but  from,  that  Holy  Spirit 
which  inflames  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  nor  to  be  found  any 
where  but  in  rthe  true  ehurcli  of  God«  Little  more  than  the  ap«« 
pointedvterm  of  human  Jife  has  elapsed  since  this  excellent  and. 
most  erudite  person  ai^gued  thus  in  perfect  sincerity,  and  in  fqll  con-^ 
fidence  that  his  assertion  could  not  be  disproved.  During  thitf 
interval,  tfae^  missions  of  which  he  boasted  have  been  broken  ^p, 
and  so  utterly  destroyed,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  wot-ld  where 
diey  were  most  efficient,  and  seemed  to  be  most  firmly  establi^ 
ed,  not  a  wreck  remains.  ^  Meandme  tlie  Protestant  missionaries 
have  entered  th^  field>  and'  are  pursuing  their  undertakings  widelj 
and  zealously,  with  surprizing  exertions  and  various  juccessi 
They  pretend  to  •  no  miraculous  powers,  and  they  canonize  no 
martyrSrf  But  many  ^are  the  precious  lives  which  have  beei^  sacii# 
fic^  in  their  labours:  aiid  the  moral  n^iracles  which  they  Itave 
tvorked,  ^nd  are  working;,  will  endure  the  test  of  strict  inquiry 
now£ind  heveaiter*  Those- in^dae  Annual  Epistles  and  Relations 
of  4ie  Jesuits,  the  Lett^eB  Edijfiuntes  et  Curiiuses,  and  the  Chronic 
cles  of  thoKe  monastic  oi*dersAvliich  hove  established  provinces  nr 
America  and  Ai^>  wiU  not  bear  the  same  touchstone.  There  ia 
indeed'ltttle  temerity  in  i^&rming,.that  a  comparison  between 
plain,  sincerity  of  the  P^rotestant  accounts  and  the  elaborate  nuN 
Ammy  m  thoee  of  the  C^tfaolicg,^  would  go  far  towards  satisfying 
any  sdne  mind«pon  the  question  which  is  tke^^ue  church. 
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In  other  respects^  also^  the  contrast  is  not  less  striking.  The 
Romish  missionaries^  from  the  sixteenth  century^when  the  Jesuits 
opened  the  way,  were  supported  by  the  bounty  of  princes  and  the 
wealth  of  established  communities;  they  were  encouraged  by 
popular  opinion,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks ;  and  they 
were  directed  by  wise  hea$ls^  who  made  the  humblest  devotee 
and  the  wildest  enthusiast  equally  subservient  to  a  scheme  of  settled 
policy.  If  they  were  sent  upon  a  service  within  those  countries 
which  any  European  power  possessed  by  right  of  discovery  or 
conquest,  they  were  aided  and  protected  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ments ;  and  when  they  adventured  beyond  those  limits,  tliey  had 
the  countenance  of  their  sovereign  and  of  his  representatives 
wherever  it  could  avail  them.  But  the  Protestant  missionaries 
fcad  to  contend  against  every  disadvantage,  especially  in  our  own 
flays,  when  exertions  were  first  made  upon  a  great  and  comprehen- 
sive scale.  They  had  no  other  funds  than  what  were  derived  from 
voluntary  contributions.  The  adventurers  were,  many  of  them, 
%norant  enthusiasts,  whose  only  qualifications  appeared  to  be 
sincerity  and  zeal ;  and  the  persons  at  home,  under  whose  direc- 
tion they  acted,  were  as  inexperienced  and  enthusiastic  as  them- 
selves. They  had  neither  the  assistance  of  the  state  nor  the 
countenance  of  men  in  authority.  Popular  opinion  was  against 
t(iem ;  and  when,  (which  we  may  be  allowed  to  remember  with 
satisfaction,)  in  the  first  Number  of  this  Journal,  we  rendered 
justice  to  their  conduct  and  to  their  cause,  those  who  laid  claim  to 
the  appellation  of  liberal  and  enlightened  critics,  never  noticed 
them  in  any  other  language  than  that  of  contumely  and  contempt. 
.  The  Romish  church  facilitated  the  task  of  its  missionaries 
even  by  its  corruptions.  It  presented  tangible  objects  of  adora- 
tion to  those  who  were  either  in  a  state  of  savage  ignorance  or 
of  gross  idolatry.  It  had  the  aid  of  imposing  forms  and  cereri>o- 
nies.  It  laid  claim  to  miraculous  powers  among  tribes  and  na-. 
tions  who  believed  in  enchantments  and  supernatural  agencies  of 
every  kind ;  and  it  was  not  more  scrupulous  abroad  than  it  has 
been  at  home  of  establishing  its  pretensions  by  well  worked  won- 
ders, and  the  fabrication  of  systematic  falsehoods.  It  contented 
itself  with  exacting  from  its  converts  a  routine  of  easy  practices.; 
and  conversion  in  many  cases  was  nothing  more  than  the  trans* 
ferring  from  one  name  to  another  of  that  hp  and  finger-worship  to 
which  the  poor  idolaters  had  been  accustomed.  There  is  a  me- 
morable example  of  this  in  the  case  of  an  old  Japanese  woman,  a 
devotee,  who,  in  her  pagan  state,  used  to  invoke  the  name  of  Amida 
an  hundred  and  forty  thousand  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  and 
night;  and,  after  her  conversion,  in  the  year  1622,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  simply  exchanged  the  name  of  Amida  for  that  of 
Maria,  and  continued  the  same  practice  as  long  as  she  lived.  The 
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Jesuits  have  calculated  tluit  the  great  apostle  of  the  east,  aa  (hey 
call  him,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  baptized,  upon  an  average,  three  - 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  souk  a  day  for  ten  years.  In  the  sort 
of  conversion,  which  this  implies,  the  difficulty  mugt  have  lain  in 
^e  mere  bodily  labour,  and  the  woik  might  have  been  as  well 
done  by  a  8team-migine«* 

Far  loe  it  from  us,  however,  to  depreckte  the  Romish  mis* 
sionanes.  Their  errors  were  those  of  the  corrupt  church  isk 
irindi  they  had  been  trained  up ;  their  benevolence  and  self-de» 
votk>n  sprang  from  their  own  good  hearts.  The  Spaniards  and 
Portngue2e  are  reproached,  and  loo  justly,  for  the  naticmal  crimes 
which  were  committed  in  their  conquests;  but  it  is  little  remem-. 
h«red  or  little  known  by  ^her  nations,  that  the  desperate  cou- 
rage and  remorseless  cruelty  dis|^yed  in  effecting  those  con* 
quests  were  not  more  extraordinary  Uian  the  heroic  virtue  i/vbidh 
was  afterwards  exerted  in  ^e  task  of  converting  and  civilizing  the 
natives.  It  happened  not  unfrequently  that,  when  the  father  had 
spent  his  life  in  the  pursiiit  of  fortune  as  a  merciless  oppiessor  of 
the  Indians,  the  son,  renouncing  all  the  wealth  which  had  been 
thus  wickedly  accumulated  for  his  inheritance,  devoted  himself  to 
the  spiritual  service  of  that  poor  injured  race,  and  died  in  that  service 
by  their  hands,  or  by  the  slower  martyrdomof  continual  labours,  pri<^ 
vations  and  exhaustion.  Such  efforts,  promoted  as  they  were  1^  the 
govemment,and  systematically  purstted,had  been  sosuccessful,  that 
the  good  resulting  firom  the  conquest  of  America  had,  in  some 
places,  far  over  balanced  &e  evils,  enormous  as  they  were,  with 
which  that  conquest  was  attended.  This  might  have  been 
affirmed  concerning  Paraguay,  before  the  expulsion  of  the  J esuits^ 
and  concerning  the  whole  territory  through  which  the  chain  of 
dieir  missions  extended. 

^  Yet  pf  these  conversions  the  Rotoauists  among  us  at  this  day  make  their  boast ! 
'  Let  these  societies/  says  the  Irish  Koraan  Catholic  bishop,  who  signs  himself  J.  K.  L. 
speaking  of  the  Protestant  missions  and  the  Bible  Society,  (Letters  oh  the  State  of  Ire^ 
land,  p.  176.)^*  let  these  societies;  vrith  all  tbetr  Bibles*  and  all  their  agebts  througbou| 
the  globe,  produce  to  us, — not  such  fruits  as  sprung  from  our  missions  in  China,  in  Siam* 
in  Japan,  in  Asia  Proper,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Paraguay,  throughout  South 
America,  and  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  no} — but  let  them  produce  io  kii 
Aatfaentic  proofs  of  as  many  cooTeisions  as  were  effected  through  the  n^nistry  of  Sr^ 
Firancis  Xavier  in  one  year,  aye,  or  in  one  da^,  and  1  wiU  become  the  advocate  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Home  and  the  Foreign  Missionary  Societies/  This  writer  relies,  witli 
a  confidence  which  in  general  may  be  very  safe,  upon  the  ignoraiice  of  his  readers. 

Readers  of  a  description  upon  which  he^has  .Qot.C&lculated,  itiay  be  amused  at  heoring 
that  he  makes  Bayle  the  disciftie  of  BoUiLgbroke.  (p.  178^} :  that  at  the  Braganzaii 
revolution,  the  papal  court  countenanced  the  family  which,  then  recovered  its  rights^ 
(p.  262.)  r  that  no  persecuting  power  ever  carried  bigotry  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  Jews 
if  their  children,  in  order  ta  force  i^pon  them  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  (p.  ISS^i 
and  that  the  |iersecution  from  which,  the  Irish  Rxnnan  Catholics  only.v^  emerging, 
has  *  exceeded  ii^  duration,  extent,  and  intensity,  all  that  has  em  wdh  end  urea  by 


nankmcl  for  justice  sake.'~(p.  60.)  ' 
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.oBut^tbe  ^vil  i^liich  has*  been-  deiie  in  SoiitlL'AtDeiTca^  bj;«x^ 
pdliitg.th^  J^mks,  (ameadiuB  iar onofe  impofitic  than-theTeipul^ 
stoti  <^^%beiM(MWO08,^ndlh{Hil  iesa aiiiyritolig^)/is  i  irae ftwihir .t 
Sctfroely  af^redcreniaina't>6  the  aeUlbmeitoWladii^ey  had^i^^ 
h0m  Onettana  to  theiUjirguttfjr^jdB'qiigkbiit 
that  great  country;  settlements  in  which> ducm^ia.  fttll;:huhcUMMk 
jeaflf/ttiere^^xMted  .'less  miber^/r  ^nd*  tefS' g^ih,»inbr^  b^)ptnes8 
with  tifMi  >alli^y^  than  in  an^F  <Hbeispart  ^  muhi^ 
The^peoptovvhom'  thtty  had^dll^qtediherer  have  hednv^idperaMr 
ov  d^tnVfad';  anii  the:  aitd  .wbicbrjlbey  had  .idtrodsiB^;  andr 
whidpWare  flourishing  ,  there,  shaver  been  lost^  Bx^ien  4lie.:^iifi0a 
nus^pittitfYHnA'^^Po^Ber  miaeopAn  whom  the.  Jeiniilr 

wer«  ^silpi^t^eded^  tdiilU  nothaiepsdfdu^eidithM.uheridttstadi^^ 
wicbottt  tsom^  other  cO'K>peratiag  canisei;  and  that  cattae  is  :t9  be 
foundkiff  what  k  another f and  mnt  daaiiwctimstic.d^ 
tvi^en  ^he  fi^auBh  and  the  itcfertnefi  missicniacieB*  TherBio^ 
matiimidid^ndt  introdnce  the  BiUe^  iThey  buUt  uponi  the  aand;! 
Ibentdtifti  ^am<e,  and  the  biiildiDgcie1i«  r  The  converts  had  nbthia^ 
left  ivkereon  to  rest  their  bc^lief^  whsnttfaeir  spiritual .  rulers  were 
clilled'away.  Had  the  Jesuits^  xaised  up  a  body  of  iatoUigent 
Clirifi^iiMdSvand  tiusted  them:  ixntb  .the  efv^  of  .theic  faith; 
tfaii^^aith  would  have  sorvireditheraysifem  of  ipolicy  which  was 
OJ^^i^jimwn  in  their werthf0W»c  and  the  .Indians  of  Paragiiaj 
voald^  af  this  day  have  existed  as'ar  Gfarisetsas  imd  isivHiaA  Batkni* 
But  tbi  sy^tSem  of  ^tbe  Romish  church  ia  Jto  witbhcddi  fnom  the 
peo|>le^  ^O80  holy  Boriptufesv  which  weire /written  ,  for  our  ipabmcH 
timk  in  no  Cs^tbolic  ceuntries  are  the  people  permitted  to  read^ 
imA,  leant,  and  inwardi}^  digest  themv  aiobdwhea^they  bear  a  porn 
tion  of  Ui^'Xead,  it^  is  in  a  language  wbicb  they  do  not  underataiod*; 

//  Cristianesimo  f elite  del  Faraguai  is  die  tide  of .  .Muntbit'jd 
book.  The  history  of  the  Moravian  missions  contains  a  fact  in« 
teresting  in  itself,  and  singularly  so  as  contrasted  with  the  total 
wreck  of  this  Happy  Christianity  of  the  Je3uits  am09g  tbose 
Indians,  who  may  properly  be  [called  dieip  peopile.  One  of  tbci 
pHf|»itive  Moravians,  George  Schmid  'ljy^Bt^  to  the  Cai>e 
in  liS7,  and  going  a  little  way  into  Jite iniftnbr»  erected  a  Muttor 
hibiself,  cleared  a  spot  of  land  for  a  plantation,  and  by  winning 
tfi^  good  will  of  the  Hottentots,  induced  them  to*  let  hiipi  teajc^ 
their  childreti.  He  taught  them  to  read  Dutch,  and  instructed 
both  them  and  their  parents  in  the  main  truths  of  Chvistimity, 
nndefiled  witli  any  human  inventions.  What  he  did  was  upon  d 
small  scale  (for  be  baptized  only  seven  adults) ;  difl$culties  wei?^ 
thrown  in  his  way  by  the  colonists^  and  he  went  to  Europe  in 
1744,  in  diie  hope  of  obtaining  from  die  government  in  Holland 
permission  to  revisit  his  little  flock  and  continue  the  labour 


love 


aoM  thiste  Qbtam)4/pei^»i0^iQO  lerifolm  a  MAkmwKit  hi  tinifcoloily 
tk Urnmais  Mlmd^fH  H^iMiMlk .iyomnpv ^if^ly  y^ayat <rf  ay,  wti 
wiinA  i#  tat  Ifam^  fanqgUoo  iiifiim  lo /wdk^   $ch9u4  litul 

b^nd  all  price,  wUdi  anodier  woman,  vAo  kad  I^imil  to  md 

tei^o>jiri9.r  rQofv;  irigmipkwtfyi  Of  inither.  whai^ie9tiltiiliQil  the 
Jl^mlln^fB  reprcMieh  die  Prpli^^lfMit^  for  ^ciw  piynti^iis  actn^mt  i$  * 
^Hilsniiwr;  ai^d  i^<dl^wo«ki  Hrib^  if  tl^^,.  who  give  ^oqusloo  l» 
jte J9piwaicb«:WQ«)«UQQ8ider  whai«d^aiitafe  the;  fiSc^d  ^kei^y  It 
l|K^emiiW9of  ttie  Rjofiotma^oir^  ,  AtAhhl^meikem^fe¥tt4imitwt' 
J9ima0mn9  iri[H<9ad>froaiL^  Ao0e  ammilitft^g  which  ^are  9grebi 
§tpm  tii^  fuxiAmkfitiM  dmt^  Cbriatim  faiths  .in,  olher 

.iN«!d8f  wllkbhold  tji$  of  the 

^awQ^effliiMKeasf  Liiih^^te?  wd  C^iiimatii  ^idiu^  fipiplpj^( 
J^s^hgpt^riimt  god  ]riidepeo4e«tB|  BapM«A«r  Mpii|vtaiii,Methodtat«k 
.«i4imemli^  ol{the'<j)imi^^  pf  .JSpg)^.  .3at  among  heslhea 
m^^om  (a»^  PopUi*  coiijeitrie9),  the  pointaoi^difiarencet^Ne^een 
^thWt  SM^.  overlooked. or  for^o^en  ;  and  they  ^ave>  iii  e^^ery  in*- 
,«tai|ce,^«^tidiOQt  «'Si9^e^x<eeption>  giveq  each  other  the  eight  hand 
iOf  felk3(Wifl|iipr;in  coidW  c  Wherea$,  m^ng  th^- 

;R<^lite.  Ga^oiiiefl^  thoi^  divisions  and  animosities  which.  fl>^Jiep^ 
diil^n  ^n-Enropf^by  tM  tenipqrai  authqri^  orthe  chvf^»  hn^^ 
brdkim  lont  in  the^  midsions.  Jeei^its^  ^nd  D9^ittic^n$,  smd 
^Mmmscms^and  Caraielites,  have  inti?igui^  agt^n^t*  ^rid  <5<3rtWl»ih 
(W^ed»  and  imderaunedf  eachrotber ;  andn^  some  in^taacea  h^ye 
-^gag^d  converts  in  ac^uid  WstiU^s:  for  the  boaajted  unit^ 
of  the  Romish  dmreh  bears  examination  no  better  than  its  other 
ptieleiwons>  ..^^  '  '  ^  ' 

;  As  th^Hse  and  . progress  of  the  (Christian  religion  is^  d^emost 
mtommUmi .  purt  ^  hnmaii  hirtc^»  so  th^e^^aa  be  ^9  W>r^  im<* 
pocfant  or- interesting, <)ibjec^  for  ^pecld^n.than  the  niieaiia  of 

-   ■ '- — — -T — ■ ' »  "I — " ' '  ■  •  *  '  '  '  ;  "  ' —  7*  / " " " ! — ;   

*  '.We  Imiv«  no  Disaenters  Ji«re !'  said  t\i*s  chaplain  of  the  BiitisK  ^tor^-,  in  oni:  of 
the  most  bigoted  cities  of  Cathofic  Europe,  where,  for  uearl^  thirty  years,  here  presented 
tbe'Chnrch  of  En^and  as  it  ought  always  to  represented  ;  *  We  have  no  Dissenter^ 
'IhCK.  WJiBte vcy  ^l)f y  nuiy  be  i%  ^ngland »  fife  jSnglish  who  come  to  Lisbon  tattepd  injr 
fij^lHvfau  'XlttV  sf^'bere- what  the  l^xo^sji  diatiuc^i  is  bet>veeu  Papist  .and  Pruft^tant.^^ 
'     '  "  ^       A  3      '  "  furthering 
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#  CAvrcA  of  Bnghmd  IH$9kmi* 

fttrdieriBg  its  diAisien,  till  all  the  tiadotis  of  the  emrth  shall  becMie 
(me  fold  under  one  shepherd.  The  duty  of  prommiBg  it^difiii- 
sion  is  acknowledged  by  every  comnmnity  of  Cfafristians,  however 
widely  they  may  differ  among  themselves  in  odier  points.  Onr 
present  intention  is  to  give  an  account  of  what  the  Church  of 
England  has  done  and  is  doing  in  perforqaance  of  diis  duty; 
But  it  will  be  convenient  "first'to  look  bafck  upon  tbe  ioMiner  in 
iMhich  Christianity  was  spread  in  fcmner  times>  and  allow  famr 
dislnmilar  the  oireumstancfes  are  under  which  its  fiirdm'  exianfiM 
ia  attempted.  » 

•  Human  and  secondary  causes  will  not  account  for  the  first pio«- 
gress  of  Christianity.  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaiiiiiig 
this,  in  opposition  to  Gibbon,  the  subtlest  and  ablest  assailant  kj 
whom  it  has  ever  been  impugned.  For  this  religion  had  its  origin 
not  in  da^k  times,  nor  among  a  barbarous  peopk;  but  in  thtt>most 
enlightened  age  of  the  ancient  world,  and  among  the  oilly  pcMipfe 
who  from  the  beginning  had  continued  to  profess^  as  a  natkm^  riie 
belief  of  one  God,  to  be  woi-shipped  in  spirit  and  in  tnHii, 
when  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were  idolaters.  Those  persons  bjr 
whom  false  religions  have  been  promulgated,  or  who  havefounded 
fanatical  sects,  whether  impostors,  or  madmen,  or  in  that  middle 
state  between  knaveiy  and  madness  in  whteh  fanaticism  irequently 
begins,  and  more- firequently  ends,  all  those  persons  have  mi- 
formly  appealed  to  dreams  and  visions,  and  revelations,  and  im- 
pulses, the  proof  of  which  rested  solely  upon  their  own  affiiMU' 
tion,  unsupported  by  any  other  evidence.  It  was  otherwise  vridi 
the  Apostles.  They  appealed  to  the  doctrine  of  Aeir  divine 
Mastier,  whom  the  Jews,  their  countrymen,  had  crucified^ — to  die 
miracles  which  he  had  wrought  in  the  sight  of  all  men,~to  his  death 
afid  resurrection,  and  to  the  acknowledged  prophecies  in  whiebAese 
things  were  predicted.  For  a  last  proof,  there  were  the  mimctes 
which  they  riiemselves  performed  publicly  in  his  name ;  and  b6 
notorious  was  it  that  they  possessed  this  superhuman  power,  and 
were  beloved  to  be  capable  of  imparting  it,  that  there  were  men  \i4io 
proposed  to  purchase  from  them  a  communication  of  their  mira^ 
culous  gifts. 

How  long  those  gifts  were  continued  to  the  church  is  one  of  the 
questions  upon  which  it  is  easier  to  dispute  than  to  decide.  This 
however  is  certain,  that  they  would  not  be  continued  longer  thm 
tfiey  were  needful.  Christianity  was  then  left  to  spread  itself  bj 
natural  means.  Those  means  were  the  truth  of  its  doctrines^ 
(proved  by  tlftir  perfect  adaptation  to  the  weakness  and  to  the  wants 
of  man,)  and  the  authenticity  of  its  history :  for  if  its  records  wer^ 
true,  so  of  necessity  was  the  religion,  the  origin  of  which  they 
related.   By  these  means/ he  who  searches  into  the  grounds  of 
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yriiatbas  iKHwIuii^iljriKcpm  the  ^UOiUsbed  aiid  inharM  b^U^ 
is  confirmed  in  his  faith ;  and  they  y/ho  ia  youth  aqd  pre8uipp$uau3-^ 
iMWy  and  that  half  knowledge  which  is  more  dfingerous  than 
ignorance,  have  goi»  astrty^  are  silently  and  soberly  reda^med, 
Fot  a  while,  these,  aod^  theae  only,  were  the  causes  of  its  exten* 
sicNii.  And  that  Christianity  should  thus  have  taken  root  is  not 
surprizing,  for  we  know  ibat  its  doctrines  had  their  full  effect  upon 
the  pradace  erf  die  primitive  ChrinUaas,  ajjd  the  influence  which 
the  example  of  th^r  lives  produced  was  str^^thened  and  secured 
by  the  constancy  displayed  by  them  under  persecution  and  ii^  mar-* 
tyfdcon.  Having  thus  been  propagated,  miraculously  fiy^t,  and 
dien  by  its  moml  stfength,>  wprMy  and  seemingly  accidental 
causes  .afterwards  accelerated  its  process  in  the  natural  course  of 
human  affiurs. 

.But  even. when  the  aid  of  miraeles  had  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
alk^fwcH^ly-mindediiess, fanaticism,  and  errors,  wh  ich  sprang  up 
Uke  tares  among  the  wheat,  had  considerably  diminished  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  example  which  the  Christians  at  one  time,  as  a  body, 
had  afforded,  still  the  revealed  rdigion  had^j^inl^ji^jStcfpgjt^i^^l 
had  its  evidences  which  courted  iiu|uiry,--^its  pTpG^1^$  ^  ^Sitji^fff 
and.  utility  of  which  were  ackuQwledged  by  every  virtuous  mimi; 
and  ite  hopes  and  consolations,  the  ne^oessity  of  which  was  felt  in 
every  human  heart.  .  By  these  it  trimnphed  over  the  vain  idolatry, 
and  not  less  vain  philosopty,  of  the  (Sreeks  and  Romans,  the 
monstrosities  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  abominations  of  the  Syitian 
worship;. and  over  the  Druidical  system,  si^pported  by  a  pow^OTi 
and  crafty  priesthood,  moire  plausible  in  its  theory  than  any  of  ^e 
schemes  taught  in  the  Grecian  schools^  le^s  puerile  in  its  fables  tj^aii 
any  other  heathen  mythology,  and  in  its  practices  less  degrading 
and  less  odious.  Throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, thia  process  was  every  where  the  same.  Every  where  the 
seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  sown  by  the  apostles,  or  their  im- 
mediate disciples,  and  every  where  they  spi^ang^up  and  bare  fruit  an 
faundi^d-^old.  A  body  of  Christians  .gre^i^^g  i^  every  j^rovince^ 
their  faith,  and  doctrines,  and  piacticesj  filf^i^:  ^^^9!^ 
contact  and  contrast  with  those  of  the  established  superstitiongL, 
and  every  where  the  result  was  the  same,  Dagon  fell  prostrate  ^ 
before  the  Ark.;  The  new  religion,  beginning  in  the  lowest  rank 
.of  society,  worked  its  way  up,  till  it  embraced  all  classes  and 
reached  the  highest.  Its  increase  was  continual  and  uninterrupt* 
-ed.  It  overcame  conteqipt  and  persecution,  the  violence  of  re- 
morseless authority,  s^nd  the  arts  of  exasperated  sophistry  an^ 
imposture.  Through  ten  persecution^  not  a  sword  was  drawnu 
not  a  hand  lifted  in  its  defence!  It  triumphed  by  patience  and 
.constWcy>  and  tjie  force  of  truth.    At  length  it  becanje  the  esta- 
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yStihi^  retigioti  ^' tlie^  Hbttiati '  empbfe ^  «iid jd|e»t dm  fittt  gidkt 

viet»i7  of  Chifetattity  WW  fcotopteted^  :  

'  The  secorid  wa»  over  tho!^  waorlike  nations  by  ^cto  tint 
pire  was  overthrown  6nd  divided ;  and  tfaiB/impovlauit  as  k  mwa, 
was  effected  X'i^hout  a  struggle.  It  does  not  even  a^pMir  that  an  j 
effi^rt^  or  eildeavours  Vi^r^tiece«sary  foir  bniigiiiglibot^ 
iiidnKentocts  a  change.  Wherever  the  ndrthem  ceii^eror»  toek 
pOdses^oii, -thej  werea  snvall  nmiority  coin{«ii«d  with  4be:«[iha^ 
bitkttts  whdm  they  had  fmbdtied.  Superior  asthey  were^iatttMoi^i 
atkl  proud  of  that  superi<>rity^  they  knew  that-they  wer^armdelEiBd 
barbarous  people ;  and  though  the  Romans'had  become  as  deigeoe-- 
rate  in  every  thing  as  lliey  were  in  policy  and  in  amiil»  stilL  dw 
tnnisition  from  wild  plains  and  9avage  forests^  to  cowtriea  wiiere 
the  monuments  of  ancient  power  and  magnificence  w«9e  etery 
Where  i»tanding,  and  which  abounded  still  wkh  the  isomfoitB^  and 
leuh^ntages  of  ancient  civilization,  produced  its  nstaml  effect 
Upon  minds  which,  uncultivated  and  ferocious  as  tfaey^werey  vme 
not  wanting  eidier  in  strengdior  in  generosity.  They  conformed 
ihemselves  to  the  manners  and  institutions  which  they  fowd/vk 
aU  things,  where  they  perceived  a  manifest  advantage  in  so  doiof ; 
and  in  ncHhing  was  the  change  more  easy  than  in  reUgiowz'fo' 
they  had  no  rooted  opinions  to  renounce^ — no  establishm^its  ito 
break  up,  or  to  alter;  and  their  instructors,  -satisfied  with  a  no»- 
minal  conversion  from  the  parents,  obtained  ftam  their  children, 
in  the  next  generation,  that  which  was  permanent  and  substantaaL 
Thus;  throughout  the  wreck  of  the  western  empire,  ^Britain 
alone  excepted,)  Christianity  retained  its  place,  and  presentiy  re^^ 
covered  its  supreti^acy ;  while  all  that  till  then  survived  of  tiie  old 
paganism  and  the  old  philosophy  disappeared  forever. 

This  was  not'  the  Case  in  Britain,  or  rather  in  that  part  of  it  soon 
afterwards  called  England,  of  which  the  Saxons  and  their  kindred 
tribes  had  possessed  themselves.  The  Romans  either '  left  or 
were  extirpated :  the  Britons,  when  they  couki  no  longer  make 
iiead  against  their  invaders,  withdrevir  from  the  open  counti^  wlo 
ihe  mountainous  parts,  or  to  Cornwall  and  the  coast  of  Brittany ; 
*and  little  or  no  intermixture  took  place  between  the  ^eont)n^i<orB 
and  the  conquered  people,- — certainly  not  enough  to  produce  the 
idightest  effect  on  the  language  of  the  former.-  JBngtand  then 
once  more  became  a  land  of  paganism;  and  here  we  hav^  theiirst 
'Example  of  converting  a  nation  by  means  of  foreign  missionaries. 
"The'  process  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  the  Ro» 
man  world,  had  been  converted.  There  it  bad  begun  vrith  Ae 
yoor  and  made  its  way  np,  unassisted  by  any  human  poi^,  or 
'any  worldly  and  interested  motives.  But  the  missionaries  came 
'with  the  imposing  rank  of  ambassadors^  on  a  religioi«l  errand  : 


they 
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sritidifkgbHMlmMdmdked;  aiid»^^  upttMbcuii  tbt 

MDeiidmi)of:fdw<rtirib9^    fblW«d  ^a^  a-  nwkler  of  obadimee^ 

iffliwh'€tbted  Adm  to  Qoraect  thenieilv^  byii^eirmurffit^ii^witti 
dief»'imcei$^of^dKLQodidiieal»pccf0^^  to^igci.for  Ifaravui  onie 
<i£iekpitlaiHr  fiMD'idieir  own  ikHHMWbm^:  arid;  placed  fffaam  [in 
tittmnuitfitrtaoB:)MMlb  AeqiiBi»ctttflizcd  parts  ^  Ae^oAl>  . 
:  Aailbeiiraiidfluo&timtisarci^^  coav)ert9;werft  mfiimnc«d  byipolitic 
9iidtilfes^m^ckhien.to.th&inpre8«km.wl^^  Imtorndt 
.i^eKthoB^  soidiaBoasMipaffies  mftde  wscnifdeH^remting  ti^piotts 
haajdsffor'iimfmp09&iot  indi^tkig  and  seounof  dbleic  success. 
/IlnCtha^iaid  olaim.t<ythe  power,  of  worlungiuraobs*  w&iniMr;iMr 
Pope  Gnegcny^  in  his  iciter  to . Augtialuie«  exborta  hkn  *(rt:to.bo 
dated  piide/oo  Ibai  acdoiiilt . .  The  wDrthy  FuUor.Biys^ '  ikm 
*duK>iailioB  of  Gregory  is^widi  a)e:(a»dtm^t  to  be  widi!aiU.  iua- 
•piejadiced  pemmg)  aat^ginneDt  beyoad.exceptifm^  that^  tboi^ 
■ao  .dismet  imtn  w^ibaiieve  Aiigttatke's  juiradfes.in  |ihe  latitede 
irfmsnk^  i%ladoii9,be  i»igiKiraa%.aad,Badiaritayj  peevisbaed 
avifoae^  i«fho  utterly  6tmsB  somi&  nUKacles:  to  have  heaii.i»a% 
jeSaAed  by  hni/  'Yet  Faliec  hiaiaelf '  gal«  a^good.  raasonifor  ao 
deoyiag  tbem.  .  '  Aagustine^'  he  sa^es^f  safely  waftadorar  the'sea, 
lands  wiUi  the  rest  at  T\iBMt,in^J^mk^  tekiog/^asrit  aeeaks/deep 
•fiMiliBg,  if  -  it  betme  ifbai<nia'mjt)i»;'that  ^the  ^  ateps 
lafaere-he  firet  landed;  left  as  perfect  a.ibark  ma  aiain  wick^y  if 
it  Jiad'  been 'm  wax andtheRomaiustflt  wiUrcry  ahtBna  ^aiiom  faaod 
hearts^:  if  oar  obdwate  b^efj^ibore  sttd»bOiai  tbanjaboa^.wiU  .a^ 
laa  ^^bUdy^aecaire  the  itnprdfskniiOf  ibis  mifaide4  S|utit'is:wtn>- 
:diyoiarc(Mi0kla»tMn^that».th^^  be 
'tackedil^  the  w{nHlar9.iieieft  behind  hnov  (wheortfaiiatyviniracii- 
^loasly.  fetching  a  i&Miiitain;  when^  coldy  a  -fire;^  restoring  Ihe 
*hlind^alld  'faan^  to  dieir  eyes  and'  limbSy)  yet  for  all  ifdsihe- was 
ifido:  to  bring  intecprelera  Ml  ofiEravce  with  lum^  byivvhose  bidp 
fhem^lituncbn^atid  tb&  EiigUsb,  iandil^  infcistoddiby.  them. 
Wheieaa  itf  holy  wiit»  \i4ien  the  i^Misdes  (andrpafii^  iKaaxaoaly 
4datt  Aogaatinetfae/  'Englbh  apostle)  wc«t)te  *ai  foseign  natiaa, 
^&id^  gave  them-  tbe  kungiui^  thmof^  lest,  otherwise  tbek 
^^^aching  shoaid  luwe  the  vigour  thereof  abaled^^taken  at  dse 
isaeoad  hand^  or  ratber  at  die  -second  liioadt,  as^  Aiiguitine^s  was^ 
-wIkx  used  an  inlerpieter^  not  <  as  Jeeeph  to  his.  brethren^  ont  of 
state  md  policy,  but  out  of  mere  liec<»8ity.  /  Thir  I .  say,  well 
'Ihoiq^on^^wiftmakeicurbdief  to  demortothetilidKof  faiaso  fire- 
-quent  aiirades,  tmng^  so  tBdttiidant't»wai4cing  them  .tm  trivial 
^eccasioasfssid'so  defeclmtin  a  bt^ 

This  S5*a^aui]^eci'^f  oonaideBcbIe<4Ba|kirt8lne^inf«eoIasi|^^ 
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hbAxxy^  and  -  has  ap«atliar  rateredt  at  preseat,  ^Niliea  the  ctaM*' 
'versjT  betweea  the  Romish  and  Reformed  charcbesajssuinesrtbe 
^laracCer  of  a  covlest^  and  is  likely  to  be  pieoseouted  with  mem 
«mb«ri<m  bothsides^widi  a  stronger  leeling  of  Mikit  is  to  be  won 
andwhat  is  to  be  lost,  than  hi»  been  manifested  at  any  time  uasot 
the' last -great  effort  of  the  Rcmianists  under  James  II.  To  say 
iWhen  false  miracles  began^^^uld  be  as  impossible 'as  to:deten- 
mine  when  die  tme  ceased :  probiMy  the  one  ceased  when  the 
other  began;  and  it  may  not  be  presimiptuous  to  conjecture  that 
the  real  pbwt^r  was  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  ministers  of  the 
church  fals^  pretended  to  it  for  the  pw^pose  o£ 
That  the  Romish  church  has  pursued  a  syatem  of  saeh  fraod 
-^m  time  immemorial,  is  what  no  person  who  is  convenrant  widi 
church  history,  wad  endowed  widi  commcm  discretion,  cail  possi- 
bly doubt,  unless  he  has  prostrated  his  intdlect  to  the  andicintj 
mS.  that  dinrdi,  in  matters  of.  fact  as  well  as  of  faith*  The  wuaat 
idiaritable  allowance  that  can  be  made  (and  it  may  be  made  reft- 
'sonably )  is,  that  these  frauds  were  really  undertaken  witba  good  ia*- 
itenty  before  they  became,  in  necessary  consequence,  mere  trickfi  oi 
aystematic  amlntion  and  individual  cupidity.  The  better  motiiie 
fm«y  be  ascribed  to  Augustine  and  his  immediate  sac^ssors* 
.Miracles  are  recorded  of  th^,  and  those  miracles  bear  the 
^cided  character  of  politic  contrivance. 

Most  injurious  as  such  a  system  of  deception  proved  in  itscon*- 
oequences,  and  sure  as  diose  consequences  were  to  arise,  this  itas 
a  case  wherein  we  may  jusdy  allow  that  it  was  pursued  witii 
aneritoriotts  int^t,  and  that  the  missionaries  carried  on.  their  pioufei 
-artifices  in  good  faith.  They  thought  diat,  bringing  about  ao 
-object  of  pure  benevolence  and  paramount  importance,  whatever 
was  expedient  was  allowable.  No  principle  can  be  more  pknt- 
-ttble^  and  none  can  Jbe  more  delusive  or  more  dai^erous.  fitit 
iheyomd  all  doubt  it  has.  been  acted  u|^n,  unhesitatingly^  by  pea- 
soiiB  who,  in  others  respects,  were  eminently  virtuous  and  devout 
men,  and  who  risiced  their  lives,  and  sacrificed  them.benotcally  as 
smrtyrs  for  the  faith  which  they  were  endeaw>uring  to  extend  by 
.such  means.  They  considered  the  people  whom  they  soi^ht:  to 
concert,  as  duldr^,  and  never  sampled  at  deceiving  them  fortbeir 
good.  Tliat  th^  should  not  have  foreseen  how  perilously  diis 
.principle  would  be  abased,  may  afford  reason  for  impeaching  thair 
wisdom,  but  net  their  intentions ;  that  they  sttoald  have  appne- 
.bemded  to  what  a  .degree  it  would  be.  carried  by.  such  men.  as 
Dunstan  and  the  fabricators  of  the  Franoiscaa  and  Dominicta 
.mj^ologies,  was  impossible.  Let  no«  one  imagjbe  that  he  un- 
derstands the  true  character  of  the  Roman  catholic  churchy  tilLhe 
is*  acquainted  with  the  hiatory.o^  the  monastic,  ordecs,.  and  adore 
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etfietMly  of  ibese;  mi  let  bud  Mt  soppMe  Atft  the  'gtrbfed 
WDtthed  represeMtations  of  l)ie  m<^era  iloinaiittts  nmy  b«  trm^} 
but  iMk  to  limp  own  authorized  and  accreditod  iaalerinMis,  "Who 
bvre  written  Md'piiblttbed-und«r      sanction  of  i^pecti^ 
bodies;  and  witb  the  full  approbation  of  the  Inquisition  and 
censors  of  the  press*  -Till  he  has  done  !his>  be  may  be  aesnred 
^at  he  kmms  asJittle^of  the  RoMm  ca^iotics;  as  h«  would:  do  «f 
themoderff  Jew^^' if     were  «MK;qiiMt^ 
inOiMrdtts  faMes  of  die  Rab^     MCKi    irr  j  .; 

V'  In  ilie  daya  jof'tbe  Bmi(^$thieir^,  as  in  tbose  of  the  Jesuits  after 
^4be»i;'tlii^^h^^  enihsrsiastic  and  generons  spirits  were  employed 
iariSsAonSi  while  cooler  and  craftier  heads  fe«lnd  for  ^nlselves 
a  saffer  oc^upalaon.  No  sooner  had  the  new  tebgkm  taken  root 
in  tIiisicoui]ftry>  than  imssioinaries  went  foith  hence  and  ftom  In- 
land, and  by  -tibeir  means  Christiamty  was  finst  extended'  beyoad 
whi^tb&d  been  the^  Ittmts-of  l)ie  western  empire;  fyt  neidier  in 
^  east  nor  in  die  west  bad *it  gone  beyond, die  bounds  of'ibe 
RomM  ^minion^  e^teept  in  the  case  of  Ireland^  and  probably  of 
Abyssiiw.  By  them  it  was  intmdueed  into  Belgiuin^  Germany, 
and  ScancHnavia,  The  task  Was  more  difficuh  than  it  had  prooed 
tmiong  the  Anglo-Saxons/  for  the  people  Were  in  a  morcf  barbarous 
sUite.'  The  Teutonic  -nations  appear  to  have  been  consideraldy 
less  kdvanced  than  those  of  the  Keltic  bi^imch  ;  and  the  tribes  who 
settled  in  Enj^and  had  acquired  some  degree  of  ortilizatioii  by 
acquiring  possession  of  a  cmlized  country.  Some  of  '&e|ie  mis^ 
sionaries  lost  thdr  lives.  But  if  ihey  had  sometinies  to  contend 
against  die  caprice  or  jedbilsy  of  ' barbarous  diieftaiiM>  they  were 
as  frequently  protected  and  encouraged  by  odiers  of  more  pene- 
^tionwd  better  minds;  and  the  opposition  of  dieheatbtzipriesta* 
whose  craft  was  attacked^  yielded  to  their  sust»ned  and  wdlf* 
Greeted  ^eal.  They  bad  immediate  and  tangible  benefits  to  offier» 
bringing  with  them*  whatever  useful  or  ornamental  arts  were  in 
•those  ages  known.  Their  success  was  facilitated  by  the  Tictories 
of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred;  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  £a^ 
land  by  the  pagdn  I>anes  led,  in  its  conseqoemees,  to  the  coxMrep- 
^ion  of  the  countries  fmm  wlndi  they  came.  What  reinained.to 
be  done  in  the  ne^  of  Germany  and  the  adjacent  parts^  the 
Teutonic  knights  effected>  after  ^  MaMnmedan  manner,  by  the 
«word.  Such  ^  the  Slavonic  nadons-asiwere  converted  received 
dieir  religion  from  die  Greeks,  when  Aey  became  consideK<able  or 
pdtitic  enough  to  contract  alttances  with  the  court  of  Consltt^ 
dnopte.  .  *.    .  ' 

'  We  bavie  dms^  briefly  traced  the  progress  of  Christiantty  in  the 
old  world;  and  it  wiR  be  appaarent>  upon  the  sli^^  refleolion, 
that  its  pFopltgimon  is  no^  attMi^>ted  imdet  cbreiuiistances  in^eaei^ 
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that  kingdom  is,  they  still  G^i^ilb^i  Jlildi  tbe;jNum»  iffiwiifii 

C%riMw»i^iin  fMv^  af  tik  rmU  where  ifae  prol«^wt  mtaibfimf^ 
(Nre  Mi  tUb  itiiiii9*«Hf>l0yeid(   Hotitiilid  j^alfH^y>.for.  ^^hidi  :lhe«>^ 
IMJ  b«i4«^rbfie»  gpgafi  jfeniwi«rk»»,; y—  the  •One.cmiiEi^;  9Mi ittmajr 
jNmfil;i^ed;ithftt:Mai»fihe^  ^gftin^t  wUch..^  Minn^d 

f9lb^r  waa  ttot  ib<we»aD4tii^  osly,  it>lMid  to  Qpivtml  with^ 
gi#iKw^bkb.ri9i^  upwiu  liaqred^hookiu  w^eomefilefl  wtiio^ 
mmi  pbilofophy,  md  regulated  tbe^  fih9^rw\tii^  .^  Asify 
!^^}am(^i^^u^tlt^  Roiwr  iwwld  the  pm«t»  had  neither  wy  Mwated 
m»ili«igai,»  OQf  iM»y  dtit^miiiied  feitbf  those  ^mong  .tbam  had 
my;  jpfi»t<i08ioii&i  to  JlM»owl«|dge  Wfi^e  perfectly  liwar^^that  thmr 
inyilMriog^r  waa^  nolhkig  beter  thm  a.  mams  of.  iMidigeplQd  faU^t  ( 
aMlid  iC.tbe  »9n^%9a«)9i»t4<ivare  nieor^^ 

^^9ii  ithey  batiejv^,  nor  why  they  belie^d  it.  Thim  ^viy  moilivf 
4orfoy»|Miii^  tbe  ttew.doQtiine  aod  ^tiiripg  up  peraeciitioB  agaaniet 
!thoii»|Wirbo  pic^eiMed^md  proaiched  ^a^  UIm)  Aal.  of  Xkiietnua 
^vsilv^BMth* '  Sirg,  ye  kpow  ^t^t;  by  tbif  miit  w^  b^ve  our 
•mal^Ii/  2n>  Roaam  Catholic  .Qou9tiie«  it  :hi^p^^<Bii8.  mi  ^ii^tffer 
,^piaa%.at  this  day  that  th^  priests  faatieiw  as  Uit^  as  tbi^.  p^pm 
-pmieesasors ;  hut  the. schema  of  thatx^hurch  ia  saskil^Uy)devii9^, 
«aaui  the  yitid  truths  incorporate  with>  its  gross  corruptio^q  wd  >uot 
(destroyed:  by  them,  are  so  owgeival  to  Jtuwdn  natufe^  thst  the  fftiitb 
(q£  'dieipopvhu^e  is  de»p  and  passionatet^  Thus  ttMOitigh.  thfi  lique- 
-^ftsdoQ  of  St«  Januarius's  bkK>d  is  ^vUmi^  hy  niei|^.!^hQ  y^oitld 
•mka  scruple  <^  saying  to  m  EngUjEdtk  travdler>|iqpi</tts  tilc/f^e- 
mfis^eiidteipmUury  it  isexi^bited  tpaiwoodf^ring  nipd  b^U^yyi^  milr 
dmidcu ;  Cfwtsariwiae  among  the  ancient  beatii^s,  the  peopia 
4as& atlw^ied  .io.  their  superstition  tha^  die  priests;  thiey  bad  not 
idle  same  eaimt  for  attaehmenti  and  thei^  It  had 

■o^bold  on  the  'undefstaQding>  the  imagiliatioil^  or,  the  hsart^  no 
•oibaraltraction  than  what  its  fosli^^S^        The  Greeks  luod 
Romans  had  separated  religion  from  morak  and  from  philp«lo|^i; . 
sMhd'  w^bcttm  attempt  was  m^  it^  <omhip#  thamiai^PiHM^Moii  to  - 
.Glntistiam^  j^>reii^  4h#;aft|em|>tiipm8jc  it  wm  too 

lala  evea^  to.prolangj  lh#  ^xistemie  of  ;A>mytholGigy  wbigbit  was 
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datiom  r  iBmBn  tfaejRfemn^sirslid^ 

Ibtt^gaeat  fimdiaihentalibUiefnuKaiBirsf  Cauggi Aat  Bysimmi  iiii  ft 
»MacUsfr7ifeiiddeibu^odi]I>iitlum,  aliera        tlHuind^to|i|/^  im, 

tiiit:  itsftlmiiiitBMyiylofqwanii..  1rkitiiqEtbolc^.i;vsriaiagiimiitif  emtM 
ohkeixnt^iefk  ^iiimstmnt^  icsirfiigteiidy  iihc^<.nl  alt^  r€fs{ieet»y  4aM;^ 
^msifeiAiaji'  flmBi  odiear  tliatibas>e!iicii(|»m'^»promM|pit«d'byittif 
uoposioiTMr  ^wnmip  frdm.|]Dpailar:iei]lDn' aiRi  iramidkiv. 
KiaalerjitiBoceeifed  iili^ieimiHig:.s^  cwlMi 

of  adetattoo;  ^^hite  )» -^i^iidiBd  tb&  r^pibadi  iaad  tbei^abtnvrdity  d# 
idobtij.  '  Mm  mowk^pm^^p^^  deiidvm  fa^-^akbo^it  mgfat  M 
aaid^  iiiH}cUdifi€(d  jaraiae ;  -^pci^ty  .  ntnA  hms  eiijdined  thsm  a# 
mil  wsjoi  mnl«nd  fleddifii  WhelMr^'^nloal  obsemiM^ 
aamittilteftiHl^iicrifeaa^hose^n^the  brook^of  tbevBwderti  Ptift-^^j 
asaj^vba doubted)  ecsrteinly.tbey  .wfej^enot  nixn^  m 
he  tl;uQia^tinsx:oiiat^i|ic»ymdd  itelwiiting  to  biear|  afidit  k  diic^ 
irf  dieatiaii^GBqpnoeB  of  the  human 'inmmdv  that  in  mattm  of  tbk 
aattire^  tfaer  nK>i^oReroas  laws  ace  those 'wfaicbitre  nv^t^uttetiudty 

ohaen^.t-  '-.'•  rf  ,\...r.:.: \j  \  \/L-.- ■    '  ^  '\  : :  f":  .--^  ■-  _  "».■ 

L  ..BrottlfiB  s^stem^J&eeiteir^  other- s^stemiof  iable  and  im|»0£ft«r&j 
miu^  hawe' fallen  before  JOhnsibMUty,  cooldthey  have  beenr  MiAf 
o|p^S4ld'to>  eacdi  «tUen  <jNci  aneh •  tnal  ^^/a&»d^.  The  riili<' 
fpaa  iiiS  Zbroa^er  had  fii-i^^  'hdd itfaeibi^its  •  and  feelNigd.  ^ 
^peo{de.  :The  Magi^were^dn  ^ablest  ^  aiad  the  ^d^KCtrine  whi^^h 
endangered  their  influence  was  opposed  bjth6  efiect^idF  means  of 
pctfsflcutimi:^  ^fior  ^^rieditioii'is  ^ctkal  wbetf  4t  is  heartily  kind 
tteadi^  fMO-sifed;  and  diey  who^  mainlain  the?  coii^ry>prov^  ot^ 
hew/httle  they.li»ve' readi  er  to  iiow  litde  piirpose.  By  thes^ 
Httadft  die  Z^aves^  withstood  the  Gpspd*^  It  yi6ldied>to  fh<^ 
KahHi^ibeoanse;dte  K^)i:an  .wttS  propagated  %  ^^s^otdw  ;  ^ 
.  /Let  |»noiv:iook[  at  the  pretend  condMon  t>f  the  wpiidi  and  exa^ 
aaiiie  ^riMt  ac&die>difietthi0s.:  wfaicbiu^hipedei  the  iiittbduett^n^^f 
GhriitfanityaMon^  A^e3iationsfwbo>are9tffl|tt  darkn<sto  and  erriH^ 
IfejoriU  be  found  ibat  throdgbout  the  krglsst  divic^otf  of  '  eardi^^ 
Btelaacfa^rfj^  map/^^mdaiidic^y  inv  this  li^^  it^  m  well  bef 
^lsfl^)-^li»:8ame  imovalobila^^  «bsfrueledits'pro4 
^ntB:io  PeMa^a^<^iaiaolm^acesJw^^ 
ia:lbfifi8aa&fini{iidifit;  itkiio^i^  <^  1^  ai^ 

coon^tad  tfaare  with  jlni^btiriMd  aysUan^  ^f  ffkbe  r^igl6ii/ahd 
dt6:fee£ilgsias  ^€dhai/die4))MiMnir  aidWpe^U^ci^tti&medt&ii^ 
^>whofe  sdieme  of  isidbi^iis  £»unded'u)^n>'AM)s)^st6mr  The 
poetts  kaw^^Mit  poller 'md  I  fmitferiprit^egei  tb  contend  for  ^ 
diey  faalreolbeirifta^itMlboakir^  ti|i^pt«to;k>£l«ai-nbig^,  (sii^shW^^ 
,    .  V  ff  learning 
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le«nttBg  IS,)  and  die  stn>n|feF  pn^ndices  of  &  tleceitfiil  {rfufeinfijiy 
-*-ttliedirecl  object  of  iirhich  is  to  releaaedie^mindifrom  all  re- 
ntemka  of  consdence  and  of  .  the  moral  law.  There  iBJoba  af 
jeakxisy  of  those  who  endeavour  to  introdace  the  GospeL  We 
are  the  masters  in  India,  most  happily  for.  India  itself.  But  there 
9ie  native  princes  in  thilt  country  who  would  gladly  recover  die' 
absolute  authority  that  their  fcnrefathers  possessed;  diere  are  fwk- 
venturers  and  restless  spirits  (even  in  greater  proportbn  than  in 
Europe)  who  eagerly  desire  to  see  tibe  times  of  anarchy  re- 
newed, that  their  lawless  and  reckless  ambitioh  may  once  more 
have  free  scope ;  and  the  only  possible  meatis  by  which  a  hostile 
feeling  could  be  excited  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  (and  in 
that  class  especially  viho  are  tke  very  sinews  of  our  strength) 
agionst  an  equitable  and  beneficent  government,  die  blessings  of 
wbkk  are  felt  and  understood,  would  be  by  persuading  them  that 
religion  was  in  danger.  In  other  parts  of  the  east  wheie 
Europeans  have  no  dominion,  the  establidied  superstitkms  are  in 
like  manner  protected  with  laws,  cust<»ns,.  institutions,  metaphy- 
sical theories,  and  the  veneration  which  every  v^ere  in  diat  part  of 
the  world  is  paid  to  antiquity.  And  there  exists  a  jealousy  of 
European,  and  more  particularly  of  British  power,  which  operates 
nMNre  powerfully  there,  than  a  cbread  of  the  Roman  or  Byzantine 
ambition  ever  did  beyond  the  !^phnites.  Such  a  jealousy  pre- 
vails in  China;  and  in  Japan  it  exists  to  sudi  a  degree  that  insa- 
nity only  would  dream  of .  attempting  to  introduce  Chrittianity 
there,  till  some  political  revolution,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
shall  have,  opened  die  way.  '  ' 

There  is  also  another  obstade  which  had  no  existence  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  when  its  widest  and  most  prosperous: 
diffusion  took  place.  During  those  ages, :  several  attempts  were 
mi^  to  introduce  new  systems  of  false  religion,  e^er  by  blend- 
ing some  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  with  the  dogmas  of.  orien- 
tal ph^osophy  and  the  fwtasdc  creations  of  oriental  fable;  or  by 
faking  Christianity,  itself  for  the  groiindwork,  and :  erecting  « 
supers^ucture  of  imposture  upon  . a  foundation  of  truth.  Maaie^ 
succeeded  in  one  of  these  designs,  Mahommed  in  the  odier; 
after  some  adventurers  in  various  degrees  or  ,  combinadcms  of 
{diilosophical  reverie,  insane  persuasion^  or  frauilulei^  purpose; 
bad  failed  in  both.  Manicbeism  never  (Stained  .an  esitablnhflEient 
any  where:  the  Musulmen,  in  the  first  high: tide  of  their ibrt&ne^ 
swept  it  away  from. Persia,  where  it  had  tak^i  most  root;  and 
after  lingering  >  some  centuries  in  different  parts  of  Asia  ahft 
Europe,  sometimes  under  persecution,  but  more  often  in  'ob-» 
scttritgrand  neglect,  it  ({uietly  became  extinct.  But  the  Mahom-f 
medaiis  extended  their  summary  creed  -widely  in  the  heathen 
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mrld,  and  bron^  lUfider  tfacsir  joke  a  large  portioo  of  ^i^'bad 
tm  then  been  included  within  the  bounds  of.Chrisleiifloin.  The 
intermixture  of  Mahommedanism  in  India  may  be  oonndered  a» 
facilitating  the  introduction  of  Christianity^  ratiber  than  im^dii^ 
it  But,  except  Japan  alone,  there  are  no  countri^  in^ifi4iid;i  any 
^tempt  of  this  kind  can  be  so  hopeless/  as  those  which  are  under 
Mahcmunedan  rule.    Before  he  can.  be  convinced  that  Cbri»-r 
tianity  is  true,  the  Musulman  must  give  up.  that  contempt  for  the 
Christian  dogs  with  ivhich  he  has  grown  up  froni  vakjoc^ :  h^ 
must  acknowledge  the  futility  and  falsehood  of  a  book  which  is 
the  standard  of  his  taste  as  well  as  of  his  faith,  and  to  which 
higher  notions  of  inherent  holiness  are  attached  than  have  ever 
been  ascribed  to  the  Bible,  even  by  those  who  may  deserve  the 
i&iputation  of  Bibliolatry:  he  must  sacrifice  those  vices,  theiree 
indulgence  of  which  is  sanctioned  by  his  own  law ;  and  if  he  does 
this  in  any  Mahommedan  country,  immediate  and  certain  martyr^ 
dom  will  be  his  reward.    A  missionary  who  might  be  enthusiastic 
enough  to  expose  his  own  life  in  such  a  service,  would  yet  hesitate 
at  making  converts,  when  he  knew  thsU  they  would  assuredly  be 
put  to  deaths  fast  as  he  made  them.  v 
It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto 
been  noticed  can  operate  against  missions  in  barbarous  or  savage 
countries.    In  the  large  portion  of  the  world  which,  is  at  this  time 
in  that  state,  there  may  (and  must  be)  considerable  danger  to  the 
missionaries  from  individual  caprice  and  the  ferocit]^  of  the  qa^ 
tives;  but  there  can  be  no  settled  or  systematic  opposition.  Thene 
is  nothing  to  pull  down.    The  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds,  but 
not  encumbered  with  old  foundations,  which  must  be  removed 
before  a  new  platform  can  be  laid.    The  greatest  obstacle  arises 
from  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who,  calling  themselves  Chrii^ 
tians,  have  in  reality  nodiing  of  Christianity  but  the  name.  By 
its  moral  strength  it  was  that  revelation  triumphed  over  the  idolar 
tries  of  the  old  world ;  the  beautiful  exainple  of  Chr^tian  mee}^- 
ness  and  virtue  sufficing  when  the  aid  of  miracles  was  withdi-awn, 
to  establish  it,  notwithstanditig  . the  opposition  of  its  enemies,  . and 
the  more  serious  impediments  which  arojse  froni  its  own  schisms, 
and  heresies,  and  growing  corruptions.  The  success  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  also,  where  they  were  most  si^ccessful,  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  example  which  they  displayed  of  Christian  charily 
in  its  most  heroic  degree.   *  TeU  me  honestly,'  said  the  Emperor 
Nobunanga  to  Father  Gnecchi,  '  do  you  really  believe  what  you 
preach  here  in  Japan?    I  asked  some  Bonzes  the  same  question, 
promising  to  keep  their  secret;  and  they  confessed  to  me  that  all 
Ihey  taught  was  nothing  mor6  than  -mere  fables  to  anouise  the  mul- 
ititude,  and  keep  them  within  bounds.    You  may  repose  the  same 
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bad&deim&itk  me,  woA  l  fiimnfk  joo  tiiat  I  mllilaliebiiieiit.''  Tlur 
Jesuit  tuffMsL  -taa^t^rrtstriai  globe  wbkfa/alood  in  .the  fimperor'jtf 
ttfMutineiit;  jund  ^showing  him.the  extent  xyfiland  and  sea  m^kh  ba 
hud  croesed.  before:  he  coiikl  ceaok.  tbat  oountrjv  lie.  te{}Iied| 
*  Ycmr  my^ty  oppesas  im  haidns  intsoiiieiettre^l;  but  if  itiwera 
mify  to  relate  iables  Aat  we  baofe  usdertakeni  such  long  voyi^fes^ 
etuhMfbd  sb  many  Iabowrs,<  oadei^Me  so  maiiy  peril^  and  xe^- 
fKkittsed  pur  rdadoiiSy  pur  fTietid8^.aor  couivtiy,  aiid^ali  tke  botped 
txrhieb  mne  cfoaU.haye  in  this  world,  could  there  be  any  foUjsa 

Seatas  oars  ?  ^JThe  Bonzes  may  say  oiie tMng  and  think  aootber; 
may  preach  things : which:  they  do  noit  titKierstand,  and  whicfa 
they  kn&w^to  be^faJse;-  and  it  is  not^ui^rizing  that  they  should  do 
96  i  their  fortoneaM  aH4beirett|oyments  are  dependent ;u|>oft  the 
kijposttses  vriiicfe  . they  pass  off  liOT^  truth :  bi^  what  are  theadv^iH 
tages'that  dentoe  fronii  our  painful  ministry,  froov  the  fidelitji 
widiMwrhidkiwe^diBchayge  oor  duties^  and  the  manner  in  which  wei 
abitmr  ifhmr  alt  the^  pleasum  of  this  workl  ?  Our  way  of  life  in 
this  coaiiti^',  bur  pofverty,  our  disinterestedaess  ought  to  couTiuce 
die  most  iAcrednkms^  thu  we  must  have  most  inoontestibl^  proof 
of  the  truths  which  we  profess,  seeing  that  it  cost^  us  so  riiucli 
CO  prbai^lr  aiid  ti[^  fNractise  them/ 

This  reply  was  as  impyesssive  as  it  was  true  and  unemiggerated 
i»  all  its'  parts.  But  unhappily  for  die  pnussionaries/  the  conduct 
(d$  the  Portuguese,  who  at  ttuit  dme  frequented  Japan,  and  carried 
on  a'^Uive^trade  thenar  (buying  the  natives  and  importing  them  to 
their  Indian  p^ris^essions,)  convinced  the  Japanese,  diat  whatever 
the  belief  ^f  the  Europeans  might  be,  it  bad  li<rde  effect  upon 
their  lit^s;  Whei-ever  a  like  in&rence  can  be  drawn  it  militates 
singly  against  the  efforts  of  the  missionary,  however  benevolent 
and  however  wisely  directed.  Butit  is  (Irawn  evely  where.^  Theril 
^e  no  savages  so  slow  in  intellect  as  not  to  be  capable  of  judging 
whether  the  ships  which  visit  their  coast,  act  in  confovmi^  to  th4 
precepts  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  convert  th^m^  and 
dkis^is  perhaps  a  greater  difficulty  than  any  that  arises^  from  l^esu^ 
petition  or  th^  ferocity  o^  the  people.  It  exists  in  Inclia  also 
a  eotisiderslble,  although  a  less^  degree.  The  British-  have  lived 
fherea^-if  tb^y  had  tio  form  of  worship,  which  to  a  Hindoo  or  Mooi^ 
is  as^ though  they  bad  nP  religion :  and  the  Church  Establishment 
in  diat  country  is  as  yet  too  young  in  the  laQd>  and  upon  too  -cot^ 
tracted  a^eale  to  have  produced  any  material  effect  in  removiiig 
not  uiireasonable  prejudlGe  that  has  thus  been  caused. 
'Oh  tile  o&er  hand,  the  Protestant  missionmes  have  at  thi$ 
time-  some  <  advantages  which  wer^  not  possessed  by  auy  of  their 
predel^Sf^  -  This  rapid  progress  6f  civilisation  which  their 
q^e^tint^Tc^iiMewith  fluropeatt' and  American        is  effectiiig 
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among  the  natives  of  Auskahsia,  counteracts  ki  ftome  measure 

the  iU  example  of  the  sailcnB^  for  though  nothing  tends  so  surely 
to  x^viUze  men  a&  religion,  they  must  be  in  some  degree  civilized 
before  they  can  be  capable  of  receiving  Christianity.  '  Ignorant, 
UDciviKzed,  slavish,  and  brutish  nations,  says  Bishop  Law, '  are  m> 
less  uncapable  of  duly  receiving  such  an.  institution. than  they  ai^e 
of  all  tliose  > other  sciences,  arts,  and  improvements,  which  polish 
and  adorn  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  make  life  a  blessing.  These 
are  not  able  to  bear  it,  nor  will  they, he,  till,  by  reason  ojf'ti^,  tliey 
hcnoe  their  senses  exercised^  to  discern  both  goad  and  evil:  till  their 
rational  faculties  be  enlarged  and  improved;  their  natural  genius 
cultivated  and  refined,  which  seems /in  a  good  measure  to  consti- 
tute their  respective  Jkness  of  time.'  The  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans is  bringing  about  this  every  where  among  savage  or  bar- 
barous nations,  except  where  the  slave-trade  is  carried  on.  And  in 
this  manner  even  those  persons  who  are  a  reproaKii  to  the  Chris- 
tian name,  become  instrumental  in  preparing  the  way  ^r  Chris- 
tianity. 

Another  and  more  momentous  advantage  is  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Protestant  missionaries  wherever  they  are  opposed  by  a  priest- 
hood, whose  faith  is  built  upon  records,.X>^hich  is  the.  case  oyer  all 
•the  Eastern  world ;)  they  havano^w  the  Bible  to  produce — ^in  the 
-language  of  the  country.  Whether  or  not  the  exertions  of  the 
Bible  Society  were  required  at  home,  some  consequences  have 
ari3en  from  its  institution,  which  cannot  l:te  contemplated^  by  the 
coolest  and  most  dispassionate  mind  wid^out  hope  asf  well  as 
wonder.  In  almost  every  nation  upon  earthy  where  the  use.  of 
letters  is  known,  the  gospel  has  been  made  ready  for  the  inha- 
bitants in  their  own  tongue.*  It  has  found  its  way  into  Persia, 
and  in  time  vvill  find  its  way  into  Turkey  also,  and  even  into 
Japan.  The  Japanese  who  trade  with  China  may  read  it  at  this 
day*  This  would  not  have  been  done  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Bible  Society.  That  society  also  is  bringing  about  a  fellow 
feeling  between  the  Greekj  or  at  least  the  Russian  and  the  Pro- 


*  The  Society  would  do.  well,  howeveri  to  be  more  carefot  in  the  revision  of  the  ve^- 
lioBS  which  they  .send  abroad,  especially  those  in  any  of  the  Eastern  languages.  The 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  were  so  offended  witli  the  Hebrew  Bibles  which  the  missionary  Wolf 
distributed  there,  on  accQunt  of  the  Samaritan  text  in  the  notes,  the  marks  of  reference 
which  they  supposed  to  be  crosses,  and  also  the  errors  in  the  text,  that  public  orders 
were  gbeu  in  the  synagogue  to  bum  them.  They  would  receive  irom  thie  English,  they 
snd,  copies  of  thmr  own  bible,  but  those  copWs  wijthout  notes,  comment,  preface,  oc 
any  Latin  character. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  version  was  published  with  nearly  a  sheet  of  errata  in  the 
printing,  and  several  inaccuracies  in  the  rendering  of  the  original.  The  prejudices  which 
must  be  excited  and  the  injury  which  must  be  done  among  some  of  the  eastern  nations 
•  by  a  version  containing,  sq  many  eirprs,  would  far  inore  Utan  counterbalance^  any  good 
that  could  be  done  by  the  whole  impression. 
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f estant  churdies,  and  thus  places  the  fbnner  in  direct  oppoi»tion  to 
the  Roman'Cktholic  churchy  upon  this  momentojus  point.  Nor  is 
it  impossible  that  it  may  produce  some  effect  among  the  Romanists 
themselves;  for  while  the  head  of  that  churchy  and  those  who  are 
most^levoted  to  the  papal  power,  p^ist  in  withholding  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  people,  th^e  are  other  and  better  spirits  who 
would  let  tbe  Bible  have  free  course,  joining  in  the  prayer  of 
the  good  find  learned  Bishop  Pecock  to  th^  effect:  ^  O  thou 
Lord  Jesus,  God  and  man,  head  of  &y  Ghristism  church;  and 
teacher  of  Christian  belief,— ^suffer  thou,  ordain  and  do,  that  the 
law  ?ind  the  faith  which  thy  church  at  any  time  keepeth,  be  ler 
ceived  and  admitted  to  fall  under  this  examination,  whether  it  be 
the  same  very  faith  which  thou  and  thine  apostles  taught  or  no, 
and  whether  it  hath  sufficient  evidence  for  it  to  be  the  very  faith 
or  no  r 

Here  let  us  be  permitted  to  present  an  extract  from  that 
most  singular  but  most  interesting  book  the  Magnalia  CkrisH 
Americana.  It  occurs  in  that  life  of  the  apostolic  Eliot,  which 
Baxter  read  upon  his  death-bed,  and  which  drew  from  him  a 
beautiful  letter  to  the  author's  father.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
first  translation  of  the  Bible;  which  was  ever  made  for  the  mr 
struction  of  a  heathen  people,  was  that  of  Eliot,  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Six  Nations.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  Cotton 
Mather  has  the  following  most  remarkable  pass^e. 

'  Let  not  poor  little  New  England  be  the  only  Protestant  country  that 
shall  do  aiiy  notable  thing  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  unto  those 
da/k  cottiers  of  the  earth  which  are  fall  of  cruel  habitatiom.  But  the  ad- 
dresses of  so  mean  a  person  as  myself  are  likely  to  prevail  but  littlis 
abroad  with  men  of  learning  and  figure  in  the  world.  However,  I  shall 
presume  to  utter  my  wishes  in  the  sight  of  my  readers  j  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  great  God  who  despises  not  the  prai/ei*  of  the  poor,  may,  by  the 
influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  some  of  those  whose  eyes 
are  upon  .these  lines,  give  a  blessed  answer  thereunto. 

'  Wherefore, — may  the  several  plantations  that  live  upon  the  labours  of 
their  negrbes,  no  more  be  guilty  or  such  a  prodigious  wickedness,  as  to  de- 
'  ride,  neglect,  and  oppose  all  due  means  of  bringing  their  poor  negroes  wnto 
our  Lord ;  but  may  the  masters,  of  whom  God  will  one  day  require  Ihe 
souls  of  the  slaves  committed  unto  them,  see  to  it,  that  Hke  Abraham  ttiey 
hoYe  catechised  servmts;.s^nd not  imB.^xie  that  the  Almighty  God  Inade  so 
many  thousands  of  reasonable  creatui^s  fpr  nothing,  but  only  to  serve 
the  lusts  of  epicures,  or  the  gains  of  .mammonists ;  lest  the  God  of  Hea- 
ven, out  of  mere  pity;  if  not  justice,  unto  those  mihappy  blacks,  be  pro- 
voked unto  a  vengeance  which  may  not  without  horror  be  thought  hpon. 

*  — May  the  nefandoDS  massacres  of  the  English  by  the  Irish  awiaken 
the  English  to  consider,  whether  they  have  done  enough  to  recljum  the 
Irish  from  the  popish  bigofcries^  and  abominations  with  which  they  have 
been  intoxicated. 

^  — May  the  several  factories  and  companies,  whose  concerns  lie  in  Asia, 
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Airka,  or  America,  be  perraaded>  as  Jacob  was,  and  before  bim  bis  graDd-^ 
fatlier  Abraham  was,  that  they  always  owe  unto  God  certain  proportions  of 
tbeir  possessions,  by  the  honest  payments  of  whidi  little  quit-rents  they 
would  certainly  secure  and  enlai^e  their  enjoyment  of  the  principal ;  but 
that  they  are  under  a  very  particular  obligation  to  communicate  of  our 
ipiritual  things  unto  those  heathens  by  whose  carnal  things  they  arc  en- 
riched. And  may  they  therefore  make  it  their  study  to  employ  some 
able  and  pious  ministers,  for  .  the  instruction  of  those  infideb  with  whom 
they  haye  to  deal,  and  honourably  support  such  ministers  in  that  em- 
ployment. 

'  — ^May  the  poor  Greeks,  Armenians,  Muscovites,  and  others  in  the 
eastern  countries,  bearing  the  name  of  Christians,  that  have  little  preach- 
ing and  no  printing,  and  few  Bibles,  or  good  books,  now  at  last  be  fur- 
nished with  Bibles,  orthodox  catechisms,  and  practical  treatises,  by  the 
charity  of  J)ngland ;  and  may  our  presses  provide  good  store  of  good 
books  for  them,  in  their  own  tongues,  to  be  scattered  among  then?. 
Who  knows  what  convulsions  might  be  hastened  upon  the  whole  Ms- 
hommedan  world  by  such  an  extensive  charity  ? 

'  May  sufficient  numbers  of  great,  wise,  ricb,  learned,  and  goodly 
men  in  the  three  kingdoms,  procure  well-composed  societies,  by  whose 
united  counsels  the  noble  design  of  evangelizing  the  world  may  be  more 
effectually  carried  on.  And  if  some  generous  persons  will,  of  their  own 
accord,  comlnne  for  such  consultations,  who  can  tell  but,  like  some  other 
celebrated;  societies  hmtofbre  fbrmed  from  such  small  beginnings,  they 
may  sooa  have  that  countenance  of  authority  which  may  produce  very 
glorious  ^ects,  and  give  oppcatomty  to  gather  vast  contributions  from 
all^wellrdi^ofted  peo{de,  to  assist  and.  ad^aBce  the  progress  of  .Chris- 
tiaoity  >  Gqd  forbid,  that  Popery  shcHild  expend  upon  cheating  more 
than  ten  times  what  we  do  |n  saving  the  immortal,  souls  of  men ! 

'Lastly,  may  many  worthy  men,  who  find  their  circumstances  will 
allow  of  it,  get  the  language  of  some  nations  that  are  not  yet  brought 
home  to  God  5  and  wait  upon  the  Divine  Providence  for  God's  leading 
them  to,  and  owning  them  in  their  apostolical  undertakings.  When 
they  remember  what  Ruffinus  relates  concerning  the  conversion  of  the. 
Iberians,  and  what  Socrates,  wMi  other  authors,  relates  concerning  the 
ooDwsimi  wrought  by  occasion^ofFrumentius  and  ^^esius  in  the  Inner 
India^  all  aa  it^  wete  \rf~atseiieinti  surdy  it  will  make  them  try  what  may 
be  dme.  by  de^gi\  for  ^u^  things  now  in  our  day.  T\m^.  let  them  aee, 
wliether  while  we  at  hoin?,  in  tbe  .midst  ^f  wemrisQme  temptations^  are 
angling  with  rod^  which  now  and  then  catch  o^e  soul  for  ourLord, 
they  shall  not  be  fishing  with  nets,  which  will  bring  in  many  thousapds 
of  those,  concerning  vdiom,  with  unspeakable  joy,  in  the  day  of  tKe 
Lord,  they  may  isay.  Behold/ I  and  the  children  which  God  has  given  me! 
Let  them  see  whether,  supposing  they  should  prosper  no  farther  than  io 
preach  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all 
nations,  yet  the  end  which  is  then  to  come,  will  not  bring  them  the  more 
biqppy  lot,  wherein  they  shall  stand,  that  are  found  so  doing. 

'Let  no  man  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  which,  the  devil  will  be 
ready  ia  clqg  auc&  attempts  against  his  kingdom  with  :  for,  1  will  taKe 
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'leave  so  to  tnmslate  the  words  of  the  wise  man  in  Provertfe  (xxvii  4.) 

■  fVhaf  is  able  to  stand  before  zealf  I  am  well  satisfied  that  if  men  had 
the  wisdom  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  would  be  all  hands  at 
work  to  spread  the  name  of  bur  Jesns  into  fdl  die  corners  of  the  earth. 
Chfant  it,  O  my  God,  and  Lord  JestUy  come  quickly.* 

This  passage,  which  may  almosrt  be  said  to  have  in  it  *  something 
of  prophetic  strain/  was  first  published  in  I691.  How  much  of 
what  Cotton  Mather  then  wished  and  prayed  for  has  been  accom- 
plished!—how  much  remains  not  only  tirifuifilled,  but  almost 
unattempted, — wholly  so  in  the  part  which  at  this  day  most  nearly 

.  concerns  us !   Aiid  how  are  we  made  to  feel  thus  tliat  blind  indif- 

.ference  is  not  less  dangerous  than  blind  zeal ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment which  persecutes  one  part  of  its  subjects  is  not  more  mis- 
taken in  its  policy,  than  the  one  which  altogether  neglects  its 

•  religious  duties  towards  them,  as  if  its  owti  stability  and  security 
were  not  mainly  affected  by  the  state  of  religious  opinion  among 
thepeople. 

The  refdnned  churches,  how^ever,  have  not  always  been  wanting 
in  their  duty  toward  the  heathen  world.    Even  when  Muratori 
wrote,  he  would  hardly  have  felt  himself  justified  in  his  argument 
if,  with  all  his  erudition,  he  had  been  as  w^ell  read  in  the  history 
of  other  communions  as  of  his  own.    During  the  first  century  of 
the  reformation,  the  reformers  had  work  enough  at  home.  They 
'  had  not  only  to  preach  the  gospel  there,  but  to  defend  it,  ^ord  in 
hand.    Yet  even  then  an  attem;pt  wacf  made  by  Coligny,  widi 
the'  assistance  of  the  Genevan  church,  to  plant  a  Huguenot 
colony  in  Brazil;  and  if  the  person  to  M^hbm  the  command  was 
entrusted  had  tiot  deserted  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
.  the  Portugueze  inight  not  improbably  have  been  defeated  in  tiheir 
attempts  to  destroy  it,  and  Calvinism  have  taken  root  in^  South 
America  as  it  did  some  fourscore  years  later  in  New  England. 
What  generations  of  misery  and  of  wickedness  might  have  been 
spared  mankixid,  if  the  spirit  of  religious  or  political  discontent 
had  more  frequently  taken  this  direction^^if  the  nien  who  were 
dissatisfied,  whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  wiik  the  institu- 
'  tions  under  which  they  were  bom,  had  withdrawna  in  peiace,  and 
established  others  conformable  to  their  owti  principles  arid  desires 
'  in  dibse  wide  parts  of  the  new  world  which  were  then  unoccupied ! 
.  Ana  what  gobd  might  yet  result  if  such  men  would  take  this 
^course ! 

2  The  Dutch  were  the  first  Protestant  nation  who  had  an  oppor- 
.  tunity  of  promoting  Christianity  in  their  conquests.    It  is  the 

redeeming  part  of  their  colonial  history  :  we  are  now  only  begin- 
'  ning  to  tread  in  their  steps,  and  as  yet  hand  passibus  aquis.  They 

established  schools  and  churches  in  all  their  settlements ;  and  in 
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Ce^n  they  admitted  no  native  to  any  employment  under  them, 
unless  he  pix^essed  himself  a  member  of  die  reformed  ehnrchr 
Dr.  Brown,  in  his  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  Heathen  since  the  Reformation,  calls  this  '  an  absurd 
and  impolitic  order,  well  calculated  to  make  the  people  hypocrites, 
not  Christians/   Absurd 'and  impolitic  such  a  regulation  might 
be  wherever  it  would  be  dangerous ;  it  was  not  dangerous  in 
Ceylon,  and  Dr.  Brown  adds>  in  the  saine  sentence,  diat  it  was 
attended  with  complete  success*    Now  although  counsds,  as 
Charles      said,  ought  to  be  judged  of  rather  by  Aeir  causes  riian- 
their  consequences,  the  consequence,  when  it  is  sudi  as  was  desired 
and  expected,  nmst  be  admitted  to  be  some  proof  of  wisdom  in 
the  measures  which  have  produced  it.    Ceylon  will  probably  be-^ 
come  tlie  first  Christian  country  in  the  eastern  world.    Thare  i» 
little  presumption  in  saying  that  the  work  mi^  be  completed  there 
in  a  few  generations,  if  die  system  which  the  Dutch  began,  be 
steadily  pursued :  their  zeal  never  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  dis- 
cretion; nor  is  it  likely  now  that  we  shall  be  wanting  in  either.* 
With  regard  to  the  policy  <rf  employing  native  Christians  in  India, 
we  have  the  opinion  of  diat  most  admirable  man,  who  was  a  cour- 
tier and  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  missionary^  the  venerable  Swartz. 
*  One  thing,'  says  he,  *  I  affirm  before  God  and  man,  that  if  Chris-- 
tianity,  in  ks  plain  and  uiidisguised  form,  was  properly  promoted,* 
the  country  would  not  suffer,  but  be  benefited  by  it.    If  Christians* 
were  employed  in  some  important  offices,  they  should,  if  they  mis-* 
behaved,  be  doubly  punii^ied;  but  to  reject  them  entirely  is  not 
right,  and  discourag^.    The  glorious^God  and  our  blessed  Re- 
de^ner  has  commanded  his  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all* 
nations.    The  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  divine  perfections,  and  of 
his  mercy  to  'mankind,  may  be  abused ;  but  there  is  no  other  method 
of  reclaiming  mankind  diian  by  instructing  them  well.' 

With  the  DutA  the  work  of  conversion  had  followed  that  of 
conquest.  Their  sense  of  duty  was  quickened  by  a  «em6  of 
policy,  for  the  Portugue2e,  throughout  their  Indian  possessions,' 
had  raised  a  body  of  nominal  Christians,  who  had  been  taught  to 
regard  them  with  a  religions  hatred  as  heretics.  It  may  be  sus-* 
pected  that  the  Dutch  government  would  not  have  done  so  much 
for  the  extension  of  Christianity  vritiiout  this  clear  view,  that  they 
had  a  political  interest  in  do  doing;  for  in  Africa,  where  they  had 
not  the  same  motive,  they  appear  to  have  done  little  or  nothing. 
The  next  mission,  which  was  that  of  the  Danes,  was  unconnected' 
with  any  worldly  views.  Frederic  IV.  of  Denmark,  had :  deter- 
mined, during  his  father's*  life-time,  to  establish  one  in  the  Danish 
settlement  at  Tranquebar :  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was- 
reminded  of  his  int^tion  by  Professor  Lutkens,  who  was  one  of 
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the  royal  chfiidwis ;  and  two  young  men  who  had  been  ^uc^ted 
under  Professor  Francke  at  Halle,  offered  themselves  for  dbis 
religious  adventure — Bartholoma^us  Ziegenbalg  was  the  one,  and 
Hendk  Plutcho  the  other.  They  were  hoth  well  qualified  for  their 
undertakings  but  Ziegenbalg  was  emkiently  so;  for  he  possess'ed, 
in  rare  perfection  and  in  rarer  union>  the  virtues  of  discretion, 
unweariable  diligence,  self-devotemeat,  and  that  enlm-ged  benevo- 
lence which  nothing  but  true  piety  can  produce  and  sustain^  On 
their  arrival  at  Tranquebar  they  put  themselves  under  a  native 
schoolmaster,  took  their' place  among  the  diildres,  and  with  them 
learned  to  read  and  write  by  tracing  letters  in  the  sand.  Ziegen- 
balg composed  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Tamul  limguage, 
and  translated  into  tliat  tongue  the  .liturgy  of  die  Danish  church, 
and  the  New  Testament,  both  which  be  printed  at  a  press  with 
whidi  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Ejiowled^  had  supfrfied 
the  mission;  and  he  was^proceedmg  with  a  translation. of  the  Old 
Testament,  when,  death  put  an  end  to  his  labours>and  at  theewlj 
age  of  thirty-six  sent  him  to  his  reward. 

.  This  Danish  mission  excited  much  interest  in  Protestant  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  in  England,  where  Ziegenbalg,  during  a 
lihort  visit  to  this  part  of  the  world,  was  presented  to  the  royal 
family,and  received  from  Archbishop  Wake,  the  Bishop  of  Londoa, 
^nd  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge^  assurances 
of  their  assistance.  That  as^stance  was  continued  ^pom  time  <to 
time  for  some  twenty  y^s,  when,  upon  the  proposed  of  one  of  ike 
Danish  missionaries  to  begin  a  new  mission  at  Madras,  the  Society 
undertook  to  support  it:  their  means  were  limited  indeed;  &e 
casual  benefactions  falling  ahwt  of  £l50a  year,  and  the  amdu^  ex- 
penditure b^ng  nearly  twice  that  siun,and  gradually  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  success  of  the  attempt.  '  However,' 
said  their  report,  *  the  society  cheerfully  rely  upon  that  good  Provi- 
dence w^cb  has  hitherto  prospered  this  and  all  odier  &eir  under- 
takings, to  raise  up  such  a  true  Christian  spirit  in  this  rich  and 
trading  nation  as  will  abundantly  supply  whatever  money  shall  foe 
wanting  to  carry  on  so  charitable  and  glorious  a  design  as  tiiat  of 
enlarging  tiie  kingdom  of  God  and  of  his  Christ  upon  earth.' 
And  most  true  to  its  own  good  wishes  and  benevolent  intentions 
has  the  Society  been,  having  continued  do^n  to  the  present  day 
the  constant  and,  in  a  manner,  the  sole  patrons  of  this  mission.' 

Tliat  England  had  been  so  long  without  taking  part  in  exertions 
of  this  kind,  was  owing  at  first  to  circumstances ;  after\vards  to  a 
n^ect  alike  of  its  true  interest  and  its  duty.  Under  Elizabeth 
there  wi^  neither  call  for  such  exertions  nor  means  for  making 
them.  The  shock  sustained  during  the  RefcNrmadon  had  so  dis- 
jointed the  whol«  fabric  of  society,  Siat  it  was  long  before  an  ade^ 
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quale  supply  of  ministers  for  our  owQ  Church  could  be  provided ; 
so  that  if  t|iey  had  been  needed  for  foreign  service  Ihey  could 
not  have  been  found.  But  at  that  time  we  h^  neither  colonies, 
nor  conquests,  nor  even  factories.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  when 
the  Cfaurdi  of  Engknd  seemed  to  be  securely  established,  James 
•was  occupied  wdth  two  promts,  either  of  which,  could  it  have 
been  accomplished,  would  have  been  of  more  importance  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  than  any  effoits  for  extending  it  into  foreign 
countries  . could  have  been  in  those  times.  He  wished  to  bring 
about  peace  with  the  Romidi  church  if  re-upiou  were  impos- 
sible; and  to  unite  all  the  reformed  churches  in  one  fomi  md 
discipline..  J>evoutly  to  be  wished  for  as  both  otmcts  were,  the 
]^ursuit  of  theiu  under  his  successor,  Di^ithout  sufficient  caution 
and  pvepluiition,  was  made  ,  one  of  the  pretexts  for  the  great 
^bdUon.  During  that  rebellion  the  Society  for  the  Prop^&- 
Uon  o£  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  >  first  instituted.  But 
in  the  anarchy  which  political  and  religious  enthusiasts  had  pro^ 
duced,  there  was  too  much  confusion  and  misery  at  home  for  any 
godd  to  be  effected,  or  even  attempted^  abroad;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  the  society  was  regularly  in- 
corporated, £Mr  the  purpose  of*  furnishing  the  Colonial  Poises* 
sions  of  .  the  Crovm  of  England  with  Mimsters  of  the  Established 
Church,,  and ,  for  the  management  of  sudi  funds  as  xnight  bo 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the 
naore,  ofmlent.'  Its  operations  therefore  were  chiefly  confined  ta 
vbat  were  then  our  American  colonies,  where  they  endeavoured^ 
with  scanty  means,  to  perform  a  duty  vdiich  the  government  had 
most  unwisely  neglected.  It  was  a  tradition  am<mg  the  Jews, 
that  wheresoever  two  men  of  Ismel  were  settled  together,  ^.syna-* 
gogue  ought  to  be  built  :  and  in  the  forms  which  the  Spaniards 
observted  when  they  founded  a  city  in  their  conquests,  the  first  tbin^ 
which  they  i^et  up  was  a  post  whjsre  the  gaUows  should  stand; 
and  the  second,  a  cross  to  mark  the  place  where  the  diurchj^hould 
be  erected.  The  British  government  was  not  so  sensible  of  i^. 
policy  and  it«  duty,  and  the  neglect  of  fc^rming  m  episcopal  ?sta- 
blishm^t  in  America  is  ode  of  l^e^many  causes  .which  tended  to 
briiig  about  the  violent  separation  of  the  colcmies  from  the  mother-' 
cscH^jy.  Before  that  eyent  the  society  employed  about  an  hundred  • 
missionaries  in  America,  besides  catediists  and  schoolmasters^,  at 
^  expense  .of  from  four- ta  five  thousand  pouiKis  yearly.  Its  ex- 
ertions were  confined  afterwards  to  our  remaining  possessions  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  till  circumstances,  of  which  it  gladly  and 
zealously  avidled  itself,  enabled  it  to  act  a  more  conspicuous,  part. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  that  missimiary  spirit,  which  is  at  this 
time  prevailing  throughout  the  Protestant  world,  will  be  one  of  the 
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Diost  remarkable  features  in  tlie  history  of  the  present  age.  It  has 
not  httn  sudden  and  violent  like  diat  of  the  crusades,  and  yet  it. 
may  be  doubted  whedier  even  the  impulse  whereby  that  gr^at- 
movement  was  produced  extended  so  widefy  through  all  classes  of 
society,  or  was  felt  with  equal  force.  Its  rise  was  so  obscure  a8« 
hardly  to  be  noticed.  Little  attention  had  been  excited  by  the 
Danish  missionaries;  scarcely  any  by  what  the  Dutch  had  effie<^ed< 
in  their  AiHatic  possessions;  and  the  labours,  of  die  Moravians' 
w^uld  hardly  have  been  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own' 
littlq  community,  (of  all  religious  conununities  the  most  inoffen*: 
sive,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  has  never  committed  any 
breach  of  Christian  charity,)  if  it  had  not  been  for  Crante  s> 
account  of  their  most  extraordinary  exertions  in  Greenland,  and. 
the  entire  success  of  that  painful  mission*  By  that  bode  this: 
singular  labour  of  love  was  made  known  to  a  few  general  readers, 
and  to  what  was  then  the  still  smaller  number  of  persons  who 
took  a  religious  interest  in  such  subjects.  But  no  general  feeling* 
was^  excited. 

The  honour  of  giving  the  iGrst  impulse  to  public  feeliiig  be^ 
longs  to  the  English  Baptists.  In  what  manner  their  undertakings 
was  begun  may  be  seen  in  the  First  Number  of  this  Journal:  suffice 
it  here  to  say,  ths^  the  person  now  so  honourably  known  as  Dr. 
Carey,  who  was,  till  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  a  shoemaker,,  opened 
the  way.  It  originated  in  die  working  of  his  strong  heart  and  in- 
tellect; a  few  of  the  ministers  of  his  persuasion  met  together,  and 
the  first  subscription  for  spreading  the  gospel  in  me  h^adien 
world  amounted  to  c£l3 : 2 : 6.  This  was  m  the  year  1792.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  followed  in  1795.  The  Edinburgh^ 
in  1796.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1800.  The  Me- 
lodists had  long  had  their  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
America,  but  it  was  not  till  the  impulse  which  they  received  from 
Dr.  Coke,  that  they  extended  their  exertions  to  a  scale  which 
made  it  necessary  to  form  a  separate  society  for  its  support  and 
management. 

In  this  outburst  of  zeal  one  missionary  society  of  a  more  ques- 
tionable description  has  been  instituted,  its  professed  design  being 
*  the  general  evangelization  of  Great  Britain.^  Eocmgelization! — 
'  Bless  us,  what  a  word.'  The  friends  of  r^igion  are  called  upon 
by  4he  institutors  of  this  H<Hne  Missionary  Society,  *  to  connect 
the  eternal  interests  of  their  perishing  fellow-sinners  with  their  tours 
for  recreation  or  business,'  and  to  f  combine  their  energies  for  the  * 
diffusion  of  evangelical  truth  by  every  practical  method,  till  not  a ' 
city  or  town,  village  or  hamlet,  shall  remain  destitute  of  the  means 
of  salvation.'  The  society  it  seems  has  discovered,  that  there  are 
in  this  kingdom,  *  numerous  places,  where  a  short  sermon  and  bur- 
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lied  prayeis  are  all  tke  religioas  instruction  afforded  from  week  lb 
week ;  that  in  others,  that  scanty  instruction  is  only  had  monthly ; 
in  odiers,  quarterly  or  half  yearly,  and  in  odiers  not  ^t  all.'  But 
this  is  not  all;  they  have  discovered  that  there  are  towns  and 
cities  in  Great  Britain  destitute  of  the  means  of  salvation.  Per* 
haps  then  we  may  have  been  hitherto  mistaken  concerning  the  site 
of  OM  &iltim,  and  they  have  found  tibat  celebrated  city  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  fully  peopled,  and  having  lost  nothing  but  its 
religion  and  its  two  representatives.  Or  more  probably — for,  not? 
wittffitandiitg  our  respect  for  wiiatever  is  stated  in  an  official  repOTt, 
we  cannot  y^  entirely  believe  that  towns  and  cities  in  dds  der 
pl(mble  state  of  destitution  exist  among  us  above  ground, — ^per* 
haps  they  may  have  opened  a  tunnel,  or  sunk  a  shaft  to  the  sub* 
merged  city  of  Ariconium,  which,  as  he  who  was  inspired  by  Cider 
tells  ud,  sunk  in  an  earthquake ;  and  thb  is  the  more  {urobable, 
because  Her^ordshire  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  scene  of 
their  exploratory  travels.  A  British  Herculaneum  would,  indeed^ 
he  a  rare  discovery,  and  especially  virith  the  people  all  alive ;  the 
world  will  not  be  a  little  curious  to  learn  the  condition  of  die  sub* 
torranean  citizens,  who  are  in  wajat  of  the  gospel;  vdiat  has  been 
their  manner  of  life  in  the  lower  regions ;  what  substitute  they 
have  found  for  the  sun>  (a  secret  particularly  desirable  to  us 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year;)  and  what  their  present  religion 
may  be.  .  .  - 

But  let  us  beiar  their  report;  *  The  necessary  rules  of  an  Es- 
tablished Church,'  they  tell  us,  ^  present  those  obstades  to  efforts 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  muMtude,  which  prevent  the  re- 
gular ministers  in  that  church  from  extending  their  labours  beyond 
their  own  districts (the  reader  must  take  it  m  their  own  English) 
^without,  therefore,  reflecting  upon  tfie  clerical  labourer,  a^  though 
he  were  deficient  in  zeal,  this  mstitution  leaves  him  to  guard  the 
sheep  in  ^  fold,  and-seeks  out  the  perishing  wanderers  in  the  wil* 
demess:' — for  what?  to  bring  them  into  the  fold?  No;  but  to 
mark  and  shear  them  as  its  own.  The  institution,  which  is  in 
fact  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  schism^  '  holding  itself  ih 
eadiness  to  resign  the  care  of  its  stations  to  a  neighbouring 
minister,  or  a  district  association,  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the 
interest  of  religion  may  be  best  promoted  by  so  doing.'  The 
scheme  is  not  new.  It  is  as- old  as  the  time  when  the  Great  Re- 
bellion was  in  preparation,  atid  the  Running  Lecture  was  set  on 
foot  in  Yorkshire^  *  do  called  because  the  Lecturer  went  from 
village  to  village,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  proclaimed  where 
they  should  have  him  next,  that  his  disciples  might  follow.  They 
say  this  lecture  was  ordained  to  illuminate  tlie  dark  comers  of  tbs^ 
diocese.'   This  is  the  statement  given  in  one  of  Laud's  Annuai 
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Accounts  of  his  Province,  add  the  note  wrftten  against  it  in'  the 
margin  by  Charies,  evinces  that  tibat  calumniated  king  perceived 
the  reinedy  as  well  as  the  evil:  *  If  there  be  dark  comers  in  this 
diocese,  it  were  fit  a  tifue  light  should  illuminate  it ;  and  no^  this 
that  is  false  and  uncertain.' 

In  their  magazines,  (for  every  sect,  or  section  of  asect-?^^d  they 
all  bear  cutting  like  a  polypusr— must  have  its  magazine,)  thejr  have 
given  us  a  sample  of  the  religious  instruction  which  these  mi8«on* 
aries  communicate;  and  it  must  be  observed  that,  by  one  of  their 
xules,  no  missionary  is  employed  till  the  Committee  are  fuUy  satia«- 
fied  respecting  his  character,  talents,  and  fitness  for  the  VKtrk, 
One  of  these  qualified  evangelizationers  has  devised  what  he  calls 
Church  questift^s, '  for  the  purpose  of  creating  in  his  Uttle  flock  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  after  truth,  and  to  induce  them  to  search  the 
Scriptures.  At  every  monthly  meeting,  the  answers  to  the  last 
question  are  given  by  each  mraiber,  and  the  nextj^uestion  is  pro* 
posed.  The  questions  are  all  founded  on  Scripture,  and  the 
answCTs  have  the  explanatory  texts  appended  to  them.  From  die 
M^hole  is  collected  an  instructive  and  pleasing  'train  of  illustrations/ 
— of  which  the  foUoviing  is  not  selected  by  ourselves  for  its  folly, 
but  given  as  a  sample  in  the  magazine. 

'  Question. — In  what  respects  do  the  people  of  God  resemble  jewels  ? 
Founded  on  Mah  iii.  7. 

'  AnsToer.— In  their  origin. — ^In  their  great  rarity. — In  their  beauty. 
— in  their  shining  quality. — In  their  preGtousness.-^In'tbdr  dumbility. 
— lu  being  omaknental. — In  their  value  being  freqiieatly  determined  by 
their  weight. — ^In  not  being  sasceptible  o^  injury  by  parsing  through  a 
moderate  fire.* 

If  persons  are  to  play  at  the  old  game  of — ^what  are  my  thoughts 
like?  it  is  much  better  done  by  the  fireside  than  in  a  meeting- 
house. But  enough  of  this  worshipful  association.  We  will  only 
observe,  that  when  another  vote  for  the  erection  of  new  churches 
shall  be  moved  in  Parliament,  (and  such  vote$  we  trust  will  always 
be  brought  forward  from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  they  are  needed^) 
the  dissenting  members  who  oppose  the  grant,  may  fidy  be  re- 
minded that  one  reason  assigned  for  setting  up  this.society  for  the 
propagation  of  sdiism  by  the  founders  is,  because  '  the  provision 
made  in  the  Established  Church  for  the  religious  instruetion  of  the 
poor,  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  numbers^' 

An  opinion  has  sometimes  been  advanced,  that  th^  e^tenoe  of 
so  many  different  bodies  of  dissenters  in  tins  country  conduces 
greatly  to  the  general  good,  that  is  to  say,  that  schisms  in  religion 
are  useful  to  the  state, — a  position  in  which  there  is  as  much  para- 
dox and  as  little  truth  as  in  the  old  notion  that  it  is  desirable  fo^  the 
sake  of  health  to  have  now  and  then  a  fit  of  the  gout,  an4  that  an 
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ague  m  the  sprifig  is  physic  for  a'  kiag.  Tnxe  it  is  tfaat»  in  the 
scheme  of  Providence,  all  things  work  together  for  the  best,  and 
that,  considered  upon  the  great  scale,  present  evil  tends  to  bring 
about  future  good.  The  growth  of  dissent  we  cooaider  to  be  a 
growing  and  most  serious  evil  to  diese  kingdoms;  but,  in  the 
present  case,  it  has  occasioned  much  good  by  the  spirit  of  emu- 
laticm  which  it  has  excited,  when  the  tendency  of  that  spirit  has 
bem  aitogedier  useful.  The  funds  of  all  these  societies  have  re- 
gulaiiy  increased,  even  during  those  years  when  the  h^vit^st  pres* 
sure  was  felt  in  consequence  of  the  transition  tram  war  to  p^bce, 
and  die  g^ieral  dislocation  of  interests  which  that  shock  pro- 
duced. In  part  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  among  all 
the  dissenting  societies,  a  great  proportion  of  the  income  was  drawn 
from  those  classes  v\4io  sustained  no  loss  by  the  depreciation 
of  landed  prc^p^ty,  and  ikrived  all  the  benefit  of  having  the 
neceB»aries  of  life  at  alow  price*  But  the  steady  increase  in  all 
these  sodeties,  aud  in  all  others  of  a  reli^us  character,  can  only 
be  imputed  to  a  great  and  growing  spirit  rdUgious  zeal,  quick- 
ened by  emulation.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  Proinotii^ 
Christian  ^Knowledge  were  little  more  than  <£12,000  in  1805, 
whoi  the  Bible  Society  was  instituted;  they  now  exceed  £6S,00CK 
Ten  years  ago  a  nHmmfiil  estimate  was  made,  that  the  annual 
mcome  of  all  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  iuthe  British 
empii?e  would  not'  do  more  tiiM  defray  the  yearly  maintenance  of 
one  ship  of  the  Hoe.  Now  it  is  announced,  and  with  l>ecoming 
exultation,  that  the  expenditure  amounts  to  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds  daily  throughout  the  year;  and  that  th^  Scriptures  have 
been  published  in  one  hundred  and  forty  languages.  That  so 
mudi  zeal  should  exist  without  alloy,  is  what  no  one,  who  is  in  any 
<tegree  acquainted  with  human  nature,  would  expect.  Some 
bigotry  may  have  been  mingled  with  it,  and  more  enthusiasm; 
but  dull  indeed  nmst  be  the  understanding,  and  duller  the  heart, 
which  can  regard  the  effects  without  partaking  a  beoevolent  joy  for 
what  haa  hem  accomplished^  and  a  well-founded  hope  for  what  is 
in  progress;  and  without  admiring  and  adorii^  the  vi^ys  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  Romanists  fifeqjuently  reptoach  the  reformed  churches  with 
the  want  of  that  munihcent  spirit,  by  which  cathedrals  and  nsonas- 
teries  were  built,  and  endowed  during  the  dark  ages.  They  forget 
that  it  has  disappeared  also  among  themselves.  But  were  this 
the  place  for  investigating  that  subject,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  portion  of  that  expenditure,  which  arose  from  true 
piety  and  genuine  benevolence,  bears  but  a  s.mall  proportion  to 
what  was  extorted  from  remorse,  or  wheedled  from  weakness  and 
superstition.    Perhaps  the  world  cannot,  throughout  the  whole 
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course  of  its  annals^  supply  such  instances  of  eleemosynary  expen- 
diture as  this  little  England  has  afforded  within  our  own  remem- 
brance. It  is  an  exalted^  a  glorious  characteristic  of  the  present 
age.  God  has  blessed  our  country  with  a  prosperity  unexampled 
in  all  former  times^  and  while  a  disposition  dius  to  use  that  prospe- 
rity is  manifested  through  all  rsmks  and  classes,  in  their  degre^ra, 
we  may  hope  for  its  continuance.  Piety  never  touches  the  heart 
without  opening  the  hand.  The  suma  which  have  been  thus  col^ 
lected,  have  been  freely  and  cheerfully  given  ^  no  part  of  them  has 
been  imposed  as  fines  for  sin,  nor  received  in  payment  for  prayers 
and  masses,  which  are  either  to  open  the  gates  of  pui^tory  of  cooi 
its  atoiosphere.  From  the  widow's  mite  to  the  largest  contribu- 
tions of  die  affluent,  they  have  all  been  free-will  offerings;  and 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  most  considerable  donations 
have  almost  in  every  instance  come  from  persons  who  conceal  their 
names.  Perhaps  we  should  think  better  of  the  world  than  we 
commonly  do,  were  it  sufficiently  borne  in  mind»  that  it  is  as  much 
the  nature  of  virtue  to  avoid  observation,  as  it  is  of  folly  and 
wickedness  to  attract  it. 

No  minister,  however  expert  in  the  art  of  raising  money,  coiiU 
ever  succeed  in  putting  so  many  ways  and  means  in  motion,  as 
have  been  devised  by  die  ingenuity  of  missionary  directors  and 
collectors,  or  suggested  by  those  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
cause.  Large  smns  are  continually  produced  by  penny  a  week''^ 
subscripdons.  *  It  has  been  calculated,'  says  the  London  Mis*^ 
sionary  Society  in  a  late  report,  *  that  if  every  house  in  Great 
Britain  ndsed  only  one  penny;  per  week,  the  product  would  be 
<£450,000  per  annum.'  It  is  curious  to  look  over  the  reports,  and 
observe  by  what  various  devices  the  amount  of  the  yearly  receipts 
is  swollen.  A  little  is  4one  by  missionary  boxes,  in  shops  or  in 
private  houses,  like  die  poor-boxes  in  our  churches.  Schools  and 
juvenile  societies  supply  more ;  a  great  deal  is  raised  by  ^  Ladies' 
Branch  Societies,  or  Associations;'  something  from  the  sale  of 
pincushions  and  ladies'  work  of  all  kinds.  In  an  Evangelical  Ma- 
gazine before  us  these  items  appear — by  selling  matches,  «£l :  3s,; 
by  lending  tracts,  <£2:  Os.  9d.j  Sunday  school  boys,  75. 6d.;  pro^ 
duce  of  the  sale  of  ornamental  mouse*traps,  «£!  t  45.  6d.  One 

•  There  b  a  penny  a  week  Purgatorian  Society  at  Dublin,  every  member  lo  be  en- 
titled to  one  offipe'at  his  death,  another  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  and  a  third  at  the 
end  of  a  year;  besides  his  share  in  the  joint-stock  masses, '  the  benefits  of  which  shall 
be  extended  to  tbdr  parents*  relations,  and  friends  in  the  following  order,  that  is  to  say, 
their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts ;  and  if  married,  husbands,  wives 
and  children,  if  they  have  any  departed  who  have  lived  to  maturity,*  This  is  *  provided 
such  member  shall  die  a  natural  death,^  be  six  months  a  subscriber  to  the  ijutitutioi], 
and  be  ci^ar  gf  aU  dqes  ^t  the  time  of  their  departure*'  The  money  arising  from  thes^ 
subscriptions  b  *  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  most  necessitatcd'clergymen,  who  will  be  re- 
quu-ed  to  giVe  receipts  for  what  they  are  paid.*  This  society  was  mstituted  in  1806. 
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*  tradesman  in  a  small  way'  lays  aside  for  this  purpose  the  odd 
pence  in  every  day's  receipts,  and  recommends  others  to  follow 
his  erxample ;  another,  in  still  humbler  life,  does  the  same  with  the 
farthings.  The  wife  of  a  Greenwich  pensioner  presented  to  a  late 
Wesleyan  Missicoiary  meeting  at  Greenwich,  a  bag  containing 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  farthings.  One  person  ^ires  every  year 
die  .produce  of  a  cherry-tree.*  Sometimes  a  Sunday  school  girl 
presents  a  portion  of  her  earnings.  Sometimes  the  workmen  at 
a  manufactory  contribute  largely,  and  not  unfrequendy^  servants 
make  their  contribution  in  proportions  which  evince  a  noble  spirit. 
If  an  item  now  and  then  appears,  which  may  raise  a  smile,  there  are 
others  which  excite  a  different  feeling.  One  suin  of  ^£100  and 
another  of  ^150,.  are  given  as  offerings  to  God  for  an  unexpected 
accession  of  fortune.  One  of  the  last  Missionary  Registers  ac- 
knowledges ten  pounds  as  a  thank-offering  on  the  recovery  of  a 
child.  A  lady  presents  thirty  pounds  as  the  produce  of  her  jewels ; 
and  a  bUnd  basket-girl  as  many  shillings,  being  the  amount  of  what 
candles  must  have  cost  her  during  the  winter,  if  she  had  had  eyes 
to  see.  What  a  sunshine  of  die  soul  must  that  poor  girl  have 
enjoyed !  5  If  tiioii  hast  much,  give  plenteously ;  jf  diou  hast  litde, 
do  thy  diligence  gladly  to  give  of  that  little :  for  so  gatiierest  thou 
thyself  a  good  reward  in  the  day  of  necessity.'  This  cruse  will  not 
fiul.  The  whole  receipt  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  its 
first  thirteen  years  was  little  more  than  ^22,000;  last  year  the  in- 
come e  xceeded  <£39,0(X).  *  .In  reference  to  this  subject,'  they  say, 

*  there  is  a  fact  to  be  stated  which  deserves  attention.  On  a  careful 
investigation  it  appears,  that  the  society  never  had,  since  it  began 
to  send  out  missionaries,  and  has  not  at  this  moment,  more  funds  in 
hand  than  would  serve  to  discharge  its  actual  obligations  on  ac- 
count of  its  missions  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  And  yet  it  has 
never  been,  put  to  any  difficulty  in  dischai^ing  the  obligations 
which  it  had  contracted:  nor  has  it  been  withheld,  merely  by 
the  want  of  funds,  from  entering  on  any  promising  undertaking 
brought  before  its  Committees,  The  Committee  states  this  fact 
as  a  ground  of  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  that  He  has 
enabled  the  Society  to  proceed  with  such  an  equal  and  stea^dy 
course.' 

At  this  time  the  Church  Missionary  Society  employs  four 
hundred  and  nineteen  labourers,  of  whom  only  106  are  Euro- 
pesms.    The  rest  are  natives  of  the  respective  countries  in  which 

*  Perhapsihe  oddest  contribution  is  that  which  was  thas  announced  m  one  of  the 
advertiienients  on  the  'CO vers  of  the  ETangelicai  Magaeine :  '  James  Crabb  takes  the 
liberty  to  inform  missionaries  of  every  denomination,  tliat  he  will  supply  each  at  their 
&)ing  from  England,  with  a  case  of  pickles,  ^atis :  apply  with  reference.  And  likewise 
5.  C.  has  for  sale,  oils,  ficc.  of  the  first  qualities,  on  the  lowest  terms,  for  fcady  money.* 

*  they 
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they  are  employed  as  teachers  or  readers  of  the  Seriptmes^  It 
has  nine  missions,  subdivided  into  fort)r-two  Missionary  stations* 
These  missions  are  the  West  African,  the  Mediterranean^  Cal- 
cutta and  North  Indian,  Madras  and  South  Indian,  Bombay  and 
Western  Indian,  Ceylon,  Australasia,  the  West  Indies,  mission, 
and  the  North  West  American.  Wilt  these  missions  255  schools- 
are  connected,  in  which  more  than  13,000  scholars  are  at  thia 
time  receiving  instruction,  of  whom  about  1400  are  adults;  and 
ten  printing  presses  are  actively  employed  in  various  missionary' 
stations  in  printing  the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  elementary  books 
for  the  schoob.  It  has  proceeded  wisely,  profiting  by  the  expe-i 
rience  of  the  other  societies,  to  avoid  the  errors  which  they  com-' 
mitted  at  their  outset^  and  having  some  advantages  peculiar  to 
itself. 

The  Moravians  (who  cannot  be  praised  above  their  deserts  for 
their  meek  and  truly  Christian  spirit  as  a  community)  appear 
always  to  have  selected  for  their  missionary  stations,  those  places 
where,  either  from  natural  or  artificial  causes,  the  people  were 
most  miserable,  and  stood,  therefore,  most  in  need  of  religious 
comfi)rt.  With  this  feeling  they  went  among  the  Hottentots 
uiMier  the  Dutch  government,  the  slaves  in  Demerara,  and  the 
sugar  islands,  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Greenlanders,  the  most 
forlorn  of  the  human  race,  inhabiting  the  most  ,  cheerless  and  in- 
clement region  of  the  habitable  earth.  They  went,  as  their  own 
true  poet  describes  them,  to  encounter 

'  Strange  scenes,  strange  men  5  untold,  untried  distress ; 
Pain,  hardships,  famine,  cold,  and  nakedness ; 
Diseases,  death  in  every  hideous  form. 
On  shore,  at  sea,  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  storm  5 
Wild  beasts  and  wilder  men  5  unmoved  with  fear. 
Health,  comfort,  safety^  life,  they  count  not  dear. 
May  they  but  hope  a  Saviour  s  love  to  show^ 
And  warn  one  spirit  from  eternal  woe ; 
Nor  will  they  faint  5  nw  can  they  strive  in  vain. 
Since  thus,  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain.* 

Montgomery's  Greenland, 

They  went  not  where  there  was  the  widest  scene  for  exertion, 
but  where  there  was  the  most  difficult  and  painful  labour  to  per- 
form. The  Church  Missionary  Society  directed  its  attention  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  there  was  most  to  be  done,  and 
therefore  denominated  itself  a  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and 
the  East,  'not,  however/ they  said,  '  considering  their  name  as 
binding  them  to  exclude  tibeir  attempts  from  any  other  unoccupied 
place,  which  might  present  a  prospect  of  success  to  their  labours.' 
From  the  beginning,,  they  declared  that  their  intention  was  hot  to 
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interfere  with  tbe  other  existmg  missipiiary  iiu»titatioa6,  but  to  co- 
opeilEite  ifdth  them  for  the  oae  great  object  which  they  all  had  ia 
view,  and  to  direct  their  chief  attention  towards  those  parts  of  the 
w(M']d  whi^h  were  unocqupied  by  their  fellow-lsJaourers.  *  They 
require  not/  they  said,  *  the  pecuniary  aid  of  those  who  already, 
to  the  extent  of  their  power,  contribute  to  the  support  of  other 
snnilar  institutioQs;  of  all  such  persons  they  r^ard  it  aa  the  duty 
to  continue,  undiminished,  the  support  they  have  hitherto  given. 
What  they  ask  of  them  is  their  counsel  their  good  wishes,  their 
prayers.  Let  nctt  the  Society  be  considered  as  opposing  any  diat 
are  engaged  in  the  same  excellent  purpose.  The  world  is  ah  ex- 
tensive field,  and  in  the  Church  of  Christ  there  is  no  competition 
of  interests.' 

They  began  upon  the  proper  principle,  that  the  Church  of 
England  can  allow  no  person  to  officiate  as  minister,  vvho  has  not 
been  episcopaUy  ordained^.  '  Episcopal  ordination,  having  respect 
to  the  present  improved  state  of  society  in  this  island,  is  justly  cour 
ferred  upon  those  only  whose  education  and  learning  qualify  them 
for  the  rank  vvhich  the  English  clergy  hold  ^n  society.  It  is  evi- 
dent, ho^vev^,  tibat  a  missionary,  dwelling  amongst  savages,  rude 
and  illiterate,  does  not  require  tbe  same  kind  of  talents,  manners^ 
leami^,  which  are  necessary  in  an  officiating  minister  in  England. 
But  ordination  admits  not  of  distortions,  correspondent  to  the 
d^ee  of  refineo^nt  in  society*  He  who  is  once  episcopally 
ordaimd,  tik)ugh  with  the  sole  view  of  acting  as  a  missionsu^  to  the 
heathen,  would  ,  possess  the  power  of  holding  and  officiating  in  any 
benefice,  to  whiebhe  might  be  presented*  in  the  English  Church. 
This  circumstance  necessarily  requires  extreme  qaution  in  ordain- 
ing persons  for  the  purposes  of  missions  only.'  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  tiiey  determined  to  send  the  missionaries  in  the  capacity 
of  catechista  only,  when  persons  already  in  orders  did  not  ofi'er 
themselves,  or  cir^cumstances  did  hot  justify  an  application  fcH- 
regijdar  ordipatioh.  -  For  this:they  hpd  the  aiitbori^y  of  the  priihi- 
tive  cbur^,  mid  the  exatniplQ,  to  a^  certain  jVpiot^  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Kqowledg^«  the  missionaries  pf  which  ena- 
ployed  the*  ablest  of  their  CohYierts  in  this  capacity.  For  a  while 
neither  clergymen,  nor  persons>  qualified  to  act  in  ijiis  humbler 
character,  presented  themselves.  It  w^s  npt  likely,  indeed,  that 
volunteep?s  of  tb#  latjter  descriptipn  would  b^  founds  when  there 
were  other  societies  which  would  receive  them  upon  a  higher 
footing;  and  the  Committee,,  when  they-lamented  that  there  was 
a  want  of  zeal  in  the  Church,  and  censured  it  precipitately,  and  <as 
has  since  been  proved)  injuriously  on  that  score,  seem  not  to  have 
been  fully  aware  that  the  climate  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  they  had 
fixed  on  for  their  first  operations,  was,  above  sli  others^  dangerous 
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to  European  constitutions.  In  fact  the  Sierra  Leone  Company 
had  been' at  that  time  five  years  inquiring  in  vain  for  a  chapkin. 

In  other  things  they  were  not  precipitate.  They  consulted 
with  missionaries  who  had  returned  from  their  labours,  and  learned 
from  them  ^  the  extreme  difficulty  of  communicating  the  truths  of 
the  gospel,  where  no  foundation  of  knowledge  has  been  laid; 
where  no  previous  truths  are  acknowledged;  from  which  others 
naay  proce^ ;  where  consdence  ha»  rarely  been  enlightened  to 
discern  between  good  and  evil;  and  where, perhaps^ the  language 
possesses  no  terms  adapted  to  express  the  principal  ideas  of  the 
Christian  faith.'  They  determined,  therefore,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  their  missionaries,  by  printing  grammars  and  vocabularies  for 
their  use  in  the  language  of  the  countries  to  which  they  might  be 
sent;  and  spelling-books  and  other  elementary  works  for  the 
natives,  as  introductory  to  their  religious  instruction.  They  deter- 
mined also  to  print  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  tracts 
conveying  in  a  popular  way  the  rudiments  of  Christian  knowledge. 
'Books  they  knew  might  penetrate  where  missionaries  would  not  be 
adtnitted,  and  might,  in  great  measure,  supply  their  place.  The 
j>re8s  had  been  the  great  instrument  of  civilization  in  Europe,  and 
It  was  to  be  hoped  ^at  in  Africa  and  Asia  the  •same  means  would, 
•in  due  time,  produce  a  similar  effect.  The  Bible  Society  came  in 
liid  of  this  intention  in  one  part;  in  another  they  availed  themselves 
of  Mr.  Brunton,  whom  the  society  in  Scotland  for  props^tang  the 
gospel  had  employed  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  they  printed  iiis  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  of  the  Susoo"*^  language,  with  some  cate- 
chisms and  other  small  tracts  in  the  same  tongue. 
•  After  a  while,  they  sought  in  Protestant  Germany  for  mission- 
aiies,  wisely  following  in  this  point  also  the  steps  of  the  venerable 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  There  they  learnt, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  new  missionary  societies 
'm  England,  a  seminary  for  missionaries  had  been  instituted  at  Ber- 
lin, vtdbich  was  at  first  supported  by  an  individu^,  Mr.  Von  Schinn- 
ding,  of  Doborlugk  in  Saxony,  ranger  of  the  electoral  forests ;  and 
vAien  private  circumstances  made  bim  withdraw  his  assist»ice,  by 
ihe  voluntary  contributions  of  some  clergymen  in  East  Frisia  and 
Westphalia.  The  measure  of  sending  out  laymen  in  the  cha- 
racter of  catechists  was  thus  rendered  unnecessary,  for  the  Ger- 
man missionaries  receiving  ordination  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
were  received  as  ministers  of  a  sister  communion.    It  is  not  our 


•  The  writer  of  the  report,  however,  was  mistaken  in  saving,  that  never  before  had 
any  book  been  written,  ranch  less  printed,  in  the  native  languages  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  A  little  volume  in  Angolan  and  Portugueze,  by  the  Jesuit  P.  Francesco 
Pacconio,  was  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1642,  Its  title  is  Gentw  de  Angola  sufficieiUementc 
instruido  not  v*yiteri9$  de  noisa  smia  Fe. 
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iiileiilion-  in  t}tis.^lac!&  to  .{Hiraue  tke  history  of  the  mission,  far«. 
ther  than  to  show  what  are  die  results^  and  how  well  the  founda^ 
tions  have  been  laid.  Paring  some  years,  so  many  disasters  oc-> 
curred,  the  efFe<:ts  of  the  slave-trade  were  so  ruinous^  and  ther^ 
expenditure  so  great,  that  sometimes  scarcely  any  reasonable  hope, 
seemed  to  remain.  But  from  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  that 
abominable  trade,  jvhen  Sierra  Leone  was  opened  as  an  asylum, 
for  those  who  were  rescued  from  captivity,  every  thing  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  even  of  the  most  sanguine  expectations^ 
it  might  be  said,  were  it  not  that  the  climate  is  so  dreadfully 
injurious  to  European  constitutions.  Many  are  the  precious, 
lives  which  have  beqn  thus  lost.  And  can  any  thing  affect  the 
heart  more  deeply  th^n  the  patient  religious  heroism  with  which 
men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  very  flower  of  their  hopes,  for- 
sake friends  and  country  fpr  such  a  destination,  knowingly  to 
encounter  this  great  and  certain  danger,  with  no  worldly  views^ 
present  or  future,  but  jself-devpted,  and  undeterred  by  the  fate  of 
their  predecessors,  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  noQn-day ! 

One  of  the  missionaries  on  tliis  most  important,  but  most  peril- 
ous station,  writes  thus  to  the  Committee : — *  I  have  kept  my 
health  tolerably  well  since  I  wrote  to  you  last :  but  my  constitu^ 
tion  is  so  broken,  thata  very  little  exertion  obliges  me  to  lie  down 
to  rest — ^npt  to  say  sick,  but  exhausted.  Our  physicians  say^, 
diat  bad  I  visited  Europe,  in  due  time,  I  should  have  been  now. 
as  strong  as  ever  I  vyas.  This  induces  me  to  suggest  to  the 
Comm^tee,  whether  it  might  nbt  be  made  a  rule  for  missionaries 
comang  hither  in  future,  ti^at,  after  staying  a  certain  number  of 
years^  they  should  be  permitted  to  retmti  home  for  the  purpose 
of  recruiting  their  streogdi ;  for  certainly  in  this  country  we  do 
eat  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  and  at  the  expense  of 
our  lives.  The  jonssionary  would  be  animated  by  the  hope  of 
seeing  his  friends  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  period,  and  of  being 
refreshed  both  in  body  and  soul ;  and  our  spiritual  life  needs  as 
much  re-animation  as  our  bodies  do  after  so  much  absence.  When 
I  say  this,  do  not  think  that  I  myself  should  wish  to  leave  my  sta- 
tion. .  I  have  lived  here  sixteen  years ;  now  let  me  be  buried  with 
my  people.' 

The  Committee,  upon  this  affecting  representation,  very  pro- 
perly determined  that  the  labourers  in  this  mission  should  he  au- 
^rized  to  visit  Eu^rope  after  the  completion  of  every  sixth  year 
of  residence  in  Africa*  allowing  them  thus  their  Sabbatical  year. 

The  good  has  been  very  great  there.  By  the  official  returns  in 
August,  1822,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone 
consisted  of  iQfill  souls,  of  whom  more  dian  11,000  w^ere  ne- 
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groes,  rescued  by  our  cruisers  from  slavery.  Perhaps  so  m^dk* 
happiness  and  unmingled  good  were  never  bei^bre  produced  by  the 
6mplo3anent  of  a  naval  force.  Eleven  thoulsand  human  beings  had 
tfien  been  rescued  from  the  horrors^of  the  middle  passage,  (horrors, 
be  it  remembered,  which  have  been  aggravated  by  the  abolition.df 
the  slave-trade,  such  is  the  remorseless  villainy  of  those  who  still 
carry  on  that  infamous  traffic,)  though  the  mortality  among  them> 
when  they  are  first  landed,  arising  from  their  treatment  on  board 
the  slave-ships,  has  been  dreadful.  They  are  settled  in  villages, 
under  the  superintendance  of  missionaries  or  schoolmasters,  sent 
out  from  this  country,  and  of  native  teachers  and  assistants, 
whom  the  settlement  now  begins  to  suj^ly.  The  efiect  of  tbis^ 
training  has  been  such,  that  though,  when  the  population  of  the- 
colony  was  only  4000,  there  had  been  forty  cased  in  the  ca- 
lendar for  trial,  ten  years  after,  when  the  population  was  upM^ards 
of  16,000,  there  were  only  six;  and  not  a  single  case  from  any  of 
the  villages  under  the  management  of  a  missionary  or  school- 
master. It  is  affirmed  that  the  '  authority  of  the  word  of  God/ 
in  connexion  with  Christian  discipline,  supersedes  among  them' 
almost  all  necessity  for  human  laws.'  *  Most  of  those  with  whom 
I  live,'  says  a  missionary,  (whose  life  has  since  been  sacrificed  itt 
this  good  cause,)  *  I  have  seen  brought  from  the  holds  of  slave- 
ships.  I  have  seen  them  rise  from  the  chains  of  the  slave-dealer 
to  become  industrious  men  and  women,  pious  Christians,  affee- 
tionate  husbands  and  wives,  tender  fathers  and  mothers,  ancl 
peaceful  neighbours.  Considering  these  things,  I  have  always 
thought  myself  among  the  happiest  of  men,  in  serving  in  this  way 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Would  this  true  servant  of  his  heavenly 
Master  have  exchanged  that  feeling  for  all  the  victories  of  Buo- 
naparte and  all  his  power,  even  if  that  power  had  been  stable? 
Could  any  success  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  or  fortune  have  given 
him  a  happiness  equal  in  kind  or  in  degree,  to  that  which  he  thus 
deserved  and  obtained  ?  Captain  Sabine,  of  the  Engineers,  has 
authorized  the  Committee  to  State  his  testimony  that, '  after  spend- 
ing SIX  weeks  in  the  colony,  and  closely  and  repeatedly  inspecting 
the  state  of  the  liberated  Africans,  under  the  care  of  Christian 
instructors,  the  representation  of  their  improved  condition  was 
perfectly  true ;  and  that  in  reference  to  the  largest  assemblage  of 
them,  at  Regent's  Town,  their  spirit  and  conduct  are  such,  that 
he  is  persuaded  there  is  not  to  be  seen  upon  earth  a  community  Of 
equal  size  so  truly  exemplary;'  A  naval  officer,  who  had  sfeeti 
much  of  the  negroes  in  slavery,  was  so  struck  with  the  state  of 
these,  that  he  could  hardly  believe  they.had  been  under  instruc- 
tion only  since  the  end  of  the  year  1816.  Inquiring  what  mediod 
had  been  pursued  to  bring  them  from  the  deplorable  condition  in 
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which  thfey  Were  received,  to  such  a  state  in  so  sltort  a  time,  Sir 
Charles  McCarthy  repSied,  '  tio  other  than  teaching  them  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  which  thfese  gientlemen  were  sent  to  propa- 
gate by  the  Church  Misi^ionary  Society.  By  this  alone  they  have 
ruled  tfiem,  aiid  have  raised  them  to  a  common  leVel  with  other 
(iviKzed  pieople ;  and  believe  me,'  he  added,  *  if  you  admit  Chri^ 
tian  teachers  intbyour  island,  you  will  find  your  negroes  soon  bet- 
come  affectionate  and  faithful  servants  to  you/ 

And  here  the  difference  between  the  system  which  has  been 
thus  successfully  pursued,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  South  Ame- 
rica, should  be  noticed.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  Jesuits  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  intercourse  between  their  people 
and  the  Spanish  Americans.  No  such  policy  has  befen  attempted 
here ;  and  the  good  which  has  been  done,  has  been  effected  in 
spite  of  the  bad  example  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  and  other  set* 
tiers.  To  seclude  them  from  the  danger  of  that  example  would  not 
have  been  possible;  nor,  if  practicable,  would  it  have  been  wise, 
the  object  being,  not  to  keep  these  negroes  (as  the  Jesuits  did  the 
Indians)  ih  perpetual  pupilage,  but  to  train  them  in  civilisation^ 
and  bring  them  forward  as  an  intellectual.  Christian,  and  Pro- 
testant people,  to  take  their  part  as  British*  subjects  in  a  British 
colony.  This  they  are  already  beginning  to  do,  some  of  them 
having  already  acted  as  jurors  in  Freetown.  One  proof,  how  well 
these  people  have  profited  by  the  lessons  they  have  received,  and 
it  may  be  added,  one  proof  also  of  their  kind  disposition,  is  seen 
in  their  conduct  towards'  their  fellow  negroes  who  are  newly 
landed  from  the  captured  slave-ships.  They  vie  with  each  Other 
who  shall  clothe  them,  and  take  them  to  their  houses  as  guests. 
They  are  fully  sensible  of  tlie  benefit  which  they  have  themselves 
refceived,  and  that  whatever  has  been  done  for  them,  has  been  the 
^ect  of  pure  Christian  benevolence ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
their  means,  they  contribute  largely  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Association.  There  are  between  three?  and  four  thousand  scho-* 
lars  in  the  different  schools,  and  there  is  also  a  Christian  Institu- 
tion, or  seminai*y,  where  youths  are  trained  as  assistants. 

The  Roman  Catholic  historian.  Dr.  Lingard,  speaking  of  the 

*  Tints  ntkfoctorilj  we  are  enabled  to  answer  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Cald- 
pleugh  in  his  Travels, '  What  is  the  fate  of  the  re-captured  negro  carried  into  Sierra 
Leone  ?*  That  gentleman  was  misinformed  upon  this  subject  when  he  added,  *  would 
k  not  have  befcn  better  for  him  to  have  quietly  reached  the  Brawl  shoves,  and  been  seAt 
to  work  in  a  plantation,  than  tq  be  noaFched  iKbout,  th«  Castle-jard  in  the  tigl^ened 
kabits  of  a  soldier,  of  ail  others  the  niost  gjallijig  to  a  black,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ported  to  our  West  India  islands  to  fill  up  the  ranks?  I  make  these  observations  with- 
ODt  meaning  that  any  blame  should  be- inferred,  bnt  ordy  to  show  ISiat  the  welUnieatit 
epdesTOors  of  legialatorehaiv^decidedly-DOtboUered  -theconditHHi  of  the  n«gro  race.'-* 
(vol.  u  p.  91.)  It  is  the  more  desirable  that  this  mistaken  representatioit  should  be 
contradicted,  because  it  occurs  in  a  work  of  some  value  and  authority.  -  ' 
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conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  takes  that  opportunity  of  extolling  - 
the  papal  law  of  clerical  celibacy.    *  Had  Augustine  and  his  asso-  ^ 
ciates>  he  says, '  been  involved  in  the  embarrassments  of  marriages 
they  would  never  have  torn  themselves  from  their  homes  and  . 
country,  and  have  devoted  the  best  portion  of  their  lives  to  the 
conversion  of  distant  and  unknown  barbarians/  Other  arguments^ 
in  defence  of  that  injurioui^  law,  have  been  again  and  again  con- 
futed ;  and  this  assertion  also,  or  rather  the  inference  \diich  he , 
would  draw  from  it,  is  now,  like  Muratori's  bootless  boast,  abun- 
dantly disproved  by  facts.    Married  missionaries  are  employed 
by  all  the  Protestant  societies :  the  men  are  not  found  less  alert 
in  their  vocation,  nor  less  devoted  to  it  because  they  have  wives 
and  children ;  and  the  women,  in  their  station  and  decree,  are  not 
less  meritoriously,  nor  less  usefully  employed  than  their  husbands.. 
They  are  missionaries  of  civilization,  and  most  eflScient  ones ; — 
helpmates  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word :  half  the  business  of 
education  could  not  be.  conducted  without  them. 

The  Societies  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  mentioa 
without  praise,  or  think  of  without  mingled  feelings  of  pride 
and  veneration,  use  no  endeavours  for  increasing  their  income 
bjr  attracting  notice,  or  by  any  other  devices.  They  stand  upon 
high  ground,  almost  the  acknowledged  representative?  of  the 
English  Church.  But  the  missionary  societies,  appealing,  as  they- 
needs  must  do,  to  popular  feeling,  are  well  aware  that  small 
means  maybe  made  conducive  to  the  great  end  they  have  in 
view;  finance  being  of  necessity  as  anxious  a  subject  with  them  as 
it  was  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  m  those  difficult 
years,  when  he  had  to  discover  what  taxes  might  be  laid  on  in-^ 
stead  of  what  might  be  repealed.  Some  of  their  ways  and  means 
joaay  Tserve  to  raise  a  smile ;  one  devised  for  the  school  fund, 
to  propose  that  any  person  or  persons  who  would  subscribe  five 
pounds  annually,  during  six  years,  for  educating  a  pooB  African 
child,  should  fix  upon  a  name  for  that  child,  and  by  such  subscrip- 
tions no  trifling  number  have  been  provided  for.  It  is  however  to 
be  wished  that,  in  all  these  cases,  a  vernacular  surname  might  be 
preserved ;  for  as  little  means  are  of  importance  in  a  work  such  as 
the  societies  have  undertaken^  so  also,  looking,  like  those  societies, 
far  before  us,  little  things  become  of  some  moment  in  the  course 
of  human  affairs.  The  field  of  history  is  already  so  wide  that 
we  are  glad  of  every  incidental  help  to  memory ;  as  that  field  is 
extended  (and  every  generation  is  extending  it)  such  help  will 
more  and  more  be  required ;  and  yet  the  propensity  of  Europeans 
to  impose  old  nsunes  upon  new  places,  and  their  own  propria  g$t€B 
maribu^upon  new  people,  will  be  found  hereafter  not  a  little  to 
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pei-piex  young  readers,  and  sometimes  to  confuse  old  ones.  One 
reason  (in  addition  to  the  remoteness  of  the  subject)  why  oriental 
history  is  so  much  less  clearly  recollected  and  arranged  in  the 
mind  tfaan  that  of  the  ancient  or  Christian  world,  is  because  the 
same  names,  witii  little  variety,  occur  in  all  Mahommedan  coun- 
tries, and  in  all  ages.  There  is  no  inconvenience  at  present  in 
having  black  Gerard  Noels  and  William  Wilberforces,  and  Han- 
nah Mores  at  Sierra  Leone ;  but  they  should  have  their  own 
«ames  besides — good,  honest,  negro  names,  of  African  growth. 
The  list  would  be  found  sufiicientiy  ample  without  going  to  such 
appellations  as  the  '  strong  names'  of  the  King  of  Dahomy,  who 
in  this  respect  went  far  beyond  the  ever-memorable  Barebones, 
or  Antonio  of  die  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  Pereira.  One  of  his 
strong  names  was,  '  I  am  easy  in  my  pace,  but  always  in  pursuit;' 
another,  *  Wherever  I  rub  I  leave  my  scent a  third  was,  *  The 
male  oyster,'  implying  Aat  he  was  '  hard  to  crack.' 

This  digression  reminds  us  of  another  point  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  more  important  in  its  consequences.  The  Wesleyan 
missionaries  on  the  Gambia  have  taken  up  die  practice  of  preach- 
ing to  the  negroes  in  their  own  broken  English — the  talkee-talkee 
tongue.  It  was  asserted  some  years  ago  in  Bcdingbrc^e'is  Voyr 
age  to  the  Demerary,  (the  book  of  a  very  ingenious  man,)  that  the 
Moravians  had  composed  a  grammar  of  this  patois,  and  translated 
a  book  of  hymns  into  it,  and  even  the  bible.  The  paiois  itself  is 
well  described  there  as  including  many  African  words,  but  having 
for  its  basi»the  English  language,  freed  from  inflections,  and  sof- 
tened by  a  multitude  of  vowel  terminations.  That  which  is  spoken 
by  the  French  negroes  is  said  to  have  a  similar  character.  There 
is  indeed  a  probability  <iiat  many  mixed  languages  may  spring  out 

the  corruption  of  die  existing  European  tongues,  in  like  maii- 
ner  as  the  great  branches  of  these  arose  out  of  the  debasement  of 
tibe  Latin ;  but  the  fewer  the  better.  It  should  be  the  tendency  of 
iHviUzation  not  to  increase  th^  confusion  of  Babel,  but  to  lessen 
it.  T^ere  can  be  no  necessity  either  few  preaching  or  \vriting  in 
brc^en  English,  because  the  negroes  who  converse  in  this  jargon 
understand  good  English  though  they  do  not  speak  it,  and  chiklreti 
are  just  as  easily  taught  the  one  as  the  other ;  but  in  proportion  a^ 
the  missionaries  condescend  to  the  vulgar  speech  for  the  sake  of 
producing  immediate  effect,  they  counteract  what  th§  schools  are 
doing.  A»  connected  with  civilization  thia  is  a  pc^t  of  some  imr 
portance ;  and  with  regard  to  literature,  we  have  ofteu  bought 
how  fortunate  it  is  that  ScQtch  should  be  the  only  written  variety 
of  our  lansuage^  and  that  there  is  no  Webh-Enelish  nor  Irish- 
Engli^;  that  T'm  Bobbin  is  the  only  vernacular  l4ancashire 
fu^or,  and  th^  Exmoor  Dialogue  the  oidy  sample  from  the  west. 
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It  ii^  some  consolation  to  think  that  when  we  shall  have  a  Welsh 
Burns,  or  a  great  Irish  Unknown,  they  must  write  in  a;lai^ui^e 
that  everjrbody  will  understands 

The  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone  have  every  thing  in  their 
favour,  the  climate  alone  excepted;  that  evil  is  indeed  tremen- 
dous, and  the  scene  of  labour  will  of  course  be  relinquished  to 
men  whose  complexion  and  constitution  are  congenial  to  the 
region,  as  soon  as  a  succession  of  qualified  person^  shall  have  been 
raised.  The  worit  is  comparatively  easy  aiid  certain  there,  because 
they  have  the  present  and  eflfective  countenance  of  the  ^ovemmeat, 
and  appear  to  the  persons  under  their  care,  unequivocally,  as 
benefactors  in  the  very  highest  degree.  To  be  released  from  a 
French  or  Portugueze  slave-ship,  (no  language  can  exaggerate  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  in  these  vessels  at  this  time ;)  to  be 
restofed  to  freedom,  fed,  clothed,  treated  not  with  mere  humanity 
(which  i^  due  even  to  beasts,)  but  with  a  care  and  kindness  that 
may  truly  be  called  parental,  and  placed  in  villages  with  their  own 
countrymen,  where,  under  the  sure  protection  of  eq^al  lawp,  they 
have  to  labour  for  themselves  alone,  upon  lands  assi^ed  to  them 
as  their  own  freeholds, — the  negro's  heart  must  be  as  impenetrable 
as  that  of  the  slave-dealer,  if  it  were  not  open  to  the  instructions 
of  those  who  are  the  immediate  agents  in  all  this  good.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  when  an  Englishnum  looks  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  thinks  of  the  part  which  France  <;ontinues  to  take  in  the 
Blave-trade,  he  may  feel  not  less  proud  of  his  country  than  when 
he  calls  to  mind  the  Peninsular  war  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 

In  New  Zealand  the  missionaries  are  without  any  of  tlie  advanr 
tages  which  facilitate  their  efforts  in  West  Africa,  and  they  have 
difficulties  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  overcome.  But  concerning  th^ 
fine  country  and  what  is  doing  there,  we  shall  hereafter  treat  more 
at  length  than  our  present  limits  can  allow.  The  direct  benefit, 
which  they  have  to  offer  there,  is  civilization,  with  all  the  ble38ingjs 
in  its  train.  But  the  first  great  difficulty  among  savages  is  tp 
make  them  sensible  that  civilization  is  a  benefit,  and  that  any  of  itp 
consequences  can  compensate  for  that  lawless  liberty,  which  must 
be  surrendered  befere  it  can  be  attained.  They  are  in  this  respect 
like  children,  who  must  learn  the  grammar  before  they  ccrapre- 
hend  its  use.  The  way  is  plainer  in  India,  and  the  Society  therQ, 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  proceeds  upon  a  snre 
course.  Treading  in  the  steps  of  the  Society  for  propioting 
Christian  Knowledge,  it  is  supporting  schools,  raising  up  nf^ye 
teachers,  catechists  and  missionaries;  printing  bible^  and  reliigioifis 
books,  and  supplying  the  Indian  converts  with  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  their  own  language,  in  which  latter  object 
the  Prayer^Book  and  Homily  Society  take»  m  active  part-  Tl^s 
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is,W  ^Ject  of  no  little  moinei|t>  especially  in  India.  Mr.  Corri^ 
one  «f  the  chaplum  of  the  Honourable  Company,  by  whom  the 
Hiodoostanee  version  was  execnted  upon  a  thoroi^h  conviction 
ite  importance  and  utiUty,  has  well  observed  that  as  both  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos  place  die  whole  of  their  religion  in  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  even  consider  the  repose  of  the  soul  to  depend  on 
the  due  performance  of  funeral  rites,  it  must  be  expected  *  that  the 
absence  of  all  forms  and  ceremonies  in  worship  should  be  an 
additional  obstacle  in  tlieir  minds  to  the  reception  of  Christianity. 
Thou^  grace  may  enable  a  man  to  forsake  all  for  Christ,  and  to 
sit  loose  po  all  considerations  of  this  kind,  yet  it  seems  desirable 
to  ineet»  as  far  as  possible,  what  may  be  called  their  innocent 
pr^udices,  and  this  the  decent  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  calculated  to  do.'  Botii  Mohammedans  and  Hin- 
doos, when  beginning  to  feel  that  the  religion  which  is  proposed 
to  them  is  worth  a  thought,  have  asked,  *  how  do  you  worship? 
what  are  your  methods  of  marriage  and  burial?  •  To  such  in- 
quiries,' says  Mr.  Corrie,  *  we  can  aflFord  a  satisfactory  answer  by 
supplying  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  I  have 
known  instances  of  natives  of  India  spending  the  night  in  reading 
a  copy  of  the  Prayer  Book,  so  eager  were  they  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  our  mode  of  worship.' 

This  exemplai^  minister  had  one  day  performed  the  funeral 
servKefor  a  woman  of  the  native  congregation,  when  a  heathen, 
seeing  the  number  of  persons  who  were  returning  from  the  burial, 
asked  what  English  gentleman's  funeral  the  Padre  Sahib  had  been 
attending.  One  of  the  female  Christians  answered  with  a  feeling 
of  pride, '  No  English  gentleman  is  dead; — ^it  is  the  remains  of  a 
poor  woman  like  myself  that  have  been  interred  wkh  .these 
honours.'  On  the  same  occasion  a  man  came  to  Mr.  Corrie,  and 
sud  that  his  former  prejudices  concerning  the  respect  due  to  the 
body  after  death  had  at  times  recurred  to  his  mind,  though  they 
had  not  prevented  him  from  adhering  to  the  gospel;  *  but  now/ 
said  he, '  I  have  not  a  wish  ungratified.  When  I  die,  let  Christian 
brethren  be  thus  assembled,  and  hear  the  word  of  exhortation; 
and  may  I  never  be  separated  from  your  feet.' 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant,  while  thus  touching  upon  the  funeral 
service,  to  bring  forward  in  this  place  a  curious  instance  of  its 
effect.  The  story  is  related  by  Bishop  Sprat,  in  a  visitation  sei'- 
mon,  as  having  happened  within  the  compass  of  his  own  know- 
ledge. 

'  It  was  immediately  after  the  happy  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  when, 
together  with  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  English  liberties,  the 
cborch  and  the  liturgy  were  also  newly  restored,  that  a  noted  rin^eader 
of  schism  in  the  former  times  was  to  be  buried  in  one  of  the  pripcipal 
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churches  of -LoBdon.  The  minister  of  the  parish^  being  a  wtse  and  re- 
gular conformist^  (aud  be  was  afterwards  an  eminent  bishop  in  our 
churchy)  well  knew  how  ayerse  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased 
bad  always  been  to  die  Common  Prayer  j  which^  by  hearing  it  so  often 
called  a  low  rudiment^  a  beggarly  element^  and  a  carnal  ordinance^  they 
wer^  brought  to  contemn  to  that  degree,  that  they  shunned  all  occasions 
of  being  acquainted  with  it.  Wherefore,  in  order  to  the  interment  of 
t^eir  friend  in  some  sort  to  their  satisfaction,  yet  so  as  not  to  betray  his 
own  trust,  he  used  this  honest  method  to  undeceive  them,  flefore  the 
day  appointed  for  the  funeral,  he  was  at  the  pains  to  learn  the  whole 
office  of  burial  by  heart.  And  then  the  time  being  come,  there  being  a 
great  concourse  of  men  of  the  same  fanatical  principles,  when  the  com- 
pany heard  all  delivered  by  him  without  a  hook,  with  a  free  readiness 
and  proiFaund  gravity,  and  unaffected  composure  of  voice,  looks  and  ges- 
tures, and  a  very  powerful  emphasis  in  every  pavt,  (as  indeed  his  taJent 
was  excellent  that  way,)  they  were  strangely  surpri Ad  and  affected,  pro- 
fiessing  they  had  never  heard  a  more  suitable  exhortation,  or  a  more  edi- 
i^ing  exercise,  even  from  the  very  best  and  most  precious  men  of  their 
own  persuasion.  But  they  were  afterwards  much  more  surprized  and 
confounded,  when  the  same  person  who  had  officiated,  assured  the  prin- 
cipal men  among  them,  that  not  one  period  of  all  that  he  had  spoken  was 
his  own,  and  convinced  them  by  ocular  demonstration  how  all  was 
t's&en,  word  for  w6rd,  out  of  the  very  office  ordained  for  that  purpose  in 
the  poor  contemptible  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Whence  he  most  rea- 
sonably inferred  how  much  their  ill-grounded  prejudice  and  mistaken 
zeal  had  deluded  them,  that  they  should  admire  the  same  discourse  when 
they  thought  it  an  unprepared,  unpremeditated  rapture,  which  they  would 
h^ye  abominated,  had  they  known  it  to  be  only  a  form  prescribed  by  au- 
thority.' 

.One  o£  Mr.  CorHe's  native  congregation  having  been  at  Ca}- 
cutta»  wfaer Q  she  had  a^nded  Christian  worship  in  the  lapguage 
of  the  country^  but  without  a  liturgy,  told  him  on  her  return,  tbkt 
the  instruction  which  she  had  heard  there  was  of  the  ssone  kind  as 
that  which  he  delivered  to  his  flock;  •  but,  sir/  she  added, '  they 
)^  no  form  of  prayer;  and  though  that  mode  of  worship  may  be 
well  enough  for  clever  people,  it  is  better  for  such  as  I  am  to  have 
A  form,  that  we  may  know  what  we  are  about.'  This  is  a  fair  tes- 
timony to  the  advantages  of  a  liturgy,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired> 
that  wherever  the  church  missionaries  establish  themselves,  a  trans- 
lation of  our  Prayer  Book  may  accompany  that  of  the  Bible. 
•There  cw  be  nq  better  preservative  against  error  and  enthusiasm* 
*  Yes,  if  the  intensities  of  hope  and  fear 

Attract  us  still,  and  passionate  exercise  [ 

Of  lofty  thoughts,  the  way  before^us  lies 

Distinct  with  signs,  thro*  which  in  fixed  career. 

As  thro*  a  zodiac,  moves  the  ritual  year 

Of  fingland's  church.' — Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Sketches, 
If  indeed  the  other  Protest^jpt^  churches  had  been  established 
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■upon  a  like  liberal  fbijMiclatiQB  widi  that  of  England^  and  had 
united  with  it  in  discipline  and  forms,  the  victory  of  the  Reforma- 
'tion  would,  ere  thiM,  have  been  complete,  and  we  should  not  have 
^een  Popery  and  ididelit^  in  some  parts  of  Europe  disputing  for 
the  sway,  and  in  others  dividing  it.  England,  however,  is  acting 
in  a  manner  beseeming  that  high  station  in  which  she  is  placed. 
The  age  of  indifference  is  past.  We  have  ecclesiasticial  establish-t 
ments  now  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  West :  the  be^innin^  is 
made — more  will  undoubtedly  be  done  as  it  becomes  evident  mat 
•more  is  needed,  and  meantime  these  voluntary  exertions  come 
timely  in  aid  of  this  great  measure  of  policy  and  duty.  We  have 
more  dian  once  used  thpse  words  in  apposition :  for  in  true  morals, 
in  true  Christian  philosophy,  God  hath  joined  Aem  togetbeiwlet 
not  n^an  put  them  asunder ! 

We  owe  both  those  establishments  primarily  to  the  excellent 
Societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  for  tfie  Propaga- 
tion,of  the  Gospel,  those  societies  in  these  instances  having,  in 
some  degree,  supplied  the  place  of  the  Convocation,  which,  un- 
fortunately for  this  kingdom,  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  sus- 
pended. We  owe  to  them  also  the  Bishop's  College  in  Calcxitta, 
a  foundation  from  which  lasting  and  wide-spread  benefits  to  the 
causeway  be  most  reasonably  expected ;  and  we  confidently  hope 
that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  will.be  ena- 
bled to  enlarge  Codrington  CoUege,  so  as  to  make  it  what  it  bu^t 
to  be,  an  institution  of  correspondent  importance  fcHr  the  .  West 
Indies.  .  Means  surely  will  be  afforded  without  stint  by  the  zeal 
of  oui*  countrymen,  when  the  great  utility  and  practicable  natwre 
of  the  object  are  considered;  when  it  is  recollected  that  to  this 
zesilous  but  unpretending  Society  we  are  indebted  for  the  Bngtish 
church  in  the  United  States,  and  in  our  remaining  colonies  in 
North  America ;  and  when,  lastly,  it  is  known  diat  m  the  fearless 
pursuit  of  its  incumbent  duties,  it  has  been  compelled  to  exceed 
its  annual  revenues,  and  to  encroach  largdy  upon  ita  capital  fund."^ 

'   ■  '  ' ■ ,       '     "       ■  ■*        '  ■     I  I  I ■  ■    L  I  ■      t        'A3  f         J  .  \  til  

*  We  have  seen  letters  from  a  gentleman  who  is  attending .  the  Bishop,  of  Bubadiis 
in  his  visitation,  which  he  commenced  within  a  few  days  after  bis  landing  in  that  islaiMl. 
Describing  the  Codrington  estate,  he  says — •  We  drove  on  to  the  school  and  chapel  for 
the  slaves,  which  have  been  erected  by  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Pindar,  wlio  is  the  chaplain  on 
the  estate,  and  the  unbounded  liberality  of  the  excellent  socie^  Which  .has  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  funds.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  communicate  to  yon  the  feelings 
which  this  scene  excited.  The  little  black'  children  were  all  dressed  as  nicely  as  a 
painter  •cenkl  wbh ;  they  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  quite  as  well  as  any 
d^sa  in  any  satiooal  school  In  England ; — there  was  the  same  emulation,  the  same  eager- 
ness to  correct  errors,  the  same  precision.  The  teacher,  Mary  Douglas,  bad  managed 
the  whole-school  with  perfect  propriety  during  the  illness  of  the  school-mistress.  The 
xhapel,  OH  the  bruw  of  a  clilf,  is  beautifal  indeed  ;  and  when  we  were  about  to  descend 
to  the  college,  which  lies  in  the  valley  below,  Mary  Doaglas  came  to  beg  we  voukd 
come  and  hear  theni  sing.  We  went  intjo  Uie  school,  and  they  and  all  of  us  s^I^  the 
old  100th  Psalm  with  great  effect.* 

The 
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Tbe  Churdi  Missionary  Socie^  comfdaiiwd  at  its  0Ut«et,  t^at 
there  was  a  want  of  zeal  in  the  clergy*  a  complaint  hastily  aUd  Wk- 
warrantably  made;  for  it  has  b^en  seen,  that  when  a  call  waa 
made  from  the  proper  quarter  it  was  answered;  and  answered 
by  men  of  the  most  distinguiahed  ability  and  character ;  by  men 
not  in  the  ardour  of  youdi  and  hope,  still  less  in  the  heat  of 
enthusiasm ;  least  of  all,  because  .they  had  their  professional  for- 
tunes to  seek;  but  ih  mature  life,  in  sobriety  of  judgment,,  and  the 
deliberate  sense  of  duty ;  men  who  were  the  pride  and  orn^noiit 
of  their  sacred  order,  and  whose  attainments  and  high  descarts  had 
placed  them  in  the  sure  path  to  its  highest  stations  in  tli^ir  own 
country,  where  they  were  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the.  heat 
advantages  of  society*  It  was  m  honour  to  the  Church  x>f  Eog^ 
land  to  possess  such  men;  it  is  a  greater  honour  thus  to  have  parted 
with  diem;  to  have  seen  diem  at  the  call  of  duty  go  forth  that  tfiey 
might  extend  the  benefits  of  that  church,  and  thereby  promote  the 
dearest  interests  of  their  feUow-subjects  and  of  the  human  race. 


Aet.  II. — 1.  Monumenti  della  Toscana.    1  vol.  folip, 

£.  Le  Fabbrkhe  piil  cospicue  di  Venezia,  misurate,  illustrate  ed 

inta^Uate  dai  Membri  della  Veneta  Reale  Accadema  di  Belle 

Arttp  Venezia.  1815.  2  vols,  large  folio. 
nPHAT  it  is  useless  to  argue  on  matters  of  taste  is  an  old  maxim, 
;  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  frequently  applied  beyond  its 
legitimate  limits.  On  many  subjects  of  taste  it  is  certainly  im- 
fMMsible,  at  least  no  one  has  yet  been  able,  to  lay  down  precise 
iTuIes^  or  to  give  reasons  for  our  opinions.  But  this  impossibility 
is  by  no  means  universal;  the  great  principles,  for  example,. on 
.^hich  architecikural  beauty  depends,  may,  we  think,  be  easily  and 
|»Iamly  laid  down,  and  in  diat  confidence  we  propose  to  examine, 
Mt  no  great  length,  their  application  in  Italy,  the  great  seat  of  the 
tuttB ;  .which^w^  trust,  may  not  prove  an  unacceptable  matter  of 
discussion  to  our  readers.  We  must  premise  by  observing  that  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  all  into  minute  details,  nor  into  the 
difficult  discussion  of  proportions,  as  we  are  aware  that,  whatever 
may  be  our  opinions  on  these  points,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
-render  them  either  intelligible  or  amusing  to  our  resKlers  widioot 
the  aid  of  accurate  engravings.  We  shall  equally  avoid  the  con- 
sideration of  Gothic  architecture,  as,  in  conjunction  with  th^  round 
arched  st^^es  of  the  middle  ages,  it  would  lead  us  into  much  too 
extensive  a  field  of  discussion.  We  are  the  more  induced  thus 
to  limit  our  present  subject,  as  the  works  of  which  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  give  some  account,  contain  comparatively  little  informa- 
tion on  the  Gothic,  Lombard,  or  Byzantine  methods  of  building. 
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AVe  shall  iberefore  merely  inquire  into  the  merit  of  the  Grecian, 
or  rather  of  the^  PaUadian  architecture  of  Italy,  though  indeed  the 
latter  term  is  not  quite  correctly  applicable,  as  the  style  so  deno^ 
minated  arose  before  the  birth  of  that  illustrious  architect. 

The  great  principles  on  which  architectural  beauty  and  gran* 
deur  depend,  appear  to  us  to  be  these ;  Utility,^  Simplicity ^  Vcu^ 
rietjf^  Michness  or  Ornament,  and  to  these  we  m^y  add  a  fifth 
•quality,  where  it  is  applicable,  we  mean  Magnitude.  Many  of 
our  readers  would  perhaps  increase  the  list  by  introducing  Propor^ 
ti<m  into  it;  but  we  believe  that  in  all  cases  the  beauty  of  propor- 
'tipn  may  in  a  very  great  degree  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
qualities  we  have  before  mentioned ;  and  in  whatever  degree  it 
cannot;,  we  think  that  it  falls  completely  within  the  due  limits  of 
die  nmxim  already  quoted,  and  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  improved  eye  of  taste.  The  merit  then  of  any  species  of 
arebitecture  must  consist  in  its  possessing  the  four  great  charac- 
teriattcs  of  Utility,  Simplicity,  Variety,  and  Richness,  or  at  any  rate^ 
4the  three  first,  which  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  essential. 
In  the  union  of  these  certainly  lies  the  difficulty  of  architecture 
and  the  merit  of  the  architect;  and  from  their  extraordinary  unic^ 
in  the  Grecian  columnar  temple,  we  conceive  to  arise,  the  great 
beauty  of  that  species  of  building.  The  two  qualities  which  are 
peculiarly  difiicult  to  unite,  are  Simplicity  and  Variety,  and  they 
•are  00^  because  in  a  considerable  degree  contrary  to  each  other. 
Without  .the  first,  a  building  may  be  considered  as  tawdry,  and 
"without  the  second  as  poor. 

The  means,  by  which  these  two  almost  opposite  e%cts  were 
produced  by  the  Greek  architects  in  those  edifices  which  have 
obtained  for  them  the  never  failing  admiration  of  every  age  of 
itaste  and  refinement,  we  apprehend  to  be  these.  The  leading 
principle  of  Grecian  architecture,  is  straight,  or  rather  horizontal 
and  perpendicular  lines;  and  from  adopting  these  in  all  the  great 
parts  of  the  building  much  uniformity  and  simplicity  are  at  once 
attained — to  contrast  with  these,  and  to  produce  variety,  curves 
:are  as  studiously  introduced  into  all  the  details — the  columns  are 
circular  in  their  shafts ;  their  flutings,  their  bases,  the  cima  recta, 
reversa,  8lc.  of  the  entablature  are  merely  varieties  of  curves,,  and 
tike  most  gr^eful  curves  in  nature  are  imitated  in  the  capitals  and 
frizes.  Again,  variety  was  obtained  in  a  different  manner,  and 
in  a^uch  greater  degree,  by  the  alternation  of  strong  light  and 
deep  shade  produced  by  the  colonnade  of  a  temple,  where 

'     ■  •  pillar  and  jnllar  alternately, 

Seemed  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory.' 

•  We  need  hardly  ol)serTe  that  in  the  quality  of  Utility,  Strength  and  DoratioD  ate 
ef  coartfe  indod^d.      ...  .  . 
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This  last  and  most  important  species  of  Variety,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, equally  exists  in  the  Doric  order,  which  possesses  but 
little  of  the  other  ornaments  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  its  cha- 
racteristic is  therefore  rather  grandeur  than  beauty,  though  it 
/sometimes  received  a  magnificent  degree  of  ornament  from  the 
insertion  of  the  finest  sculpture  in  its  metopes  and  pediments. 

The  Variety  produced  by  the  alternate  play  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  colonnades  of  the  ancients,  would  have  been  too  great  for 
Unity  and  Simplicity,  if  they  had  not  added  long  and  continued 
entablatures  above,  and  frequently  steps  below,  thus  binding,  as  it 
were,  the  columns  together,  and  uniting  them  into  one  whole.  To 
all  these  was  added  the  Pediment,  a  part  of  the  building  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  its  utility,  and  of  great  beauty  when  not  too 
high.  The  Greek  architects  were  quite  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
this  qusdification,  as  we  may  see  from  their  works ;  but  their  imi- 
tators at  Rome  were  not,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  comparatively 
acute  angle  of  the  pediment  of  the  Irantheon ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  beautiful  instances  of  low  pediments  as  applied  to 
the  Corinthian  order,  in  the  temple  at  Assisi,  and  in  the  Maison 
Carrie  at  Nismes.  Why  a  pediment  of  a  low  pitch  should  please 
the  e^^  more  than  one  of  an  acuter  an^le  may  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain \  we  conceive  it  to  be  because  it  is  more  consonant  to  the 
horizontal  lines  which  prevail  in  the  edifice,  and  because  it  su^ 
gests  the  ideas  of  a  fiAer  climate,  and  of  more  skill  in  the  archi- 
tect in  adapting  his  roof  to  it.  • 

We  consider  these  to  be  the  great  principles  on  which  the 
beauty  stod  grandeur  of  Grecian  architecture  depend ;  as  to  pro- 
portions, they  must  derive  their  beauty  in  a  great  degree  from  their 
fitness;  the  shorter  the  columns  the  greater  must  be  their  apparent 
as  well  as  real  strength ;  but  to  prevent  their  degeneratii^  into 
rudeness,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  not  be  too  much  so,  and 
the  due  medium  could  only  be  ascertained  by  repeated  trials;  Aat 
medium  must  of  course  also  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  building 
to  which  it  was  applied,  and  on  the  appearance  of  strength  or  ele<- 
giince,  grandeur  or  beauty  which  the  architect  intended  to  give  it; 
the  82me  observations  apply  to  intercolumniations. 

We  have  mentioned  magnitude  as  one  of  the  sources  of  archi- 
tectural magnificence,  which  we  think  no  one  will  deny;  but  there 
is  One  species  of  magnitude  that  is  absoli^tely  necessary  to  gran- 
deur, and  sometimes  indeed  produce^  it  by  itself ;  we  mean^magr- 
nitud^  of  materials*  It  is  from  this  source  al<»ie  that  the  grandeur 
of  the  solid  walls  of  the  ancients  is  derived,  and  from  the  same 
cause  arises  the  extreme  grandeur  of  the  rude  cromlechs  and 
temples  of  the  Druids,  and  especially  of  our  magnificent  Stojie- 
|ieuge.    The  cause  of  this  is  the  idea  of  strength  and  power. 
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whidi  ttiH  8%ht  of  great  masses  instinctively  raises  in  die  mind  of 
die  beholder.  The  converse  of  the  same  principle  always  pro^^ 
dnces  a  degree  of  meanness  in  a  brick  building,  whatever  may  be 
die  excellence  of  its  design — an  army  is  naturally  associated  in  the 
mind  of  every  one  with  ideas  of  courage,  of  danger,  and  of  power, 
and  it  is  therefore  sublime ;  but  an  army  of  pigmies,  or  of  dwarfs, 
is  only  ludicrous.  The  effect  of  ancient  Roman  bricks  may  be 
alleged  in  opposition  to  this  opinion;  but  we  think  that  their  very 
antiquity,  together  with  their  great  comparative  length,  do  away' 
the  meanness  that  would  otherwise  belong  to  them. 

In  our  admiration  of  ancient  architecture  we  must  not  be  too 
indiscriminate ;  the  ancient  architects  were,  after  all,  but  fallible 
men ;  some  indeed  among  them  were  strongly  endowed  with  the 
perception  of  what  was  grand  and  noble  in  their  art,  while  others 
were  feeble  imitators  or  tasteless  innovators.  The  principles  of 
Grecian  architecture,  those  principles  which  were  sanctioned  by 
an  Ictinus  or  a  Callicrates,  we  may  safely  follow,  but  all  the  prac^ 
tices  of  individual  ancient  architects  are  not  to  be  accounted  of 
equal  authority;  in  Italy  many  dangerous  precedents  exist;  most 
of  them  probably  belonging  to  a  period  when  architecture  as  well 
as  sculpture  was  rapidly  declining. 

Of  these  we  have  mentioned  one  instance,  belonging  indeed  to 
a  better  era,  in  the  hi^  pediment  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome ;  a 
building  to  which,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
setdng  the  example  of  ihe  beautiful  domes  which  adom  so  many 
of  our  iriodem  churches.  Other  ancient  Roman  buildings,  par* 
ticularly  their  triumphal  arches,  gave  examples  of  breaking  the 
entablatures  into  small  portions,  a  part  projecting  over  each  ] 
column  or  pair  of  columns;  thus  entirely  destroying  the  great- 
bond  of  unity  in  the  edifice,  as  well  as  preventing  the  fine  effect 
produced  by  the  depth  of  shade  which  a  broad  and  continued 


mirably  adapted  was  the  columnar  Gredan  architecture  to  the 
warm  climates  vdience  it  drew  its  origin,  not  only  in  point  of 
utility  as  a  shelter  from  the  he^t  of  the  sun,  but  also  in  point 
of  beauty,  as  every  hour  of  the  day  would  furnish  a  new  and 
picturesque  variety  of  light  and  shade."*^  Another  iimovatioa 
of  the  ancient  architects  on  the  simplicity  of  the  prii\ciples  of 
their  art,  was  the  piling  of  order  on  order,  and  the  mixing  together: 
what  was  essentially  distinct ;  that  this  innovation  was  sometimes, 
productive  of  a  good  effect,  we  shall  not  take  upon  ourselvessk 


*  Milizia  says  *  offrono  i  Peristlli  una  varieti  cbe  per  cosi  dire  si  mtiove  ad  ogtU: 
'  passo,  presentando  uiia  iiifinita  di  quadri  sempre  variati  e  dilettevoli.  L'  arcliitettura 
'  noil  pud  offrire  inaggiure  beHesze/  He  does  not  seem  however  aware  of  the  particular 
species  of  Tairiety  to  which  we  have  referred. 


entablature 


observe,  by  the  way,  how  ad- 
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tOf  deny;  after,  the  example  of  tlie  Colidecrm  it  woirld  be  idle" 
to  do  so:  but  undoubtedly  it  was  dangerous,  and  its  imitation 
has  introduced  much  confusion  and  deformity  into  the  art ; 
indeed  this  innovation  may  plead  in  its  defence  some  very 
plausible  arguments,  from  the  obvious  necessity  of  giving  greater 
lightness  to  the  upper,  and  greater  solidity  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  foftilding,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  marking  in  some  degree 
the  nature  of  the  internal  airangement,  by  the  division  of  parts' 
on  the  exterior  of  an  edifice.  The  latter  argument  has  indeed' 
we  think  more  of  apparent  than  real  force,  as  all  that  is  really 
nedsssai^  is,  that  an  edifice  should  not,  by  its  imposing  exterior, 
excite  hopes  of  internal  magnificence  to  be  aft^wards  disap- 
pointed. The  placing  of  columns  on  pedestals  was  another  iiino- 
vation,  first  introduced  we  believe,  and  perhaps  from  necessity,  in 
die  Roman  triumphal  arches;  this  is  destructive  of  the  fine  effect 
of  a  flight  of  steps,  or  continued  basement,  uniting  as  a  bond  the 
building  together  below,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  united  above  by 
the  entablature  ;  it  has  besides  the  further  ilt  effect  of  changing 
entirely  the  proportions  of  the  pillars,  as  a  separate  pedestal  is,  in 
fhct,  nothing  more  than  a  monstrous  base  or  plinth  to  thef  column' 
which  stands  upon  it.  Another  ancient  innovation,  of  no  frecjuent 
ocfcunrence,  was  the  spiral  fluting  of  columns ;  this  practice  is  In- 
consistent with  the  essential  principle  of  straight  lines,  which^ 
pervades  Grecian  architecture,  and  from  its  very  nature  introduced 
a  degree  of  crookedness,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  and  of  apparent 
weakness,  which  has  a  very  disagreeable  eft'ect — this  ^fle<it  the' 
andents  appear  to  h»ve  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  obviate* 
by  turning  the  spiral  line  of  a  pair  of  columns  in  opposafe  direc-" 
tiofis,:thu8  opposing  one  weakness  and  one  obliquity  to  ailother;; 
a  contrivance  which  reminds  us  of  the  beauty  of  a  person  whti? 

?[iiints  Mrith  both  eyes,  instead  of  one.  The  Roman  Doric,' 
uscan,  and  Composite  styles  we  consider  as  meritorious  inven*' 
tious 'rather  than  innovations,  property  so  called.  The  Grecian^ 
or  genuine  Doric  is  certainly  superior  in  grandeur  and  majesty 
to  its;  more  recent  rivftl,  but  the  latter  has  some  capabilities  not 
possessed  by  the  former.  In  the  application  of  Grecian  ar chitec-' 
tare*  to  modem  buildings,  it  is  fair  to  recolltect  that  considerable 
difficulties  arise.  We  have  no  examples  of  ancient  columnar 
arohitecture  as  applied  to  private  buildings,  at  least  none  worth 
mentioning;  the  great  edifices  of  the  ancients,  which  have  sur-^ 
vived  to  our  days,  are  temples,  aqueducts,  theatres,  amphithe-i 
atres,  and  triumphal  arches ;  the  imitation  of  the  first  of  these  is 
alone  applicable  to  modern  buildings,  at  least  generally  speaking.. 
The  ancient  temples  usually  consisted  of  a  small  internal  chamber 
or  cella,  and  a  colonnade  xound  it.    Into  this  cella  the  public  did 


not 


our  Christian  temples,  on  the  other  hftBd,  require  t>oth9  mth  all 
the  deformities  of  windows  and  winddw  fttifnes,  which  Gothic 
arehitecture,  with  an  ahno»t  magic  charm,  has  converted  into- 
heauties.  In  the  colder  climates  of  France  and  England,  di^en-* 
gaged  columns  too  are  frequently  objectionable,  as  intercepting 
die  welcome  raya  of  the  sun,  which  at  the  same  time  are  not  suf-' 
ficiently  constant  for  the  beautiful  varieties  of  light  and  shade  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  This  consideration,  together 
with  the  great  saving  of  expense  and  of  space,  has  occasioned  the 
frequent  use  of  three-quarter  columns  in  modern  buildings^  andy 
vee  will  add^  has  fully  justified  it  in  many  cases,  though  certainly 
not  in  works  of  great  magnificence,  as  in  the  principal  front  of 
St.  Peter's. 

The  great  pi^oportional  height  of  modem  houses,  as  compared 
to  that  of  ancienttemples,  has  driven  architects  to  the  use  of  order 
above  order,  and,  sometimes,  when  judiciously  managed,  with 
very  good  effect;  though  we  must  confess  that  we  prefer  arwstie 
basement  with  a  single  order  above.  When  Palladian  architec- 
ture became  universal  through  Italy,  its  promoters  seem  to  hav6 
considered  as  authority  every  building  that  w^s  ancient,  and  it  in 
<:^nsequence  frequently  happened  that  most  barbarous  e^iiges 
rose '  like  exhalations.' — In  these  buildings,  and  particularly  in  the 
fronts  of  the  churches,  were  seen  columns  placed  on  high  pedes- 
tals, supporting  entablatures  that  projected  over  each  column^ 
over  these^  columns  ^f  a  different  order ;  above,  another  broken 
entablature,  ending  frequently  in  a  high  pediment,  cut  in  the 
middle  like  a  mitre,  as  if  to  •  catch  the  rain  instead  of  drH'ing  it 
off — these  columns  being  only  three-quarters,  and,  very  possiWy, 
the  entablatures  and  pediments  over  the  doors  and  windows  also 
h-oken. — ^Thus  were  produced  biiildings  totally  deficient  in  every 
principle  of  Grecian  architecture  ;  having  neither  the  repose  of 
flat  surfaces,  nor  the  simplicity  of  connected  lines,  nor  the  variety 
produced  by  the  alternate  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  perhaps 
full  of  ornament  in  every  part  exdept  where  the  ancients  bestowed 
fee  greatest  richness,  we  mean*  the- frieze,  and  the  pediment, 
which  were  left  entirely  plain.  Those  who  have  triivelled  over 
Italy  will  not  consider  our  description  as  overcharged. 

Of  all  these  defects,  the  breaking  the  summit  of  the  pediment 
is  certainly  the  worst,  and,  we  believe,  entirely  without  ancient 
precedent  in  the  classic  lands  of  Greece  and  Italy  ;^  and  it  is 

freque^ntly 

♦  When  we  say  that  the  breaking  of  the  pediment  is  without  ancie^t  ef^ample  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  we  think  it  right  to  observe  that  representations  of  broken  pediments 
occur  in  the  strange  ancient  architectoraif  paintings  which  form  a  portion  of  the  gallery 

of 
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frequently  accompanied  b^j^  ai^thet  barbarism,  eqiially  unautbo-r 
rised,  we  ihean  a  practiqe,  when  the  upper  colonnade  is  uarirower; 
than  the  lower  on  account  of  the  side  aisl«s>  of  placing  on  each: 
side  of  the  upper  story  a  sort  of  ugly  w>lute  or  ear.*  We  are 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  add  that  the  churches  built  by  the 
&ther  of  modem  architecture  are  not  free  from  several  of  these 
defects.  The  palaces  built  in  his  age  are  perhaps  generally  bet- 
ter than  the  churches.  Those  by  himself  at  Vicenza  are  not  ia 
general  the  best  of  the  time^  but  we  should  here  recollect  that 
the  taste  and  science  of  an  architect  are  frequently  obliged  to 
bend  to  the  ignorant  caprjlce  of  his  patrons.  This  has  been  the. 
case  with  respect  to  the  Palazzo  Chiericati  at  Vicenza ;  a  very 
magnificent  design  in  its  greater  parts,  and  of  very'pure  tastey 
but  very  much  injured  by  ugly  stucco  ornaments  over  the  wiit^ 
dowsy  and  miserable  statues  and  pinnacles  on  the  roof.  The 
latter  must  have  been  additions  to  the  original  design,  as  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  ei^raving  in  Palladio's  works. — ^l^his  palace  i^ 
of  two  stories  of  unfluted  columns,  Doric  below,  and  Ionic 
above.— The  lower  columns  are  detached,  and  the  side  ones  of 
the  upper  range  are  detached-  also,  the  central  columns  being 
only  three-quarters.  The  Doric  frieze,  which  is  imbroken,  is 
verj  beautiful,  und  ornamented  with  shields  and  bulls'-heads  in 
the  metopes.    The  Ionic  entablature  is  perhaps  too  plain.  ' 

The  Olympic  Theatre  at  Vicenza  is  another  of  Palladio's  most 
celebrated  works — the  proscenium  is  extremely  ingenious — it  is 
of  wood,  representing  a  magnificent  arch,  looking  down  fivQ 
streets,  which  are  also  of  wood,  and  built  in  perspective,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  such  an  expression.  This  proscenium  is,  in  itQ 
architecture,  very  rich,  but  it  is  miserably  broken  into  small  parts* 
Its  two  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns  stand  on  pedestals;  its 
entablatures  are  all  broken ;  it  has  an  attic  and  is  completely 
overloaded  with  statues,  while  the  legiunnite  ridiness  arising 
from  fluting  the  columns,  and  ornamenting  the  friezes,  has  been 
unaccountably  neglected.  The  range  of  Corinthian  columns  that 
surround  the  pit,  is  simple  and  beautiful. 

The  Rotunda  is  another  remarkable  edifice  near  Vicenza,  buill; 
by  Palladio.  It  is  a  square  building,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  large  circular  room  with  a  cupola^  and  it  has  four  colonnades^ 

oF  Portici,  and  that  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Balbec,  whefe 
indeed  they  are  not  the  only  proofs  that  splendour  and  taste  do  not  always  and  neces- 
•orUy  go  together.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  beftotiful  little  ornaments  of  tbtf 
ancient  pediments,  called  Acroteria,  are  almost  always  omitted  by  modem  architects. 

*  *  The  lower  order  must  project  on  each  side  beyond  the  upper,  in  order  to  corer 
the  aisles.  To  palliate  their  inequality,  the  upper  order  is.  flanked  by  two  huge  reversed 
consoles  like  HiTcrted  ears,  producing  a  mixt  polygon,  a  vicious  outline,  both  straight^ 
and  carved,  more  fit  for  joinery  than  for  regular  architecture.* — Forsyth's  Italy, 
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eadi  of  six  Joak  linfluted  columns,  with  a  flight  of  steps  aa6  a 
peditOQnt..  The  entablature  over  the  cohimn  is  broken  in  a 
strange  manner^  fdr .  the  purpose  of  placing  an  inscription  Ovec 
the  middle  intercolumniation,  and  there  are  two  frightful  oval 
hples*  for  windows  in  each  pediment,  which  very  much  injitre 
the  general  effect.  The  handsome  circular  hall  is  much  deformed 
by  some  freak  in  stucco>  with  which  its  architect  had  probably 
nothing  to  do> .  Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick  is  imitated  from  this  ediike.-  ; 
.  The  ChutT^h  of  II  Replentore,  at  Venice,  is  the  moat  beautiful 
ecclesiastical  building  designed  hy  Palladio,  afid  perhaps  abo^, 
gether  the  most  bemtiful  church  in  Italy,  though  inferior  to  maoji 
in  costliness  and  magnitude.  Its  fagade  is  a  simple  colonnade 
tbnsi^uarter  composite  columns  unfluted,  and  the  pediment  and 
entablature  are  unbroken.  It  would  have  been  an  improvement 
certainly,  to  disengage  the  columns;  but  it  is  a  greater  defects 
tlipi^gh  justified  perhaps  by  necessity,  the  formation  of  the  side 
ai^s^l^y  h^f  pediments  on  each  side  of  the  building.  think 
also  that  the  w^nt.of  sculpture,  in  the  pediment  is  a  considerable 
deikiency^  particularly  in  so  rkh  an  order  as  the  composite* 
The  interior^  also  designed  by  Palladixr,  is  very  handsome*  , 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  criticise  any  of  the  other  wchrki 
of  Palladip,  but  we  think  we  may  do  an  agreeable  service  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  visit  Italy,  by  mentionii^  that  S^iiOre 
Pimde  of  Veroua#  a  gentleman  who  himself  has  considerable 
a^icbitectural  taste  and  talents,  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  some 
very  valu^le  original  designs  of  .Palladio,  which  werfe  never 
executed,  but  wh^eh  perhaps  do  him  more  credit  than  any  6f  hia 
existing  edifices;  besides  a  number  of  drawings  of  the  ancient 
ruins  of  Italy,  by  the  same. great  architect.  Among  these  ori^nf4 
desi^s,  is  one  for  the  bridge  of  the  Rial  to,  extremely  beautiful  $ 
imd  there  are  also  others  which  prove  that  the  taste  of  Palladio 
was  mu^h  more  simple  and  correct  than  might  hfive  been  snp* 
posed  from  his  existmg  palaces  and  churches.  The  same  infert 
ence  may  also  be  drawn  from  his  published  works.  At  Breseiay 
in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Martinengo  Dobblo,  is  a  sprt  of 
smpimer-house  ^f  very  correct  and  tasteful  Corinthian  arefaiteof 
tiir^,.,witb  a  colonnade  and  low  pediment  with  sculpture  in  itj 
recently  built  frQm  a  design  of  Palladio^  as  we  were  informed^ 
^ugh  this  design  we  have  never,  been  able  to  see. 

*  These  windows  roust  h'lrve  ^ecA  pefforated  sipce  the  erectkm  of  the  buUdtY^,  as 
tbey  do  not  appear  in  the  eugni\'ing  in  Palladio*s  worKs.  Otiter  mstanceis  of  dtwiatioi\a 
from  the  architect's  designs,  ai^l  ttneraHy  for  the  worye,  may  bo  discovered  hy  ^sofanng 
tiie  baUdtngs  at  Viceuza  with  t^alladio's  ori|ptUil  engravings. 
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Nearly  Contemporary  with  Palladio,  floiirisfaed  at  Venice,  San** 
aovino,  m  architect  of  considerable  talents,  but,  we  think,  inferiot 
to  Palladio  in  elegance  of  taste,  and  to  San  Micheli  in  genius.'l'' 
Many  of  his  edifices  are,  however,  extremely  beautinil.  Ht 
these,  one  of  the  principal  is  the  Lil)reria  Vecchia,  a  building  o^ 
twa  stories,  supported  by  Doric  and  Ionic  columns  with  arches 
between  them,  and  balustrades  over  each  order.  The  Ionic 
columns  re^t  on  pedestals,  which  form  part  of  the  baluBtradc^; 
The  entablatures  are  unbroken.  In  b6th  orders  the  frieze  U 
ttoiMually  large,  especially  in '  the  Ionic,  in  which  the  architect 
ha^  adopted  the  bold  measure  of  perforating  small  oval  windows, 
from  which  depend  festoons  of  flowers,  supported  by  little 
eupidso  By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  the  heaviness  of  the 
entablature  and  the  necessity  of  an  attic  have  been  obviated,  but 
the  experiment  is  too  hazardous  to  be  tried  by  any  architect 
without  an  over^ruling  necessity. 

At  Verona,  about  the  satne  period,  flourished  San  Micheli,* 
an  architect  of  great  abilities,  and  of  a  genius  more  bold  and 
masculine,  but  less  elegant  than  Palladio's.  This  is  proved 
by  bis.  apparent  preference  of  the  Rustic  and  Doric  styles  to 
the  Ionian  or  Corinthian.  Of  his  architecture  at  Verona,  tlie 
Pahttzo  Pompei  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen.  The  lower  story 
is  Rustic,  with  an  arched  entrance  and  windows.  Above  is  t 
balu&trade,  over  which  rise  eight  single  flated  Roman-DoriC 
three-quarter  columns,  with  a  continued  Doric  frieze  and  k  deep 
cornice.  In  each  ibtercolumniation  is  a  round  arched  window; 
with  a  head  tor  a  key*stone,  the  middle  bu6t  being  a  l^cchii^, 
ahd  the  others  rather  grote«qtie  masks  of  satyrs,  with  rtims'  horns; 
There  is  a  simplicity  about  this  fiE^ade  wbiefc  is  ver^  nobl^  and 
striking.  The  Palazzo  Bevilacqua,  also  designed  by  him,  is  of 
stories.  Rustic,  with  pilasters,  and  over  them  a  continued  project-*- 
in^  balustrade,  and  Corinthian  columns  flated  perpendicularly  and 
spirally,  with  a  continued  entablature  and  rich  frieze.  The  con^ 
ttast  between  the  Corinthian  and  Rustic  stories  is  tod  strongs 
jMirticularly  as  the  former  is  overloaded  with  omlament,  the  bsten- 
tatibus  effect  of  which  is  increased  by  the  spiral  fltiting.  AltCK 
gether  we  should  say  that  it  is  neither  grand  nor  elegant,  %nt 
certainly  rich  and  handsome,  and  its  projecting  baltistrade  and 
continued  entablature  have  a  fine  effect.  The  Palazzo  Canossa 
and  that  of  the  Gran  Ouardia,  which  is  Rustic  and  Doric,  are  iri 
much  better  ta0le^  uniting  much  simplicity  with  sufficient  richness; 
*   The  CapeHi  Pellegrini  in  the  church  of  San  Bernardino,  afso^ 

'  *  He 'was  indeed  'bom  neatly  thirty  years  before  his  great  rivat,  but  as  he  fived  io  a 
mat  age,  their  deaths  were  only  separated  by  an  iiitervAl  of  ten  yean,  Sansovino  dying 
fi  tile  year  1570,  and  Palladio  in  1560.  / 
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tit  Verona,  is  a  specimen  bj  Sammiehen  of  a  diiferent  description 
from  those  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  a  circular  edifice  of  Coriti-* 
thian  architecture,  rather  deformed  by  the  alternate  pairs  of 
columns  having  spiral  flutings,  yet  upon  the  whole  simple  and 
elegant.  The  Palazzo  Grimani  on  the  Canal  Grande  at  Venice, 
is  another  noble  specimen  of  his  skill,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  in  Italy.  It  is  of  three  stories,  th^ 
lowest  supported  by  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  the  twd 
others  by  fluted  thr^ee-quarter  columns,  also  Corinthian,  and  i^ 
the  only  instance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  of  the  repetition 
of  the  same  order.  The  internal  arrangement  is  also  much  com- 
mended in  Count  Cicognara's  work. 

Contemporary  vvith  Palladio,  though  his  junior  and  survivihg 
him  nearly  thirty  years,  flourished  Scamozzi.  His  principal  work 
is  the  Palazzo  Trissino  at  Vicenza,  a  building  of  two  stories,  the 
basement  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  and  the  upjper  by  Cbiro* 
thian  pilasters,  both  unfluted,— the  upper  entablature  is  udfor-* 
tunately  broken.  In  Count  Cicognara's  work  he  is  criticised 
severely  for  his  addition  of  a  third  story  to  the  R^ocuratie  Nubvcf 
of  Sansovino,  at  Venice.  He  has  here  altogether  omitted  thd 
frieze  in  the  entablature,  which  crowns  the  edifice;  an  inexcusa* 
ble  license.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  friezes  tff 
the  two  other  orders  are  very  rich  and  imposing. 

We  cannot  leave  the  consideration  of  the  buildings  in  Ve-» 
nice,  without  noticing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  that  city. 
Hiose  of  our  readers  who  have  never  visited  the  Queen  df  the 
Adriatic,  will  be  surprised  when  we  name  the  public  prison,  a 
Rustic  and  Doric  edifice,  combining,  in  the  highest  degree,  gran- 
deur and  majesty  with  the  simplicity  and  strength  which  should 
^iteicterise  a  place  of  confinement.  It  was  designed  by  Antonio  / 
da  Jronte,  the  architect  of  the  bridge  of  the  Riako.  The  base- 
ment story  of  this  building  is  a  rustic  arcade,  with  lions'  heads  fbr 
key-stones,  alluding  probably  to  the  Venetian  republic,  by  which 
it  was  terected.  A  continued  cornice  divides  it  from  the  upper 
story  which  is  also  Rustic,  adorned  with  an  unfluted  Doric  order. 
Over  the  arches  are  windows,  with  simple  balustrades  and  alter- 
nately circular  and  triangular  pediments,  and  to  crown  the  whole, 
an  unbroken  Doric  entablature. 

Turning  our  attention  south  of  Lombardy,  the  earlife^t  archi- 
tect to  whom  we  shall  direct  the  attention  pf  our  re^iders,  is  Bru- 
uellesttu,  who  fVouri$h^d  a  century  before  Palladio,  and  gained 
fire  highest  honoUf  by  the  design  of  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral 
Af  ftcrreiice,  ia  iivork  on  which  me  adtriiration  of  Michael  Angelo 
wonfd  h^Ave  stamped  immortality,  even  though  the  edifice  had 
c^9sed  to  exist.    The  merit  of  the  interior  of  the  church  of  Santo 
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Spii'ito  at  Florence  is  alsa  considerable,  paiticufarly  considering 
its  early  date.  At  the  same  time,  howe  ver,  that  we  pay  the  highest 
respect  to  the  genius  of  Brunelleschi,  our  readers  must  not  sup- 
poS;e  that  we  intend  to  consider  architecture  as  attaining  in  his 
hands  the  degree  of  elegance  to.  which  it  arrived  in  the  north  of 
Italy.    The  next  great  architect  in  oifder  of  time  was  Leon  Bat 
tista  Alberti,  the  designer  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrea,  at  Mantuaj 
a  very  noble  building,  and  of  very  simple  architecture.    The  nave 
transept^  and  choir  are  each  of  one  aisle,  coupled  composite  co 
lumns^  with  a  continued  entablature,  supporting  the  semi-circufar 
roof. — Th«  west  end  is  incorrect,  though  handsome,  but  we  think 
it  is  by  a  later  architect.    Alberti  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  his  profession.. 

We  may  here  remark  how  nearly  the  arts  of  design  are  allied, 
and  how  often  in  Italy  two,  at  least,  of  them  have  been  united  in 
the  same  person.  Giotto,  Raphael^  Giulio  Romano,  l)omeni- 
chino,  and  Pietro  da  Cortona  were  all  distinguished  architects  as 
well  as  painters,  while  Sansoviuo  and  Bernini  added  sculpture, 
and  Michael  Angelo  both  the  sister  arts  to  architecture.  The 
union  of  painting  and  architecture  we  think  auspicious  to  both  { 
that  the  judicious  and  correct  use  of  the  latter  is  capable  of 
increasing  the  charms  of  the  finest  picture  can  be  doubted  by  no 
one  who  has  seen  the  magnificent  eff  ects  that  Paul  Veronese  ha& 
produced  by  these  means.  On  the  other  hand  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  painting  is  likely  to  be  very  advantageous  to  an  architect* 
not  only  by  making  him  more  sensible  of  the  effects  of  form,  and 
light,  and  shade,  but  also  by  rendering  him  more  aware  of  the 
good  or  bad  local  associations  of  any  particular  style  of  architec- 
ture in  a  particular  situation.  We  are  not  equally  sure  of  tti€^ 
advantage  to  an  architect  of  adding  sculpture  to  his  acquirements,, 
as  it  may  induce  him  to  sacrifice  in  some  measure  the  ^eneral( 
form  or  distribution  of  a  building  to  its  less  important  details,  and 
to  the  wish  of  introducing  his  other,  and  perhaps  favourite,  pro- 
fession ;  a  possibility  which  Sansovino  is  believed  to  have  realised 
in  the  Loggia  at  Venice*  However,  the  greatest  statuary  of  the 
Christian  aera  erected  the  magic  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  while  the 
Raphael  of  sculpture,  whose  recent  loss  is  lamented  by  the  whole, 
civilized  world,  has  displayed  his  taste  no  less  than  his  mui^ifi-. 
cence  in  the  church  which  he  intended  to  grace  the  place  of  his 
birth. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter*s,  with  its  superb  cupola,  its  prodi- 
gious dimensions,  and  its  extraordinary  riches^  of  sculpture  and 
mosaic  painting,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  magnificent  Christiaii 
temple  in  the  world.  The  language  of  enthusiasm,  at  once  p^etiq 
^d  religious^  has  been  exhausted  in  celebrating  its  praises^  and 
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U  reslly  requires  some  freedom  from  prejudice  and  some  setf- 
command,  as  well  as  boldness^  to  be  able  to  form,an(d  to  venture 
to  ftx{>res8  a  dispassionate^  calm  opinion  upon  its  merits  and  de^ 
fects.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  considering  the  talents 
which  were  employed  in  its  erection,  the  great  length  of  time 
consumed  betwixt  its  commencement  and  its  termination^  and 
the  unbounded  expense  lavished  on  it,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  it  is  not  much  more  magnificent;  and  we  are  perfectly  con^ 
vinoedy  that  if  the  same  unlimited  means  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
piosal  of  s<mie  living  architects,  this  would  be  the  result.  The 

Seat  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  court  surrounded  by  an  oval 
one  colonnade  ;  this  was  indeed  a  grand  conception,  but  its 
execution  is  open  to  some  criticism*  This  court  is  adorned  by 
aa  ancient  obelisk,  and  two  fountains  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
elegance.  The  front  itself  is  certainly  rich  and  handsome,  but  it 
b  very  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  building  to  which  it  belongs.  It  has  many  of  the 
Caults  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Its  columns  are  merely 
three-quarters,  its  windows  look  like  very  unsightly  holes,  imd  it 
has  an  ugly  attic  above  its  colonnade.  Let  any  of  our  readers 
compare  this  fronts  with  the  western  faigade  of  our  own  St.  Paul's, 
or  still  more  with  that  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  and  they  will 
see  bow  much  greater  ma^ificence  has  been  produeed  on  a  much 
smaller  scale. 

On  entering  St.  Peter's,  every  observer  is  astonished  tlmt  its 
dimensions  appear  so  ihuch  less  than  they  really  are.  ;  This  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Justness  of  the  proportions  of  the  building, 
and. strangely  enough  has  been  adduced  as  a  merit.  On  a  very 
little  consideratioti  this  must  appear  a  most  extraordinary  error. 
If  indeed  it  be  owing  to  the  proportions  of  St  Peter's  that  it 
appears  less  than  it  is,  this  must  be  considered  as  a  proof,  not  that 
its  proportions  are  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  that  there 
b  something  wrong  about  them;  for  its  magnificent  dimensions 
are  generally  and  justly  regarded  as  ode  fit  cause  of  our  admirar 
tion,  and  therefore  that  must  be  thought  a  d^ect  which  conceals 
their  immensity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  merit  in  the  proi- 
portions  of  St.  Peter's  that  they  diminish  to  the  eye  its  real  size^ 
then  that  size  must  foe  a  defect,  and  the  expense  and  labour  of 
producing  it  must  have  been  more  than  wasted.  In  truth,  howr 
ever,  we  doubt  altogether  the  justness  of  the  theory  which  attri- 
butes to  the  general  proportions  of  a  building  unassisted  by  its 
darkness  or  lightness,  the  power  of  diminishing  or  augmenting 
the  whole  magnitude  of  a  building.  We  think  the  true  cause  of 
tjbe  apparent  diminution  of  S^.  Peter's^  in  part  at  least,  may  be  the» 
great  magnitude  of  the  numerous  statues  in  the  church,  Thes» 
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4ce^  io.%t,  s^l;C9lQS9a1>  and  as  our  ey^  is  aiscustiainad  to  $MlMf 
mim  near  the  sbe  of  lifey  they  serve  m  a  faUe  stamUurd  by  wiuoh 
w,^  measure  U^e  diurch.  in  which  they  staad  *  We  suspect  also 
that  statues  of  white  marble  haye>  from  their  brilUascy  of  colmr^ 
the  appearance  of  being  rauch  nearer  ,  to  the  eye  than  tbe;y  rea% 
&re>  which  must  of  course  diminish  their  apparent  magnitude^  and 
render  the  scale  afforded  by  them  still  more  faUaciona.  TI10 
great  light  of  St,  Peter's^  especially  when  contrasted,  aa  it  will  \m 
involuntarily  by  all  fQreigaera>  with  the  gbomme^s  of  thebr  own 
Gothic  cathedrals,  contrfbutes  to  the  saime  effect  of  reduoiiig  ifef 
seeming  dimensions. 

.  On  the  whole,  the  interior  of  Sft.  Peter's  is  very  haodaoi»e>.80 
handsome  that  our  remarks  may  seem  too  minute,  and  hypereriti^ 
t^,  when  there  is  so  much  to  admire ;  but  we  cannot  help  regr^ 
ting  that  tl^  entablature  over  the  pilasters  of  the  nave  is  so  miidb 
broken,  and  that  the  beautiful  frieze,  which  is  over  two  of  them,^  has 
not  been  continued.  As  it  is,  it  only  serves  to  make  the  deficiencjr 
more  striking.  We  also  think  that  there  is  toio  great  a  mixture 
diffefently  coloured  marbles  in  the  ardies  that  support  ibe  nave^and 
the  capeUa  papale  is  certainly  a  di^race  to  so  noble,  and  generally 
simple  an  edifice.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  tall  fluted 
and  reeded  Corinthiaa  pilasters  between  the  arches  of  the  oavey 
aire  otti^r  painted  in  imitation  of  white  maijbJe.  The  retsenchoieBt 
of  some  of  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the  church  would  pcobat* 
bly  have  sufficed  to:  have  made  them  what  they  pretend  to  be;.  Of 
tbe  cupola  we  have  aleeady.  intimated  the  highest  admiration^  mkI 
the  only  change  which,  to  our  appreheosion/would  render  it  move 
beautiful,  we  mean  the  continumg'  the  entablature  over  its  pifa»«» 
tera»  would  perhaps  add  too  much  to  ils  weight  for  the  aecinily 
of  the  building.  After  all,  the  continuance  of  an  internal  enta<» 
blalure  is  of  much  less  importance^  as,  in  trutfi^  any  cornice  within 
ft  building  is  rather  a  solecism,  it  being  properly  and  originally 
the 'projection  of  the  roof ;  for  this  remark  we  are  indei^ed  to 
Milizia,  who  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  interior  of 
buikitng  to  omit  the  cornice  altogether,  making  use.  of  a  ^mpie 
fiaeae.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  splendid  effect  of  the  arra^ 
tecture  of  St.  Peter's^  when  the  illuminated  cross,  notwithstand-t 
ing  its  own  extreme  brilliance,  casts  a  dim  religious  light  over  all 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  edifice ;  while  ihose  which  wholly 

*  Mr.  Forsyth  has  attributed  this  to  another,  but  aaalogous  cause. — He  says,  *  St. 
Paul's  is  great  because  every  thing  around  ft  is  little ;  al  Rome  the  eye  is  accustomed 
to  nobler  dimensions,  and  measures  St.  Peter's  by  a  larger,  scafe.'  Tbe  GoKseum  aad. 
t^e  seiui-circuiar  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's  itself  are  indeed,  of  such  gigantic  duDensiQn3,; 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  church  should  suffer  by  such  a  scale,  and  perhaps  this  may 
be  in  part  the  cause  of  the  apparent  diminution  we  are  now  considering.  Milizia,  xtf 
hisOisionario  dclle  Belle  Arti,.  ariidc  Proporsiooi,  has. given. the  4iame  leasoii  vibith  ym^ 
hnve  adopted,  for  the  apparent  diminution  jpf  ^.  Peter's^ 
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(vomits  effulgence  Hre  thrown  iuU>  the  deepest  ^de,-^ 
•Shm  i^dQed  the  church  appears  in  its  real  gigantic  proportions, 
«ltit0  minor  defects  are  lost  in  the  magnificence  and  sublimity  of 
4be»  whole  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  it  is  worthy  to 
'tm  the  chief  temple  of  the  great  city,  which  claims  for  itself  the 
pre*€9aiBeDce  of  Christendom. 

.  Th«  principal  front  of  the  church  of  St«>  John  Lateran  is  well 
mr^Tlky  of  our  admiration,  and  has  indeed  a  very  fine  effect,  chie% 
ifiKm  the  existence  of  that  contrast  of  light  and  shade  ivhich  is 
mmimg  m  that  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is,  however,  of  a  much  n^or^ 
-fecent  date>  and  does  honour  to  its  designer  Galilei,  and.  to  the 
early  luurt  of  the  eighteenth  centui7. 

r '  Of  the  palaces  of  Kome^  we  think  the  Farnese,  built  by,  San 
43aUQ,  Michael  Angelo^  and  Giacomo  delta  Porta,  is  by  far  ibe 
•bafulsomeat,  and  is  indeed  a  building  of  noble  simplicity^. 
.  Michel  Angelo  wie  are  also  indebted  for  the  three  beautifuU 
ihmgh  very.tnoorred  palaces  of  the  Capitol,  as  we  are  to  Raphael 
lsr-tb«  grand  fagiideL  of  the.  Palazzo  Stoppani,  consisting  of  it 
lAarie  itolonnade  restingvon  a  rustic  basement,  with  an  attic  over 
-aS'4iQhroken  entablatttre«  The  rustic  work,  in  this  palace  is  paii>- 
.licitlarly  well  managed*  The  attic  was  probably  a  subseqiteot 
ffufabtion,  certainly  not  an  improvement.  The  columns  are^cMir 
fd^,  md  of  the  Roman,  and  not  tlie  Grecifin  Doric  order^i  as  is 
itbe  case:  indeed  with  all  the  Doric  columns  employed  by  modeni 
•Italian  arcfaiteots«  Vignola  flourished  about  the.same  period,  and 
ili^tagMiabed  himself  by  the  simplicity  and  general  purity  of  bis 
atmetures;  of  this  the  Uttle  church  of  St.  Andreai  near*  tl^  Porta 
liel  Popolo,  is  a  proof.  He  was  also  a  celebrated  writer  on.bi^ 
fmfession. 

•  Wbife  St.  Peter's  was  still  t«  >progress  at  R(Niie>  Giulio  Rol- 
mnmif  the  first  scholar  of  Raphanl>  was  employing  his  great 
^aiwts  asan  architect,  as  well  as  a  painter,  for  the  ornament  of 
die  city  of  Mantua.  No  toWn  was  ever  probably  so  mudi  inr 
debtod  to  a  single  individuak  Tiie  interior  of  the  cadiedral  is  a 
Bfilfindid  nonoment  of  his  genius*.  This  church  consists,  off  five 
«des>or  seven,  including  the  side  chapels.  That  in  the  middle 
is  of  two  stories,  the  lower  of  fluted  and  reeded  Corinthian 
icdtiinns,  the  upper  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  with  the  entablatures 
unbroken.  Ti^  ceiling  of  this  aisle  is  flat,.of  the  two  on  eac§ 
^e  of  it  semicircular,  and  of  the  two  outer  aisles,  flat,  again* 
These  side-aisles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  columns  like 
those  of  the  middle  aisles.  It  has  a  handsome  dome,  and  a  handr 
some  chapel  with  another  cupola,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
latfier  was  designed  by  Giulio  Romano.  The  front  of  his  own 
house  is  of  a  simple  and  singular  architecture,  but  productive,  of 
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good  effect.  He  M  as  not  free  From  the  affectation  of  ^ingulorilyi, 
and  from  a  wish  to  innovate,  but  his  innovationsare^uite  bis  Own; 
unauthorized  by  precedent,  and  unadopted  by  others,  though  tb^y 
baTe  injured  some  of  his  own  buildings,  they  have  not  bee»  pre^ 
judicial  to  those  of  others.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  ibe 
Palazzo  del  Te,  particularly  a  sort  of  subsidence  in  a  Doric  Triezq, 
which  ^ives  it  an  appearance  of  weakness,  as  inconsistent  as  pos- 
sible with  the  character  of  the  order,  and  very  displeasing  to  tibe 
eye.  There  is  an  arcade  in  this  palace,  supported  by  a  scttt  of 
pilaster,  formed  by  four  £)oric  columns  together,  which  has  an 
extremely  good  effect ;  perhaps  he  may  have  been  indebted  for 
the  idea,  to  the  clustered  columns  of  the  Godiic  architects. 
'  After  this  period  the  architecture  of  Italy  b^an;  n^idly  to 
decline ;  all  taste  for  simplicity  and  grandeur  gave  way  to  the 
overruling  love  of  ornament,''^  and  every  architect  added  to  the 
innovations  of  a  former  age,  those  of  his  own  distempered  imagK 
natiQui  This  is  the  ordinary  process  of  huQ>^  nature.  Every 
art  commences  rudely.  It  is  gradually  improved  by  men  ^ 
genius,  whose  faults  are  unfortunately- more  easily  imitable  ifaaa 
their  perfections,  and  are  consequeiitly  canonised*  v  Their  per* 
formances,  which  are  .really  admirable  in  spite  of  their ^deMCts, 
are  considered  to  be  so  in  consequence  of  d>iem.  Others  of  more 
genius  than  taste,  and  more  ambition  than  either,  add  tMir  own 
monstrous  novelties,  till  the  art  either  sinks  overwhelflied  by  its 
defects,  oi:  suddenly  shakes  them  off  and  returns  to  better  prin- 
ciples and  better  precedents.  Thus,  in  our  own  country,  Gothic 
architecture  may  probably  owe  its  extinction  ,  to  the  excess  of 
labour  . and  cost,  and  the  deficiency  of  simplicity  and  grapdeur  ia 
what  has  been  turned  the  florid  style.  Grecian  architecture  haa 
-been  more  fortunate.-  The  discoveiy  of  the  grand  and  tnagmfi- 
icent,  though  en^r^y  unomamented  Temple  of  Neptune  at 
Paestum,and  the  increased  access  to  the  models  of  Grecian  taste, 
-has  introdt^^d  a  better  sera,  and  the  follies  of  Borromini  and  his 
c^t^eniporaries  2ure  shaken  off  like  the  dreams  of  a  feverish  ima^ 
gifiation;  There  is  nowy  we  think,  no  danger  that  any  architect 
will  imitate  the  monstrous  inventions  of  serpentine  fagades,  harp* 

*  Mr:  Forsjt)i|  after  r^markin^  of  the  churches  of  ^ipe,  that  they  are  admirable 
only  jii  detail ;  that  tlieir  niaterials  are  rich,  the  workmanship  exquishe,  the  orders  all 
Greek  ;  thus  continues,  *  But  how  are  those  orders  employed  ?  In  false* fronts  wifich, 
rising  into  two  stages  of  columns,  promise  two  stories  within ;  in  pediments  under  pe- 
<)im^nts  and  in  Mginen^  of  pediments;  in  cornices  for  ever  broken  by  projections prD«> 
jecting  from  projections;  in  columns  and  pilasters,  and  fractions  of  pilasters,  grouped 
round  one  pillar.  Thus  Grecian  beauties  are  clustered  by  Goths;  thus  capitais^and 
bases  are  coupled  or  crushed,  or  con£bupded  in  each  other;  and  shafts  rise  from:  the 
^ame  level  to  different  heighu,  some  to  the  architrave,  and  some  only  tq  the  impost. 
Ornaments  for  eve^  interrupt  or  conceal  ornaments :  accessories  are  multiplied  till  they 
libsopb  the  principal :  the  unrrersal  fault  is  the  too  many  and  the  too  much.'-  - 
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sieberdpakicdfr,  iieur  de  lys  cupitds,  and  windows  which  rather 
deserve  the  name  of  erdolLed  apertuf^s.*  Among  the'  fitst  re* 
i^i^eps  of  -  a  purer  style  was  Scaltarotto,  who>  in  the  begtmlittg  of 
the  last  century,  designed  at  Venice  the  churdi  of  San  Siweane 
Minore,  the  first  church  In  Italy  adorned  by  an  iantatidn  of  a 
genuine  Grecian  temple,  for  its  fii^ade.  lis  unbroken  entabia* 
twe,  end  i^ediment  enriched  with  sculpture,  are  supported  by  six 
dtsengiged  Corinthian  columns.  It  is  true  that  much  fault  may 
be  lyund  with  the  nttinor  ctetuls  of  this  structure,  and  its  cupola 
particularly  is  much  too  high ;  but  it  is  a  great  merit  in  die  de« 
^gner  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  but  the  road  to  real  excel- 
lence, at  the  very  time  when  his  countrymen  were  deviating  the 
tebst  widely  from  it;  This  example  was  soon  after  follo¥red  by 
l^li,  in  the  front  which  he  added  to  Scamozifs  church  of  San 
Niceolo  da  Tolentini,  also  at  Venice ;  but  we  believe  that  these, 
widi  the  two  churches  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corso  at  Rome,  are 
tke  only*  modem  churdies  in  Italy  with  an  open  colonnade  in 
front  of  them,  which'  is  surpnsmg,  with  the  two  ancient  exaniples 
in  the  Pantheon,  and  the  beautiful  Corinthian  fecade  of  St.  Maria 
ddta  Minerva,  at  Asstsi,  to  invite  imitation.  Temanza,  another 
caldbrated  architect  at  Venice,  was  scholar  to  Scalfarotto,  and 
buflt  die  elegant  Ionic  Rotunda,  dedicated  to  the  Magdalen.  In 
the  norih  of  Italy,  the  palaces  came  in  for  their  shai-e  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  taste,  and  Ottone  Calderara  particularly 
disdngufehed  himself  his  simplicity  and  elegatnce,  and  his 
biowledge  of  the  true  principles  on  which  the  beauty  of  Grecian 
architecture  depends.  The  Loschi  and  Bessaro  palaces  at  Vi» 
cenza;  and  the  Seminario  at  Verona,  are  noble  speciincqs  of  hi§ 
skill. 

Among  the  Italian  architects  now  living,  Canonici,  and  the 
Martriiese  Cagnola,  are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation— r 
the  first  t  for  the  palazzo  Belloni  at  Milan,  the  front  of  which  is 
perhaps,  for  its  size,  the  most  beautiful  of  any  private  building  in 
Italy.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  basement  story,  with  a  balustrade^ 
on  whioh  rests  a  disengaged  colonnade  of  six  fiuted  Ionic  columns, 
with  an  unbroken  entablature,  and  above  it  another  balustrade 
with  statues.  The  Marchese  Cagnola,  besides  many  unadopted 
and-  magnificent  designs,  designs  unadopted  because  too  magni^ 
ficent^  is  the  architect  of  the  yet  unfinished  but  noble  arch  of  the 

*  For  tpeciqacns  of  (heso  absurdities  and  deformities,  we  r^fer  our  travelled  rei|def9 
to- the  Bo'rghe^e  and  Doria  palaces,  and  to  the  churches  of  San  Marcellot  San  Carlo  add 
quattro  Fontaiw,  and  Santa  Maria  Maddalcna  degli  infermir  all  at  Rome.  The  last 
IPQiaioueff  bi^lditig  is  iml^eed,  both  within  aqc)  without,  the  very  perfection  of  bad  t^te 
aod  outrageoas  ornament. 

t  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  have  Hghtly  named  the  architect  of  this  building; 
IMid  -hftv^  not  at  this  moteent  tlie  tueans  of  asceftaming  the  point, 
e    it  :  I  Simplon, 
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trtitii  the  £i9itde  of  a  pure  Ionic  temple.  We  tbuik  him 
hvimAy  more  thorougbly  imbued  with  tbe  true  »pirtt  Gmwm 
•n^knstin'e  thftu  tn^  ojf  his  predecemre,  s'mct  tbe  renfti  of  iIm 
srt,>aDd  catijofilj  ^pr^s  our  regreit  tihat  he  has  not  msAe  ftMfC 
«0httc«f  those  beautiful  desisfos  wbi«b  g«ve  us  ao  flMiCb  pleaa«rf 
firom  their  inspecliofv  and  which  from  their  nMuee  apo  terir  little 
libdy  to  be  met  rallied  in  a  more  solid  manner.  Wo  partieiti* 
UrijralhMie  to  lat  designs  for  ftn  HcK^ce  on  MouQl  Cmk^mki 
fob  a  tfimnpfaal  bridge. 

ibsftkectdral  taste  bas  improyeid  io  Roine  a«  MrdI  as  tbe  rii^ 
ef  Of  this  we  are  umible  :to  pToduoe  auy  oonaiidefabk 

ilHisitiAtion  drawn  from  tho  et^tefbr  of  any  modkro  f^ms,  but 
duriiteiW' elegance  o£  several  of  the  nnodem  apartoieote.of  ibe 
.Vatican  iff  Tievy  considerabb,  pactkulnrly  of  the  greal  stairca^^ 
^e  .nervr  gallery  of  ^tataeS)  and  the  smidl*  butyery  pure  and  -b^AUr 
ttful  rotenda,  xvhich  ui  caQod  the  Camera  deUa  liipt^  Tbe  stakt 
eakrioo  of  tbe  Braschi  palace  is  one  of  the  mo^t  b^uliiilriil 
iBuropet* .    *  , 

'.  Tha;n]agni6oence.of  G&aoa  and  its  stmts.of  palao^^  ace  pfor 
bablyy£imUtar,  by Deport  at  least,  to  most  of  our  readers*  TMa 
nngnifioenee^  we  are  sorry  to  say>  is  in  geo^^^  tery  /foftdienl.iil 
rml  ^ehtlectural  taste*  Out  of  the iew  buildiogs  whidh  ve  thbb 
worthy  of  especklnoto^e^  .we  despair  oit  ginag  any  intelligible 
de^cKption  of -the  handsome  staircase  wiiick  ornaments' one  of 
tlie^.Duraffio  pakcesi,  abd  shall  dierefore  not  attempt  it.  There 
i«  in  the  Palazoo  Sena,  a  modern  room  of  abngular  sp)ewi0ttr« 
tfid  fiiugukr  ingenuity.  Each  of.  the  longer  sidis  of  t«s  apwtv 
ment  is  supported  with  fluted  Corinthian  half-columns  agaiiKil 
Ibe  wall,  the  middle  intercolumniation  being  the  largest,  and 
arched.  This  and  tbe  two  nearest  interoolumntations  are  efir 
tirely  filled  with.mirrt^s,  tbe  frames  of  which  are  die  half-colnmna 
Ib^sels^ea.  Against  the  central  mirrors  are  suspended  from  the 
^h>  handsome  half  lustres,  which,  are  rendered,  entne  hy^ike 
^^eflexion,  the  same  result  also  taking  place  wilb  Ibe  cohimas^ 
These  golden  columns  as  they  appear,  and  brilliant.  Ius^es»  ulpt 
theif  reflected  by  the  opposite  mirrors  in  along  and  endless  range. 
4^ magnificrace.  The  designer  oi  thiS' splendid  apartment,,  was^ 
as  we  were  informed,  a  M.  Wailly  of  Faris^  The  fagade  of  the 
Palazzo  Ducale  is  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  very  handsome:  withta 
Jis  a  very  handsome  hall,  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  pilasters  of  Broccatello  m^irble.. 

The  architecture  of  Turin  is  generally  very  indifierent.  The 
circular  church  of  the  Superga,  however,  near  that  city,  is  ex- 
bemely  handsome/both  within  and  without,  iQ«pite  oftg^imr 
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^lum^  and  pilafleta^flulpd      ne^ded^  <^¥«r  %.rus«i»  hMMealj 
>b^e  ike  ^i^m,  Wihkfe  magbt  baye  bem  ift  bMer  teate/  a 
)Mil«jltr4ifU  with  avQP  1^  ^itotu<»«   Tb&  As««iilayaBd  M^maiii 

qits^iv^  6olid»  and  t>Po^  tbi»9#  vi^y  ^iidiUM:gHiiiil ;  Jbtit 
at  tb^  Bmt(^  itinoe  gloois^  aod  heavy»,aa4  g?viag.  tbe  tiffMI  jnttbcr 
of  ca<»Ue$  for.  t^^  de£pa^j»<.  of  feudaJ.  ba«ena»,  iIaa  of  mwiofis  far 
rth^  rjBsid^c^  m^Mtby  HMrctmIt*  Their  ebamtler  k  hi-fiHC 
.dffii^  fr^m  Ibe  ««e  ^  fortr^aBtaa  tOvwUdi  they  wem  tiHw^ 
4)liQd  (if  OQt  defiiu^d  iw  it)  m  this  turbuhmt;  and.  utu»taiD  aisle 
iQif  tb^  Flpf eotip?  republk*  The  BMial  tjnguhr  apecinim  of  tbia 
styk  of  building  is,^ijbaji9i  Ibe  Palazao  Pitlti^  novrtbe  QtanimoA 
f^9id^me9.[yfkh  xU  thrm.  sjtoiie^  of  msUc  cx>limm%  witb  tbeir 
.l^My  bb09agQ9>  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  i^rna— mwi 
•firijioii.  Notwilb&tandiog  thi9 .  critiaisaa,  we  tbkik  its  aicbileotnr^ 
hr  from  coptaoiplihle*.  The  Palazzo  Kiccardi'lnaibiee  alarm 
^  riisti^:  afcbitectjure ;  the  loweal  very  wmBMB,  and  each  aulH 
^^d^Qg  atory  light^».  oootinued  comna  wer •  eadiy  and  m  iieljr 
•deep.aod  bold  one  over  the  uppeimottt^  pmhiciog  oailainly  altD*- 
getb«r  %  fioMe  effect,  in  4pite  of  ita  genecal  pbinneaa.  t-  The  Fir 
hizzQ;dt4le;FioaQze  haa  thrae  atories^  fiostic,  Ionic,  mod  Qomh 
thiiOi  tim  tmo  latter  erdaioented  with  dottplcd  unlbted  cokiflMft^ 
The  Ptlaazo.  Pandolfim,  the  frootof  which  ia  singular,  b»t  fitl^ 
j^  i«i|ere<3ting,.  having  been>  as  it  is  aak),  deaagncd  by  RaplMtl*  > 
■  When  we  direct  our  attentioe  to.  the  csqpital  of  aouthem  Iftaiyv 
we  aie  surprised  to  find  in  how  small  4i  degree  Nafdes  has  add«d 
thi^ 'beauties  of.  a^pure  and  elegant  archtteclure  ta  the'obanss 
ivhkJ»  nature  has.  beatov^ed  on  her,  vtfith  so  liberal  a  hand.  Hair 
near  neighbourhood  to.  the  majealtc  siraplkity  of  Pssttte  awght 
h^A  ua  to  expect  ac»ne  correaponduig  feeling  of  aivUtoetidiiA' 
beauty*  did  we  not  recoBeet  what  a  reeent  acauisition*  those  nobte 
ioine  ba«e  been  to  the  students  ,  of  the  one  afta;^b«fl  it  u 
Ke^i^  sliq^izing  that  Naydes  should  not.^  hfwe*  borrowed  move^ 
bom  hec.connezioii  with.Bicily>  where  so  nuny  eianqple^  of  the 
m^es^y  and  beauty  of  simplicity  in  .ardiitecture  exist.  Sneh  has> 
not»  however,  been,  the  c^se;  and  the  leading  diaracters  of  Ne^ 
apolitan  architecture  ai%  want  of  unity,  want  of  simplicity,  and  a 
total  deficiency  of  any  thing  like  breadth  of  light  and  shade>  ta 
use  a  phrase  borrowed  froni  the  sister  art  of' painttitjg*  Thja- 
censure  must^  however,  be  qualified  by  many  exceptions^;  llM 
dawn  of  Grecian  architecture^  in  Naples  promised  we41;  thongft 
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^6peed%  ov«t«aift,  aod  the  tai^  of  preaeot  4«y  seems  improving 
.rapidly  liere^  well  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
f  The  modem  theatre  of  San  Carlo  is  the  first  Neapolitan  fiAbric 
to  iwhioh  we  shall  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  They  are 
.probably  ahneady  aware  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in 
finmpe,  but  we  do  not  think  its  interior  decorations  equd  either 
in  taste  or  richness  to  its  great  magnitude,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
aKintedural  scenery  is  certainly  not  comparable  to  that  of  its 
nval  at  Milan,  the  Teatro  della  Scala ;  San  Quirico>  the  fiainter 
of  the  latter,  is  indeed  probably  the  first  in  Europe,  and  inasmuch 
as  a  painter  of  scenes  may  permit  his  fancy  to  revel  in  the  greatest 
IttXuriancy  of  magnificence,  without  any  of  the  obstades  which 
perpetually,  impede  the  progreas  of  more  substantial  architecture, 
aaMl  inasmuch  as  chasten^ss  and  simple  elegance  are  on  this  ac- 
count the  more  commendable,  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  not 
think  this  tribute  of  applause  out  of  its  place. 
'  Though  ^e  fagade  of  San  Carlo  cannot  compare  in  purity  of 
dosif^  with  that  of  our  own  Covent  Gardc«,  yet  it  is  more  li^t, 
perhaps  more:  elegant,  aod  we  think  certainly  more  appropriate 
ta  tbD  entrance  of  a  theatre,  and  especially  of  an  opem-house. 
-b^consists  of  a  light  rustic  bas^nent,  with  five  arches,  and  over 
it  a  continued  balustrade  resting  on  medilions.  Above  is  an 
■Ionic  disengaged  colonnade  of  fourteen  unfluted  pillars,  sup- 
|K>rting  a  continued  entablature,  with  a  very  fiat  pediment, 
4be  apex  of.  which  is  cut  off,  and  surmounted  by  a  group  of 
.statues. .  Over  each  of  the  four  side  arches  in  the  basement,  is 
jplaced  a  small  and  extremely  ingenious  window,  formed  by  the 
eroding  of  two  wreiEiths,  with  a  Medusa's  head  between  them, 
.a^  orpamented  by  the  snakes  and  caduceus.  The  effect  is  as 
elegant  as  the  design  is  navel  and  ingenious.  Sculpture  of  comic 
masks  is  introduced  into  the  rustic  work  with  considerable  advan* 
iage.  .The  continued  balustrade  we  have  mentioned,  is  formed 
.of:  unfluted  small  Doric  columns,  which  has  a  pooreifect  to  the 
iBye»  and  suggests  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  an  architectural  con* 
Mlt*  Jodeed  we  think  this  and  the  truncated  pediment  the  prin- 
ijpftl  hlr^ishes  of  this  beautiful  elevation.  The  Ionic  colonnade 
jdoes  n.Qt  finite  reach  the  extremities  of  the  fabric,  there  being  a 
small  pdam  space  on  each  side,  in  which  the  only  ornament  is 
the  inscription  on  the  left  of.  the  names  of  Pergolesi,  Jomelli, 
and  Gluck ;  and  on  the  right,  of  Alfieri,  Metastasio,  and  Goldoni. 
The  designer  of  San  Carlo  is  a  living  architect,  Niccolini. 
^  The  Palazzo  Qravina  has  one  of  the  handsomest  fronts  in 
^Naples,  and.  is  further  interesting  as  having  been  built  at  the 
time  of  the  rising  of  what  we  have  called  the  Palladian  architec-* 
ture.  Its  lowest  story  is  Rustic,  with  a  Doric  door  not  of  the 
^st  ta^.    Above  is  ^,  r^nge'  of  single  unfluted  composite  pilas- 


ten,  between  each  pmr  of  n^Mk  19  om^  wnHlow»  with  a  mtliet 
cernice,  and  over  it  a  hu$t  in  a  small  rOuQ^  nicbe^   Xhese  p«|a^ 
ters  support  a  plain  oonti&jued  entablature,  al^^ve  wbiek  ia  a  plain 
attic,  certainly  a  blembh  to  the  building.    On  tbe  wbole  it  isi 
simple  and  noble,  but  it  wants  either  more  variety  or  more  cm? 
trast  of  light  and  shade,  and  it  id  worth  remarking  for  having^e- 
fects  the  very  opposite  from  those  which  characterise  Neafiotilapt 
architecture  in  general.   The  c^pel  of  tbe  Caraccioli  in  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carboiiara/  is  a  sp^imen  of  Italian 
Grecian,  of  as  early,  or  perhaps  atitt  earlier  datie^  it- is  a  uagukr> 
but  not  very  happy  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Doric  order; 
to  a  small  circular  interior;  indeed  we  think  this  order, bowever 
admirable  in  many  respects^  enunen^ly  unfit  for  euch  a  purpose* 
The  Palazzo  Corigliano  has  its  lower  story  Done,  with  sipgle^ 
unfluted  pilasters,  its  entablature  slightly  broken  over  thei|i, 
and  trophies.    The  second  story  is  ornamented  with  iuted 
pilasters,  but  they  are  of  the  CorintUan  order ;  its  windows  bavcf 
alternately  round  and  angular  pediments,  which  are  supported 
by  fluted  Ionic  pilasters.    Its  third  story  is  similar,  except  that 
its  pilasters  are  of  the  composite  order;   The  two  entabiaturea 
are  unbroken  and  unomamented,  but  are  pierced  with  oval  win-, 
dows  over  the  interoolumniatioas,  a  pritctice  only  to  be  com* 
mended  as  it  may  sometimes  avert  the  necessity  of  an  attic,  the 
worse  evil  of  the  two.  s 

The  church  of  the  Sapienia  has  one  of  the  handsomest 
Sades  in  Naples.  It  consists  of  rather  a  poor  basement  storjfs 
over  which  are  in  the  centre  three  arches,  supported  by  pouplM^ 
Ionic  unfluted  columns,  and  on  each  side  are  two  unflut^  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  between  which  is  the  entrance,  and  over  eacb  of 
them  IS  a  half  statue  giving  a  benedicdon.  The  entablafMiF^'aferi 
diese  pilasters  is  broken,  as  we  think  unfortunately^  and  the 
whole  IS  surmounted  by  a  balustrade.  The  beaiiMy  of  this  biittch 
ing  arises  from  the  effect  of  the  arches  resting  on  the  cokifiii|% 
and  the  consequent  contrast  of  light  ttid  shade;  and  the  geiMff^ 
simplicity  of  the  whole  concentrates  the  attention  of  the  spf^c^ 
tator  on  this  its  principal  feature.  We  believe  that  this  edifipe^ 
does  honour  to  the  same  early  period  as  the  Gravina  palace. 

The  interiors  of  the  churches  of  Naples  are  in  general  oveiioaded^ 
with  gilding,  painting  and  on^ament  to  a  degree,  which  conceal^ 
any  architectural  beauty  which  they  may  possess.  This  rcims^rk, 
indeed,  is  not  without  its  exceptions.— *  We  have  already  noUce4^ 
the  curious  and  interesting  chapel  of  the  Caraccioli ;  and  the^ 
churches  of  the  Santo  Spirito  and  of  the  Annunziata  are  witbip^ 
highly  creditable  to  their  designer^.  The  first  of  these  baft* its 
nave  supported  by  tall  fluted  and  reeded  Corinthian  cotumns;  on. 
pedestaU,  with  unbroken  entablatures,  on  which  rests  the  semi- 


circular 


^irei^lrdaf.  This nin^e  i#  of  on^  aisle>  but  th6  'colomns  ai^ 
di^^i^ti^dd,  thotfgh  irteariy  mi^KinFg  th^  w^Its.  The  dome; 
HAiikM  resl^  ou  fofir  great  arclied,  it  ratl]fer'  poor*  bad  the  semi-^ 
^Ir^olirr 'east  end  is  broken  6y  projections,  prdbaWy  rehxteretf 
n^sSskry  by  the  gratkigfir  of  the  convent  to  which  it  belongs. 
The^  fntWfior  ctf  tl«  <$hurch  of  the  Annnnziata,  designed  by  the 
femti^  Vanvitetti^  is  extiwnely  handsome.  !t  is  supp6rted  by 
^jonpledOorfntbian  <;6lwmns,  which  are  fluted  and  reeded.  The 
Mttfbhture  ofver  tfcOs^  in  the  nave  is  unbroken,  which  is  not  ther 
case  in  the  choir.  The  roof  is  semi-circular,  resting  on  alow 
itlte,  which'Woohf  kave  ift  better  effect  were  it  still  lower,  par* 
liettblrfy  as  solfire  projecting  orr^ments  on  it  give  the  ceiling  rather 
the^^!5>p€»rah^  of  dnhoi^eshOe  arch.  Over  the  intersection  of 
th<d  tranfsept'  a  hantdNoilFie  circular  cupola,  resting  on  eight  pair 
cf  edhiima^^  also  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  fluted  and  reeded; 
'iTfe^rorits  of  these  two  churches  are  completely  unworthy  of  the 
interidrs,  and  thoi^e  of  the  other  diurches  in  Naples,  with  the 
toeepfion  of  fhe  Sapieiiza,  to  wMch  we  have  already  alluded,  aSf 
Bitle  deserve  ^c6intoendation«  On^e  indeed  that  is  now  erecting 
dp|k)ske  to  the  ro^l  palace,  promises  considerable  nUE^ificence 
in  itSj  exterior,  and  we  hope  that  its  interior  will  be  worthy  of  it.  - 
"  Th^  green-house  in  the  royal  botanic  garden  is  supported  by 
Doric  fluted  thtee-qufiirter  columns,  with  arched  windows  betweert 
them,  and  has  an  unbroken  entablature,  on  the  metopes  of  which 
are  scnlptwred  different  plants ;  the  appropriateness  of  this  deco- 
ration hJis  been  our  motive  for  noticing  the  edifice  to  which  H 
Mou^s;  A  similar  reason  induces  us  to  mention  the  elegant 
Htfle  ionic  rotuhdft  in  the  Villa  Floridiana,  where  the  columns  are 
cmppdlted  by  a  continued  eircular  plmth  or  basement,  which  is 
holfowed  to  receive  earth,  and  planted  with  flowers; 

The'Berio  palace  is  also  worflijr  of  the  attention  bf  the  travellei* 
and  amateur;  and  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  the  Doric  colonnade^ 
df  the  Observatory,  and  of  the  Margravine  of  Atispach's  vilfta,  a^ 
Well  tis  that  of  the  Ionic  order  in  front  of  the  ViHa  Gen^aho,  are 
proofs  that  a  tafste  for  the  genuine  beauties  of  Grecian  architec*' 
l^re  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

We  Would  strongly  recommend  to  alt  who  take  any  interest  vti 
tile  Subject  of  our  present  remarks,  by  no  means  to  omit  secmg 
Ae  palace  of  Caserta,  Ivhich  may,  in  it*  ai^chiteeture  at  least,  cbm^' 
pare  vHth  sdmost  any  royal  residence  in  Europe.  VanvitelH. 
designed' this  structure  and  the  noble  nwrble  staircase,  w4th  its^ 
Imtidsoi^e  circular  landing-place,  the  magnificent  corridor  whirfi' 
tS^Yer$es  flite  edifice,  th^  very  elegarit  guard^room  and  the  chapel/ 
do  hite  Ae  highest  credit  To  the  chapel  we  wisfc  to  direct  par^ 
tteuklHy  the  attention  pf  our  readers.  It*  ^mensions  are  consi-- 
'  -  derable; 
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dierable ;  iu  8eini*circiikir  roof  is 'S  uppiorted  by  oouplecl  €3om»ilinHi 
colomtifi  ofmarfole,  fluted,  and  re^d^>  withan  uobrok^  ^iitaliii^i 
tare.  Behind  them  run  galleries.  The  columns  stand  on 
pedestals  united  by.  balustrades.  The  colonnade  does  not  real 
on  the  gronnd^biit  on  compartments,  of  marble.  The  roof  iv 
idch  mtb  gildii^,  and  the  pavement  with  inlaid  mArble^.  Ako|pe»4 
Aer  this  chapel  unites,  m  a  high  degree,  simplicity  <^  des^g^^ 
with  richness  and  magnificence  of  decoratiop. 

In  our  coTiaideration  of  the  arcbite<^r^  of  Italy,  it  is  impostt* 
ble  to  leave  unnoticed,  the  altars  of  the  diurches,  remarkable  as 
they  are  for  their  costliness  and  ridiaeiis  of  omamettt^and  for  tfad 
splendid  achievements  of  painting  which  they  ccmtain.  On  this 
subject  the  philosophical  Milizhi^.  has  been,  perhaps,  ^o  s^efdy 
though  at  the  same  time  we  can  offer  no  valid  defience  fon  the 
gr^Efter  pai  t  of  these  gaudy  extravagances,  which,  ataa  enorinorva 
expedse,  have  deformed  the  buildings  they  were  iiUamded  to  adorlii 
In  these  we  see  indeed  the  greatest  richness  of  nxaterials ;  jas|K^/ 
hpis  las^li,  ^porphyry,  giaik>,  smd  verde  antico,  and  cAi^  tivt^ 
marbles^  with  abuncbnce  of  gilding  and  carving,  bat  disposed 
without  the  sli^test  regard  to  the  prindp^es  of  simplicity  or  taste/ 
while  twisted  columns  and  broken  members  display  att  their  de« 
httatty^m  shovt^  ihe  love  of  orhmnent  carried  to  the  highest 
point,  and  every  other  consideration  sacrificed  to  it^  Having  s^ 
Ihtt^  mucby  we  must  injustice  add,  that  there  are  neverlheless  iii» 
Italy  many  altars  of  considerable  elegance  and  beauty.  «Among. 
diese  iMe  'consider  Palladio's  Corinthian  altars  in  tbt  diundai  a| 
the  jRedentore  at  Venice,  as  pre-eminent,  and,  in  truths  they«aire 
of  the  purest  and  simplest  Grecian  taste.  One  of  the  altars 
Dannes^  Cattanio,  in  the  church  of  St,  Anastasio  at  Veroma^  i» 
abo  simple  and  handsome,  though  not  quite  so  correct.  CamtA 
Cicognaray  in  his  work  on  the  buildings  of  Venice,  the  secMjOl  of 
diose  which  we  have  prefixed  tathis  article,  has  given  an  engvav^ 
f»g  of  all  altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  of  great  ridmes^  and 
bi^ttty;  though  perhaps  some  of  its  ornwients  m%ht  htive  b^eii 
spared  with  advantage.  It  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  tbo 
Goge  CUstoforo  Moro,  between  the  years  1462  and  1471,  and^^ia 
atlrttnited  by  the  learned  historiaa  ol*  sculpttire  to  PietrO'  I^bm^ 
bardi,  whom  he  considers  as  the  founder  <k  elegant  archke^ilKm 
ki  Venice.  Its  geaersd  form  is  very  simple,  and  its  ridmsss  ^om^ 
^ts  in  ^  sculpture,  with  which  it  is  rather  too  abJind^ti^ 
adorned^  In  the  same  work  may  be  seen  a  representation:^^ 
.  ' ■! J  »)>     >■  .1 ,  . ■  •  1. 1     ,1  M M    II.  '  vM  ■      '^v  )}  iii 

*  *  0^1  t^oifio  altare  e  una  niontagn^  di  piedlstolli  coa  colotinei  ohe  nuU^  soyffP^ 

Sopo,  e  cou  frontispi^  spezzati,  Sncartocciati,  xovesciati,  ondoiati,  ripieni  de  maschere. 
e  dhimere,  d*^nrgegnosi  rice^tatoll  d<' poJIvere,  e  di  "iii^  di  ragni,  fra  on  iftlscugiio  m 
%Ve8IMiiaiBeute<)o]Dntsc>tteg$atainm^^  j  :  i 
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anotli/dr  ^ar^aliK)  m  St  Mark^j,  iwbtch  is,  perhaps,  inferior  i» 
j^enieml  effect,  in  consequeiice  of  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  inters 
columniationy  for  which,  however^  Count  Cicogilam  givds  plaii«H 
ble  reasons.  We  diink  also  that  the  enri^h^d  shafts  of  the  cblumn3if 
which  siipp6rt  a  Very  beautiful  frieze  and  pedinienty  would  hare^ 
hmi  a  better  effect  if  they  had  been  simply  fluted^  The 
ahar  of  the  church  of  San  Paolo  at  Bologna,  which  contains  lite 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  Algardi's  sculpture,  is  one  of  the  richest  arid 
Handsomest  in  Italy.  It  is  very  frequently  die  case,  that  there  is 
at  the  high  altars  of  the  great.  Italian  churches,  a  small  ref^reseri-* 
tation  of  a  church  or  temple,  fbrmed  of  lapis  lazuli,  &c.  Of  these 
die  most  magnificent  is,  perhaps,  that  existing  at  the  high  altar  oi. 
die  Certosa  of  Pavia,  des^ned,  as  it  is  said,  by  San  Gallo. 

In^his  general  survey  of  the  PaUadian  architecture  of  Italy,  we 
have  passed  over  many  architects  and  many  buildings  well  worthj; 
of  notice ;  we  were  obliged  to  do  sq  by  our  limits,  and  consistently, 
widi  our  object,  which  was  chiefly  to  trace  its  general  merit9# 
defects,  and  progress.  This  must  be  our  excuse  for  omitting  any 
mention  of  the  works  of  Peruzzi  and  Bramante,  as  well  as  f6r  the 
very  brief  notice  we  have  taken  of  those  of  San  Gallo,  VignoliU' 
and  Scamozzi.  .        .  ' 

At  the  revival  of  Grecian  architecture  in  Italy,  one  of  its  edrliesk^ 
applications  was  to  the  monumental  memorises  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  Among  the  artists  who  distinguiished  themselves  in  thiS' 
sort  of  architectural  sculpture,  the  nyames  of  Desiderio  da  Setii-' 
stnano,  Bernardo  Rosselini,  M ino  da  Fiesble,  Andrea  Verroehio^r 
Sai^vino,  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  and  Matteo  Civitali,  are  p%r^. 
ticulariy  worthy  of  notice.  These  monuments  in  general  consist 
of  a  rich  entablature  of  pnre  Grecian  taste,  supported  by  two  or 
four  columns  or  pilasters,  either  fluted  or  ornamented  with  anh 
'besiques.  Within  them  is  an  elegant  sarcophagus,  with  a  recum^ 
bent  statue  of  the  deceased.  Over  the  entablature  is  a  semi-cireto 
or  half  oval,  surrounded  by  a  Grecian  scroll  or  fi^ies^;  and.^kbia 
it  usuaUy  iEt  representation  of  the  infant  Saviour  in  the  arms  of  hia 
mother.  Where  there  are  four  columns  or  pilasters  there  is  of 
cbUrs^  die  opportunity  offered,  and  never  neglected,  of  additional 
sculpture ;  and  in  the  splendid  VendmdBiai  and  Marcetlo  mdmi* 
ments  at  Venice,  an  additional  entablature  surmounts  the  who^« 
lliese  monuments  are,  perhaps,  the  most  MAgnificent  of  thek 
kind  in  Italy,  but  we  think  their  architectural  beauty  considerably 
diminished  by  their  having  each  two  c<rfumns  and  two  pilaatejfs, 
instead  of  four  pilasters,  or  four  colunms.  In  addition  to  this  the 
coluifnns  in  the  first  have  their  shafts  adorned,  or  rather  defortiie*d, 
]by  the  representation  of  a  garland,  which  cuts  th^m  in  two,  and 
destroys  the  effect  of  their  proportions;  while  in  the  secoikl  the 
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^tHikhi  Jnre^lso  Stilled  by  i  band,  above  xvhkh  tlifey  are  p^iy^n* 
^uktrly,  and  tieldw  spirally  fluted.  ^Tlie  moimnierrt^of  Noceto 
hy-  Civ^t^li  'ib  the  cbiirch  of  St.*Martino  at  Lucca,  and  tbose  6f 
'Leomnrdo  Bruni  fey '  Rosseflini,  and  of  Marsuppim  by  Settignano; 
t^oih  in  the  Sahta  Croce  in  Florence,  we  think  much  more  elegaHt> 
lliougti  less  costly  and  magnificent.  In  the  choir  of  thef  clwrch 
t>f  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Rome,  there  are  two  of  these  aar^ 
^biteirtiiral  monuments  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  orrtamerited 
^ith  fhe  most  spirited  sculpture ;  they  are  the  work  of  Sansovina, 
The  most  singular,  Iwywever,  of  these  memorials  of  the.  dead  is 
"Hie  Orsini  monument  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari  at 
Venice ;  it  represents  a  great  circle  stipported  by  two  angels  and 
*i  spread  c^agle.  Tbis  circle  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  border,  tnA 
•vrithm  it  is  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  sarcophagus,  with  a  hand- 
some eoter  eliding  in  a  sort  of  erown,  from  which  rise  the 
tigiires  of  onr  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin,  emerging  above  the 
•circle.  The  name  of  the  author  jof  this  striking  and  ingenious 
^sigri  is  unknown.  Thesfe  architectural  monuments  abound  in 
Florence,  Ronie,  and  Venice ;  they  are  also  not  u«frequei>t  in  aR 
parts  of  Tuscany,  but  in  the  rest  of  Italy  they  are  very  rare,  and 
H'€f  are  not  aware  of  their  existencer  at  alf  on  this  side  of  the  Alpy. 

Akhougb  our  remarks  have  already  run  to  a  considerable 
Ifengtb,  we  ought  not  to  close  them  widiont  a  short  account  of 
^  woAs,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  them,  and  which  have 
been  of  material  assistance  to  us  in  drawing  them  up.  The 
^nit  is  ii  work  of  moderate  ^ize  and  expense,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  great  interest^  and  the  engravings  which  adorn  it  are  ex- 
tremely well  executed;  among  the  momimeitts  it  contains  are 
some  of  every  description  of  design;  from  Italian  Qothic,  through 
the  elegant  srmjdicity  of  the  early  Grecian,  to  the  sublime  sculp- 
iPi"^  5i^J?!*???rotti;  then  its  decline  and  rise  again  in  these  our 
qWn  Um^s;  compdsii)^  sp^pciro^ns  of  thie  archilecUire  pi'  simlptufe 
•of  SettJgviano,  ilo«seHim,  Civitali,  Donatello^  Ghiberti,  and  Gav^ 
;^nova;  while  attiqn^  the  illustrious  dead  whose  tombs  are  here 
pourftayed  m  Uios^  ^f  Galileo,  Michel  Aagelb,  Ar^tipq,  Macr 
•ofaiawlUy  and  AMeri%  Short  accounts  are  added  of  (be  artists  and 
6f  those  ^h6m 'they  ha v^  been  employed  to  commerporate,  which 
>ervje  to  \^»banq§  ^bci  value  of  th!?  work  to  wtuc^  ihey  are  2^ 
peaded.  > 

The  work  of  Count  Cicognara  has  much  greater  pretensions, 
and  from  its  price  cannot  expect  a  very  great  number  of  pur- 
chasers. It  cousist»^  -bea^frtifuUy  eite€«»led  architectural  eleva- 
tions, plans,  and  details  of  the  naost  important  edifices  in  Venice, 
engraved  in  outline  on  a  large  scale,  and  accompanied  by  inter* 
esting,  critical  and  historical  notices  by  CicQ^nara  and  his  coad- 
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j^tora  Diedo  alid'  Sd va.   The  mere,  mention  of,  Vietuee  instnHfljr 
recals  to  English  miuds^  Othello^  Shylock,  and  Belvideftt^  Ite 
'fascinations  of  Shakapeare,  amd^the  pathetic,  Otway ;  but  to  die 
.conteniplation  of  the  philosopher,  the  tnoralist,  and  the  statesman^ 
^s  associations  are  of  a  graver  and  deeper  character.    Its  nse 
^oni  nothing,  the  continuance  of  its  very  singular  form  of  govern*- 
xnentdnrtng  so  many  ages,  the  greatness  of  ks  power  and  coftir 
Hier<;ial  enterprise)  its  chivalrous  warfare  with  the  power  of  the 
jlnfidel,  and  successful  defence  against  the  combination  of  tke 
greater  part  of  Europe^  the  tin^I  surrender  of  its  independence 
jwitbout  a  struggle,  and  its  present  degraded  apd  distressyig  con- 
dition, are  alike  subjects  of  painful  interest  and  philosophical 
^cjuiry.    How  are  the  niighty  fallen!  piay  we. well  exclaim  when 
AVe  survey  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic  in  her  present  $tat^  of  widow- 
iiOoA  and'  abandonment*    Th^  seats  of  luxury  and  pride,,  the 
pa)a(^es  of  splendour  and  ambition  may  soqii  become  pipers  f  for 
ipwts  to  rpQst  in and  where  pleasure  held  her  n^idnight  revels, 
^he  |»esti|efice''^  that  walketh  in  darkness  may  fix  her  thrpr^,  ami 
itbenc^  devastate  tlie  .sliores  of  '|Vieste,  p^lmatia^  and  Venetian 
}JU^>bardy,    We  will  pursue  the  painful  theuie  no  farther.  If 
.^ur  forebqdings  ^houid  be  realised,  tlve  Count  Cicognara  will 
J^y  this  work  de?§r^^  t^e  praise  of  having  erected  a  noble  mo- 
';mM?)ent  tp  the  departed  greatn^ss  .of  his  country.    Had  he  so 
«p(eils§d,  lie  ^uld  not  have  adopted  #  mor^  i^eautiful  motto  for 
4li%'wct^'k|  ^an^he  ti^e  lines  of  lasso,  which  may  well  copstiiute 
<fh^^pitaph  of  VenicQ,  and  witli  which  we  wi^  conclude, and 
j|4<>cii  t)|is  Ji^g  Aifticle  : 


TtiAi-h  no  |wetical  fiction.  The  misery,  Mtfi,  and  poverty  of  a  greatcapitel  falling 
•iai^deot;  iQ  a  warm  diuiate  are  tlie  siire«t  farerunners  of  this  most,  diea<^Kkif  human 
«ea)Miitieii^  The  narrow  streets  and  exhalations  of  the  comparatively,  neglected,  canals 
'aire  likely  to  hakeii'the  catastrophe.  It  is  well  known  that  even  iii  the  most  prosper* 
*eMs  thnes  of  Venetian  independenee,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  precaotient  on  -thts  ini- 
l|M«iifti»m#,  Venice  ytM  Ut  from  heakhy  in  the  summer^  What  qofHeqiiencea  tiien 
jtDHy  be  expected,,  notY  that  the;  government  to  which  it.  belongs,  encourages  Trieste  at 
its  expense!  The  hope  that  this  note,  which  repeats  an  opinion  intimated  by  us  before, 
Imiy  meet  the  <yc«  of  some  one  who  may  have  interest  in  ihut  quMter,  has  iifkdiii!ed 
v«it  to  add  it,  however  at  variance  with  oar  subject. 


I.  •" 


Art, 


A|er.III.~J«  ISimische  Ge$ckichte,vQn  B. G.  Niabuhc«  Historg 
Gf  Rome.  By  JB.  G.  ^iebuhr.   2  vols.   Berliii,  181 1^  181£* 

2»  Die  al^$  Gesckjchte  des  Komi^chen  Staates  mt^i^cht  \on 
W.  WacliMptith,  Professor  ia  Halle.  Ah  Inquiry  jmto\tJyi 
Early  History  of  the  Roman  State.  By  W.  Wach^mutk 
pp.  4^.    Halle.    181 9. 

i3..,Friediich  Ci^iizers  Alm$$4erSdfmchmAntiqmtaie^  Cneu- 
zer's  S^eetch  of  Roman  Antiquities^  L^pzig  and  Darmstadt* 
1824.    8vo.  pp«414. 

*\I^Ehavea  great  dfeal  toleam  respecting  fte  Itteratare  ^ter* 
•  ^  ^*  many; — and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  which  i$  well  worth 
i^ur^leaming.  Of  the  ^orks  whose  titles  i/ve  have  prefixed 
^Article,  diefn'st  has  been  published  more  than  tw«ive  - years;  and 
Ae  second  nearly  six:  aH  of  them  are  written  wi|h  g)reat^^biS<y 
iMri^ttracM-dinary  learning;  and  the  hrstory  of  Niebuhr,  in  pMi^ 
^lar,  has  thrown  new  light  upon  our  knowledge  of  Roman  aiBfii%, 
to  a  <tegree,  of  which  those,  who  are  unacquainted  with  it/  <^n 
scarcely  fdrm  an  adequate  notion.  Yet  we  are  not  aware  that  tfcey 
•havfe  been  so  mu^h  as  noticed  in  this  country,  except  iiy  ourselves 
4n  a  former  Numbfer  of  diis  Journal  *  Und  moi^  i^ently/withitfth^ 
last  few  months^  by  a  writer  in  anc^her  periodical  publicatiotiw  We 
:  :43haU  consider  ourselves,  therefore,  to  have  demoted  sone  ^  our 
-pages  to  a  useful  purpose,  if  we  make  them  instrumental 
tmcfocing  the  works  before  us  to  the  knowledge  of  die  BrMsh 
•puMic,  and  in  impressing  our  readers  with  a  sense  of  their^h^h 
^xcellencfe; 

'  'Niebuhr,  whose  n&mef  stands  at  the  head  t)f  our  paper^  is  h 
son  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  ^oste  m^ta  are  well  kaown4fi 
this  country.  In  the  two  volumes  which  he  has  hitherto  pub- 
lislied,  he  has  carried  the  History  of  Rome  no  farther  than  to  1^ 
dietetor^ip  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  in  the  year  of  Rome  4<6. 
Wheh  he  had  thus  far  completed  his  task,  he  heard  oftbe  dtw^ 
very  bf  Cicero's  Treatise  de  Republic^^  in  the  library  of  ^  V«rtJ- 
'can ;  and  he  suspended  the  prosecution  of  his  labours,  id  fM 
*expeetatio^  Aat  the  ^wdrk  ^  such  a  writer  upon  su^  a  siiljeet, 
would  furnish  him  with  new  and  valuable  info^natie^h,  moretli^n 
sufficient  to  reward  him  for  waiting  for  it.  He  had  been-pre- 
Tiously  appointed  minister  for  the  court  of  Berlin  at  Rome  V  and 
l>eHi^  thus  on  the  spdt  while  the  newly  discovered  treatise  was 
^repatvtig^r  publication,  he  rendered- considerable  ^sistanoe 'to 
Its  editor;  by  ^giving  him  several  conjectural  corrections  of  the 
text  and  drawing  up  an  index  to  the  work.  But  he  found  out  too 
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late,  that  hi?  hp^fi  of  ^^riving  from  it  any  new  lights  on  the  his- 
fcry  of  the  Ronwn  constittftion  had  been  eom^leieiy  deiusJ^e^ 
irira  -we  learn,  froih  a:  pirtnphlet  which  Iw  i>iibHshed  in  *18S3, 
^'the  tfajj  theii  intending  to  resnnie  his  labours  wlftout  delay; 
wrthat  hope  ei'e  kmg  to  wekome  Ae  appearance  of  another 
volume.     '  .  ' 

The  two  volumes,  however,  wbich  are  already  feelbife  the  ^vorid, 
"pToduced  a  Strang  sensation  in  Cfferniany  upon  their  first  pttbl& 
•cation;  Those,  iriio  had  been  in.the  hrfSit  of  studying  the  history 
of  Home,  were  surprised  to  find  how  mnch  had  hitherto  escaped 
4h&r  resei»xbefl,'aiid  stiU  more,  to  $ee  die  materials  which  hart 
;beeft  long  at  their  disposal,  employed  for  the  first  time  ia  the  con- 
4rtrticliM  of  ail  edifice,  whose^  di&rent  parts  were  in  harmony  with 
mimh  oiher^  and  combined  to  form  one  consistent  whole.  Yet  it 
'?9mi  Wmoat  impossible  that  any  man,  however  splendid  his  genius^ 
•ffccmld  at  once  o^en  a  new  path  ia  ancient  literature,  and  pursue 
,il  m  timoughly  and  so  unerringly  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  doof 
ib^t)iose  who  should  come  after  him.  Thus,,  fully  sharing  in 
Alt  geiBteral  admiration  e^ocited  by  Niebuhr's  history,  the  aut^r 
jt^  tfa^  second  of  th(e  works  before  us,  perceived  that  his  own  inr 
^)iimes  in  die  same  field  ^vere  not  altogether  superseded*  b 
Mloi^ving  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  he  hfts  iit  man^ 
.poiidls  corrected  his  errors,  while  to  the  soundness  of  his  views  in 
-gencsrid  he  has  borne  most  weighty  aud  honourable  testimony. 
We  have  joined  Creuzer's  Sketch  of  Roman  A^iquities  to  the 
iHijitories  of  I^iebuhr  and  Wachsmuth,  as  it  is  by  fsu*  die  most 
valuable  work  within  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  ^  which  ii 
4rejEiV9^  confirms  their'  statements  with  a  sanction  rendcn^ed 
it^luable  by  the  great  and  deserved  reputation  of  its  author, 
.  '  An  account  of  the  ancient  Romans,"  says  Dr.  Jpbnson,t '  M 
^0  «Q|iWt  nearly  interest  any  present  reader,  and  must  be  drawil 
,ff^  ^vi^'itings  that  have  been  long  known,  can  OMre  its  value  only 
40  the  language  in  which  it  is  delivered,,  and  the  reflections  wid^ 
which  it  is  accompanied  /  JohnsoB,  like  many  other  men  who 
.delight  in  laying  down  general  positions^^  a^d  in  exerting  their  rear 
.t^BUig  pou^rs  in  the  deduction  of  inDerenc^s  firrai  diem,,  was  imr 
.patient  of  the  ^w  process  of  historical  induction,  and  devoted 
lli»  ntiad  to  the  sifdy  of  liuman  nature  in  the  characters  pf  indivi- 
4u|il^,  in  whi^  some  general  and  practical  principle  was  attain*- 
with  far  les*  labour.  What  he  didiked,.he  n^ectedf  and 
so  limited  are  the  greatest  human  faculties,  that  of  that  which  we 
{  ' — — '    "  '  ^  "  "' '  " '!'  — '  .    •    •  •  ' 

*  Vber  die  Nachncht  vta  deiLCuiuiti«Hi      Centurien  im  xwe^'ten  Boch  Cicero^ 
"  t  fnl!lir1Revtew  of  BtacfcweU.'s^  MeniQirs  of  tfreCotirrof'iMlS^stas;  potilistked  !ft  ll* 
.  ■       .  neglect 
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D^^t  yfe  lOfist  be  contented  to  be  ignonuit  In  Jpkaaaon^a  eyes, 
(^olcbmitb  ^9iS,s^  good  biiitorian;  as  livy  and  Plutarch  na  j 
long  bee|i  known  to  the  workl,  be  supposed  diat  we. were  alreac^ 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  oif  Romaic  history.  But  with  rer 
gard  to  the  earlier  parts  of  that  history,  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed tO:  examine  evidence  had  already  expressed  their  scepticisin 
before  his  time.  M«  Beaufort  had  asserted  the,  total  uncertaiuyf 
of  th(9  common  apcounts  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome ;  and  Hook^ 
in  attempting  to  answer  imn,  had  only  furnished  additional  proof 
of  his  own  uj^fitiMsss  for  the  office  of  an  historian.  In  our  owi^ 
times,  aind  in  our  pwn  country,  the  number  of  those  who  agre(^ 
!^ith  Beaufort  has,  no  doubt,  considerably  increased ;  but  \vliile 
they  treat  the  common  narrative  of  Livy  and  Dionys^us  with  de-^ 
9eryed  conteinpt|  nothing  has  been  attempted  to  be  substituted  in 
its  room  :  and  tlie.mass  of  readers,  not  liking  to  leave  so  large  a 
ilBJok  their  coMrse  .of  historical  study,  have  continued  to  read^ 
and  tQ  q.uote,  and  to  believe,  the  stocy  wnich  has  been  handled  dowi^ 
tb.thenfi^  In  this  stfite  of  things^  the, unbelieving  party  has^shewo( 
itsdf,,a^  usual,  just  as  indolent,  and  just  as  unpnilosophical,  ai^ 
^e  credulous:  ^^iebufar,  however,  saw  what  was  the  dut^  of  a^ 
historian,  and  set  himself  resolptely  and  ably  to  perform  it 
examined  c^very  ancient  author  in  whose  works  any  thiqg  was  tq 
be.|bund  ilius|trative  of  the  antiquities  of  Kon^;  the  writings  o^ 
Festus,  Konjuis,  and  thp  other  grammanam,  are  fidl  of  f ri^- 
nup^  of  those  early  Roman  historians  who  Nourished  in  the.sfxw 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Romc^ ;  9nd  in  i^hose^^ 
days  m^y  memorials  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  different  people^ 
of  Italy  were  yet  in  existencp,  which  were  subsequently  lost  amids^ 
&e  deyastation  of  the  Social  War,  and  of  its  bloodier  qontinua*< 
tipn,  the  conti^t  between  Sylla  and  the  Marian  faction.*^  Theses 
same  f  ajrly  waters  are  often  aUo  qu<^d  jby  naqae,i>y  Dipn;r»[iiM^ 
9fid ^H>n)etinu?s  ^y  Livy  and  Plutarch;  and  the  fragments  of  ,re-v 
Ipectable  testimony  which  may  be  thus  collected,  are  the  fir^i 
matmals  whi<ji  we  must  use  in  forming  what  may  really  deserve 
die  name  of  a  history  of  the  period  in  question.  Next  to  these  m 
^lu^arcf  the  great  iustor^ms  and  philosophers  of  the  golden  age  ot 
Grecian  literature;-— -Herodotus,  Thuc}Mlkiesj  XeiKjphon,  PlatOj 
9pd  al>9y^  all,  Arisiotle.  None  of  these,  writers,  indeed,  haver 
«ver  nientiQi:^^  the  name  of  Romjp;  ^and  no  one>  therefore,  before 
Kiebuhr^  bad  ever  thought  of  1^^  th^n^  for  infqimation  witb 

•  The  prUvcipal  of  these- are  M*  Cato  the  Censor,  wiio  died  at  an  advanced  age 
A.  V.  C.  604 ;  L  Cincius  AHraentas,  who  flourished  diiriiig  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
wMonoe  jLprisonet  i&  Hannibal .  cm^  ;  CaKus  Andpster,  a  coatemporary  of 

the  Gracfibi.  Eamua  fs&j  be  added  in  Pfispepl  oT  Ui^  Annals^  who  ^ii  A. U.  9t 
5Ua.anrf  died  A.  t.  6.  m. 

'  ^    -     -  ^5  .    .  ,  respect 
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resj)ect  to  Roman  history.  Biit  tWey  describe  with  J>erfect^lrii<!^w^ 
l^dge  a  state  of  society  similar  in  ipany  respect^  to'  that  whidi 
existed  in  Italy  before  the  Rqmans  had  conquered  the  whole  pe^ 
nifisula,  and  which  had  entirely  passed  away  long  before  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  nature  of  the  corifleders^iefs  between  a  pow-^ 
erfiil  state  and  a  number  of  smalljer  ones,  whicji  was  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  political  relations  of  antiquity,  is  displayed  ihost 
clearly  and  fully  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophori :  while  all  th<^ 
ancient  principles  of  gbvernmcfnt,  the  varieties  of  aristocracy,  6K« 
garchy,  arid  democracy ;  the  favourite  maxims  and  policy  6(  each,' 
flieir  invariable  connection  with  the  particulsh*  kifad  of  milrtary  forte 
predominant  in  each  diflTerent  country,  aritf  the  course'  of  revblu- 
tions  to  which  they  were  severally  mos^  liable,  are  recorded  with 
matchless  diligence  and  sagacity  in  the  Politics  of  AristotTe^  '  Nq 
itian  ever  understood  more  thoroughly  the  use  of  rnductibn  in  the 
liisdw^ry  of  truth  thati'tte  great  afuthor  of  the  doctrine  of' SyHo^ 
^isiiiis.  His  mind  wiii^.as  patient  and  well  disciplined  as^  it  wa* 
acute  and  or^^iHV'anrd  his  opinions  and  reasonings  on  la^s; 
^<^ngpitutiori8  anfl^^dlRical  economy,  werfe  founded  not  oh  fan4 
ciful  speculations,  bi^t  oil  an  immense  collection  of  the  antiquities 
an^  forms  .of  government  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  commort- 
-Jife^lths,  Avhich  he  had  himself  previously  made  rfnd  digested.  It 
^dfue/tKJtpf  this  part  of  his  labours  muehhas  been  lost;  kn4 
Cjfirtainiy,  ill"  l!he  wreck  of  ahcierit  lit^ture,  nothing  more  valuaW^ 
Has  lostV  yet  th^  amounts  of  the  Athenian  cbtfstitutiori;  wKcH 
&rid  to  be  fohird  -ih  Julius  Pollux  and  other  M^riters  of  the  same 
description,  have  befen  tnostly  borrowed  froin  thb  great  work,  anrf 
enough  remains  to  us  in  those  books  bf  it  which  arfe  still  extafnt^ 
to  give  us  a  very  tolerublfe  knbwleflge  of  the  nature  of  anqent  gb^ 
vernments^and  the  vie^vs  of'llie  oldest  lawgivers.  With  thf  "helps 
Ihus  dei^fed  frcTO  th^  Utei^^  Grreece,  in  addition  to  the 
frngifefeiif  of  ftfe'*ellrfte8t  •  KBihan  historians,  we  may  pioceedf 
to  study,  with  advati1:age;  the  'nkiVatives  of  liivy,  Dionysms,  ahif 
Phitarch.  We  sh'afi  find  their' totW  want  of  judgment,  their  care- 
lessness, and  their  ignorance ^uffici^dtly  prbvoking,  but  if  we  per- 
severe \^'ith  patieijLce;  vve  shall  disco^^Y  a  large  portion  of  truth  vi 
jheif  ^^bunte/flewgh  strangely  disgui^cij  and  mixed  up  with  Mse- 
Iteteil^t  ^uf  bn^j^iis  study  of  more  valuable  authorities  will  ena- 
fl^r^r  td*'ffiaCiJrii,  bf  feast  to  form  a  *iji%fbable  conjecture,  where 
tfiey  have  dra^n  from  a  trustworthy  source,''nnd  where  they  have 
followed  some  writer  or  some  tradition  of*  later  times,  whose 
correctness  is  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  tBeir  own.  Where  pa- 
tioual  or  family  vanity,  or  carelessness,  or  ignorance,  have  oor-' 
rupted  the  history^  the  narrative  will  either  be  =  found  jqconsistent 
W'ifh  itself,  or  with  some  facts,  institution^,  bi*  cast6ms,  which 
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1^  competent  witnesaea;  Mrhere,  on  di«  conlratyi  tbc^^-stoi^.  it 
geBuuie,  it  ^iU»be  in  harmoi^  mth  M  dtese^  smd-wittoftea  oavry 
witli  it  ka  ovm  confirraatien  by  tke  incidetital  mention  of  piH!tHstir» 
hire  which. tfc^writei»  th^mielves  did  not  iinderttimd»  but  >yhidi^. 
when  explained  bjr-a  fuUer  knowledge,  throw  light  and  consistenoQ 
on  the  whole  narmtive^  and  become  important  evidisnces  of  its 
gentdneness^  and  ttnA.  A  more  direct  wa j.  of  correcting  tb» 
ftlse  traditioi^  of  the  ordinary  story  is  also  oiften  to  be  found  in. 
aa  extensive  investigation  of  ancient  literature.  Hie  fable  of  the. 
(lefeat  the  Gaufe.  by.Gamillus^  M^iich  originated  in  tbe^vani^. 
of  the  Fttrian  family,  is  .detected  by  the  positive- testimony  of  Pot 
lyMus,  StrabO)  and  Diodorns,  and  by  a  passage  in  Suetomns,  in 
which  the  rival  vanity  of  the  Qaudian  family  has  tended  to  disi 
cover  the.  truth : — and  the  real- issiife  of  the  war  betw^B  Porsena 
Slid  the  Romans  was  firs^  proted  by  Beaufort  from  a  p^ssajge  in. 
Pliny,  which  quotes  the  ternis  of  the  treaty  dictated  by  ^  Tuscan, 
king;  and  has  been^  since  cpt^trmed  by  Niebuhr  from  a  fact  incil 
d^^ally  mentioned. by  Livy  hunsdf;  the  dimii^i^  of  the  num*^ 
b^r  of  the  RoBKin  tiwes  from  diirty  to  twenty,  in  consequence  <rf 
die  b^e  pcmam  of  terrii^ry  by  which  tiie  Remits  were  oblige^ 
to  pui^ase  peacev        '    /       .  .  • 

There  is  yet  another  braiK^h  of  study  moiSt  imper^irt  to  a»  AdA 
anderstanding  of  the  Roman  history,  wktcb  has  been  of  late  jma, 
cultivated  in  Germany  widi  -great  «uocesSf  and  of  which'  both  Jfi^ 
buhr  and  Wachsmutli  have  largely  availed  themselvea^?r-v«KM^ 
die  stndy  of  tlie  Roman  law.  In  this  country  eVeli  professed 
scholars  know  in  general  very  little  of  the,  ivori^  Qf  th0  Itomail 
lawyers ;  in  proof  of  whidi,  we  may  remarlL,  that  the  recent  dii^ 
covery  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  has  been  scarcely  noticed,  aiid 
aet  half  a  dozen  copies  sold  in  England;^  while  ^ntentiie^editioil 
Ims  been  disposed  of  on  the  continent  and  tiie  work  either  is,  vu- 
lvas a  very  short  time  skice,  out  of  print.  But  in ,  Germany^ 
more  especially,  every,  point  connected  with  the  Roman  Ifiws  aiid 
constitution  has  been  exa^ned  with  ths^t  critical  and  aensiblfc 
■spirit  which  distingui^es.  the  really  learned  men  of  that  countiy  ^ 
and  the  writings  of  Haubold,  HvtgCf,  and  Sati^ny,  have  tfaro^ 
Kght  upon  many  questions,  which  had  before  been  rfuil  of  coatfu^ 
«km  and  difficulty.  The- history  of  no  coimtt^  can  be  written.^ 
it  ought  to  be  witiiout  a  competent  knowledge  of  its^  laws  ;  aiid 
5>n  this^  point  as  on  so  many  <^diers,'  Niebuhr  has  had  the  luerit  of 
first  perceiving  and 'then  acquiriitg  the  qualiikationa  rei^^it^  to 
the  due  fulfillment  of  bis  task',  a^d  has  termed,  we  hope,  t<v  raise 
ike  standard  by  which  themeiitsof  future  histprians  are  to  l|e^tried^ 
*  IJpon  principles  such  as  th^e  NiebuMhas  pvocee^ed^md  in  so 
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RomnDthistery  aw  evco*  obtained. :  In- tbe^efeutipn  of  hi&  wod^ 
th^m  m0  naturally,  faiil^  to  be  pointed  o^,,but  tlpia  jni^rit  of  tb^ 
design  remains  die  same*,  and  m^n  of  very  iofi^rio^  HE»nds«  by^fdl* 
loM^Qg  the  pajtb  which  hie      firist  tragedy  piay  amve  at  ai 

perfection  which  he  hioiself  has  missed.  .  This  is^  die  true  characteip 
o£  original  genius,  and  for^this  will  die  names  pf.  Mitfbrd  and  Niea 
bilhr  be  hoiaonr^ly  distinguished,  si^  the  ^mt  modern  discovers 
in  Grecian  £ind  Roman  histcry^  J^qth  thfese  writep?s  have  teft  mnd^ 
to  be  done  by  their,  swjees^rs  ^r-^bbth  are  rathfr  too  fond  of  pa-^, 
i^dox ;  both  are  often  eri^neous  in  tbeii?  judgttieqtB  :00  pwtkulafi 

£>inl8^  and  both;  are  deficieiljt  in  simplicity  and  ani^l^tion  of  styles 
ut  doM^y.  su*e  the  giants  who  first  cut  tbiou^  tb^  XQi^k^  and^fte^ 
trated  the  tangled  thickets  of  the  forest  |  and  they  may  well  be  par-r 
doned  if  dtey.  do  not  always  stop  to  mak^e  the  road  perfeetly  sHiootb^ 
m  if  they  seonetimes*  in  the  very  piride  of  their  stren^>  carry  it 
aeedlessty.over  some  steep  and  dtfScult  gromeui  instead  of  choosing 
the  easier  and  simpler  course  over  the  plain.  Already*  ais  we  bav^ 
stated^  Niebuhir's  psMradoxes :  and  fanciful  hypotheses  have  been 
conrected  mid  sobered  down  by  his  able  succeasor  Wach^muth  whot 
4eriving  the  full  benefil  of  Niebuhr's  ^eniiis,  has  had  leisure- to 
apply  his  own  powers  to  the  improving  the  work  which  his  predet 
ttmiOsr  has  so  weU  begun ;  and  nkhou^  much  less  remaijis  to  be 
done  by.  those  who  may  come  hereafter^  yet  we  cannot  doubt  bud 
thai  .there^  will  still  be  those>  who  will  carry  their  laboui's  even  to  a 
b^b«r;  degipe  of  excellenee* 

.  It  will  not  be  enpected  that  we  should  follow  the  authoiis 
before.  us»  step  by  step,  thi^ough  all  the  points  embraced  by  iheh 
bistaries*  or  that  we  should  detain 'Our  readers  with  an  examinatioii 
i9f  controversies  m<Mre  suited  to  a  classical  or  antu|uaiaan  journal 
l|ban  to  om  of.  general  literature.  But  the  Agrs^rw  laws  are  sq 
icopneeted  with  subjects  of  universal  interest,  th^y  occupy  so  pro^ 
jninent  a  part  in  Roman  hbtoy^^^they  have  been  so  littk^  underr 
fltood  by  foraner  wrilers»  and  have  been  ^eifplained  and  illustrated 
by  Niebuhr  with  such  singular  ability  and  learning«  that  we  shalj 
Jkit  render  justice  to  his  work,  and  perhaps  most  satisfy  our  readers^ 
^y  dwelbng  at  some  lengdi  on  tbis.  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
insi^utions  of  Rome;  only  premising,  that  although  we  havf 
family  followed  Niebuhr,  he  is  yet  not  to  be  .considered  respour 
luble  for  all  the  facts  and  ^opinions  which  we  are  about  to  offer. 

In  afanofit  all  countries  the  legal  property,  of  the  land  has  been 
originally  vested  in  die  sovereign^  whether  we  are  to  under8lan4 
mdec  that  name  a  single,  chief,  a  particular  portion  of  the  nation^ 
or  the  people  at  large.  In  the  sme  manner  the  property  of  all 
hmd.in  ajQonqueredcojunlry  was*  inanqiiN^t  times,  held  to  be  trans- 

.a  '       *  fcrred 
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f(^tm&tg>  tbe  saverei^if  povfer  the  cc^iMiing^^^tfli^  *  Wbelliif 
the  pghjt  thus.  aoq^red  Si^  eiercisfd  m  U&  utapst  rigoi^  dtr 
p^nd^d  upon  C}rcuiP^^taQpejB4  it\vfis  iuyej^r(^5ed^  instapic^ 

^D^W  p^^ulation  in  their  Foom<;  vometim^;^  the  former  propri^tovf 
'W#re  left  ia  the  occupatioB  of  th^ir;laiKU>  but  oa  ^  .footip^ 
of  teaafiotsi^  oUiged  to  pay  arent  to  a  number  of  in4ividus4Aof  t)if 
CQpqUQrifg  nation^  amoog  ^yhola  the  property  of  the  coaquetci^ 
country  was  divided;  aud> sometimes^  when  the  vic^s  bQh»ve4 
moBt  mildly^  they  merely  imposed  a  land-tax  on  their  new  subjectft> 
pad  nerved  to  themselves  the  thhe  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  «f 
an  acknowledgaoient  of  their  right  of;  property  ovear  it.  Now  9f 
tfae'Romans  ac^ired  the;greatest  part  of  Italy  by  con<|iiefi(t»rth^ 
ftoman  people  were  the  lords  of  the  soil  in  almost  every  part 
tbepeninsula.  l^  many,  or  in  most  instances,  the  foimer  ownenr 
mtsiffi  left  in  undisturbed  occupation;  but  there  were  a)s6  irery 
i»xtensive  tracts  of  land  which  ,the  Romans  took  into  their  oPwf 
hands,  and  which  were  more  peculiarly  called  Ager  publicus,  th^ 
lands  of  the  cpminonwealth. — The:se  were  the  joint  property  f^  ^U 
the,  4dtis&tm;  nor  till  a  regular  division  of  them  took  {2Uce»  couW 
fHdy  one  individual  claim  the  exclusive  ownership  of  any  part  of 
Aym^  thott^  he,  in  common  with  his  neighbours,  had  a  n^t  to 
the  use  anden^ymettt  .of  the  whole.  Tiiis  conununity  oS  poss&nr 
aion  sufficiently  natural  and  practicable  in  the  earliest  pe^^ode 
of  society,'when  the  land  was  occupied  ,  rather  in  feeing  cattle  tbnp 
in  tillage ;  a  period,  the  dim  remembrance  of  which  was  fond^ 
eberisbed  under  the  notion  of  a  go)den  a^  of  univ^al  brotheiV 
hood.  But  in  a  more  advanced  stage  pf  society  to  leave  )a^  in  thni 
state  of  eonanon  occupation  wae  in  effect  to  expose  it  to  a  sort  ^ 
general  scramble,  in  which  it  was  aoop  found  that  the  strong  enr 
cmached  upon  the  weak,  and  that  the  poor  man  could  get  none  <^ 
the  beneiS^  of  that  comn^.  stock  of  which  he  was  nommflly  one 
of  the  proprietors.  Hence  originated  the  practice  of  assigniw 
to  each  individual  a  certain  portion,  and  of  marking  out  aqua 
seeuring  its  limits  wi^  the  greatest  solemnities  of  religion.  £v^ 
thing  was  done  under  &e  direction  and  according  to  the  rites  <^ 
the  augurs,;  who  derived  their  art  frc^  the  mysterioiss  lore  ctf  the 
priests  or  sages  of  Etruri^*  The  augur  stood  with  his  face  ^irned 
toKvardft  the  south,  the  east,  or  the  west;  and  drew  acrdss  the  whcit 
space  of  land  to  be  divided  two  m^in  lines  intersecting  each  other 
at  r^ht  angles,  the  one  fr<Hn  south  to  north  called  CardOi  from  ili 
being  drawn  towards  the  supposed,  pole  of  the  heaven,  and  ^ 
other,  frraa  east  to  west^  cidfed  Decumanus^  These  were  macfe 
of  a  considerable  width  to  serve  as  roads,  and  parallel 'to  e^di^of 
them  were  drawn  a  succCBsion  of  other  Knes,^Ilhe  whofegfo^iMl 
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^iftM  potliomeAw0na»m  tiuisiher  of  equal  «qii|irie8>  aecordhfeg  t# 
"dte  ottflriler  ef  pmons  among  whom  if  was  to  l^,e  divided.  E^eU 
squares  was  fiiitlier  defined  by  a  c^ain  ,nuQ9ber  of 
lennhti,  or  landmarks,  which  bein^  once  in  tfiis  soiema 
manner  it  became  the  height  of  wickednesfi  ko  remove.  Every 
^rtion  of  laild  Aus  allotted  to  any  Roi^^n  citizen  be^eame  his 
freehold  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term^  it-  paid  no  laiMNax  or 
^d^.r^((yr  ^e  individual  to  whom  it  hf^  been  gran^  o^ly  re^ 
ceived  k  as  his  fair  dividend  out  of  the.eqnmion  stock,  and  enjoyed 
•with  regard  to  it  (Ate  same  complel^e  sovereignty,  ^hieh  the  Whote 
state  had  poss^sed  over  the  whole  of  the  conquered  land  while  it 
jremained  un<^vided.  It  might  be  sold  also  by  Mancipatio,^Aat 
is,  widi  an  unexceptionable  and  perfect  title,  Ae  owner  hdi  it 
Ifree  from  every'  inbui^bi«iice  and^n  absolute  propriety,  and  could 
convey  it  awjfy  tfcerefore  on  tJiesame  t^rms;  '  But  t^e  ^reat  masa 
of  the  national  demB^saes,  which  had  not  been  ikn^  ^ided,  W6r6 
fceH  by  a  veiy  diiferent  tenure.  Webave  sai<J  that  Aey  were  con^ 
^ered  as  common  property ;  but  it  appears  raat  indi^uals  were 
«diow6d  to  occupy  ancl  ihd^e  certain  poitions  of  ihem,  and  diat 
ifais  possesion  6f  occupation,  as  it  was  called,  tfiough  liable  fo  be 
^termined  at  any  mothent  whenever  Ae  state  (hou^  proper  to 
sdlaim  ks'nglksi  and'  to  order  a  i^ivi^on  of  the  lmA,  wa§  yet  proi- 
-«Bcted  by  the  authority  of^  the  flraetors  froiA  the  forcible  encitmch- 
4nent  oPany  other  private  individual.  By  what  n^ns  one  persoil 
^9  entitled  to  thi»  sort  of  possession  in  preference  to.  anothef^ 
does  not  seem  to  be  cleariy  ascertained;  Appian  indeed  is  pro^ 
■bably  correct  in  his  accoiiiit  of  the  general  origm  of  the  practoce: 
=Ae  land  thus  occupi^,  he  says,  was  mostly  wa^fe,  and  whilst  it 
Va»  undivided,  the  state  pemittdd  individuals  to  cultivate  certain 
j^ts  of  it  for  themselves,  on  tiie  payment  of  the  tithe  of  the  pro^ 
chiee  to  the  public  ^e^yenue.  But  whether  the  censors,  or  any  otilet 
mftagistrates;  possessed  the  patronage  of  nominating  the  persons 
^lyho  were  to  enjoy  so  profitable  a  bargain^  Appian  either  kn^  not, 
oip  Was  too  careless-  to  mention.  F^om  the'  imperfect  notices  in 
jPesttts*  and  Siculusf  Flaccus  it  would  seem  that  the  occupation 
was  altogether  arbitrary^  and  it  is  possible  that  the  ofiksers  and 
voldiers  of  'the  conqliering  army  ihay,  at  the  time  of  tileir  con* 
quests  have  secured  and  n^arked  out  for-  themselves  certain  parts 
^  that  land  from  whidi  they  had  just  expelled  the  owners.  Be 
this  as  it  ma|y,  we  know  that  in  process  of  time  the  possesinon 
of  this  un^vided  land  fell  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of 
Ibe  -nobility.  -The  ground,  however,  which  any  person  thus 

.  ^  *      Go»i(litionib|ii»  A^^ruiw^*  a^ud  Scriploics  llci  Afifttiap.  EU.  iiQC^i. 
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^o^>  w«a  pi^(^  by  'tkme'ordiosiB  «M!red  terinittf  W^nctP 
nMLtd  d»e  tahib-  of  frefehoSd  property;^  it  iito  goanrnteed^ 
n&  9€(tetnn  and  t>oblic  act;  nitifiM  mtk  the^ctioi»  of  Ike 

rdigioQ/  nor  wai^f  it  always  sectired,  as  in  the  r^giriari/ 
^Mied  hmds,  hy  theiie^iilfemLood  of  maiqr  odiar  akmbv  pto^ 
perde#^  iivlibde  owners  hiri  a  tomnmi  iafteml  4b  (MbuAh^  eMfe 
ddier  from  oppression.  A  poor  man's  occnpation-Mtn  imgbtW 
eften  in  the  midbt  of  a  large  tract  possessed  by  a  weaHfcy  patri^. 
dsn,  atid'woiild  be  most  ccrmmonlj  so  remote^  fr^m  Rome  as  to^ 
i^iider  an  aplpeiAl  to  the  pttttor's  proteetion  almost  itiipracticabte J 
Under  diese  drctltostAne^^the  smdl  occapier»w^  often  fbr^' 
(My  ei^Hed^  often  fntbiKlated  or  oppl^essed  into  a  srii&  of  tbeii^ 
knds,  'anld  still  o^ner  fouml  their  possessicmS'  eneroached  npba,^ 
while  dvey  were  absent  on  their  duties  as  le^ottary  soldiers,  «id^ 
the  uncoHsecrated  and  irregularly  marked  bomidaiy  of  Aeir* 
ftint  tetn<^ve&  from  itis  |>lace  by  -some  more  powerful  heighboni'i*' 
rais  thc^  greatest  part  of  the  national  demesnes  wer&  prtnlucti^tf 
^  advanrtag^^  dnly  to  a  smaHdass  of  the  conmiunky^  and^dM^ 
^tem  x>f  been pation,  which  might  have  been  tolerable  so -Ibng  i^ 
^ranlfs  shared  in  it^  beni^ts/b^ntoa  gi««t  iqustice  ^h^if 
^y  enrithifett  a  few  of  the  great  nobiKty.  To  eheck'this  eiftwai* 
thd  obf^ci  of  the"  fiMhou»  Lieinian  law,  which  had  nothing  t»  ^ 
private  property  ii*  hAs  been  commonly  supposed;  but  bn^y* 
IMlbd  the  moiknt  of  lindivided  national  land  wUdi  niight^  'be^ 
dedif^ied  by^yo^e  indrvtAiaL  Meantime  as^  estates' Am  h^ 
1^  dcetipatiM  were-  kgaUg  secure  against  any  claims  biiit  'thos^ 
of  the -  state/ and  as  the  p^assing  an  Agrarian  law  for  thelcHviskv^ 
^  the  national  lands  wiis  alwttys  strenuously  opposed-  by^whokf 
li^i^t  of  Ae  liristocracy,  Ai}*  species  of'property  w«»  trsiiisferfe^ 
by  slitefrom  6ne  holder  to  ano^r  Widi  almost  as  m^ch  confid^neo^ 
a#  if  it  wete  i^Hyfreehpld.  Sold  indeed  by  manlcipation*it  couM 
not  be ;  for  tfae^  ^ate  ^till  conHkiiied^  to  be  its  lawAal  owners  and  *M 
iNMT  still  liable  to  'the  paymeht  of  tithe,  or  land-tax,  whi<^,'»6^ 
eoMhag  t^  the  Rotnan  law,  were  iniallibte  signs-  thai  die  pW^i^tt)^ 
bekmj^  to  the  sovereign.  Bnt  the  poss^ion  of  <it  was  bdiIgM 
and  sold  on  the  'specnhtion  that  die  right  of  the  stilts  Wouid  n6l 
be  exercised;  a  speculation,  be  it  remembered,  which- restenA  oilr 
tfotacit  a^reement>  but  was  founded  merely  on  the  strength^  Ik^ 
triBtetratical  intefest,  and  on  the  p#obitbitiify  that  it  'wdtlld^  h^ 
aUe  to  'd^ifee^  any  projposal  for  the"  regnllO'  division  of  the  mtioAiil 
knds  aecoi^ing  to  the  foi^ms  o£  the 'Agrarian  lawb.  ^  ^  -  •  ' 

•  <Tfaes6  modi  misanderstood  laws  wefe  no  violations^  therefor^ 
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<)f  tli#  rig^?P^  ff^ogetiy,  n<^  were  tbf(y  ^fiaUatj^  i^^pto 
ifilbei&ra  with  the  aati|ral  progress  ^pf  w^ttbr  but  a.  strictly  r^/ 
g\i|fur.4pcl  }c|galway  of  flifipQfif^^  of  the  estates  of  tjbe  ,€0010109^  • 
if^^llby^Qd^qng,  no  less  tp  the  gemnil  hep^fit^aii  to  ti|a^  a£  tipa; 


fWyseverity  p|  t^  aii^Uat  Uw  of  ^atioasf  which.  aUofiN^  so.fr^er 
%J9ae'of  ^t|e  rigi^i^  of  €p^i<]^eat«  n^i^  iode^  |^  justly  €OiMleaui^;> 
yj^  U  is  at  les^^t  as  jd^feaadile  as  ti^  pr^i^siopa  of  spverpig|i^  lo^ 
ol^eo.  advanced  \^  moderi^  patrons  over  uncivilized  coi^ntries^  on> 
no  better,  grou^.tban  the  accident  of  being  tb?  fif^  Enippeanpi 
tp^  discov^  the^.  But  laying  out  ef  view  the  lojS)^  sustained  .b}| 
t}^  ^on^iiered  pe<^le,  a^d  t^e.  encoura^QieiBt  given  to^  yspiii^ 
of  an^bf^ion  on.t)ie  part  of  the  cpi^iu^ior^,  the..jlgca|ri^,law«i 
-qp^ar  to  have  bf^n  among  tb^  fairest  va^^  ever  devisfd  U^r 
^yi^tif^  the  nec^s^ity  of;  poor  la^^Si  and  providing  for*  the: 
wants  of  a  redundant  population.  It  will  not  be  »ij|ppose4  that* 
yfe  are  .  extending  this  praise  to  the  military  colonies  of  SyU% 
of  Csasari  or  of  the  second,  triumvirate ;  or  thfit  we  are  iaseaaib^ 
to  the  al^us^  often  attending  the  execution  pf  the  Agpiraan  Igws; 
^  an  earlier  period,  when  the  commissioners  for  dividii^  t^ 
nat^al  lands  were  invented  with  too  ample  aii^ori^>  and  were^ 
p|b^  induced,  from  party,  or  personal  motives,  U>  select  the 
<;olonists  out  of  the  lea^t  deserving  part  of  the  poorer  citizens* 
B|it.  the  principle  of  portioning  out -the  national  prpperty  fr<Hm 
lipef  to  tin^  amongst  the  individual  members  of  tb<e  nation^  waA 
^aerta^nly  not  contrary  to  justic^e ;  nor  w^a  the,  pplipy  cpntemptiblei 
^  thufif^prpyidipg  fpc  the  indige;(it|  aiad  stre^igthening.  thc^  statf  a4 
laiqfe^^y  fo^ring  its  frontiers,  with  a  line  of  coloiiie9».dep^n^i^ 
<H^.it  for  j^rpt^ction,  and  abundantly  repayiiig  it  jby  j^eepiiig  it% 
^aapquj^  in  obedience,  and  withstanding  th^  first  attacJfLs  of  itn 
faemie(|.  The  propriety  indeed  of  selecting  any  p^rtici^ai?  dis*: 
taf  t  for  the  operation  of  an  Agrjarian  law  was  to  b^  de(terin|i|^ 
by  the  p^uliar  circmnstances  of  the  case.  .When  th#  p^ttionM 
defnesnes,  as  was,  the  casje  in  Cainipiws^*  were  actually  possofs^ 
l^y  a  ^iimb^  of  small  occupiers,  vyho  lived  09  their  own  farow,  cob 
liviited  tb^m  well,  and  regularly  paid  their  tithe  to  th§  gipyen^ipenti 
^  w]hea.t]iie  co)opis^  by  vfkooK  they  would  h^ve  been,su|iei;«»de4 
were  Ul^ly  to  be  the  mere  refose  of  4  pro4igf|t^  ppputao^  cbopen 
lij^  t)iQ;prpppser  ^f  the  measure  in  rewaid(pf  the  tu^ldence  whi^oh 
tb^  \vA  difplayed  in  the  interoal  dilutes  of  the  capital,. the  im-t 
mUcy  of  an  Agnirian  law  in  this  par^cukr  instmice  was  ejridentt 
JBdit  wbi^i^^  the  cpqtrary,  the  d^mpf ^es  of  the  state  bftd  bf«a 
Mgffossed  toaniUegal  amount  by  two  or  three  vi^ealthy  individuals^ 
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Hrfaen  Aiei^  pfepsons^  adcorditig  to  ihm  Areqitttot  priMBtice^thad  ««- 
ffMe^  by  viotefie«  or  oppression  the  poorer  o^tt|)i8ri  Wlko  htkl 
"^leir  fermjs  bj  the  vTery  same  tenure  of  tc^terated  temporary  posf^t- 
»ik&fk  \  tfiej^  had  covered  the  country  with  iroiicf^booseis  for  A»h 
iHhm,  aiid  e«nfrf<>yed- the  laboui'  of' none  bitt  skives  jn  the  eitkAm- 
'tion  of  theil-  latid^,  to  ttie  absolute  eiitirpatioii  of  the  free  p^o- 
satRtrj^^itwas  atonee^a  nKBasinrcf  of  justice  attdwisdomoki  the  pan 
eT  the  slate,  to  turn  off  those  teuauts  at  ^ffl  by  irhom  its  inte k 
gcmto  hfe^  been  abused/  and  its  proper^  tuismanaged ;  and  tb 
divide  tt#  latidB  regidariy  amongst  its  tyvm  free  cttbens,  1^0  wene* 
'  i^reidy^ the  joint  proprietors^  n^er  than  suffer  them  to  lie  prafil- 
ies^  toilself,  maibfiiiniiig  only  one  or  two  8etf««on^dtittedi  tenants 
•Hd  H  nuhftif de  of  slaves^  In  its  prindf  le>  tliere^G^,  the  Agmrian 
kw  of-Tiiberias  G^acdius  was  just  and  wise;  aindfais  ^opostl  to* 
dtovf'  a  compensatioq  to  the  occupiers  of  national  koids  for  4ftr' 
)eB9  of  possesions  idbfsoliitely  illegal  in  their  extent,  and  held, 
Within  the  tiMits  fixed  by  the  Licmian  law^  otily  duriilg  the  ^di^- 
snre  of  the  peopk^  was  a  concession  more  liberal  than  diey  wens 
Stt»ie%  emitted  t^  demand.  It  is  another  question  how  far  it  wtfs 
poMo  t6  bring  the  measure  forward,  considering  the  actuill 
strength  of  aristocracy ; — the  power  of  the  nobilii^had  so  long:  ^ 
snsp^idM  tfie  eteisu^on  of  an  Agnorian  law  in  Italy,  ikm  the^r 
htd  derived  adrantage  ffoln  their  own  wrong,  and  seemed  to  hav^ 
gained  the  sanction  of  time  for  their^ncroachments,  because  they 
'hiid  for  so  many  years  pr^vented'the  people  from  questionkig  ttiem. 
UMet  these  circumstances  many  preparatory  Steps  were  needAil 
bi^ore  the  etilg  of  the  existing  system  could  be  attacked  w}lh  any 
hope  of  success;  and  as  imprudence  in  a  reibrmer  is  in  itsetf  ^ 
pl^tiea)  crhne,  the  memory  of  Gracdins  is  j«istly  liable  to  blasiie,. 
ttotwMistdndiug  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  die  strict  h$^lit^ 
fliid  bemeficial  nature  of  the  reform  which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
traoce^nplish. 

fiome  idea  of  the  ortgiiiaKty  and  value  of  Niebnhr^s  History 
may  be  fic^med  from  this  specimen;  not  less  excellent  are  his  re* 
mrtu'on  the  (M'igina}  composition  of  the  Roman  aivny,  and  9C» 
Oonnee^ion  with  the  politkal  divisions  of  the  eommo'nwesith,  ae 
imkittt^by  Servius  TuUi«i$;  aMiough  we  ditnk  that  he  hasf^ftiled 
in  Mcitig  correctly  the  subsequent  changes  which  took  place  in  m 
«actic8>  tt{>  to  th^  full  deveto^nent  <^  iie  legionary  syst^,  such 
as  k  is  described  by  Polybius.  On  this  point  also  we  shall  yefl- 
tunfe  npon  scttne  detail,  as  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  4e  revolution^ 
w^Ack  the  art  of  war  hsMs  undergone  under  similar  circumstances 
in  dMferent*ages  and  countries,  to  bring  ancient  and  modern  history 
l^ether;  and  make  them  eadi  reflet^t  light  upon  tlie  other. 
HMfy  hope  that  the  folly  is  now  gone  by  of  studiously  painting  the 
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^malloAi^  tMfoi^^Km  wd  ^v^nts^^f  aiici^iit4in»e8  in  cekMrs  xtmt 
mxot^ly  contouitifig  mth  every  thing  wbich  we  know  fromK>ar 
^xperienoaiir  Tbe  pictures  Ibu9  pfodneed  were  sinkiog  aii4  beau* 
•]|^-tncleafl^4iiil^aothiiig  iMMticM  c^ukl  be  tewrnt  front  tbem^ 
.•kiee  di«(p)a^  a  worM  as  unt^  as  the  fa^astic  cruitims 
^{  ronfmee.  indeed  if  dieir  bnlUum^  «v^r  excited  a  yfisit  to 
rivaitale  Jkem,  tbe  iesijdt  was  not  only  unprofitable,  hut  mis' 
.jdhi^m^        ^^mf^  the  chara^^ters  and 

<|^ractice<of  laodenr  nations  from  tbeir  proper  giiiowth  and  caime, 

tbe  vain  bope  <^  naaking  them  resemye  a  partem  purely  iipa- 
.gbary^  Thm  4be-lesscw  -of  what  was  caUed  anqient  biftoiyriBil- 
^pressed  on^  nund  by  ils  earliest  asaociatioaeiywefe  ahiodenmie 
ii^alber.than  a  beJ^  M)  tl^  politician  aitd  the  i^tatesoiioi;  whjlst  mfsn 

apotfaer  de$<^viption,  whose  fcnowMge  was  itttqgedier  pruetic^* 
;«aeifiig  whal;  absuittitici^  aiose  from  an  appeal  to  Urn  pneUjndpd 
f4Bxainple  of  antiquity^  were  tempted  4!o  demise  the  ^udyof-^ 
.pa|^,  and  to  trust  solely  tolbeir  own^natural  understaittlings,  a^ 
/their  ac^uwntance;vnth  men  and  things  actually  existing*  Bui  our 
rC<H^iitsi|o|is  must  be  ^uspiciousy  unless  they  rest  on  an^perie^lMs 
(as  en^ensive  in  point  of  ^me  as  pf  s|>ace:  and  the  rashn^s  of  the 
Ki^g  of  Siam,  m  disbelieving  the  existence  of  ice,  has  been  often 
hniti(ited  by  tboge,  who  |»rget  that  pb^nomena  utterly  at  variaoee 
;with;all  that  we  see.  around  us,  ipc^  be  produced  as  ^easily  by  a 
^diffeFence  of  c^turies^  as  by  a  difference  of  latitude. 

In  4ilmost  all  rude  societies  the  principal  miUtary  force  has  con- 
sistod  of  cavalry  or  chariots.  The  superiority^  which  these  possess 
-omr  Aen  on  foot  in  the  infancy  of  ^e  military  art,  is  obvious  and 
.^iperwheliBing,  and  can  .  only  be  couxi^efbalanc^  by  regular  4i9- 
.^»plfae^  and  a^  system  of  tactics  far  above  ^  capapitiesofanigao- 
rntit  pi3Qple«;  Accordingly,' not  only  in  Asia,  but  in  Greeee,4n 
:Gaul,  in  Britain,  and  in  Italy,  the^ate  of  every  battle  in  theoWeat 
times  depended  on  that  part  of  the  army  who  fought  on  horsebaGk 
*or^in:chi[)v6ls;  and  the  ififantry,  if  they  deserved  the  name,  w^ 
.hsrdljr  better  ^an  a  diso^deriy  crowd,  fit  only  to  add  to 
rpro^oers  or  the  slain  when  the  enemy  was  put  to-  fli^b^:  Bift-tbe 
•ho^Msnen  were  necessarily  the  wealthier  members  ^of  cowwa- 
:nityy  who  thus  beciame  also  the  mc^tpwerful;  in  {act^^diesyjpft^ 
;tbi^w  the  chief  political  power  into  the  hands  of  tb^  kmg  andipf 
:the  rieher  citizens,  who  couW  atfurd  to  mount  and  bt i^  the 
.$eld  themselves  and  their  own  dependents*  TUs  was  Oiie  refi^ 
:Wby  tbe^earliest  governments  wei«  either  monaisdiiss  or  ariat^na- 
^ie^;  and  exactly  in  the  same  mwaer,  when  s^cietyiwas  inill  seqmd 
infuH:^,  in  the  Middle  ages,«imilar  c«iises  produced  aHMmikr  r^ 
jiUh :  the  cavalry,  or  men  at  ^rms,  tlieti  eonstituited  so  exeh^siyely  thse 


m 


]tliat  tifl^,  is  u^ed^to  dcsigmtetbem  alone;  aiid  the  tbird^|sU4^pr 
Commonsy  was  evei:|r  where,  in  a  state  of  cosnjdete  io^gaiftea^icicfK 
But  in  process  of  timtei  wherever  the  people  were  €49able4vby  fbrr 
tunate  circumstance*  to  acquire  wealui^  and  to  obtajbsoaiie .k|M]i|^ 
lec^e  of  the  arts^  the  class  x>f  citizens  who  fou|^t  on  &>ot,UAiu^ 
•  rally  improved  their  arms  aiakl  their  discipline,  apd  hecwiing  thus 
of  more  importance  as  scddienf,  gradually  rose  also  in  political  coAr 
IMderatioa  and  weight.  But  as  all  ^ree  citizens  served  at  their  o^ 
.e)cpense,(  and  provided  their-owa  arms,  the  men  of  moderate 
tuiies  hsKl  a  twofold  advantage  over  the  soldiers  of  the  po^c^ 
.classes.  They  could  not  only  afford  to  clodie  thems^tv^s  fieoai 
lead  to  foot  in  armour,  and  to  procure  spears  and  swords  pf^. 
i%her  temper ;  but  they  had  leisure  to  practise  themselves  insnuT 
itary  exercises;  and  thus  to  obtain  that  familiarity  with  the  udeof 
tWir  ai*ms,  and  that  acqmuntance  with  order  and  discipline,  which 
gave  them  an  infinite  superiority  over  the  ill-armed  and  untrained 
multitude.  Hence  the  popular  party  in  the  earliest  times  ha^  con- 
sisted always  of  ^ose^  pitizens  who  were  rich  witfa9ut  nobili^r,  as 
opposed  to  those  who  possessed  at  once  nobilil^,  riches.. an4 
power;  and  the  first  steps  towards  liberty  have  been  the  ^-esult^ 
contest  not  between  the  rich  and  the  mfiss  of  the  community,, Jmt 
.between  the  ridi  and  the  nobl^.  Henqe  also  that  wh^ch  is  a  po|mr 
)ar  party  in  one  stage  of  society  becom^s^at  a  more  advanced 
period  an  oligarchical  one;  and  thus  Aristotle  phseivas^  ^t  what 
;was  anciently  called  a  democracy,  or  popular  ^oxre^^^ment, 
the  very  same  which  in  his  own  tin^  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Timocracy,  or  moderate  oligarchy ;  because  originally  no  mor^  ex* 
^emive  idea  could  be  form^  of  the  term  '  popular than  as  4e?- 
^noting  tho^  who  presumed  to  claim  a  share  in  the. government 
^mthout  tl^  long  established  ^udification  of  noble  blood.  ^ 
,  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius  that  the  e^clwsive  arisfto^ 
cracy  of  the  earliest  times  was  first.mitigated  at  Rome;  and  chimgef 
^re  introduced  the  natural  tendency  of  which,  wai?  to  trani^r 
!die  chief  power  in  the  state  from^  the  high  nobility,  to  thei  secoiQMl 
,and,more  numerc^  ckss  of  citizens,  who  possessed  mioderate 
^weaitbi  and  were  of  plebeian  birth*  The  traditions  respecting 
iSen^iis  himself  are  soihewhat  at  variance  with  one,  another;  but 
it  i&  su^ciently  clear  that  he  was  not  a  psUrician,  and  thathe^wed 
date  throne  to  his  personal  merits,  and  his  favour  with  the  peopl^* 
iTo  the  nqbiUty  he  was  an  object  of  perpetual  jealousy  and  hatred : 
k  was  natural,  tjierefore,  that  he  should  strengthen  hm^lf  against 
jtheir.  enupity  by  increasing  the  .political  importance  oi  the  Cjomr 
ii^s«  Thisiwas  the  ,purpo^  of  his  famous  Census,  which  has 
Jieen  coipplete^v  misunderstood  iK)t  only  by  later  writers,  hxxi, 
'  '  wliat 


Whit  fe  t«fmaf%aMc  etioagh^i  eren  by  <5<f^o  lifiiTfielf.^  F©r  whein 
ICiccro  ^rote,  the  -exclosive  ascemhmcy  of  Wrth  had  been  ovejr* 
l9tn>wn  fiwr  several,  centuries,  and  die  contending  parties  in  th^ 
6bthni6nwefAth  were  the  saine  as  in  modern  thnes^ — Ae  lidi  tind 
thift  mifltttttde.  Becanse,*  therefore,  <he  institntions  of  ^ervitrt 
TuHins  fiav<j?trred  the*  pdssiessors^ofvprope^j  rather  than  tfie  ira* 
liieiical  majority  of  the  people,  they  -were  supposed  to  ha\'e  been 
fhnhedin  a  spirit  adverse  to  the  popuhir  interest,  and  to  bave  beeil 
designed  to  prevent  the  lower  twtfersfrohi  acquiring  any  pofiticaS 
Hre^ht;  whereat  the  idea  of  •such  a 'democracy  as  existed  in  Ci-^ 
terp^s  time,  cbaW  nevfer  have  occurred  to  tiny  one  iif  the  days  of 
B^rvitrs  TuHins^  and  it  Vvas then aa liberal  and  as  popalara  prin^ 
ftiple  to  s^f  prbpferty  on  a  level  #ith  birth,  as  it- was  afterward?  to 
•confer  a  snperiotity  on  milnfbers  over  property.  Accordingly  th^ 
^ntclttsive  power  of  the  patricians  was  as  mudi  weakened  by  the 
t^egniationsof  Servitis  Tidlins,  as  that  of  the  Eupatrid»of  Athens 
by  those  of  Solon,  The  richest  dass  of  plebeians  was  required 
lo  sehre  in  war  as  cavalry;  and  twelve  centuries  of  equites  were 
iftni  added  to  the  six  which  "previously  existed,  and  which  had 
.beep  fomkd  out  of  the  patricians  alone.  But  the  mo*t  important 
diiinge  consisted  in  the  improvement  of  the  infantry,  which,  as  we 
lla^e  seen,  was  composed  of  plebeians  alone.  Both  ^eir  tactics 
>md  weapons  of  offence  as  well  as  defence  were  adapted  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  charge  of  cavalry.  '  The  order  of  the  pha^ 
\mx  was  introduced  instead  of  die  loose  array  of  older  timea;  the 
Iftehest  class,  who  were  to  fight  in  the  first  ranks,  were  required  to 
Ifumish  themselves  with  the  complete  panoply  of  a  helmet,,  cuirass 
'i^fA  greave^  afl  made  of  brass,  with  a  round  shield  of  the  same 
metan,  (tfoiri^  or  clyp'eas,)  and  with  a  long  spear  or  pike.  The 
uecbnd,  third  and  fourth  clas»eg,  eontainipg  all  thbse  citizens  whose 
prqperty  was  under  100,000  asses,,  and  above  .  12,500,  were  als6 
caBfed  upon  to  serve  in  the  phalanjc,  al&ou^  accoutrements^  ^ra- 
'dnafly  less  cbmplete  and  less  expensive  were  required  of  then^^ 
'Ilie  fourth  class  indeed  ^ere  armed  only  vifi^  the  long  speai*  and 
Javdin;  btit  the  dose- array  arid  solid  niass  of  the  phalanx  rcn^- 
dered  it  less  necessary  for'the  soldiers  of  the  rear  ranks  to  be  in 
•complete  armour;  they  were  protected  by  th^  shields  and  bodies 
~of  those  who  stood  before  them,  while  they  could  add  to  the 
weight  of  a  charge,  and  their  spears  being  calculated  to  prefect 
even  beyond  the  soldiers  of  the  first  line,  added  to  the  strengd^ 
and  closeness  of  that  hedge  of  steel  xAAdi  the  front  of  the  pha- 
^am^  presented  to  an  enemy.  By  this  system  a  class  of  citizens, 
who  muk  otherwise  have  gone  to  battle  ill-armed  and  compa* 
tatively  impotent,  w^e  enabled*  to  be  of  material  service,* and 
i>ecame  at  once  of  importance,  by  forming  a  part  ot  that  body 
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.  £^rltf  Roman  Hhtqiy.  §  ( 

>hiGK  wa»  uoMT  tbe  maii|  str^«gth  of  tK<5,cowiiio^weUth/  For  tlife 
heavy-armed  infantry  of  the  middle  classes  immedialeiy  oblaiiiiid 
Its  just  superiority  over  the  cavalry  of  the  nobiUty*  E^^actly  inttte 
smne  manner,  when  trade  or  peculiar  local  circumstagqefl  IuhI 
raised  the  condition  of  the  Common^  in  modem  JB;urope  tbe^ac 
pike  and  the  close  order  of  battle  were  the  arms  aod  ticU^SML 
ac^t^dby  the  infantry  in  order  to  sustain  the  charge  of  tb^jf^iAg 
cavaiiy.  The  result  also  was  the  same  as  in  Gree<:e  and  anoios^ 
Jtaly:  thejchivaliy  of  Burgundy  were  scattered  by  tiie  Swias  iw- 
/antry  at  Granson  and  Morat;  and  the  bristling  pikes  and  deep 
jnassea  of  thp  Spanish  foot  were  long  the  terror  of  J^nippe,  till  tl|^ 
-improved  use  of  fire-arms,  about  the  middle  of,  the  nfrriKii 
.century,  produced  another  revolution  in  the  ar|  of  imr,  to  whkh 
ancient  history  c^  aflford  no  parallel. 

•  .  ^^^^        *e  natural  eflfect  of  the  institution^  pf  Skfr 

Jius  Tulhus  toxhauRe  the  aristocracy  of  the  Rpmap  con»tiuaio» 
into  that  species  of  oUgf^chy,  or  rather  of  timpcracy,  which  ^xntU 
.at  L.^cedajmon,  at  Corinth,  and  in  mpst  of  tb^  commonwealths  c# 
J'^f  «ce,  dunn^  the  Pelopo^nesian  war.    But  instead  of  )iiis,  lw# 
hnd  the  aristocratical  principle  of  making  noble  birth  ^  np^m 
qualification  for  all  the^reatoffices  pf  state,  prevailing  for  a  bTOdriwI 
and  fift^-eight  years  after  this  period ;  and  the  oldest  m^tm^ 
rary  wrUer  who  has  left  ug  an  account  of  the  Roman  annyTde^ 
scribes  a  system  of  tactics  totally  different  from  that  which  wa^  in 
nse  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  we  have  described  j^vioa  Tult 
bus  as  introducing  at  Rome.    In  no  part  of  his^wprk  h^  Lii^ 
^ore  completely  betrayed  his  incompetence  to  write  the  a^i^t 
history  of  his  country  than  Jn  the  passage  in  which  he  n9iiies 
attempts  to  explain  this  remarkable  fact.    '  Clip^is  ante?  %pt 
piani  usi  suntf  deinde,  postquam  stipendiaru  facti  sunt,  sc|it^ 
pro  chpeis  fecere:  et  quod  antea  phalanges  similes  Macedo^i^iiSi 
hoc  postea  manipulatim  structa  acies  coepit  esse? — lib.  viii.  c.  8f 
l;hus  hastily  does  he  pass  over  an  alteration,^  >?diich  affeq|e<t 
pM^t  deeply  the,  whole  internal  constitution  of  Rome,  as  weU  99 
Us  military  power.    And  to  mark  yet  more  strongly  his  ,to|#J 
want  of  a^ccuracy  and  consistency,  the  passage  which  we  have, 
quoted,  and  the  account  of  the  cei}su8  of  Servius,Tullius,jWi.- 
c..  43,  .are  the  pnly  place's  in  \i^hich  he  ever  alludes  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  order  of  the  phalanx  in  the  Roman  armies^  in  aH 
his  descriptions  of  battles  he  writes  as  if  die  divisions  and  arnpisof 
the  legion,  such  as  Poly  bins  describes  them,  had  been  adpjited 
from  the  earliest  ^iges  of  the  comnionwealth.    In  his  omitting  to 
mention  the  usje.of  Uie  Greek  tactics, as  actually  prevalent  at 
time,  he  has  probably  copied  with  correctness  the  chronicles  of 
the  older  writers,  from  whom  he  has  compiled  his  narrative.  We 
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heiSmi  thftl  Ae  tyranny  of  the  second  Tarqum  deranged  altog^- 
.ti»r  theiiistilBtioilsof  his  pfedecessor;  and  that  while  he  thinned 
Ae  number  of  patricians  by  arbitraiy  executions,  he  was  equally 
ioftiefol  t»  depress4be  wcaMiier  pfebeians,  and  to  alter  that  ttimtary 
jiystem  wbkh  rendered  them  the  chief  strength  of  the  nationd 
wrmy^  An  indtanceis  recorded  in  Grecian  fcastory,*  in  ^ich  thi 
^Mnt  of  a  city  found  means  toisecure  the  arms  of  the  h^^armed 
Mmtfiyy  atid  was  thns  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  his  guards,  to  keep 
iiK  people  securely  kk  subjection;  and  Tar^uin,  who  manifestly 
■exercised  a  perfect  despotism,  whose  person  wHs  protected  by  a 
bodyguard  at  home,  and  who  enjoyed  also  a  commanding  influx 
jMce  over  Several  of  the  neighbouring  states,  had  possibly,  in  the 
iemtly  part  of  his  reign,  a(topted  with  succesis  some  similar  expe- 
dient. If  this  was  the  case,  and  if  the  plebeians  were  reduced  by 
-bjm  to  die  helpless  ^^dition  of  light-armed  infantry,  the  excltisiye 
woendancy  of  the  aristocracy  after  his  expulsion  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course;  nor  ia  it  less  natural  that  the  nobility,  having 
ilius  regained  th^r  Old  supremacy,  should  do  their  utmost  to  pre^ 
•enrve  it,  by  relaxing  the  institutions  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  not 
Tequiring  even  the  richer  plebeians  to  furnish  themselves  with  the 
Mpensive  armour  demanded  for  the  service  of  the  phalanx.  Iki 
tildes  of  severe  distress,  siich  as  those  which  followed  the  first: 
establisWinent  of  the  consular  government,  individuals  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  indulgence,  without  reflecting  that 
by  so  doing  they  were  depriving  themselves;  as  a  body,  of  all  theit 
We^ht  in  the  commonwealth.  Thus  the  Roman  infantry  again 
bec^ae  iirferior  in  importance  to  the  cavalry ;  and  diis  state  of 
things  is  marked  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  battle  at  the  Lake 
RegiHus,  A.  U.  G.  258.  The  stories  of  single  combats  between 
ike  generafe,  v^hich*  make  the  descriptions  of  that  action  resemble 
'  the  battles  of  Homer  and  Virgil,-  are  not  to  be  treated  as  mere 
poetical  fictions,  but  really  represent  the  state  of  the  military  at 
ftat'  period ;  When  the  cavalry  f6rimng  the  principal  strength  ctf 
^  army,  and  being  composed  of  all  &e  nobSiity  of  the  common^ 
ii^aftb,  personal  tonfliets  among  thef  chiefs  were  nmtually  sought 
n^R^,  and  the  fall  of  a  brave  and  active  leader  would  powerfully 
Mifluence  the  fftte  of  the  day.  Again,  die  tradition  of  the  three' 
hundred  and  six  Fabii  marching  out  at  the  head  bf  their  chm  td 
fight 'the  Tuscans,  seems  to  ^how  that  birth  had  regained  that  ex- 
elusive  aseeticUmcy  of  which  Servins  TuUius  had  tried  to  deprive 
it;  for  ike  eotimon  soldiers,  or  p4ebeiana,  of  the  clan  virere  all  light- 
Maaed,  mnd  therefore  are  not  even  mentioned  in  diose  chronicteff 
from  "M^ich  Livy  copied-  his  narrative;  whilst  the  Fabii,  as  patri- 
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alpipQ  l^ore  dQ9i|^l^te)ar»M»»  mtkontw^  mtermijUiir^  evw 
of  the  we^ltbi^  pklbeians.  It  isi  mwt^tsiaas  from  tbe  whple  M- 
pount  of  tbe  s4^s9|OQ  to  Mpi^  $^r»:  8q4  aftewards  of  A^. 
insuiTectip»a  ag^iost  the  Dec^iQiviriy  that  nothiog  lik^  a  regular, 
heavy-armad  iufanlry^  formed  ou<t  of.  the  four  first  classy  of  ^jfe- 
hmiM,  could  haveoxist^  during  tho9ej)eriods;  as  in  that  c^m  the^ 

C';icipal  power  in  th^  ^Aate  must  h^ve  Jieen  in  their  handst  and, 
institutipU:  of  tribunes  would  haiTQ  b^&i  needkss*  The  Gauls, 
appear  ,  to  have  servc^  umnteutioftally  the  cause  of  libetrty  at  RjEHa%> 
lyr  obliging  the  Rom^  gisfierals  to  improve  the  arms  of  their. in-, 
fanjtiy ,^  Camillu3  is  said'"'  to  have  firat  introduced  among  tfiem  the 
use  iron  or  ste^l  helmet$>an4  tq  ba^^  required  them  to  add  niiwi 
Qf  lurass  to  their  shield^«  (scuta»)  which  were  before  made  on^  of  . 
il^ood^  to  enable  them  to  i^ist  th^  blow^  of  the  Gaulish  swords* 
The  long  spear^also,  which  every  man  of  the  four  first  classes  was' 
directed  by  Servius  TulUus  to  qarry>  had  been  cotnpliet^ly  laid 
mde,  till  Camillus  restored  the  use  of  it^  as  the  most  effeotufil. 
i}«;ip<^  iiidth  which  to  combat  an  imdiscipli  .Itwasnol^ 
how^yer^  ei^actly  the  same  with  thf^,- spear  of  the  phakmc^  .but^ 
i^igfat  be  thrown^  as  well  as  thrust^  against  m  enemy « and.  was,  in-i 
deed,  generally,  in  after-times,  employed  in  .^e  former  mnnntff>> 
Tbis  iteration  in  the  arms  of  the  infantry,  took  place  in  the  year 
of  Rome  388 ;  and  it  is^  at  least,  a  remariiable  coincidence,  thai 
4jie  licioian  and  SeKtian  laws,  which  were  the  great  triumph  o£ 
1^  liberty  of  ^e  R(Hnan  peo^e,  and  vuhioh  had  beenohstiBatelfp 
Qjp^^osed  by  ike  aristocracy  duiing  the  preoeding  nine  years,,  wecsr) 
s|U  carried  immediately  afterwards;  aa  if  the  improvement  ia  ther 
mUkary  force,  of  the  plebeians  at  once  ensured  them  their  daua 
aksae  of  political  rights.  It  was  then  found  that,  without  fi)rsaking> 
the  |6pse  army  to  which  th^  had  been,  so  loag  acciutogaed,  than 
infantry,  might  be  rendered  completely  effective  both  ia  mnsam^ 
disciphtie^  so  that  tiiere  was  no  temptation  to  return  ia  the  ordec 
<rf  the  phalanx;  and  the  experience  pf  every  ^successive  virar  miuti 
bnvie  rendered  die  Romans  more  and  more  satisfied  with  the  exti 
ceUekice  of  their  own  tacties,  wliiclthad  grpwa  thus  cuaouslyanb 
aiecjdentatly  out. of .  a  »^stem  intended^  and  appait^ntly  vrellcakum 
latad^tO)depress  Uie  iasq»>rtance  (tf  the  infantry^  and  so.ta  ke^p* 
the  {debeians  perpetually  dependent  on  the  aristocracy.  ^  ^ 
But  we  buve  dwelt,  pelbaps,  too  long  oa  the  suited  of  thei 
uwks  before  us^  and  we  pure  anxioua  to  say  a  few  wwds>  before  we* 
concli^,  both  on  the  vmtens  themselves^  suid.the  modevn  Uteratucei 
of  the  great  nation,  which  bos  produced  thftm^  The  first  charac^ 
larktic  which  strikes  ns  in  both  is  great  learnings  and  deep  r«"' 

 ^  ^  ;  r    .    .    .  .  ,  .    

•Plutarch  in  CamiHo^c.  40, 41.  , 
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March;  sudi  as  marked  so  honourably  the  scholars  of  die  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.    We  have  discovered  nothing 
like  index  hunting  in  any  of  the  works  which  we  are  considering; 
po  signs  of  a  knowledge  got  up  for  a  particular  time  and  puipose 
—a  knowledge  barely  sufficient  to  eke  out  its  task,  and  the  limits  of 
viiich  present  themselves  to  the  eye  at  every  turn,  betraying  the 
porverty  of  the  possessor.    Like  Gibbon,  or  even  more  than  he, 
Niebuhr,  and  Wachsmuth,  and  Creuzer  luxuriate  in  an  abundance 
of  learning  jseemingly  inexhaustible ;  it  is  confined  to  no  one  sub- 
ject, or  age,  or  country,  but  appears  almost  equally  familiar  with 
iiU.  'The  literature  of  our  own  country  is  so  much  studied  in  Ger- 
many, that  we  were  not  surprized  to  find  Niebuhr  quoting  felack- 
stone,  without  a  single  word  of  explanation,  as  if  every  German 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  name  and  works.    But  when 
we  consider  the  extreme  difficulty  of  communication  between 
England  and  the  continent  at  the  time  when  Niebuhr  was  writing 
hig  first  volume,  we  do  think  it  remarkable  that  he  should  refer  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  travels  of  Lord  Valentia,  (MefewAr,  vqL  i. 
p.  536,)  which  were  then  very  recently  published,  and  which 
might  well  be  9upposed  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a  foreigner 
deeply  engaged  in  ^dies  of  another  description. 
.  Equally  general  is  the  knowledge  displayed  by  Creuzer  and 
Waciismuth;  but  the  qualities  which  most  distinguish  the  learn- 
ing .of  the  modern  Germans  from  that  of  the  eminent  scholars 
of  foimer  times,  are  independence  of  thought,  and  discrimination 
oif  Judgment.   The^  do  not  merely  retail  the  facts  and  opinions 
which  they  meet  with  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  without- 
tidung  any  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  one  or  die  soundness 
of  the  other.    They  do  not  dass  die  wisest  and  the  most  foolish 
reasonings  under  one  general  name  of  '  ancient  authorities,'  and 
quote  them  all  with  equal  confidence  and  respect.    On  the  con- 
trary every  work  which  they  have  occasion  to  notice  is  subjected 
to  a  complete  critical  analysis;  its  accidental  audits  internal  value 
are  distinguished,  and  each  carefully  appreciated ;  the  probable 
sburoes  of  the  author's  information ,  are  explored  with  the  ut- 
most diligence ;  and  the  product  of  knowledge  which  is  at  last 
collected  from  him  is  applied  to  illustrate  the  works  of  other 
writers;  so  that  nothing  urleft  to  float  vaguely  in  the  mind  of  the 
eeader  or  to  encumber  it  with  an  ill-digested  weight.    This,  in- 
cleed,  is  high,  but  not  exaggerated,  praise;  and  we  wish  that  tlie 
literature  of  which  this  may  be  said,  were  far  more  generally 
known  and  studied  amongst  us.    In  our  literary  intercourse  with 
(^rmany  we  have  hitherto  been  as  passive  traders  as  tbe  Chinese: 
we  have  suflfiered  our  own  productions  to  be  exported,  vrithout  any 
desire  to  import  those  of  our  neigliBoufs  ih  return;  or  if  we  have 
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j^tirolitoed  any  of  their  commodities,  we  hdve  traffitked  like'sava^es; 
bartering  things  of  real  yaluie  for  the  mere  glass  beads,  toys^  and 
tawdry  finery  of  those  with  whom  we  have  traded.  But  the  taste 
for  better  things  is  rising,  and  the  most  vaduable  part  of  the  most 
yalttabie  literature  in  Europe  will  not  lon|  remain  unknown  to  the 
inquinita^  and  intelligent  minds  of  Enfflishmen. 

Whi^ver  the  time  arrives  that  the  historians,  poets  and  divinies 
of  Germany  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  those  of  our  bwn  country 
already  are  to  die  Germans,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  we  shaU 
be  the  only  gainers  by  it,  or  that  our  benefit  will  not  m  ^art  consist 
in  learning  to  avoid  those  faults  of  which  the  German  literature 
afibrd^  some  iBtriking  examples.  With  minds  so  ac^ve  and  so  in- 
dependent, the  temptation  to  paradox  is  sometimes  irresistlMe  ? 
wfcre  so  m^h  supme  creduli^  and  childish  ign^nmce  bas  been 
detected  in  the  wnters  of  past  dmes,  it  is  natural  to  be  led  away 

self-complacency,  and  to  fancy  that  the  improving  or  correcting 
hand  of  modern  wisdom  is  every  where  needed.  Contrary,  how* 
ever,  to  the  spirit  of  the  French  philosophers  of  the  last  century;  it 
seems  Ae  fashion  in  Germany  to  speak  most  scornfully  of  the  ages 
immediately  preceding  the  present,  and  to  retaliate  for  die  exces- 
sive praises  once  lavished  lipon  the  eighteenth  century,  by  treating 
that  period  with  proportionate;  contempt.  Th^  greatest  glory  is 
of  course  to  be  won  by  the  conquest  of  a  conqueror  ;  and  it  is  the 
ffe^^dieit  to  distinction  to  aesaiL  that  whicn  stands  supreme  in 
public  opinion.  We  have  seen  a  similar  attack  carried  on  in  our 
own  country  against  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  ceikiify,  and 
grounded  on  the  same  fallacious  principle :  it  was  not  thoi^t 
enougb  to  demand  a  due  share  of  general  admiration  for  ourolder 
writers;  they,  in  their  turn,  were  to  be  lifted  up  to  an  Udnatafat 

£re-emitience>  and  no  author  to  be  deemed  worthy  ofrespfect  wjio 
ad  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  since  the  Restoration.  Nie- 
bi]hr«  admiration^  however,  is  bestowed  on  a  much  m6re  remote 
aAHiquity,  and  he  seems  almost  to  believe  in  a  gradual  deg^i^racy 
of  the  human  race  from  some  pitch  of  bodily  and  mental  excel-' 
kii^  whidi  he  supposes  it  to  have  attained  in  the  earliest  stag!e» 
of  its  existence. 

Itf  a  Biost  extraordinary  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  which 
he  quotes,  Niebuhr  brings  forward  the  authority  of  Aristotle  in 
Mpport  of  the  notion,  that  the  state  of  society  existed  before  the 
inide  and  solitary  life  of  an  individual ;  the  whole  ^subsisted,  he 
«si}is,  before  its  part.  He  will  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
aborigines  bf  Italy  were  a  mere  horde  of  savages,  ahd  treats  with 
contempt  the  opitiion,  that  mankind  has  gradually  advanced 
^om  a  condition  of  rudeness  to  civilization  and  knowledgie.  He 
18  ^<Sin^  ^  e^ilarge  Upna^'s.well  known  division  of  the  genus 
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^H«a|o'  iMo'^o  Species,  'Hoqm>  Vu^ftrifl,  9r  di^  oomftUNi  tam§ 
and  Homo  Sylvestris,  or  mm  of  tte  woods ;  and  \if^uld  f alhei^ 
divide  it  ittto  a  great  number  of  Bpecies;  some  designed  for  % 
greater  and  otliers  for  a  less  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  ex« 
eeHence;  forming,  we  suppose,  a  gradual  scale  from  llie  most 
perfect  breed  of  men,  vi4ierever  we  are  to  loc^  for  it,  down  to  ibe 
Mgrd,  the  hottehtot,  and  the  ape,  Acoordii^ly,  he  will  by  no 
means  admit  tfie  descent  of  all  mankind  frOm  one  original  p^ir 
Ifttt  supposes -diaf  different  breeds  of  n»en  wete  (originally  created 
in'  different  countries  ;  that  Its  diSerent  parts  of  the  globe  have 
their  t^aeterisdc  vegetables  and  lanintak  ^f  the  brute  creation^ 
sotibo^diey  niay  be  believed  to'produce  each  its  peculiar  apeciea 
ofni^n. 

.  We  Mtc  thought  it  right  to  give  this  specimen  of  that  ^piril 
•f  paradox,  wbi^h  now  and  then  lamentably  disfigures  iNiebuhr's 
WoHc ;  reminding  us  of  the'  observation  wfaioh  a  Germim  writer  ia 
said  to  ha^  mmde' upon  hb  countrymen.   *  J«,  P.  Richter  adit^ 

Ee  Tempire  de  la  mer  ^tait  «uix  An^dis,  celui  de  la  terre. 
angais,  et  'celui  de  Fair  aUx  AUemands/  We  will  add  the  beau-* 
tifal  comment  on  this  text : — ^  En  effet,  on  aurait  bc^oin,  en  AUe^ 
magne,  *de  donner  un  centre  et  des  homes  i^ette  toinente  fa* 
cult6  de  penser  qui  .s'61^e,  et  se  perd  dans  le  ^ague,  pinitre  et 
diapar^ft  dans  la  prc^ndeur,  s'an^antit  k  force  d'  impartiality^ 
se  confond  k  feroe  d^analyse,  ei^n  manque  de  certains^l^fauta^ui " 
p«iissea«t  servir  de  oirconscription  ses  ^ualit6s/ — Madame  da 
Sitiil,dePAlleimgne^t(m,  i.  p.  19*  A  defect  of  ^kindis  eaaily 
tUmed  into  ridieule,  and  it  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  mor# 
terious  and,  peibaps,  more  reprehensible  specif  of  attack.  Tber« 
ia,  or  atieast  ^ere  Was,  a  class  of  persons  in  this  country,  who# 
oil  meeting  with  such  opinions  as  that  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Nid)uhr^s  history,  ovelrwhelm  the  author  at  oDce  with  a  sweeping 
diarge  of  ^  Oehman  folly  «nd  infidelity  /  But '  folly  and  infidelity/ 
whether  of  English  or  Grermad  growth,  have  never  been  more  nskr 
sliccessfttlly  c<Mbated  than  by  9uch  opponents.  '  To  make  a  mdn 
an^fenderfor  a  woid,'  is  condemned  by  the  highest  authority;  if 
there  be  any  who  are  tempted  to  tax  Niebuhr  with  deism  or  infrr 
delity,  because  he  does  not  believe  the  descent  of  all  mankind 
from  two  first  parents ;  we  would  recommend,  them  to  consideir 
wdl  the  admirable  passage  in  Jdmson's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Birowne,  iki  which  he  defends  the  subject  of  his  Memoir  frcon  a 
aitnilar  imputation,  and  points  out  the  wiantof  wisdom  as  well  a» 
duarity  m  those  who  are  willing  on  alight  grounds  '  to  enlarge 
the  catalogue  of  infidels.'  We  are,  certaii^,  very  far  from  agreer 
iilg  with  tte  opinions:  of  Niebuhr;.  and  we  sincerely  lament  errors^ 
whk^,  in  audi  a  m«n«  can  only  proceed  bom  a  want  <»f  dulj 
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t^aebftbie  aii4  buinlde  afuiit;  bu^lirQ  think  thut  a  German  may 
veiy^cM^b})^  4>e  a  ^wc^e  WUew  4«t  the  Gp»el>  without  bavMlg 
>ftt%  ep9aidered  how  closely  th^  truth  of  theJewi«h  reidUtlW  4^ 
-^iie<?tQd  ^itb  tbi^t  of  Uie  Chri«tet)«  aod  eveii  without  idiowiiig 
Jk^  iwpiffarioa.  of  Scr^ture  in  a  aeiise  «o  imiversa!,  as  that  ip 
!iijba^^euiflelvea  takeit  .  IWeis^  naturally  <ei)Qttgh*soiQethiiig^ 
!9f  ^.nalioQfil  cbaractcr  in  the  BNinner  and  dagvee  of  men's  faitbi; 
^aqd  it  has  often  been  renuiri(ed  that  the  Gennpn.school  of  Aoo^ 
k^jui9H'i«iidency  to  latitudin^trianisin  :  its  divides  are  iapt.to.ex- 
^plawtawftj  some  of  the  aio$t  forcible  scriptural  expeessicms,  and  to 
«itmd|ice  hypothesn^  of  tt^eir  owi^  without  sufficiently  neflectin^ 
ion  the  consequences  involved  in  tiie  sacrifice  of  the  pJain  .state- 
^msf^  of  ibe^^ibb  to  the  removal  of  some  merely  imagiaai^  diffi- 
^ulfy»  ■  3uch  men^  howeve^r,  and  men  rtbo  grow  up  at  theur  feet, 
•^d  imbibe  their  habifes  of  thinlung,  «re  not  to  hettber^hrt  inooot- 
fiideittteiy  brmded  ivith  want  of  Chrislian.  belief :  the  aH^Uatiofi 
.of  u^ckA  belongs  with  far  greater  propriety  td  many  writers  on 
tA^iom  it  has  never  been  bestowed ;  to  a  whole  multitude,  of  dra^ 
matiats^  novelists,  essayists,  and  others,  while  sped^ng  rer 
«pectfi^%  of  the  doctrines  ik  Christianity^  have  inciikated  practical 
|Mmciples  in  direct  opposition  to  the.  spirit  of  the  gospel*  Whei», 
findeed^  anotbef  German  writ^r^  expreases  his  envy  of  the  bappir- 
nesaof  the^ebnt  Gireeka  becaaseithey  h^  n^ver  beard  the  mme 
^I^nftiej,  and  when  we  find  him  in  the  same  volume  speaking  with 
^iwipiiant  ^eUghtof  an  act  of  assassination;  ^uch  ja.maa  betc^ya 
Ae^ue  dhatacter  of  unbelief#  acconqpanied,  as  k  always,  is,  with 
moral  d^raciiy.  But  there  are  no  prineipiles  in  Kiebuhr's  ¥iv>rk 
wUeb  afford  gmund^  for  hny  similar  accusation  a^ikst  Itim.  I« 
fact,  if  we  would  hn^  to  restraili  that  wildnes^  of  eriticiam  on  theoH 
logical  anb^e<its  vdb^  is  too^H-et^aleat  in  Germany ^  we  must  leant 
10  tolf^ate  amongst  ouraelves  a  sober  freedom  of  honest  imd  hmm 
U&^imivurf^  oitr  cei^uces^  al  presenti  l6Be  sonie  of  iheir  Yreq;^ 
pm^din^frwia  nationail  acfaooltoo  Uttleaoouslomedto.qBe^t^ 
#ld  o#6iiona  to  be  ^e  fakly  .to  Judge  when  they  are  questioned 
nmhoMt  reason.  The  sceplidsm  of  pride  or  ignorance  or  wicked^ 
pesi is^fikiently abuodani;  butthiscan  never leadio tiudiv  We 
bdieve  that  the  inquii»ng  ^irit  of  the  GemiMs  i$  of  a  bettor 
kind;  and  wlule  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  it  purified  from ita  ext 
tra^aganees,  we  think  that  ^is  may  be  most  successfully  effecfcadi 
if  wet  fidiwtfwvkdge,  and  endeavour  to  imiti^  its  exoelkncies. 
The  deficiencies  in  the  iBt6lle<^»al  <:lmracter  of  the  Germans 
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aY^OWfttg,  Wft  dUAk>  to  dircMistances  dver  iii^hidi  tfiey  bod^ 
€<}titroul.  To  quote  agiHii  thfe  powerfd  work  of  Madame  de 
SlaeU  *  La  s^paratioii  des  cksses  nuit  quelques  ^gards  k  lle^prh 
propi^nent  dit.  Les  nobles  y  ont  trop  peu  d'idleB,  et  k«  gen» 
,de  lettres  trop  peu  d'habitude  des  affaires.';  If  ^  arfc  for 
the  causes^  of  diia  wide  line  of  detnaroa^on  which  exists  iir  (3e^- 
.^any,  between  ^  different  claises^f  soci^y,  the  ge<^ni(»hy  and 
^history  of  the  cowatiy  will  furnish  us  Sivith  Ae  answer.  WiA  tte 
•exception  of  that  part  of  the  frontier  wfakh  is  washed  by-fh^ 
-Baltic,  the  sea  coast  of  Gnermai^  is  limited  to  the  narrow  space 
coQkprised  b^ween  the  Elbe  and  the  Ems  :  a  space  uttelrly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country,  and  far  too  small  to  allow 
that  free  communication  with  foreign  nations,  which  is  as  essentisd 
to  tho,  political  welfare  of  a  people,  as  a  free  circulation  of  air 
.the  health  of  an  individual.  The  sea  opens  to  mankind  a  boun^ 
•less field  of  action;  and  thus  gives  a  practical  direction  to  ener^- 
i^ieaof  the  mind  which,'if  denied  their  natural  course,  \\\\\  run  up 
into  a  luxuriant  but  unfruitful  growth  of  speculation  and  theiory. 
The  continuance  too  of  the  original  disunion  between  the  diiP- 
&rent  parts  ^f  Germacny  has  contributed  to  the  same  results.  Ill 
'France,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  British  islands,  the  petty  kingdoms 
or  provinces  which  seemed  designed  by  nature  to  form  one  great 
^t>9dy,  were  happily  united  before  they  had  attained  to  that  age  ^ 
whc^  eadi  ^vould  have  become  too  stiff  and  hard  ^o  be  moulded 
into  a  new  form.  But  in  Germany  and  Italy  die  separation  has 
existed  till  the  time  for  union  has  gone  by :  and  in  both  couiilri^ 
the  strength  of  the  nation  is  frittered  awayin  the  multitude  of  ^trn^ 
jcipalities  into  which  they  are  divided.  This,  howevi^,  is  not  tk^^ 
x>hly  .nor  the  worst  evil  which  results.  With  tfaeoriginal  eleiAent^ 
wabkfnded  together,  were  retained  also  their  original  institutioiB 
and  forms  of  ^societ^.  That  most  infallible  mark  of  barbarism,  a 
aystmi  of  castes,  continued  to  defy  die  full  light  of  tbe  ei^teenth 
century,  (we  beg  Niebuhr's  pardon  for  the  expiession ;)  and  ev^n 
now,  notwithstanding  the  progress  lately  made  towards  a  better 
state,  is  f^r  from  being  completely  overthrown^  With  all  these 
disadvantages  of  an  almost  total  exdusion  fiom  the  sea/a  d6fi^ 
ciency  of  national  poTi'er,  and  an  absence  of  municipal  Areedomi 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  energies  of  the  Germans  have 
been  turned  more  towards  thinking  than  aetin]|;  and  that* their 
umlerstandings  are  tinged  with  that  fanciful  idealimn^for  whi(^  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  with  the  concerns^ of 
real  life,  seems  to  offer  the  only  remedy.  /  , 

With  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hsmd,  tbe  case  is^^ally-dif* 
ferent.  Since  the .  World .  began,  no  .^t^.  of  society  has  ever 
aferded  such  advantages  for  tbe:att!ainment  of  the  hi|;he8t  intel? 
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htrndi'  anrf  moral  e!u:dteiiiee  m  Utat  whkh  we  at  mbrnenC 
enjoy.  .WkS  far  more  tilidr<han  when  it  was*  originally  spoken; 
we  may  now  «ay,  that  ^  we  have  mide  every  land  and  every  se^ 
accesflibfe  to  otir  etiter|>^ '^et  oilr  communication,  extensive 
as  it  is,  wfth  foreign  cbuntriea,  is  far  surpassed  "by  Aat  wcmderftfl 
ntemal  intercouFsei  by  whick  the  remotest  corners  of  our  own 
i^d>  we  »tru»t  that  ere  hmg  ive  may  say  islands,  are  cohnected 
and  bound  together,  one  wfth  another.  We  believe  if  is  no'etag^ 
gera^v  to  say,  that  if  any  two  gentlemen  were  to  be  thrown^ 
togetberby  accidelit  .in  a  i^ge-coach  in  ally  part  of  th^  country, 
a«d  wouk}  consMit  to  enter  firedy  hmo  conversation,  they  would 
s^li  find  some  one  person,  not  many,  with  wh<m  they  were 
bodi  acqtniinted,  «nd  would  thi»  have  something  of  a  tie  to  pre-! 
i^ntthem  from^ieeHng  towards  each  other  as  perf^t  strangers. 
This  is  <Kie  ^ood  produced  b^  our  locomotive  habits,  and  by  the 
practice  of  Visiting  waitering-piace^  in  different  parts  of  the  sing' 
i0Bk ;  and  it  is  one;  which,  if  duly  considered,  will  be  found  of 
immense  impcntance.  It  produces  directly  an  anialgiamation  of 
the  several  classes  of  ^society;  men  differing  widely  in  rank  and 
pno^sion  associate  with  eaeb  other;  and  thus,  (tarn  the  tnixture* 
of  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  circle  of  it  be  small,  they 
k^  that  pedantry  and  ignorance  which  are  the  invariable'-^nsi^ 
q«ences  of' living  alone^  or  associating  only  with  persons  wh<y 
view^eipery>  tlitng  in  the  Same  light  with  themselves.  As  far  a^ 
the  interests  of  literature  are  concerned,  we  believe  that  this 
vigoiotts  and  healAiy  circulation,  reaching,  as  it  does^  to  the  re- 
niotesl'<Mmiers  of  Great  Bntaiuy  i»  eveli  more  beneficial  thinidie 
perCa«t  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  press;  atthough  doubtlesa  th«^t 
ffeedom,  as  wdl  as  the 'whole  c^mracter  of  our  politieal  inartitti^ 
tiooa^  is  favounable  to  the  perfection  of  the  understanding  in  a 
degree  "whidi  can  hardly  be  eetimated  too  highly.  For  instance, 
with  what  advat^ages  over  the  writers  of  other  nations  does  an 
Eagliiibman '  undertake  to  unravel  the  histories  of  Greece  or 
Ronie?  Fdaniliar,  as  we  are  fit>m  our  diildhood,  with  all  ^'phar<^ 
nomdna  of  political  parties,  their  aptness  to  adhere  with  perdnacity 
to  a  naanei  wtien  circimwtances  have  totally  changed  the  thing, — ^ 
the  tlepler  ^thread  ^bich  cotinects  them,  i^r  a  conrse  of  year^i 
widi  dieir  original  principles,  amidst  many  apparent  deviations 
from  theiti;  tte  exaggeration  of  their  language  and  feelings;  tieir 
furious  enmities,  and  convenient  coalitions,  and  the  audacity  with 
which  they  identify  themselves  with  die  national  good;  we  can 
easily  interpret  aright  the  langttage of  historians  concerning  them; 
and  accurately  estimate  their  nature  and  their  merits.  If  tfieii  we 
have  not  isttrpasaed  the  literature  of  Germany ^  and  still  more  if  we 
ftave  not  equalled  it,  tlie  fault  i$  our  own;  and  it  can  neither  be 
■  '        '  ascrA>ed 
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i^^IUg^aoe,  hut  i»  m^t^mv,xmm  wbi^b^M  most  deeply  w«k 

ill  <t;b^;&i§bsh:jqnsiia|^     f9«<9U^et  iioibmgrjb^r  WfToier  bun 

gi^)  of  jtb^&t^wk?  of  S(0&^<m«  pf  ^AidiclQi^Qii  Com,  md  <rf 

\^mff>  it  iW(i|8^Wp*>llw»t  we  «o  b^arjF  of  .mpdmi 
natiqq^c^t  aw«.  In.  ^o^lfMAsticfil ,  tii^teiy  iwe  huTe  a .  w-i 
i|ykaiMri#  fk^tme^  of  our  p^wlbr  a  want  i>f  loari¥fl#« 

MilA^  a  i»i^ri9f  piefy  and  of  tdbjltty ;  >iH;  ftm  the  immw 
limits  pf  his  kA^l«€l^»  aad  tb^  iiocrhbal  fspUit  niatb  ^rhich  be 
afPti^^fHTft  to  bftv^:  9tudtedrbi9  Mforb  is  altog^h^r  «»wf0^y  of  ito 
suf^p^t,  3vt  aur;iaferiority  is  otiU  nme  titrUang  a&d:  tesa  es^ 
c^fi^blbe  19  ai?ery  brfmoh  of  study  coDoei^^  with  the  htstoxy^^aati"* 
^[^efi^  asd  literature  of  Greece  4md  JRoine*  We  believe  Aii 
dpieEe  .arejiiaJay  writers  of  those  nations  whose  works  have  .never 
Indited  ip  England  at  aH;'— ibut  at  43  iware  to.  the:pw^e>to 
i]^u«¥0  ioihow  inaiiyio«lafi»e^4be(ed«lioni9  of  ^a^iof  them 
i^y^  .Teoeived  aa  4be4i^  have  been  efieaufeed  by  If 
ifm^m^  m^vo^  porlNin9  of  tbo  Qreakidramaliists  aiad  poets^  w 
EfiaUyi«an»oli  femember  a  .sijBgiie>Q«e;  aodjf  tbU  be  apgbiM  tM 
liqivefaaUy,.(as  through. Ibrgelfidneas  at  nvay  be«>  waaresure  at 
laatt^  that  the 4exce|[itiQns«will  nc^ibe  more  .thwieu^fei^t  to  fHrove 
ihe  #iile«  In  ieTf^graphy  ontr  list  icoetaios  ooaDqcd)!  9  name  of 
b^b*feputation(  tend  <dio  many^fbfccta  andm^Sfof  4be  0mA 
S^ramn^av  it^jh  vmA  orniVM^ciiSQd  in  om  ^ehoffli^  may  iwdl 
^»^.a.%fiigpier'#il«tonbb9i0irti'^  If.wetttrnl^iwiHtewiiteoBis 
iUui^kialio«.of  Mdent  jnanoets,  arta^^insliMi^  iu9d  biws#  what 
l^aimB  mxi  we  fluid  .amei^gat  our  om^  comitryiKMMi  to  .^pt^cne  to 

c'-;-'"-  ■/ — V    ■"   '  '    '"!".        "  ■  'n  I  ■■■   j   — ■ '  ^  ■  I — I '  '  ■ 

s  *  wUib^  leei^  a«  p^ce  that. we  r^f<^  to  |h«.^(Q^  Gr^sk  Cumiofur}  Ivy  w\i9VfL  H  wat 
first  written,  or  what  character  it  deserved  to  bear  m  relation  to  the  then  existing  state  oC 
knoi^edge,-we  know  not— but  it  is  dectdedlj  behhid  the  present  age,  and  does  not  ten«f 
t»igke  .«fi  JMXunte  JuaoMledgjd  of  tk*  ptfla. •£  sjMMh;  oy  Km  prittcipfoa  l»f  tt^ntet; 
W«  cannot  but  tbluk  tb^  it  mi^t  vieil  hoKf»m  99W  of  the  nmb^rs  of4be<^U^^«tCk 
ftotlyj  who  liftve  *  all  appliances  and  means/  present  leisure,  past  jW^rience,  sufficient 
learning  in  rff,  in  some,  as  every  one  knows,  a  higli  degree  of  it,  andt^ttdrolrable  Kbrary  i 
%doftoiD6thiBg£bi;ksjai|irqmiciit.  Frola.tlietnaMs  thnMieMftsj&woaldbemost^M^ 
];s(fo^^  %^TH^iff^^  te^tti(^^4itlpi;4p  ^hwjpw^tfit  ^eri«lt<ai|iiaa  of^^pBjmM^ 
i        _  '  tfiose 
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dioie  ktffCMnntfl  and  Oimoijtis,  ^fModrmtk;  of  -  S^lms^  of 
I^etiti  of  Mmthucsm^  of  WioeiielBiaii,  o£  6<»kfr«i,  of  H€kioccn»; 
and  a  multitude  of.  {Am, .  .iiijrtfaatMt  mming  "the  fK^t  MKidem 
^waters  of  Gensbmrf,  Cbnetiwry  Hu^  Hmbold,  aad  Saidgoy  ? 
-  NcflNoaa.  it tesatdb  tb«t  the  attoptjoapf .  Kngliifcnwejis  aagrtoincct 
fajr  odunr  fldbjeola,  and  tbaft  tb^iiRVfrao  JeiiwrQito  bestow  Mdf»«r 
mal  stiuBes.  We  kpsm  that  tbe.aito^ti^on^^»^  mar  great  sdbdvlt  M 
difec^trnknaateju^kai^iely  to  tbe^e  verj  poiiltB^  tbat  ihty  bcdd^a 
fffiimpal  place  m  ike^  djstem  of;6rinffatkHit  ado^fted  our  mmg^ 
skie&i  and  titM-inMstomAify^m^iS^B^ 

iaalitotigDffis,  «x|m9%^aMcted  for  iimi.tmimw^gmmmA  of  {ybtnd 

learning.  *  \V e  know  al«o4liatmno  couutgr  ia  Europe  is  sometfais^ 
more  than  a  merely  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  classics 
(Sree^-and.^Koni^  m  mdispe&BvMl^,  we  might' alnost^y  univer^' 
80^ aa  acccmpiishneni  of*a  gentleman;  and  w&knqw  by  tlie  b^-* 
cimens  of  a  higher  degree^  whicJi  we  can  produce,  what  might, 
aad  "whfft  ought  to  he  the  boast  of  our  universiiiesi  Wb^  we  speak 
of  BIcMnfidd,  the  great  Po9Son,€rai$ford>  ^lid  the  lamMIdd  j^ms^ 
ky,  a.  man  whom  it  is  not  too  much,  perhi^,  to  call  the  most 
pirei^  Attic  •scbobr  of  bis  age,  we  speak  ot  «mea,  wbose  leiunfaoN 
teristic^  qualki^  ^»)e  scmndnes^  of  judgment,  accuracy  of  kadw- 
ledger  and  elegance  of  ta8te*-r-of  men  wIm>  do  but  make  it  a  more 
importaat  question,  to  mk^tt  cause  we  ought  to^astribe  our  gsniral 
4^ciQiH^i»  the  £eld  of /ckai^^litibef a^re  mid  criticism.  The  con- 
(tesifm  (W!  a  loag  aitide.is  mt-ih^  pla^e  to  ^^nt^r^qpwsfM^  dntn^ 
fairyi^  One  jobseivatkMi>  boaieMlv^  we  «trttl  iiiaiie;  qwsiy  of  ma 
teackft'wUl  i«meinfaierit)m4iiiK}:wh»^  awnb)^  wt)  iiidQH9ei% 
'  ibe  psejudide  aodiptirl'.  of  residaiit  fi»U$)nii9  i^  coHeg^fSfW^  th# 
fOQSii^a  tf^nf^  pf;ia?MMQlty]&  apditdiRule*  JThieit  <;bmottr  h^d  ii9 
d^^  wd bai»  paasedawjr ;  biil^  ita  eiS^t  mnp  m^f^t  p^DmoH 
008 — weia^}itatlributo  ;loj^iQ(iiQii9i[]^l  deg!r^^j^H^nt^i^a^e«i 
of  diq»enfii^]i  ab.ia  patter  ioftfioivrse^  'wSkl  the  ^estdonee.  of. 
ine«abera  pl  foundmliona  vih^  kmi^^^isikm  Iboidegiee  pf  ma^r  <^ 
wt1»*.  Hqw  littte  doi  we/or«0^:th^im^l9{>^ 
break  ia-^pM  &0Tub»:lai(i(biwi!fimii8  by^ii^  icHrofipidieriil  thw 
euMtmskhw  idefeated.iAgiaal^iiim^ufe^^ejQl:^  the  £piiilder£^ 
of  our.  €<dle9«s ;  aad  the  odaseqiimoe)  of  it:  has  beon.^  convert* 
iag  our  tiiuvon»^;  into  great  schools;  and  tfa^;  laemqg  in  them 
scarcely  any  individi^ls  wb»  .ai»  dimply.  Oiccupied  in  tbe  cultivar 
tidn  <^  literature;  F<eUowship9  a«e  squ|^  for  as  helping  o^tr  %he 
ifl^i^mof jStudjents^ia  U^^  pro^ensbos  pfrlife;  and  therest'? 
dwto 'm  tfafi  uuiveniibes  are  fodooedAo  tuKrs^^inAptupils.  Far b^ 
itfrom  us  toinsiiuiate  thiat  the  duties  dt£  tiie  fomer  a^  not  z^alous^ 
and  at^.;^rfiHaa«d,  wejicarei^  km  public  sei^vanfar 

lioifdMi|itei^i«iiQrwf^  bii^^^nneiioiiy  ^attow^d  to 
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mtboot  (^fance,  tfaftt  from  tBe  unvarytog  ami  unoMMoj^  nature  of 
llietr  occupation*  tliC3r  are  whoUj  Hoabte  ta4an>te  dieinselyes  to 
Ktehiture^  and  diat  eonmendHg  llmr .  career  early  in  life,  and  ohm 
with  tbe  btgbdst  promise  of  excellence,  their  minds  become  eady 
jaded  mi  worn  out,  their  passion  for  study,  and  zeal  in  die  pur- 
suit of  knowledge ]modi  abated,  and  that  they  often  rettie  wkbin^ 
telieets  Ikde,  if  at  all,  advanced  by  adVaiieing  years.  Splendid  ex- 
ceptions may  be  and  are  found;  but  a  class  of  men  il;  tsbbvio«6 
that  these  must  not  be  kxd^  tio.  as  likely  to  fumsBh  many  cbnqpe- 
titors  in  kid«istry,  knowledge,  or  ki  patieot ;6elf*devbtion  to  the 
cmse^of  litevatttre,  widi  ^  mdefaiigaUe  stodeirts  of  Germany. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Digest  of  Smarts  in  Equity.  By  A.  Ham- 
mondf  E^q*  ^f  the.  loiier  Temple.   ^  vols.  8vo.  London. 

2.  Jnafyiical  Digest  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law  and  Eqmtyf  By  H.  Jeremy,  Esq.  of  tbe  Middle 
Temple.    I^oqdou.  1825. 

Supplement  to  liridgmmCs  Digested  hhdex  the  .Reported 
Csises  in  the  several  Courts  of  Equity,  mth  the  points  of  Prac- 
tice from  the  earliest  period  to  tlte  preseiU  Time.  By  J.  Flalher, 
Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn»  Barrister  at  Lawr  8vo.  London.  1 822. 

AMONGST  the  many  peculiarities  which  characterize  our 
legal  institutions,  there  are  none  more  remarkable^  or  less 
Httderstoody  than  those  which  the  Courts  of  Extraordinary,  or 
E^uhaUe  Jurisdiction  are  distinguished  from  die  Courts  of 
Contmon  Law.  Blackstone  has  observed  that  nothing.  w|is  ex- 
tant in  his  day,  which  could  give  a  stranger  a  tolerable  idea 
our  CiHirts  of  Equity  ;  and  his  own  chapter -on  the  snbjeol,  de- 
gant  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  cannot  be  said  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. The  root,  indeed,  of  the  inquiry,^  and  the  principles 
which  can  alone  make  those  peduKanties  iatelligibte^  are  more 
deeply  laid  m  the  antiquities  of  our  ancient  policy  than  has  been 
Commonly  supposed ;  and  although  we  are  noA  prepared  to  fiU 
up  the  space  m  legal  literature,  wUch  is  confessedly  unoctopiedi 
yet  we  think  we  can  afford  some  assistance  to  the  researches^  of 
those  "who  may  be  disposed  to  consider  our:  ancient  law  in  coin^ 
junction  with  the  history  of  our  constitution.  . . 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  now  Courts  of  Equity 
alone  possesd  an  equitable  or  extraordinary  jurisdiction;  for 
every  lawyer  knows  that  the  courts  of  c<^mon  law  eoi^ise 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  many  cases  and  for  many  pup- 
poses.  But  it. is  certain  that  it  was  formerly  much  mor^  exten- 
miv^ly  did^d^thiwn  it  mw  is  ;  nor  wfre  its  principles  MBMfiiie4; 
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as  at  pretoi^,'  to  tlM^dt^aM^KHi  of^e  righjts  of  properly.  CoiueIs 
existed  for  the  trial  of  crimes  aud  miMleineaooiirs  which  ww« 
not  within  the  cogpiza^cfe  of  the  ordinarj  coMrt*  Qf  comm^fibw* 
and  senleRces  were  jpasaed  not  in  pursuMic^  of;  the  vercUct  of  a 
jnrjr,  but  upon  the  e^iatpitoation  of -the  accused  party,  and  the 
depositions  of  witneases*  fioth  in  prindplea  and  in  pracUoe,  i^  is 
pbvious  tbat  th^seicourts  wei^  entirely  analogous  to  tb^  aabsi«t- 
ing  courts  of  equity.  .  , 

We  shall  endeavour  in  the  present  remarks  to  tr^ce  the;^at 
Douree  :of  these  extraordinary  powers,  in  the  remedial  futoctions-of 
that  poition  of  iheaQcientl^fslature  which,  during  the  reigns  pf 
Edw*  I.  'and  KdW.  IL  w  V  An  incorporate  member  or  branch  of  par* 
liamenty  and  was  desigi^tited  by  the  name  of  the  Council;  a  name 
applied  sdso  to:  the  s^upreme  l^islative  and  judicial  assemblies  of 
the  kingdom  until  die  reigp  of  Hen.  III.,  when  they  obtained 
the  s.tyle  and.  title  of  the  Parliament.  And  we  shall  consider 
the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  as  the  proper  starting-pqint  of  inquiry, 
because  in  the  preceding  er^  the  constitution  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  defined  either  in  its  form  6t  institutions ;  and  the  in* 
yes^ation  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Council>  though  highly 
iinpQTtant  i^  itself,  would  lead  us  into  discussions  foreign  from 
bur  imined^ate.  purpose: 

No  .complaints  nor  remonstrances  appear  to  have  been  exfcitfd 
by  th^  exercise  of  the  remediai  functions  of  the  Coimcil  fi^n 
the  reign  of  Bdw.l.  until  the  ,  reign  of  Edw.  IXL,  when  the 
9<9c<Hid  period  of  its  legal  history  begins.  The  Commons  then 
deaonnoed  its  jartediction  as .  an  infringement  of  tlie  c^ejl^r^ted 
abapler  of  Magna  Charta>  by  which  the  King  grants  that  no  free* 
man  shall  be  taken  or  ioiprispnedy  or  disseised  of  his  freebpldi  pr 
free  ctistpn^Si  or  be  outUAved,  exiled^  or  de^lrpyed,  passed  upon* 
or  condemiiedy  otherwise  than  by  the  lawful  jud^nent  of  his 
peers^  or  the  law  of  the  land.  The  same  course  was  pursved 
under  Richard  the  Second,  and  the  object  of  limiting  and  regu- 
lating the  powers  of  the  Council^  as  well  as  of  commMuicatiog 
them  to  the  entire  Parliament,  was  partially  effected  under  the 
{iouse  of  Lancaster*  when  the  same  jurisdiction  was  exerci^d  by 
th^  King,  I^ds*  and  Cpamums,  in  Parlimiient.  assembled;:  at 
the  same  time,  however,  that  it  continued  concurrently  vested  in 
the  Cpuncil,  which  also  began  to  assume  the  form  of  the  Pi^ivy 
Cpfuncil. 

As  the  main  question  at  issue  between  the  Con^mons  and  the 
crowp  arose  out  of  the  alleged  violation  of  Magna  Charta^  it  will 
be  necessary  in  the  first  (^ace  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
chapter.  Now  we  apprehend  that «  good  deal  of  ^rrpr  has  b^en 
oced^ipned  by  tb^  praoti(:e  of  consifiering  the  Great  Charter,  as 
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<ili0>mtlidt}gif^si&tute>  Without  aJ^ka^  to  its  rejleatdd  ptMnuli' 
gatk^ns  at  different  ifttervals.  Every  conflriBati^n  of  the  Charter 
^fUs,  in  efieet,  a  re-^actinetit.  General  expreaaioiieiin  it  thdre^ 
fm/or  legai  ternis^  ought  to  be  ooAstrued  with  tefemtte  to  thti 
hwa  and  usages  pN$^li»|  at  eaeh  <^  tberesp^ve  ttiries  wlfeui 
it  i^ecdved  a  fresh  sanctioti.  Hence  wh«t9fer  may  have  lyeeti 
I)b8  riieamng  of  'th<KPe  who  petmed  tb^  Ghart^r  e(  RuMingmede; 
the  passage  relating  to  the  trial  by  judgment  of  Che  peeragev 
tmist  now  be  ekplained  aocbrdihg  to  the  constitution  of  the 
rerim,  when  the  charter  of  Henry  III.  was  renewed  by  his  son; 
And  at  that  period,  it  designated  no  other  mode  of  trial  eiLcept 
such  as  could  be  given^  by  the  peers  of <tfa«  king's  courts,  by  the 
temmts  in  clkief,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymeuj;  who  sat*  and 
acted  by  virtue  of  the  baronies  which  tlvey  hetd  of  the  king.  Th<t 
ether  species  of  tritil>  by  the  law  of' tbe  land  cNr  common  law,  ui 
k  was  a^minist^d'  under  Edw.  L  included  man^  modes  of  dis^ 
pending  justice. 

When  the  transgressor  was'seized  under  sudi  cmsutttstanees  a^ 
td'leave  no  doubt  of  his  guilt  in  the  minds  of  the  hyi-stand^^ 
no'McUser  or  witness  was  required,  and  no  defence  albmedr 
Tfa«  corpse  lying  -at  the  feet  of  the  murderer  testified  .his 
crime — no  other  proof  was  given  of  his  misdeed;  the  thief 
jftearing  his  spoil  was  beheaded  by  his  pursuers  without  respite 
or  delay;  and  the  bloody  hand  of  the  sinyer  of  the  deer  dreW 
fertbinsttot  retribution' from  the  guardians  of  tfae  fer^.  ^  Pu*" 
tiishkiients  fbnef  ftiflicted' bore  the  character  of  revenge  rather  than 
that  of >  legal •  adjudication.  Th^  often  proceeded  from  the  M» 
therity  of  the  liind  Lords  who  md  inherit '  die  Saxon  right* 
aUd  jurisdictions,  or  of  the  Burghs  to  vH^om-  the  srfme  franchisee 
appertained.  But  the  principle  of  taking  judicial  noti^e^of 
and  notoriotis -crimes  and  misdemeartioura  was  long  neeog" 
meed  i^  other  cOmts^  even  in  those  high  tribunals  where  such 
vindictive  justice  was  in  danger  of  becoming  subsei^nt  to 'the 
iirorst  motives  and^  p«»sioUs.  Offences  agaiustthe  public- peace,' 
the  states'  imd- the  Grown,  were  not  unfre^uently  submilted  td 
judgment  by  acchmiation,  aitd'  the- welMes^ed  coifdemm^on 
of  tbetaiminal  lost-  its  marad  effic»ey>  and  seemed  to  be  ^  re-* 
^alt  either  of  despotic  power  or  party  violence. 

When  ihe  offencewsrs-less  manfifbit^  the  'CFiminal,<Vifier'appye^ 
hension^  was  put  upon  his  deliverance  at  Common  Law,  eitfaef 
by  the  appeal  Of  the  injured  party,  or  by  the  presentment  of  an 
inquest.  In  the  first-  case  he  might,  except  under  certain  cir-' 
Cumstaaees,  defend  himself  by  his  body,  and  meet  his  opponent 
in  the  field;  or  he  might  elect  to  abide  by  the  testimony  of  his 
eountrymen,  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood  where  ^  deed 
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wtts  !»iippme€t'ta  Have  be^  eennmttecK  Id  tbe  seeondi  fie  tt^ij^ 
hftre  snbmitt^d  ta'tbi^ordeaf,  tmtiJ  it  was  prohibited  fty  Heit.  IW» 
This  mode  of  trtai,  wicked  and  fooltib' as  it' undoubtedly' i6>  Uim 
been  too'  widely  spread  through  all  nations  in  a  balf-ctviKzed 
Hate,  to  be  treated  by  fellow  men  with  extreme  seteiity;  :imMh 
diis  partibttlar  instance  it  wa»'le9»  wicked  and  foolish than^oirdiM^ 
riiy,  if  it  be  true>  as  seems  profoabfe^  that  at  the  period -when 
it  was  allowed,  the  itrst  finding  or  presentment  of  the  inqaesfwas 
final,  and  that  the  subsequent  ordeal' was  allowed  to  the  accused 
from  motives  of  humaiiTty,  and  for  th^  {yurpOse  of  giving  htm^md^ 
ther-  chance  of  escape.  If  he  •  declined  the  judgment  of  God;  h^ 
put  himself  upon  his  country,  which  became  the  xtnly  tnfode  rf 
acquTttal  after  the  ordeal  was  abolished,  exccfpt  in  certain  case^ 
where  compurgation*  was  aHowed; 

The  commonweal  th  vnts  kMt  together  by  the  law  of  free  borgh; 
or  frank  pledge.  Of  this  singular  itfstitution  Mr;  Halhtiy  has 
given  the  best  account,  and  the  most  reasomible^justtfication.  K 
Was  a  ^temof  mutual  smretyship,  which  gaveto  every  individtial, 
whom  it  Hiduded,  a' direct  interest  iw-th^  general  obienration  of 
the  law.  It  bore  hard  indeed  on  personal  freedom,  but  the  un^ 
settled  state  of  society,  and  the  imperfect  authority  of  the  lawsr; 
rendered  it  necessary.  When  a  crime  M-as  committed,  an  aecouttt 
was  required  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  township.  If  the  offeit-^ 
der  was  not  produced,  and  the  township  was  unable  satisfstctoi^il^ 
to  purge  itself  from  participation  inhrs  guilt,  on  negligence iiVdl^ 
p«irsitit»  it  m%bt'b€l  avti^i^ed.  Butr  the  offbnder  hiraaelf;  tiof  dp- 
pearifig:in Court  after  lawAil  summoB8>  broke  thecomp«ct  wkioft 
bmnd  hifli  to  dbe  >  commonwealth ;  he  became  an  outlaw  ;  hkt 
property^  was^  forfeited,  he  was  «aid  to  bear  a  wolf*^  hpad;  and 
might  be  shriri  with  impunity.  The  ptmishments  of  thelaw  weiT4 
rigorous^  but  they  were  mitigated  in  pra(;trce  by  the  nataral  yearn-^ 
ing  to  do  justice  in  mercy.  If  the  criminal  had  taken  .sanctuary,^ 
he.might^ave  hisflife  by  abjuring.tbe  realm,  and  the  white  crossr 
which  he  bore  in.  his  hand,  whiUthe  was  journeying>ta  the.sea-i 
shores  protected  him.-ag.ain»t'  all  baimp  Many  Ufe«}  wier«  fiavedr 
1^  thft  tboBfid&t  ;of  clergy^,  rwbichi  alibouf^  it7Wla^<  tiotr  Gnnrittd  to 
siiahaiBe^ptc«itwa&eiwardry.ma8tiih8ulficjent  ample.  .  Anr^a^ 
peal,  indeed,  whether  of^tfaiifr  or  mui^ry  CbuM^  n^  i^leasedT. 
or  pardoned  by  the  king.  But  the  Judges>  even  a*"eariy  asitoe" 
reign  of  Hen.  III.,  greatly  discouraged  appeals.  They r^quitetf 
the  utmost  nicety  in  the  pleadings^  and  allowed  thb  defendant  to* 
avail  himself  of  every  technical  objection,  however  minute;  while^ 
the  heavy  punishment  which  was  inflicted  upon- the  appellor, 
when  he  failed  in  his  suit,  was  a  powerftil  guard  ag^mtt  aoy> 
abuse  of  jthe  process. 

From 
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>  JProiv  tiu^.hfiBty'opflmf  it  tviU  tie  collected'  that  the  Crimm|l 
lawf  was  eatirelj  GoUiic  in  ite  stru^tore.  Coasidered  iu  relation 
.to>  its  effects,  it  was  not  omjffessiye  upon  the  people;  and  the  ge- 
neral p^ace;  of  the  kiiigdoin>  allpwiaig  for  tCe  state  of  society, 
was  well  preserved,  oi'  at  least  better  than  in  aiiy  coeval  state  in 
.Europ^e.  Acting  by  established  and  acknowledged  rules,  the 
jlaw  might  be  harsji,  but  it  was  not  despotic,  and  tHe  principle  of 
adopting  precedent  as  tlie  guide  of  judicial  decisions  tended  to 
^ive  stability  and  yigoinr  to?  its  administration.  No  spe(;ulative 
.wisdom -will  ever  devise  a  code  which  can  anticipate  the  intinite 
.variety  pf  ^^ses  arising  out  of  the 4ranf  actions  of  human  life.  A 
«ysiem  of  jurisprudence  wfaich^  founded  upon  precedents,  admits 
the  engrafting  of  other  precedents  as  they  arise,^  will  forna  the 
nearest  approach  to  such  a.  code,  because,  although  no  two  cases 
ar^  ever  eicactl^  similar,;  still  no  new  case  ever  happens  ^which 
lias  not  had  a  forerunner  in  some  earlier;  qaae,  so  nearly  ai^alo^ 
goua  to  it  as  to  afford  a  rational  rule  for  its.  decision* 

The  principal  permanent  tribunals  of  civil  and  criming  juris-^ 
idjiction,  noticed  by  Bracton,  Bi  itton,  and  Fleta,  are  the  courts  of 
Ithe  Justice^  assigned  to  hold  Pleas  before  the  King  himself,  the 
Justices  of  the  Bench,  and  the  Exchequer,  and  of  these  they  treat 
copiously  and  clearly;  but  they  scarcely  allude  to  the  subject  of 
our  prescfnt  inquiry,  the  King's  Council,  which,  under  the  con- 
stitution as  it  existed  during  the  reign  of  £dw.  1.  appears  lo  have 
been  the  highest  permanent  tribunal. 

•  ^  Sonie  have  thought,*  it^  is  observed- by  Hale,  in  his  Tmatise  on  llie 
Jttriidiction  of  the  Lords  House  of  Parliament,  p.  23,  '  that  there  was 
Ip^ed  in  it  (i.  e.  the  Council)  th^  plenitude  of  all  civil  juiis^l^tion  ;  aiul 
"^a^,  as  it  were,  the  common  mother  of  ^ose  great  courts,  the  Cbanceryj 
the  King*8  Bench,  the  Common  Fleas,  and  Exchequer  j  and  tbati  the 
judges,  and  others  that  had  jurisdiction  in  those  qoiirts  above  named, 
were,  anciently,  but  so  many  distributions  of  the  members  of  this  Coun- 
cil for  the  better  dispatch  of  business  and  ease  of  themselves  and"  the 
people,  as  it  were  so  many  sub-committees  or  sub-delegates  taken  by  the 
king  out  of  this  council  for  that  purpose  y  but  that  still  this  coniUium  in 
its  ciAeetive  body^  retained  their  primitive  and  original  jurisdictSDn. 
<  /  Odiers^  s^ain,  have  thought  that  the  institution  of  these  eoorts,  of 
Chancery,  King*s;  Bench,  Common  Fleas,  and  Exohequer,  and  the 
judges  appointed  to  sit  th^eiu,  were  in  tnith  th^.  priniiUve  jurisdiptioB 
next  under  the  Farliament ;  but  that,  for  the.  better  accommodation  an^l 
advice,  the  judges  of  these  courts,  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  Justices 
of  each  bench,  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  some  other  principal 
attendants  of  places  that  concerned  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
king  s  revenue,  were  called  hither  to  be  parts  and  members  6f  this  coun- 
^l ;  and  therefore  that  the  council  itself,  as  such,  had  nothing  of  Coer- 
cive jurisdiction/     /      '  :       ,  i       .  . 
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Omitting  certain  powers  dnd  authorities,  which  do  not  affect 
the -question  now  before  us,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  may 
be  divided  into  two  principal  branches — the  authority  of  dispens- 
ing justice  immediately  by  proceedings  before  the  members  in 
person — and  the  authority  of  issuing  writs  upon  which  the  pro;- 
ceedings  in  other  courts  of  remedial  jurisdiction  were  grounded, 
which  last,  they  shared  with  the  King  and  with  the  Chancery.  A 
writ  of  this  description  is  a  mandate  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  but  it  was  not  indispensable  that  his  conmiands  should  be 
reduced  into  writing.  He  waa  a  record  in  himself,*  and  his  orders, 
given  by  him  in  his.  judicial  capacity,  ore  tenus,  yfere  equivalent 
to  a  writ  or  commission,  and  required  no  further  authentication  ; 
when  given  in  writing,  such  autbentieationivas  afforded  by  affixing 
the  great  seal  to  the  parchment  which  contained  the  precept. 

Glanvilie,  fully,  as  he  treat»  of  original  writs,  throws  no  light 
upon  the  mode  of  suing  oi^t  or  of  obtaining  them.  As  the  pre- 
cedents inserted  in  his  treatise  are  tested  in  the  name  of  the  J ust 
ticiar»  it  has  been  conjectured  . th^t  they  were  issued  by  that  great 
officer  of  st^te.  This  supposition,  .haw^.ver,.is  disproved  by  a 
very  curious  account  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  an  ancient  law-suit  for  the  recovery  of  land.  When 
Henry  II.  was  in  Normandy,  though  the  Justiciar,  Richard  de 
Luci,  was  in  England,  it  was  necessary  that  the  suitor  should 
obtain,  his  writ  from  the  Sovereign,  although  before  it  became 
operative  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  the  seal  remaining  in  the 
custody  of  the  Queen  was  also  affixed  to  it.  .  ,  . 

*  This  expression  requires  some  explanation.,  lu.the  ongiual  sease  of  tfae^  word; 
the  record  was  not  the  written  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  the  term  was  applied  to  the 
witnesses  themselves,- whose  testimony  could  not  be  doubted  or  rejected.  Thus  in  'tt\e 
wntt  of. '  Recqrdari,'  preserved  by  Giani^ile,  lib.  8.  c*  6,  7.  9^  10,  it  is  clear  that  the* 
record  was  the  declaration  made  ore  tenu3bythe  kniehts.wbo,  appearing  in  open 
Conrtjt  were  to  certify  concerning  the  plea  ;  and  it  wfll  be  seen  that  whenever  Glan* 
iriBe  enipldys  the  t^ra,  it  i«  always  applied  to  such  a  judicial  declaration.  In  the 
Gnmd  Cousturoier  of  Normandy,  the  term  bears  no  other  moaning — the  record  of 
espousals  (c  101.)  is  the  evidence,  -upon  oath,  of  seven  witnesses  who  were  present  at. 
the  ceremony.  The  record  in  the  Exchequer  of  Normandy  ^c.  103.)  is  the  testimony 
of  the  same  number  of  peciM>ns  who  could  testify  conoeming  the  things  done  or  granted 
tbereiii.  And  it  may  be  doused  wheth^,  dther  in  £Dgl«id  or  Normandy,  th,ere  v^' 
orig^aHy  any  written  record  of  the  proceedings  wh\ch  appear  to  have  be^  preserved 
only  in  the  'memory  of  the  witnesses.  By  a  natural  consequence,  the  term,  was  applied 
in  En^and  to  the  written  evidence  or  declaration  of  the  persons  ^ving^  testimony ;  thu^ 
in  the  writ  of  Becprdfri,in  the  Begister»  (p.  5^  the  record  k  directed  to  be  transmitted 
under  the  seals  of  the  knights,  who  were  present  when  it  was  made,  yet  the  distnictioii 
betw^  the  record  or  testimony,  and  (he  recording  parchment  wliich  contained  it,  was 
long  aecsrately  felt. 

In  the  statutes  15  Rich.  II.  and  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7.  the  record  of  the  Justices  or 
Jostice,  and  the  Sheriff's  •  poair  de  recorder,'  relate  only  to  their  testimony  and 
power  of  bearing  testimony, ^nceming  riots,  which,  by  the  latter  statute,  when  certified 
in  the  manner  therein  provided,  was  made  equivalent  to  a  presentment.  The  miscon- 
ception t>f  the.  term  is  probably  the  ground  of  the  opinton'that  a  justice  of  the  peace  is 
a  court  of  record  ill  himself. 
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This  may  be  coUected  from  the  follo^ii^' extract? 

'Hip  est  sumptus  et  custamentum  quod  egp  M  AAflty 

posui  in  terri  Wilielmi,  Avuuculi  mei,  perquirend4. 

'  Scilicet,  in  primum  misi  quendam  hominem  meum  Nornianiam  pro 
brevi  Regis,  per  quod  posui  adversarios  meos  in  placitum ;  qui  dimidiam 
roavcam  dispendidit  in  illo  itinere. 

'  Et  cum  mibi  nuncius  mens  breve  apportasset,  recepto  brevi,  perrexi 
Sarum  cum  brevi,  ut  ibi  in  stgifio  Reginas  rcverteretnr,  et  in  iVio  itinere 
dkpendidi  ij  maroas  arg. 

^  £t  cum  inde  redisstm>  audicaa  ^lod  R^cblpbua  Brito  debuisset  tm^- 
fr^fu-e,  9ecutii«  sqm  eum  uaqne  Suhautun,  causi  loqueadi  cum  eo, 
perquirere^  mibi  breve  Regis  ad  Archiepiscopum,  qyi*  scivi  quod  placi- 
tum debebat  in  curii  ejus  diveitere.   Et  in  iUo  itinere  di^peq^idi  xui 
sol.  et  vii  den.  5  et  amlsi  unum  palefridum,  quern  emeram  pro  xv  sol, 

'  Inde  reversus  cum  brevi  Reginae  ivi  Angriam,*  et  tradidi  breve  Ri^ 
cardbdeLuci}  quo  viso  et  audito,  posuit  mihi  diem  placitandi  apud 
Norhantun,  in  vigilid  Sancti  Andreae. 

^  £t  infra  boc  terminum  misi  Nicolaum,  clericum  meum,  propter  Gau- 
fridum  de  Tresgoz,  et  propter  Albredam  sororem  ejus ;  (scilicet  quae  fuit 
uxor  avunculi  mei,)  quos  invenit  in  Norf.  apud  Bemeiam.  Et  in  iU6 
itinere  dispendidit  v  sol. ;  et  amisit  unum  runcinumf  quem  emeram  hi 

...  . 

'  |!}t  cum  redisset,  ivi  ad  placitum  meum«  cum  amicis  et  auxiliis  meiau 
lE^t  in  illo  itinere  dispendidl  Iviii  sol.  Ab  bine  posuit  mibi  .diem  aliius 
apud  Suhantun  ad  xvi  diem.  Et  in  illo  itinere  dispendidl  Ivii  sp). 
etiam  in  illo  itinere  amisi  unum  runcinum  qui  valebat  xii  sol.  , 

'  Postea  venit  Radulpbus  Brito  de  Normanni^  et  apportavit  mibi 
breve  Regis  per  quod  placitum  fiiit  remotum  in  curia  Arcbiepiscopi,  et 
iUud  breve  apportavi  Teobaldp  Arcbiepiscopo,  quem  inveni  i^ud  Wlnt^ 
iSt  in  illo  Itinere  dispendidi  xxv  sol. :  et  iiii.  den.' 

Such  was  the  course  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and  hen^ce  w# 
tbink  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  officina  brevfam,  the  Chen- 
cervy  did  not  then  exist ;  neither  does  it  seem  that  the  CbanceUoi^ 
then  possessed  aD  the  functions  attributed  to  faiqa  in  the  next  age 
of  oiu*  legal  history. 

The  dignity,  weigbt,  and  power  of  this  high  oflSce  have  been 
traced  from  remote  antiquity.  *  Certain  it  is/  says  Lord  Coke^ 
'  that  both  the  British  and  Saxon  kings  had  their  Chuncellor^ 
and  court  of  Chancery' ;  and  ReinbaM  and  Leofrick,  Siward  and 
Adulphusy  Wolsine  and  Tburketill  are  muned  and  quated  in  sup* 
port  of  his  assertions.  Many  of  the  charters,  authenticated  by 
the  subscription  of  these  names,  are  supposed  to  be  spurious^  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  living  authority,  that  tkfi 

•  Oiigar  in  Essex.— Richard  de  Luci  *  had,  bj  tfie  gift  of  Henry  the  Sccoiid,  the 
bnndred  of  Angre,  in  Essex,  as  also  an  hundred  acres  of  assart  land  in  tb^  6»re«t  ^ 
SUmford,  Greiiestede  and  Angre.'— J>u^da2c's  Baroiu^e,  yol  I  p,  566. 

t  Runcinus— a  load  horse.  Hence  Rowney ;  '  be  ro4«  wpoa  *  rowney  af  blB.covld/ 
Chaucer.— See  Spelm.  Gloss.  493. 
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life  of  TInukctiH,  wfaicb  foTfkis  so  inter^stiiig  m  episode -in  the 
htttorjF  of  Groyland,  iiRi«t  be  €X»«mged  from  tbe  pa^s  of  Ingul- 
phui,  as  a  later  i«terpola^i6tt.  The  dispute,  however,  is  merely 
about  vords ;  for  the  admiiiktratioa  of  justice  was  so  different 
under  tbe  Saxon  and  Anglo- Norman  monarch?,  tfiat  the  Chan- 
ceibrs  of  6dfed  or  EthieMred  oould  have  borne  but  a  slight  affi- 
nkj  to  TfaoMB  k  Beck«l  or  Stephen  Langton. 

Uader  Eid,  I.  tiie  Chancery  became  more  settled  in  its  cotrrse, 
and  tkk%  poblic  board  or  po^ie  office,  for  such  it  w^s,  and  not  a 
Goart  of  ittstice,  then  consisted  of  the  Chancellor,  and  of  cer- 
tain derks,  whose  dutj>  accoriliiig  to  Fleta,  comisted  in  hearing 
ani  examining  the  pettfiona  of  complainants,  and  in  affording 
thm  Ame  remedy  by  the  King's  writ.  Perhaps  this  passage 
refers  to  their  attendance  a»  reoei^ers  of  petitions  in  ParKa- 
wak%  or  before  the  Coancil;  bnt  the  wtiole  of  the  chapter  is 
oksccms-  Being  of  the  Clergy,  they  were  stjled  and  addressed 
at  Magbtri,  by  which  tide  they  are  now  known.  They  were 
ako  des^nated  as  Clerici  de  prima  forma,  or  de  prima  gradu. 
As  ptfl  of  the  King's  hottsetield,  they  received  their  robes  and 
fees  from  bim,  from  whence  they  were  ako  called  clerici  ctd 
Tfiboi*  Besidea  these  there  were  six  other  clerks,  whose  bnsi* 
ne«i  it  was  to  engrOs*  die  writs,  an<J  they  were  assisted  by  cer- 
tain other  jmiiofs.  who  acted  in  the  name  and  on  the  responsi 
bility  pf  their  principais.  The  officers  of  the  Chancery  Irved 
aad  lodged  together  in  an  inn,  or  hospitinm,  which,  when  tlie 
King  resided  at  Westminster,  %i'as  near  the  Palace,  or  perhaps 
a  part  of  it,  until  It  was  removed  to  the  Domus  Conversomm, 
uwlerBdjward  III.  The  writs  were  sealed  on  a  marble  table 
which  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall,  and  there  they' 
seemto^bave  been  delivered  oat  to  the  suitors.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  taU«  still  exists  beneath  the  stone  stairs.  When  the ^ 
King  travelled  be  was  followed  by  the  whole  establishment  of ' 
the  Chancery.  On  those  occasions  it  was  usual  to  reqnire  a 
strong  horse,  able  to  carry  the  rolls,  from  some  religious;  hfotree 
boand  to  furnish  the  animal;  and  at  tbe  towns  where  the  King 
rested  daring  his  progress,  an  hospitium  was  assigned  to  the 
Chancery^ 

Writs  were  of  various  natures,  and  tbe  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided  are  fafmliatly  noticed  by^Fleta  and  Bracton,  and  by 
tbeamaynKHis  author  of  rtie  Treatise  entitled  Brevia  Placitata; 
botiurfbrtnatel^  diey  were  too  well  known,  and  too  much  ntat- 
ter»  of  course  witk  these  writers  and  their  contemporaries,  and' 
their  aeootints^  of  then- are  therefore  so  sunraiaryy  that  their 
meaning- canr  only  be  gathered  by  a  comparison  with  records. 

Some  writs  were  entitled  ^  de  cursu,  and  these  seem  to  have 
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been  issued  from  the  Chancery,  upon  the  applicant's  merely 
fitlding  pledges,  and  swearing  that  he  had  a  true  cause  of  action. 
It  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  '  Mad  Parliament'  of  Ox- 
ford that  the  Chancellor  w^as  not  to  have  the  power  of  issuing- 
any  other  writs  but  these,  without  the  commands  of  the  King 
and  of  the  Parliamentary  Council,  by  whom  the  royal  power  was  • 
to  be  controlled ;  and  a  portion  of  this  authority,  remained  with : 
the  King's  Council,  when  the  provisions  were  annulled,  and  when 
the  Council  reverted  to  its  former  constitution.    The  strength : 
of  the  aristocratic  and  popular  branches  of  th,e  legislature. has- 
increased  so  steadily,  that  no  power  lost  by  the  crown  during  any  i 
of  the  revolutionary  or  constitutional  struggles  vvhich.  chequer : 
our  history,  has  ever  been  fully  regained^  even  where  the  con-* 
flict  has  appeared  to  terminate  favourably  for  it.  ' 

Writs  of  grace  and  favour,  which  it  properly  belonged  to  thei 
King  alone  to  grant,  formed  a  second  class and  lastly  came  the  i 
writs  by  which  the  Council  exercised  the  various  braqches  of  itft 
jurisdiction.    During  the  reigns  of  Ed.  I.  and  II.*  all  the  pro-  ■ 
ceedings  in  the  courts  below,  in  all  their  stages,  were  within  its 
cognizance ;  and  as  the  functions  of  the  Council  in  this  respect  ^ 
were  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  the  modern  Court  of  King's ; 
Bench,  most  of  the  writs  or  commissions  now  issued  by  ihe.i 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  by  the  King's  Bench,  upon  petition^  mo-- 
tion,  or  suggestion,  anciently  emanated  f^'om  it.  It  had  the  power ' 
of  directing  writs  into  any  special  jurisdictions  or  franchises,  such  : 
as  Chester  or  the  Marches,  the  turbulent  territories  last  ixamed 
often  calling  for  the  exercise  of  its  authority ;.  and  the  territoricfs : 
dependent  upon  the  crown  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Poitou,  i 
and  Gascony,  were  subject  to  its  direct  controul. 

Partly  fronj  the  absence,  and  partly  from  the  ambiguity  of; 
records,  the  history  of  this  tribunal,  which  occupied  86  prominent; 
a  station  in  the  government  of  the  country,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity  and  perplexity.   The  Councils  which  the  Barons  at*  = 
tempted  to  create  during  the  revplutiopary  eras  of  John  aad 
Henry  III.  were  intended  as  restraints  upon  the  royal  authority. 
These  disappeared,  and  the  Coiincil,  as  it  existed  under  Ed- 
ward I.,  appears  to  have  possessed  its  powers^  because  the  King) 
of  England,  he  who  had  sworn  to  govern  according  to  law,  could 
seldom  act  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereignty,  without  the  advice  ; 
of  such  as  were  wise  in  the  lai^s  and  customs  of  Englimd** 
Hence  it  was  composed  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer,  th^i 
Justices  of  either  Bench,  sonie  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the : 
Chancery,,  and  such  others,  usually  but  not  exclusively  Bishqps,. 

■  •  ■ — :   I 

•  Rot.  Claus.  19  Edw,  I.  m.  5,— Bjrle^,  p.  457. 
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tain  occasions  it  appears  ,  that  the  official  members  sat  and  acte^ 
alone;  but  that  on  others  they  were  united  to  the  rest.  '  Th6 
Council/  thus  constituted,  has  been  Called  the '  Ordinary  Council/, 
or  the  Legal  Council/  names  not  warranted  by  records,  and 
sometimes,  when  composed  botk  of  its .  official  and  nominated 
meniberaj;  the  Great  Council.  During  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
the  Cooncil  acted,  according  to  the  expression  of  Sir  Matthew. 
Hale,  as  a  council  within  a  council,  ory  in  other  words,  it  was 
a  house  or  estate  of  Parliament,  equally  distinct  from  the  Pre- 
lates and  Peers,  who  sat  by  virtue  of  the  writ  of  summons,^  as 
froin  the  knights,  citizens,  and  bui^esses,  elected  by  and  for  the 
Gommonalty.  Statutes  were  framed  by  this  Council,  and  brought 
into  Parliament.  So  much  regard  was  had  to  the  opinion  of  its 
members,  that  they  had  virtually  the  power  of  preventing  bills 
from  passing  into  statutes  ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  considered 
that  a  statute  could  not  be  valid  without  their  assent;  and  all 
pariiamentary  petitions,  whether  of  the  prelates,  or  of  tiie  peers, 
or  of  the  commons,  or  of  individuals,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,' 
were  addressed  sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently,  to  .the 
King,  or.  to  the  Council  alone,  but  in.the  great  majority  of  cases, 
to  the  Council  conjointly  with  the  King. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  the : 
Council  during  the  convention  of  Parliament  received  any  addi-< 
tional  authority  from  the  presence  of  the  Prelates  and  Peers  tb<sn 
and  there  assembled.  We  can  only  discover  that  out  of  Parlia- 
ipent  the  Council  could  make  no  prder  out  of  the  common  course 
of  the  law.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  judgments  of  the  Council 
as  such,  when  delivered  in  Parliament,  were  more  solemn  and 
binding ;  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  assent  of  the  King  was 
needful,  such  assent  was  more,  easily  and  readily  attainable  there; 
that  consequently  the  Council  could  affocd  more  ready  relief 
there;  .^nd  that  the  ^tting  of  Parliament  may  be  designated  aa 
the  term  time  of  the  Council ;  but  that  in  no  respect,  until  the^ 
rpign  of  Edw.  III.,  did  the  Commons  concur  in  any  act  or  pro-' 
ce^ng  which  bore  .a  judicial  character. 

.  The  loss  of  our  early  Parliamentary  records  throws  great  ob- 
scurity upon  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  anterior  to  the  18 
Bdw.  I.;  but  it  appears  that  until  about  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  all  petitions  were  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the 
kii^  and  his  Coiinctl.  In  that  year  he  ordered  that  they  ahpuld 
be  previously  d^scusaed  by  the  Judicial  (officers,  to  whose  de-« 
partment  they  belonged,  and  not  brought  before  the  King  and 
Council,  unless  their  weight  ,  and  importance  required  it.  Ano-> 
tj)er  regulation  was  established  91  £d.  L   Receivers  were  ap^ 
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Ihe  foltowing  eksses :  |bo$e  relating  to  the  Chancery— tto 
£]ftdiequer^th^  ^fisttcea— ^e  King  anil  Council — and^uck  as 
H^d'been  answered  before.  ^ 

;  This  practice,  after  some  variations,  settled^  in  the  re^  of 
Xd^IL,  mto  tlie  regular  appomtment  of  receiters  of  pelkknw 
far  Eagbnd,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  for  G^cQOy,  saiditMr 
^  Norman  islands  and  other  parts  beyond  the  eeas-*^  £onn 
which  is  still  observed  by  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  qpeniiql  of 
e¥0ry  new  parlianneiit*  Many  of  the  pembns  related  to  the  piiy^ 
ment  of  tke  kill's  debts;  these  were  often  brought  beiote  Uka 
for  his  opinion.  Masters  of  grace  md  favonr,  pardons  for  of- 
fences, and  rewairds  for  services,  were  solicited  b^ore  the  Comir 
d)  i»  ParliameBt.  If  a  remainder  was  in  the  Khig^  or  if  land 
was  held  by  royal  grant  or  charter,  actions  brought  iKgainst  tbp 
tenant  were  often  stayed  by  the  judges  until  the  Council,  at  the 
prayor  of  the  demandant,  granted  a  writ  de  procedenda.  Opprtes* 
sioos  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  ministers  and  baUiflb 
of  tike  Crown,  nnsances  which  could  not  be  abated  by  the  conir 
mon  kw^  and  wrongs  and  trespaeses  which  coald  not  be  so  re? 
dBoased,  constituted  another  fertile  source  of  cemplaiAt  to  the 
Council.  Sometimes  these  were  ordered  to  be  determided  in 
the  coHFts  below  ;  nwcb  according  to  the  present  practice  of  the 
oourt'of  Chancery,  where,  if  issue  is  joined  on  the  common  law 
side,  the  record  is  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  to  the  court  of 
King's  Bench^  before  which  a  jury  is  impanelled  and  judgment 
giva»  therein.  And  sometimesy  in  the  Manner  of  modern  issues, 
inquests  w^e  ordered  to  be  taken  in  the  courts  below  and  re- 
turned before  the  Council  for  judgment  In  cases  equivalent 
to  those  in  which  evidence  would  now  be  investigated  by  exaoi* 
nation,  of  witnesses  before  committees  of  either  house  of  Parlia* 
moit,  the  evidence  was  generally  obtained  by  inquests  takei| 
under  commissions  ordered  by  the  Council  in  or  out  of  Par- 
liament, and  returned  before  the  CouncS.  To  the  King  and 
Council  were  addressed  petitions  far  grant*  of  pontage,  murage, 
and  other  tolls  and  duties  of  a  similar  nature.  A  shadow,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  of  this  ancient  power  of  the  Comcl)^ 
is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  practice  of  obtainiqg  gravts  of  light* 
house  dues  upon  petition  presented  to  the  Privy  Council,  though 
the  validity  of  such  grants  are  much  doubted.  Whatever  shape 
the  grant  assumed,  a  commission  to  inquire  *  ad  quod  damnum' 
was  a  preliminary  step,  and  the  vetdict  of  a  j«iry,  testifying  l^at 
the  privilege  prayed  for  would  not  injure  the  King  or  his  lieges, 
preceded  its  creation. — 'Out  of  the  old  fields,'  saith  Coke, 
'•spriageth  the  new  com/   And  we  aro  inclined  to  think  thi^  n 
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feciirrence  to  this  ancient  practice  miglit  afford  a  salutary  check 
upon  the  improvident  legislation  which  facilitates  the  enactment 
of  so  many  private  bills,  creating  franchises  and  conferring  privi- 
leges unprofitable  to  the  community^  and  ruinous  to  individuals. 
If  a  certain  number  of  members  were  required  to  sit  as  Commis- 
sioners ad  qiiod  damnum  in  the  very  neighbourhood  where  the 
dock  ia  to  be  excavated  or  the  road  formed^  the  verdict  which 
they  would  obtain  in  the  course  of  k  morning  *wouId  be  infinitely 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  evidence  elicited  at  the  table  of  a  com- 
mi(te«  room^  during  six  weeks  of  strife^  uproar,  and  ruinous  es« 
pense. 

One  favourite  method  of  redressing  private  wrongs  from  the 
reign  of  Ed.  1.  to  that  of  Ed.  III.,  after  which^  thouoh  not  en- 
tirely disused,  it  became  much  less  frequent,  was  by  issuing  special 
writs  or  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  at  the  suit  of  indivi- 
ifuals,  in  cases  where  any  extraordinary  outrage  had  been  com- 
mitted, demanding  more  speedy  or  more  effectual  remedy  than 
could  be  furnished  by  the  usual  procesa.  These,  being  writs  of 
grace  and  favour,  were  most  frequently  obtained  upon  bills  or 
petitions  to  the  King  and  Council,  or  to  the  Council  either  in  or 
out  of  Parliament  The  poverty  of  the  petitioner,  the  might, 
power,  and  nuinber  of  his  enemies^  the  inefficiency  of  the  usual 
process,  form  the  customary  allegations  in  these  petitions.  Fre- 
quently, therefore,  the  offenders  are  found  among  the  Baronage. 
The  outrages  are  always  most  fearful,  and  the  allegations  of  as- 
sault and  battery  are  without  number.  It  has  been  suggeste<}  to 
us  that  these  allegations  are  merely  the  graceful  tautology,  the 
^  other  toddy'  of  the  special  pleader;  but  the  injured  parties  state 
their  blows  and  cliffs  with  so  much  minuteness  and  variation  of 
circumstances,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  sad  and  substantial 
reality.  One  of  these  petitions  may  be  quoted,  as  illustrating 
both  the  law  and  the  opinions  of  those  times.  Thomas  of  Yorli 
sets  forth  in  his  petition,  presented  about  the  14th  of  Ed,-  III., 
that  he  knows  how  to  work  by  the  art  of"  alchemy,  and  to  make 
silver  in  plate,  and  that  he  has  made  it  in  the  pl'eseuce  of  metf  of 
London,  and  the  silver  was  assayed  by  the  goldsmiths  of  the  same 
city,  and  found  to  be  good,  ^ow  ttiere  came  one  Thomas  Crop, 
of  London,  grocer,  who  made  himself  intimate  with  the  alche- 
mist, insomuch  that  he  induced  him  to  bring  his  instruments  ^nd 
his  elixir  the  house  of  the  said  Thomas  Crop,  and  made  him 
ttiere  work  before  him,  The  projection,  we  must  presume,  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  the  grocer  and  his  allies  kept  the  Alchemist  in  duress 
until  he  sealed  two  bonds  to  the  grocer,  each  in  the  penalty  of  ad 
hundred  marks, — '  And  thus*  by  virtue  of  these  obligations,  the 
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laid.Thomas  Crop  hath  caused  the  said  Thomas  of  York  to  be 
attested  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  and  detains  his  elixir  and 
tiis  appartitus  and  other  goods  and  chattels  to  the  mountance  of 
fclrty  marks.  Wherefore  the  said  Thomas  of  York  prays  for 
God's  sake  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  take  order  for  his  deliver- 
ance, and  to  cause  the  said  Thomas  of  York  to  come  before 
them  or  others  whom  it  shall  please  the  King  to  assign^  so  that 
he  may  work  and  prove  his  art.  And  that  the  fraudulent  bonds 
may  be  cancelled. 

'  Indorsement  before  the  King  and  Great  Council : — Let  the 
Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Robert  de  Skadthburgh,  and  Sir  William 
Scott,  or  any  two  of  them,  be  assigned. to  sit  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin  (le  Grand)  to  inquire  concerning  the  truth  of  the  mat^ 
ters  contained  in  the  petition,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the 
transgression,  and  to  do  besides  what  pertaineth  according  to 
law.  And  if  the  said  Thomas  of  York  can  find  good  and  suffi- 
cient Surety  that  he  will  follow  up  the  business  diligently,  (and 
who  will  also  undertake  to)  render  the  said  Thomas  to  prison 
in  case  he  cannot  prove  bis  dispute^  let  him  have  a  writ  directed 
to  the  same  parties  to  allow  him  to  be  out  upon  mainprise  by 
the  aforesaid  surety.* 

;  It  is  amusing  to  find  the.  wonder-working  elixir,  which  had  the 
power  of  making  mines  of  silver,  thus  modestly  valued  with  the 
apparatus,  and  many  other  goods  and  chattels,  at  the  sum  of  forty 
marks. 

If  upon  the  face  of  the  petition  the  allegations  did  not  appear 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  the  commission,  he  was  directed 
to  ^  sue  at  the  Common  Law,'  not  thereby  meaning  to  distinguish 

*  conmion  law*  from  equity  in  its  modern  sense,  but  informing  the 
plaintiff  that  he  was  to  help  himself  by  a  writ  issuing  according  to 
the  common  course  of  law,  and  returnable  in  the  courts  below ;  or 
that  he  must  otherwise  wait  the  circuit  of  the  Justices  ia  Eyre. 
The  orders  made  by  the  Council  upon  these  petitions  were  va- 
riously modified.  They  made  the  order  in  some  instances  in  the 
.disjunctive;  the  petitioner  might  have  his  writ  at  common  law, 
or  his  commission  upon  payment  of  a  fine,  and  sometimes  after 
the  fine  was  fixed,  it  was  remitted  by  favour  of  the  Council. 

Such  process  was  evidently  liable  to  much  abuse,  and  it  soon 
required  the  regulation  of  the  legislature.  *  From  henceforth,'  (it 
is  enacted  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  (13  Edw.  I.) 

*  a  writ  of  trespass  ad  audiendum  et  terminandum  shall  not  be 
granted  before  any  justices  except  justices  of  either  bench,  and 
justices  in  eyre,  unless  it  be  for  a  heinous  trespass,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  speedy  remedy.'  But  the  saving  clause  al- 
lowed 
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lowed  the  power  of  grantins  the  writ  to  remain  nearly  as  it  was 
before^  for  the  King,  or  the  King  and  Council  were  still  to  judge 
of  the  nature  of  the  trespass. 

In  the  8  Edw.  II.*"  the  Commonalty  showed  unto  the  king  ths^ 
great  evils  and  oppressions  were  sustained,  for  that  copimissions 
of  oyer  and  terminer  of  trespasses  were  granted  oftener  and  mpre 
lightly  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  against  the  common  law.  Great 
Lords,  it  was  alleged,  and  other  men  of  power,  when  they  wished 
to  shame  any  one  whom  they  disliked^  procured  such  commis- 
sions, directed  to  partial  judges.  Sheriffs  and  bailiffs  confede- 
rated with  the  plaintiff,  and  omitted  to  summon  the  defendant, 
or  a  day.  was  given  to  him,  in  an  upland  town,  in  the  shire  of 
his  adversary,  where  he  dared  not  to  attend ;  juries  were  packed 
and  exorbitant  damages  were  assessed  and  levied  with  undue 
rigour.  These  and  many  other  similar  grievances  are  enume- 
rated, and  the  answer  contains  an  affirmation  of  the  former 
statute ;  but  we  still  find  the  rolls  filled  with  commissions  of  oyer 
and  tern^iner,  and  no  man,  who  could  obtain  a  special  commission, 
seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
law. 

The  complaints  of  the  commons  were  again  reiterated  in  the 
Parliament  of  Northampton,  2  Edw.  III.  and  the  former  star 
tutes  were  repeated  and  enforced.  It  was  enacted  that  commis- 
sions of  oyer  and  terminer  should  only  be  granted  before  the  jus- 
tices of  either  bench,  or  the  justices  itinerant,  and  that  for  a  great 
and  horrible  trespass.  Conformably  to  these  statutes,  the  Coun- 
cil, sitting  judicially,  exercised  the  power  of  superseding  special 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  (just  as  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  now  superseded  by  the  court  of  Chancery,)  when  they 
had  been  improperly  granted,  or  if  it  appeared  that  the  alleged 
trespass  were  not  so  horrible  or  enormous,  but  that  the  plea  might 
be  conveniently  tried  between  the  parties  at  cornmon  law..  T.he 
existence  of  this  controul^  however,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
statutes,  were  still  deemed  insufficient ;  and  another  attempt  was 
made  in  the  succeeding  reign  to  impose  further  limitations.  It 
was  the  complaint  of  the  Commons,  7  Rich.  II. f  that  special 
oyer^  and  terminers  were  granted  too  lightly,  and  without  requir- 
ing the  pursuers  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  complaints,  and 
they  therefore  prayed  that  no  such  commissions  might  be  granted 
thenceforward,  '  unless  upoi\  good  deliberation  of  your  noble 
Council,  and  by  good  and  legal  proofs.'  The  King  and  Council 
answered,  ^  There  are  statutes  made  in  the  matter,  the  which  the 


♦  Rot.  Par.  8  Ed.  II,  No.  6.  vol.  i.  p.  290. 
t  RoU  Par.  7  Rich.  II.  No.  45.  vol.  uL  p.  161. 
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King  witls  shaH  be  observed  and  kept,  saving  nevertheless  to  our 
Lord  the  King  his  foyaliy  and  prerogative  undiminished  ;*  a  de- 
claration so  ambiguous  and  evasive,  that  nO  statute  could  be 
framed  upon  the  petition,  and  none  appears  tip6n  the  roll.  No 
check  was  therefore  put  by  law  upon  this  extraordinary  remedial 
process,  yet  from  this  pjeriod  it  became  gradually  less  frequent. 
Other  methods  of  exercising  the  extraordinary  remedial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  King  and  Coiineil  had  then  fully  developed  themselves, 
Sind  causes  of  complaint  of  a  diflferent  description  were  thence- 
forward afforded  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 

ft  seems  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Council  Was  con- 
sidered as  a  Coort  of  Peers  within  the  teritis  of  Magna  Charta. 
before  which,  as  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  the  rights  of 
tenants  holding  by  barony  were  to  be  discussed  of  decided.  It 
was  not  confined  however  to  the  co^ni2ance  of  the  pleas  of  5Uch 
suitors,  but  exercised  a  direct  jurisdictiort  over  all  the  Kinp*s 
subjects.  Under  Edward  I.  and  his  successor  th6  original  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Council  was  frequently  called  into  operation  iu 
cases  which  coiicemed  the  King,  or  which  did  not  appear  within 
the  competency  of  the  ordinary  courts.  The  process  by  which  a 
defendant  was  called  into  court  was  the  writ  of  scire  /acids.  Bo- 
roughs and  cities  appeared  by  six  or  twelve  burgesses  or  citizens. 
Great  transgressions  against  the  public  peace  were  heard  before 
ft,  and  until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  no  exception 
had  ever  been  taken  to  the  forms  of  its  proceedings,*  But  at 
the  first  Parliament  held  25  Ed.  ttl.,  the  Commons,  as  far  as 
they  could,  protested  against  its  legality  by  praying  that  no  frfee- 
ttian  should  be  put  to  answer  concerning  his  freehold  nor  of  any 
matter  which  touched  life  or  limb,  nor  be  fined  or  ransomed  by 
informations  (apposailles)  before  the  Council  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  unless  by  such  process  of 'law  as  had  been  theretofore 
ttsed.f  In  the  answer  to  the  petition,  so  much  only  of  the 
prayer  was  granted  as  related  to  civil  rights — but  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  emphatically  reserved — mes  de  chose  que  touche 
vie  ou  membre  contemptz  ou  excessez,  soit  fait  come  ad  est£  use 
ceo  en  arere. 

This  was  a  vhiual  denial  of  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
petition,  and  therefore  the  Commons  repeated  their  endeavours 
m  the  following  Pariiament,  held  on  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  in  the 
same  year ;  and  setting  forth  that, '  it  was  contained  in  the  great 

*  Unless  the  tUtule  of  flie  d  £d«  III>  cap.  it,  tMy  be  t^ntUdtt^d  tA  an  esHi«f  t^sti* 
paon^  a^nst  the  authority  of  the  Council.  This,  however,  is  no  meant  dear,  and 
there  is  no  corresponding  petition  in  the  Parliament  roll  from  which  any  farther  itiibr- 
mation  can  be  obtained. 

t  Rot.  Par.  tb  £d.  III.  n.  16.  vol.  ii.  p.^8. 
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diarter  ol  fke  liberfied  of  Eiiglattd>  thi^t  no  one  «1ioitId  be  impn^ 
soned  nor  put  out  of  his  freehold^  nor  of  his  franchises^  bot  free 
customs,  unless  it  were  by  the  law  of  the  hmd/  they  prayed  that  no 
ooe  should  tfaenceforrti  be  tak^  by  petition  or  suggestion  to  the 
ktfig  or  his  Council,  unless  it  be  by  indictment  or  presentBiei»€ 
of  good  and  lawful  people  of  the  same  neighbourhood  where 
tudi  deeds  be  done,  *  and  in  due  manner ;  or  by  process  upon 
writ  original,  according  to  the  common  law ;  nor  ousted  of  his 
franchises  nor  of  his  freehold,  unless  he  should  be  duly  put  to 
answer  and  forejudged  of  the  same  by  way  of  law,  and  that  any 
Aing  done  to  the  contrary  should  be  redressed  and  held  for  void.** 
*  Il-pfe$t  a  nostre  Seigneur  k  Roi  que  la  petition  soit  octroie'  was 
the  answer,  and  a  declaratory  statute  was  accordingly  entered  on 
the  roH  cautiously  worded,  and  without  the  exception  of  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  law,  however,  produced  no  efiect;  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Council  continued  unchanged,  and  the  complaints  of 
the  Commons  were  re-echoed;  yet  the  species  of  junsdiction, 
fte  subject  of  their  remonstrances,  acquired  more  strength  an  j 
▼i^ur,  until  it  became  almost  an  integral  part  of  our  legal  con- 
stitution. 

When  the  Parliament  was  summoned  at  Westminster,  the  Com** 
mons  usually , sat  in  the  chapter* house  of  the  adjoining  abbey  ; 
the  Lords  and  Council  assembled  in  various  chambers  of  tibe 
Palace;  and  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  White  Chamberf  and  the 
Chamber  Markolph,  probably  so  called  from  the  legend  of  the 
triala  to  vtrhich  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  subjected  by  a  Syrian 
peasant,  depicted  on  its  walls,  were  occupied  by  the  receivers 
and  triers  of  petitions.  During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ed.  I.  the  Council  sat  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  occasionally 
in  the  Green  Chamber,  but  afterwards,  whether  *  Parliament'  was 
assembled  or  not,  it  held  its  sittings  in  the  Star  Chamber,  an 
apartment  situated  in  the  outermost  quadrangle  of  the  pralace  next 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  consequently  easily  accessible  to  the 
suitors,  for  which  reason,  probably,  it  was  at  length  permanently 
appropriated  to  its  use.  *  The  Lords  sitting  in  the  Sterre  Cham** 
ber'  became  a  phrase ;  and,  when  We  consider  the  influence  of 
names  in  human  affairs,  and  how  comparatively  weak  any  body  of 
men  remain  until  they  have  found  an  mcorporate  appellation,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  given  in  praise  or  contempt,  in  friendship  or 
enmity,  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  this  circumstance  coatri- 

.  •  Rot.  Par. «.  %S  Ed.  III.  ».  19.  Vol.  IL  p.  238. 

t  Tlie  pre«eot  boiue  of  lordt  stondt  on  the  site  of  the  White  Chamber  or  White 
Hi^  The  ancient  ball  wa»  nearly  demolished  ,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann^  but  en  the 
ei0t  side  of  the  present  robing  chamber  are  tw^  circular-headed  windows  with  indented 
ma^UUiifs.  apparent! ^  the  tiiae  of  Henry  U.  As  the  devastations  to  yrhich  the  reliot 
of  the^pelM  luive  been  exposed  are  checked,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  specfmens  of 
ib^^  aKlutectoie  may  be  allowed  to  exist  without  further  injurj. 
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buted  to  as^kt  the  Council  in  maintainiog  its  aiithcfrlty ;  and  a 
statute  was  soon  passed  by  which  it  obtained  the  support  and 
countenance  of  the  legislature. 

Within  two  years  after  the  conyplaint  of  the  Commons  that  no 
one  should  be  brought  before  the  Council  unless  according  to  the 
ancient  course  of  the  common  law,  they  assented  to  a  statute  by 
which  a  legal  sanctioo  was  afforded  to  its  summary  proceedings. 
By  the  statute  of  9n  Edw.  III.,  enacted  for  the  punishment  of 
such  as  appealed  to  the  court  of  Rome,  the  penalty  of  imprison-* 
ment  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  the  forfeiture  of  lands,  goods 
and  chattels  were  incurred  by  such  as  did  not  appear  before  the 
Ving  and  his  Council,  or  in  his  Chancery,  or  before  the  justices- 
of  either  bench,  to  answer  in  their  proper  persons  for  the  con-* 
tempt  done  in  that  behalf.  This  jurisdiction  had  been  exercised 
by  the  Council  without  any  direct  sanction ;  but  from  this  period^ 
^e  have  a  nuMrked  increase  in  the  numbers  of  persons  brought  to 
answer  for  various  contempts  before  the  Council,  or  before,  the 
Council  in  Chancery,  terms  applied  so  interchangeably  in  the 
records  as  to  show  that  in  substance  they  designated  but  one 
tribunal.  The  modes  of  eniforcing  appearance  were  not  uni-, 
form.  In  some  cases,  the  principles  of  the  common  law  were 
partially  respected ;  commissions  of  inquiry  were  issued,  one  Qf 
the  Commissioners  being  usually  a  Serjeant  at  Arm^^and  the 
arrest  took  place  after  the  verdict  of  a  juiy.  Warrants,  how- 
ever, were  often  granted  to  Serjeants  at  arms  to  bring  in  tlie  body, 
of  the  offender.  Writs  of  prsBmunire  were  istsued  upon  sugges-^ 
tions  filed  before  the  Coupcil,  directing  the  sheriff  to  warn  the 
party  to  come  in  by  a  certain  day.*  But  the  most  efficaciousL 
process,  at  least  that  which  occasioned  most  complaint,  was  th^ 
writ  of  sub  posnd.  The  obscurity  which  attaches  to  the  first; 
happy  inventors  of  the  Latitat  and  the  Quo  minus,  has  not  shel-. 
tered  Sir  John  de  Waltham,  the  framer  of  the  first '  sub  poeni  to 

•  In  an  inquirer  like  the  present,  pleadings  and  forms  of  process  are  amongst  the  chief 
data  upon  which  it  must  proceed  :  of  these,  however,  our  limits  forhid  us  froipi  making 
more  than  a  very  sparing  selection.  Some  few  precedent^),  however,  ipntt  be  given  j  an<^ 
the  following  specimen  of  the  writ  issuing  upon  articles  preferred  to  thi,e  Council,  constin 
tutes  an  illustration  of  our  text,  which  maj^  interest  the  legal  antiquarian^  It  dilfera' 
essentiallj  in  form  from  the  writ  of  prflRraunire  grounded  upon  the  statute. 

*  Edwardus,  Dei  gratia.  Rex  Angliw  et  Francia^  et  Dominus  Hibemias,  vicec^itibo^ 
I/>|idon.  salutem.  Qnibusdam  certb de causis vobis mandamus,  firmtter  h>jiLngentes,  quod 
praemunire  facialis  Henricum  Cove^  Willielmura  Cove  (and  twenty-one  others)  quod 
qnilibet  eomm,  sub  poen^  centum  libraruro,  in  propria  person^  tit  coFSin  Conailio* 
nostro  apud  Westroonasterinra,  hac  instanti  die  Martis  ad  loc^uendnm  cum  eodem  Con* 
silio  super  hiis  qu»  eis  tunc  ibidem  exponentur  ex  parte  nostra,  etad  iaciendttm  ultedns 
€t  recipiendum  quod  per  dictum  consilium  ordinari  contigeritin  premissis.  Et  hoc  sub 
ilicumbenti  periculo  nullatenut  omittatis.  Et  habeatis  ibi  nomina  iliorum  per  quos  eot^ 
pnBmnnire  feceritis,  et  hoc  breve.  Teste  meipso  apud  Westroonasterivm  viij  die  Jnliif 
auno  regni  nostri  Anglis  tricestiiio  tertio,  legni  verd  nootri  J^randas  viccMino.  Bvntall. 

Fer-ConsiKum. 

appear/ 
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Sipeacr/  a  writ  wbieb,  according  to  the  indignant  complaint  of  the 
ommons,  never  had  been  granted  or  used  before  his  time.  Sir 
John  de  Waltham,  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of  Salisbury, 
and  who  has  thus  obtained  rather  a  lasting  than  a  pleasing  reputa- 
tion, became  Master  of  the  Rolls  5  Ric.  il.,  and  he  appears  in  the 
Parliament  roll  of  that  year  as  one  of  the  receivers  of  petitions 
for  England,  Ireland,  Wales  and  Scotland ;  but,  as  the  offensive 
writ  was  in  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
we.  must  conclude  that  when  he  drew  the  first  precedent,  he  held 
some  inferior  office  in  the  Chancery.  We  then  find  it  issuing 
upon. bill  addressed  to  the  King  and  Council,  exactly  in  the  form 
from  which  it  never  afterwards  varied.*  The  defendant,  however, 
on  bis  appearing  answered  ore  tenus.  Pleadings  were  still  con- 
ducted m  this  manner  in  the  courts  of  common  law;  and  the 
courts  of  equity  followed  their  example. 

•  Durmg  the  convulsions  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  power 
and  might  of  the  extraordinary  tribunals  advanced  with  rapid 
strides.  At  the  first  Parliament  of  Richard  Il.f  the  petition 
against  the  determination  of  suits  before  the  Lords  and  officers 
of  the  Council,  was  coupled  with  a  reservation  of  their  power 
in  cases  where  the  suit  was  of  such  magnitude,  and  against  such 
high  personages  that  right  could  not  be  had  elsewhere;  Sil  ne' 
soit  tick  Querele  et  encotUre  si  graunde  persona  que  homme  ne 
suppose  aillours  avoir  droit.  This  petition,  therefore,  recognized  a' 
very  considerable  legal  authority  which  the  Commons  soon  desired' 
to  restrain :  for  amongst  the  many  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plained, 3  Ric.  II.,j:  they  prayed  that  no  writ  issuing  odt  of  the 
Chancei^,  or  letter-missive  under  the  privy  seal,  should  be  directed 
to  any  one  .to  come  before  the  Council  of  the  King,  or  any  other, 
to  cause  him  to  answer  concerning  his  freehold  or  other  things' 
appertaining  thereto,  as  had  been  used  before  that  time,  but  that 
the  common  law  should  have  its  due  course*  ' 
The  answer  given  by  the  Council  in  the  name  of  the  young 
King  isiull  of  import.  They  reserved  the  authority  which  the' 
Commons  had  conceded  in  thela^t  Parliament.  •  It  did  not  seeml 
reasonable,  they  replied^  tlmt  the  King  might  not  send  for  his  lieges 
upon  reasonable  cause,  but  those  who  were  summoned  before. 


*  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  piocess :  '  ' 
Edwardas,  &c.  dilecto  sibi  Ricardo  Spyak  do  Norwyco,  saUiteiii.  Qaibasdam  oertis 
de  causis  tibi  pnecipimas,  fiirmiter  injuiigentes  qaod  sis  coram  Consilio  noatro  apud  West-, 
monasterium  die  Mercarii  proximo  post  (|uindenam  Nativitatis  Sancti  Johannis  Bap- 
tists proximo  fnturam,  ad  respoadendum  super  biis  qa»  tibi  objicieutur  ex  parte  nostrd/ 
et  ad  &denduin  et  recipiendum  quod  Curia  itostra  considerayerit  jii  h&c  pajrte.  £t  hoc 
sub  poen^  Centura  librarum  nuDatenus  omittas.  T.  meipso  apud  Westmonasterium  tertio 
die  Julii,  anno  fegni  nostri  tricesimo  septimo.  • 
t  Rot  Par.  vol.  iii.  p.  81.-  X  Ro*-       3  Ric.  II.  n.  49.  yoI.  iii.  p.  44. 
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the  Council  »boiild  not  he  compelled  to  m^V9fit^mdfy^(mem^ 
ing  their  ft^eliold,  but  ^iikl  be  thettce  setit  ta  die  places  nvluer^ 
the  law  denaand*  and  the  case  require9»  ai^d  ptit  to  answer  iit 
due  course* '  provided,  nevertJieless,  that  whe»»  at  die  suit  of  aor^ 
p9st7fi  the  King  and  his  Couacil  shall  be  credibly  inferm«d  thact 
by  reason  of  oiaintenaace^  oppressk>i|»  and  other  outrages,  tb^ 
cpmmoo  law  cannot  have  its  due  c^i^rse,  then  and  iasudi^ase 
the  Coa];icil  may  send  for  the  per^n  of  whom  cofnplaittt  is  made» 
ia  order  to  put  him  to  answer  for  bis  misprision,  aad  further,  at 
their  good  liking,  compel  him  to  give  surety  by  o^th,  or  in  other 
manner  as  may  seem  to  them  best,       bis  good  behaviour,  thul 
neither  by  himself  nor  in  any  other  maimer  hie  will  (^tjirfa  the 
common  law  for  the  oppression  of  Ibe  peopW  By  the  last  excep- 
tion, the  Council  ^serted  the  legality  of  that  authority  of  pres^nr^ 
ing  the  public  tranquillity,  which  by  usage  had  biecome  vested  in 
them.  The  power  of  taking  bail  for  good  ab^arrag  was  fieWoiii  ex- 
ercised at  common  law,  and  the  writ  ^  de  nunis,'  by  which  mrMtf 
was  given  for  keeping  the  peace,  was  of  rare  ocaircence ;  and 
for  an  obvious  reason — the  fifankpledge  was  a  per mansnt  soret}^ 
for  the  commonalty  at  largeapd  the  Lord  was  surety  for  hiainmatev 
and  mannpasts  or  domestics.  But  as  this  old  Ei^sh  law  had  gra^ 
dually  decayed  and  become  obsolete,  new  remedies  had  beeafound^ 
The  justices  of  the  peace  acquired  by  their  Commission  a  power  to 
bold  to  bail  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquiHity  withpnt 
any  special  mandate  ;  or  the  party,  apprehensBng  the  wrong:  or 
injury ,^  might  sue  out  a  writ  from  the  Chancery,  ccnnmanding  the 
aheruff  or  the  justices  to  t^ke  bail  and  to  return  the  names  of  ^er 
manucwtprs  mto  Chancery^   Towards  the  doae  of  the  reign  of 
Edw:.  IIL,  this  passed  insensibly  into  a  msw  process ;  the  party' 
gave  bail  in  Chancery  in  the  first  instance ;  and  ofienders  ar-*' 
raigned  before  the  Council  of  misdemeanours,  mispiisionsy  grea^ 
outrages,  and  transgressions  bearing  the  ccdour  of  poitticai 
o&nces,  were  called  upon  to  give  bail,  eitbec  befora  the  Council 
or  before  the  Chancery,  whicl^  as  w«  have  be£oie  observed^  ap* 
p#ar  nearly  as  convertible  terms* 

The  conservancy  of  the  peace  by  tlie  Chancery  and  tbe  Coomil 
^ve  rise  to  no  marked  dissatis&ction.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
subpoena  and  its  consequences,  which  became  the  subject  of  re- 
monstrance  in  the  13  Ric.  11*^  The  Commons  prayed  that  none 
of  the  King's'  lieges  should  be  compelled  by  the  writ  Quibusdanx 
cerlis  de  causis,  nor  by  any  other  writ,  to  appear  before  the  Chan- 
cellor or  the  king's  Council,  to  answer  to  any  matter  remediable 
by  the  common  law,  and  that  in  case  of  transgression  the  Chan- 


•  B^t  Par.  13  lUc.  II.  n.33.  vol.  in.  p.  267. 
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cellor  ^h^uld  forfeit  an  hundred  pounds,  and  the  clerk  writing  the; 
writ  ^hpu](i  lose  his  office  in  the  Chancery,  and  never  be  restored* 
It  w^s  answered  that  the  King  would  keep  his  regality  as  his 
predecessors  had  done  before  him.  And  this  answer^  being 
equivalent  to  a  negative,  no  statute  was  obtained. 

Indeed}  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  was  now  firmly  esta- 
blished iapd  considered  as  legal  in  all  thpse  cases,  in  which  the, 
common  law  could  not  be  pursued,  and  therefore  the  efforts  of 
the  Commons  could  only  be  directed  to  its  better  regulation. 
Thus,  in  the  17  Rich.  II.*  the  Conmions  alleged  that '  the  lieges, 
of  the  kingdom,*  by  cause  of  untruQ  suggestions,  made  as  well  to 
the  Council  of  our  Lord  the  King,  as  in  the  Chancery  of  our 
Lord  the  Kii\g>  are  sent  for  to  appear,  as  well  before  the  said 
Council  as  in  the  Chancery,  under  a  certain  penalty  upon  a  cer- 
tain day,  whereby  the  said  faithful  lieges  *  are  tortiously  travailed 
and  vexed^  to  their  great  damage  and  destruction,  without  being, 
jj)le  to  recover  their  cqists  and  damages* — ^They  therefore  prayed 
that  it  might  be  ordained  and  established  that  the  Chancellor  of. 
Engjland  for  the  time  being  might  have  full  power  to  cause  the. 
parties  complainants  in  the  aforesaid  writs  of  subpoena  to  find 
sufficient  pledges  and  surety  to  make  amends  to  the  defend^t 
io  case  the  suggestions  should  not  prove  true,,  and  that  the  Chan*-, 
cellor  should  have  full  power  to  assess  and  tax  the  costs  and^ 
dj^mages  so  happening  to  the  defendant  by  the  party  plaintiff,  and . 
to  make  execution  thereof^  *  Provided,  nevertheless,*  that  uo  free-, 
hold  nor  any  other  action  which  can  be  tried  at  *  the  common  y 
law  shall  be  drawn  into  the  Chancery  or  elsewhere,*  (i.  e.  before, 
the  Council,)  but  before  the  King's  Justices,  as  hath  ^  been  u^sed 
ill  time  past.'   It  was  answered, '  the  King  wills'  that  the  Chan- 
cellor for  the  time  being  shall  have  power  to  '  ordain  thereoHU, 
and  to  award  damages  according  to  his  discretion.'  The  statute,., 
iu  conformity  to  this  answer,  merely  gives  power  to  the  Chan-. 
c^Uor  to  award  dsimages,  according  to  his  discretion^  to  such, 
as  should  be  compelled  to  come  before  the  Council  or  into  Chan-, 
eery  by  writ*  grounded  upon  untrue-  suggestions.   And  it  may' 
b,e  here  remanded,  that  this  statute,  which  has  been  quoted,  ift 
support  of  the  unassisted  judicial  authority  of  the  Chancellor  only, 
relates  to  his  ministerial  authority. 

This  statute  did  not  diminish  the  alleged  ti  avails  and  vexations^ 
and  the  Commons  frequently  repeated  their  complaints  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign.  In  the  first  year  of  Hen.  IV.f  they  charged  the. 
Council  of  the  deposed  monarch  with  having  received  bribes  for 

•  Rot.  Par.  17  Ric.  II.  n.  52.  vol.  ii'u  p.  33f . 
t  Rot.  Par.  1  Hen.  IV.  n.  162.  nol.  Ij.  p.  4^. 
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the  exercise  of  its  jurisdictioti  over  actions  triable  at  the  Common' 
Law/ £ind  prayed  that  all  actions  wherein  the  King  was  not  n 
party,  should  be  tried  at  common  law,  and  not  before  the  council 
by  writ  of  privy  seal.  It  was  answered  that  the  statutes  should 
be  kept,  *  except  when  one  party  was  so  great  and  rich^  and  the' 
other  so  poor  that  he  could  not  otherwise  have  remedy.'  The. 
difficulty  of  obtaining  relief  by  the  common  law  was  always  the' 
reason  oi*  the  excuse  for  upholding  the  authority  of  the  Council.' 

On  their  petition  presented  2  Hen.  IV^.*  it  was  granted  that! 
no  writ  of  privy  seal  should  be  made  except  when  it  appisared 
necessary  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor  or  of  the  Council 
for  the  time  being;  and,  to  the  petition  presented  4  Hen. 
IV.f  the  king  replied  that  he  would  charge  his  officers  to  ab- 
stain more  from  seilding  fbr  his  lieges  than  they  had  done 
before  that  time ;  but  that  it  was  not  his  intention  that  his  offi-' 
cers  should  so  abstain  that  they  might  not  send  for  his  lieges  in 
matters  and  causes  reasonable,  as  had  been  done  in  the  time  of 
the  good  progenitors  of  the  king.  None  of  these  answers  were 
sufficiently  definitive  to  afford  the  foundation  for  acts,  and  none^ 
are  entered  on  the  statute  roll.  \ 

In,  the  3d  Hen.  V.  the  Commons  again  attempted  to  prevent  ; 
the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  from  diminishing  the' 
authority  of  the  common  law,  ^ind  they  again  failed  in  their  at-  * 
tempt.  The  petition,  from  which  we  learn  that  John  of  Waltham  * 
was  the  inventor  of  the  writ  of  subpcena,J  contains  an  enumera-. 
tion  of  the  real  or  imaginary  oppressions  resulting  from  the  pro- , 
cess;  and,, as  a  remedy,  they  prayed  that  every  person  who  should' 
sue  out  such  writs  should  5tat6  the  cause  of  action  therein ;  that  the  \ 
same  writs  should  be  enrolled  and  made  patent  in  the  court  from  * 
whence  they  is$ued ;  and  that  any  person  aggrieved  or  vexed  by  * 
any  such  writs,  concerning  any  matter  determinable  by  the  com- 
mon law,  should  have  an  action  of  debt  for  forty  pounds  against^ 
the  person  suing  out  the  writ.  But  the  royal  assent  was  not  given ' 
to  the  prayer.  ' 

In  the  9  Hen.  V.§  the  Commons  again  renewed  their  com- ! 
plaints.  Their  petition  states,  that  whereas  it  was  contained  in ' 
divers  statutes  made  in  the  time  of  the  noble  progenitors  of  the ' 
King,  that  none  of  his  lieges  should  be  called  to  answer,  unless ' 
by  original  writ  and  due  process,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land;  yet  so  it  was  that  divers  of  the  King's  lieges  were  caused^ 
to  come  before  his  Council  and  his  Chancellor,  by  letters  df  privy' 

•  Rot.  Par.  2  Hen.  IV.  n.  69.  vol.  lii.  p.  471 . 

t  Rot.  Par.  4Hen.IV.  n.81.  vol.iii.p.507.r  '  '         .  ^ 

X  Rot.  Par.  3  Hen.  V.  part  ii.  n.  46.  vol.  iv^  p.  84.  •  :      .  . 

$  Bot.  Par.  19  Hen*  V.  n.  35.  vol  iv.  p.  156. 
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s^V  and  writs  of  subpoeQa,  contrary  to  the  aforesaid  provisions 
and  ordinances :  therefore  it  was  prayed  that  no  such  letters  or 
writs  sbotdd  be  granted  tlienceforward,  and  that  if  such  letters  or 
writs  should  be  grante^^  and  it  should  appear  by  the  showing  of 
the  plaintiff  that  his  action  was  at  common  law,  that  the  defen-? 
dant  should  be  admitted  to  except  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
and  that  such  exception  should  be  allowed,  and  that  all  letter^ 
and  writs  then  pending  before  the  Council  or  the  Chancellor 
should  be  voided  and  held  for  null,  and  that  all  persons  against 
whom  such  writs  were  sued  should  be  dismissed  out  of  the  afore- 
said courts  by  authority  of  this  present  parliament^  except  such  as. 
are  in  the  aforesaid  courts  by  authority  of  Parliament.'  Had  this 
bill  passed  into  a  law,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council,  when  acting 
separately  from  Pqriiameiit,  or  without  a  direct  parliamentary  au- 
thority, would  have  soon  disappeared;  but  an  obscure  and  evasiv€( 
answer,  importing  a  negative,  vvas  given  to  the  petition,  and  no 
statute  was  obtained. 

Frustrated  in  this  endeavour,  the  Commons  renewed  their  re- 
monstriances  iu  the  next  Parliament^  held  in  the  name  of  an  infant 
Eang,  and  by  the  iirst  petition,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.*  prayed  that  no  man  or  woman  should  be  compelled 
or  held  to  answer  before  the  Council  or  the  Chancery  of  the  Kin^^ 
or  elsewhere,  concerning  any  matter  where  remedy  or  action  was 
given  or  provided  by  the  common  law;  and  that  no  ^rit  oc 
letter  of  privy  seal,  called  a  writ  or  letter  of  subpcena,  should 
issue  comihanding  any  one  to  appear  in  Council,  Chancery/ 
or  elsewhere,  until  the  plaintiff  should  have  exhibited  his 
bill,  '  which  shall  be  especially  examined  and  approved  by 
the  Justices  of  the  one  Bench  or  the  other;  to  whom  it  must 
appear  that  the  complainant  cannot  have  remedy  by  the  common 
law ;  they  also  prayed  '  that  the  said  bill,  after  the  said  exami- 
niitioB,  may  be  indented,  and  that  one  part  may  remain  with 
the  said  two  Justices,  and  the  other  in  the  Council,  or  in  thd 
Chancery,  or  elsewhere,  where  the  party  adverse  and  defend-* 
ants  are  to  appear  by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  letters  or  writs.' 
It  is  further  prayed,  that '  the  names  of  the  judges  who  examine 
the  bills  may  bt  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  said  writs  or  letters ; 
that  the  party  complaining  may  appear  in  person  dn  every  day 
whicif  the  parties  shall  have  given  to  them,  in  the  said  Council, 
Chancery,  or  elsewhere,  pending  the  suit,  and  without  being 
allowed  to  make  an  attorney,  unless  the  defendant  be  admitted 
lo  make  his  attorney  in  the  same  suit ;  and  that  th^  plaintiff  may 
give'  security  for  costs  and  damages.    To  this  petition,  it  was 

•  Rot  Pari.  1  Hen.  VL  pi  4U  voU  iv,  p.  1897 
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onljT  aa$wmd,  that  the  atatate  of  the  17  Rich*  II.  should  be 
kept  and  put  in  use.  This  answer^  according  to  the  old.  course 
of  Parliament,  ^vas  a  courteous,  mode  of  refusmg  the  Royal 
assent;,  and  therefore  no  statute  or  eO^ment  whatever  wai 
entered  on  the  rolL 

The  Commons  evidently  wished  to  enable  the  Judges  of 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law.  to  exercise  a  direct  controid  over 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Council  s^nd  the  Chancery;  for,  if 
the  bill  had  passed,  no  plaintiff  could  have  come  into  a  court  of 
equity  without  their  approbation.  Yet,  however,  the  regulations 
required  by  th^  Commons  may  have  been  needed  to  prevent  an 
abuse  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  still  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  law.  could  not  have  been  administered,  either  justly  or  effect 
(ually,  without  the  aid  of  extraordinary  powers,  such  as  that  body 
had  exercised. 

•  It  is  scarcely  affirming  more  than  the  truths  if  we  ascribe  the 
greater  part  of  the  blessings  of  the  government  under  which  we 
live,  to  the  trial  by  jury,  as  the  secondary  cause.  It  has- caused 
the  spirit  of  lawful  freedom  to^penetrate  and  diffuse  itself  througfar 
the  land,  as  universally  and  .  with  as  vivifying  powers  as  the  Uood 
through  our  natural  bodies.  But  there  is  no  tyranny  more  gciev-t 
ous  than  that  which  is  perpetrated  under  lawful  forms ;  and  trial  by^ 
jury  has  been  and  may  be  so  affected  by  the  general  position  of  soci»« 
ety  as  to  become  an  active  instrument  of  mischief  and  oppression* 
We  have  already  noticed  the  incorrectness  of  the  popular  view  of 
the  ancient  trial  by  jury,  namely,  that  it  was  a  tribunal  composed 
of  the  peers  of  the  defendant  or  of  the  accused.  It  has  become  so 
biy  the  alteration  of  the  law,  which  now  allows  the  jury  to  be  th^ 
judges  of  the  truth  of  the  evidence  given  before  tliem ;  but  tUs 
practice  is  comparatively  recent,  and  engrafted  upon  Uie  ancient 
mstitutioo. 

The  jurors  in  civil  suits  were  merely  the  witnesses,  who  spoke 
from  their  own  knowledge,  or  as  they  had  been  taught  and  told; 
What  the  country  knew,  the  country  testified.  If  a  deed  wai 
pleaded,  tlie  sheriff  was  bound  to  summon  the  witnesses  t»  k 
upon  the  jury,  because  they  were  the  persons  whose  testimony 
was  already  recorded.  Where  an  estate  was  created  by  verbal 
grant,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  present  at  the  time  were 
known,  they  were  ordered  to  be  on  the  panel.  But,  ifrith  rispeet 
to  tb^  jurors  at  large,  the  sheriff  followed  the  cUrection  of  the  wri^ 
and  returned  the  names  of  the  good  and  lawful  men  by  whoai 
the  trutb  could  best  be  known^that  is  to  say,  he  selected  tlw 
persons  who  htf^ned  to  be  best  cognizant  of  the  facts,  those 
who  had  seen  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  demancUinti  and 
the  unlawful  entj^  pf  the.  intruder. 
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Eksat«rf     its  AtfWire ;  hm  tii^juty,  upon  whom  die  otcmt^  east 
m^Ff  for  his  d«lii>^tfiW:6>  weti^  still  only  llie  wiitnesistes,  wlnr 
fbek'  v^dict  according  to  tli«!i»  fcife^wledgif  of  tke  offiencd^^  m 
opittioii  iitiatb  they  eii«ertakied  fespeeting  die  dhaimct^  of 
the  accifs^d^. 

Siidi  ^  toctbod  of  dc^i^g  t&miw^tsA^  WAV  6erffik;ii^ti%  weH 
idapt^d  tt>  a  sfafe  of  sdcie^  in  ^<4ii«$far  the  acfhuil  potoemon  of 
had  #a»  fhe  nfost  xx9tid  Md  Mpomht  poiM  f6lt  jmm  tx^  decide; 
attfd  aK  trmsactiortsr  by  whicfc  pftvpisvty  ^as  tr«Mfe#rMl, 
j^ormed  with  every  pd^giMte  i^^ublicity.  But  when  they  ttm 
^^d  lipoti  to  give  their  verdict  iilide¥  a  nlor^  covriplicaWd  sryatenl 
ef  jj^liey,  it  is  ^tideirt  that  a  jury  fortned  ott  this  prin«ipte  hmd 
^  miii&riiA9  upon  nvhieh  to  fmme  fteii^  opifirions^  and-  wens  wfjr 
fitde  ab^e  to  aitive  at  a  ifatisfect^ry  de<(!ision. 

Whsl^  the  jurytHen  were  f^lly  wi«leBa^s^  it  Waa  absohltelif 
mctss^  t&  intrust  the  hotbiiiatiotfi  ^otioti  of  the  pane)  aa 
Aie  returning  bfiieer .  Unless  bd  brarugfct  an«b  d  jnry  inrt^  c&gtt 
Jli  Wei^e  infortoerf  of  the  ca^e,  no  tria*  ^obld  have  tafceti  piac«i^ 
But  this  discretionary  p<)wer  of  namin|  the  jury,  and  thef  6\Ai^ 
Bon  fo  aelecl  then*  firom  sneh  narrow  districts  as  flie  townahip'or 
hatifdret}«  beeaAie  fertile'  sourte^  of  Corruption  both  rtial  ami 
kii^p^ct«d.  They  afforded  meaAs  too  6f  wredbihg  privato  maHct 
iftd  ^pit^y  under  colour  of  the  Whith  W«re  Often  but  tw 
^eadity  made  of.  Wrongs  dreat^  Oti^er  wtOtlg#^  atld  the  o«rti> 
few  tend  the  outlaw's  fH^ndsr revenged  fhetosefvea  itpon  th«irem^ 
hiies,  and  ^ei?ir  in  the  fidd  tho^  who,  theiy  deen>edj  hBi&iiift' 
sworn  themseltes  befbre  the  jnstioi-s^at.  6f iovmia'  penaltifti 
had  been  denouoced  by  tbe  coaraM>»  law  a^mst  th^  perjured 
juror;  but,  towards'the  ckwe  the  re%nof  EdWdrd  1.,  there 
are  indications  that  tfMy  W^  aiAte?  evad«d>  off  that  the  pro- 
cess of  attaint  had  bd^^e  iriad«t;fijM«6  t&  i^pt(^  Ae  offence; 
and  the  foHo^tiilg  ot-dinaace  haa  bOe*  jh*efliefved>>itt  Which  direc- 
tions were  given  by  the  Oouncif  to  increaaoh  tbe  punishment  and 
shame  of  the  offend^S's-^ 

*  Concerning  the  two  dozeiries  t}.  c.  juries)  who  ar6  dttkinted  before 
you,  and  whaaTcl  lioiir  in  ptisoii,  iH^  'agnecd  diai  the  sheriff  shall  cause 
them  to  come  to  the  Tow^r  <tf  London  as  soow  al6  can^  ind  that  they 
be  not  brought  by  nighty  \m  fvMiMy  'xn  Inroad:  (faUruh^t,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  country  taay  B<lrthrpufffslimiaie  and'the  shime  incurred 
by  those  who  have  been  attainted,  aneh  be  a.dmoni9hed  thereby;  and  that 
they  be  at  London  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  third  day  after- 
wards at  the  latest)  and 4i«  expenses  whiqh  the  sheriff  shall  incur  shall 
be  allowed  to  hira  on  his  accgunt.' 

This  ordinance,  is  fairly  written  upon  parchment,  without  date, 

H  ^  but 
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hat  having  been  diacovere^  in  a  bundle  of  pftrKamentary  (^eticrons^ 
and  WFits  of  the  S3  Edw«  I.,  it  inust  probably  be  referred  to  that 
ytear.  It  is  singular  that  this  document,  relating  to  a  false  verdicf 
m  a  particular  case«  should  belong  to  the  year  in  whi^h  a  D»ast 
important  legislative  act  gives  evidence  -  of  the  perversion  of  trial 
by  jury.  At  the  Parliament  then  held,  the  King  and  Councily  ac-j 
cording  to  the  autboeity  then  vested  in  theni,  settled  ^nd  agr^d 
upon  th^  definition  pf  conspiracy  t  Those  who  bound  themselves 
*  by  oath,  covenant  or  allifincey  that  each  would  aid  and  sustain 
the  t>ther  in  fals^y  and  maliciously  indicating  or  causing  to  beior 
dieted,  or  in  falsely  acquitting^  or  in  raising  and  maintaining  any 
fabe  plea/  It  sl^uld  seem  that  the  intention. of  the  legislature^ 
)«ra^  to  include  jurors  in  this  definition;  but  th^  courts  construed 
it  otherwise/ aiKl  he  who  appeared  on  the  infuest  coMldnot  be 
treated  as  a  conspirator.  Some  rena^dies^  how^v^r,  were  afforded 
foy  the  Eyre>  wb^n  the  judges  made  their  circuits  through  the 
lanid^  and  ii|<piired  into  and  punished  all  wrongs  and  oppressions; 
jaiid  various  extraordinary  commissions  to  the  same  effect  were 
issued  from  time  to  tiu^e.  The  nK>st  celebrated  o^  these  were 
the  commissions  of  Trail-baston,  which,  according  to  Lord  Coke^ 
were  so  called  '*  because  they  proceeded  as  speedily  as  one  might 
draw;  or  trail  |i  ataffe/  But  in  spite  of  these,  we  collect  from 
ft  baHad.pf  that  day>  (i>o  weak  evidence  in  such  a  matter^)  that 
much  6vil  remained  unredressed,  and  that  juries  still  lay  under 
beevy  imputations  of  corruption.  We  thiitk  our  readers  will 
ilgreet  with  us  that  it  .  is  very  beautiful  and  picturesque,  though 
MTfitlea  with  ajmost  a  lipmely  simplicity;  and  it  is  at  all  eyeuti^ 
valuable  as  speaking  popular  sentiments  and  feelingsv 

'*  Qaraunte  souz  prenent  pur  itta  raunsoun  j 
E  le  Viscounte  vint  soua,  a  son  guerdouny 
-       «  .     Quil  ne  me  mette  en  profeuade  prisoun^ 
Ore  agarde^  Seigneurs^  est  cc  resoun? 

*  Pefr  ce  me  tendros  al  vert  hois,  «outz  le  joly f  umbray^ 
La  n'y  a  faucet^,  ae  oulle  rai^  lay ; 

En  le  bois  de  Bel-regard  ou  vole  le  jay, 
E  chaunte  russinole  touz  jours  santz  delay. 

'  Mes  h  rimle  doaeyne,  dotitkt  DieU  n'eit  ja  ^\etkf 
Parmi  lur  fauce  bouches  me  oufit  enditei 
Be  male  rbbberies  e  autre  maivest6y 
Qe  je  n'ose  eotre  mes  amis  estre  recept^* 

•  J'ai  servt  my  Sire  le  Roy,  en  pcfes  e  en  gitcfe, 
En  Flaufidres,  en  Escoce,  en  (Jascoyne  sa  terrej 
Mes  ore  ne  m^  sai  je  point  chevbaunce  fere, 

Tot  mon  temps  ay  mis  eir  veyn,  pur  ttel  home  plere^     •  •* 
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'  ^'Sl  ces  wfavet*ji£rd?/r*  ne  se  vueilfent  amender, 

*  Qe  je  pus  a  mon  pais  chevalcher  e  all<*r,  * 

Si  je  les  pus  at^itidre,  ]a  teste  lur  froi  voter, 
.  De  tooa  lur  menaces  ne  doi-roi  un  dener.  . 

*  Vous  qy  estes  enditc  je  lou  venez  ainoy 

Al  vert  bois  de  Bel-regard,  la  ti'y  a  nul  ploy, 

Forsque  beste  savage  e  jolyf  umbroy 

Car  trop  est  dotouse  la  commuDe  loy.  . 

'  Si  je  soi  compagnoun,  e  sache  de  archerye, 
Mon  veisyn  irra  disaunt, — cesti  est  de  compaignie^^ 
De  aler  bercer  a  bois,  e  fere  autre  folye. — 
Que  pre  vueille  vivre  come  pork  merra^  vycu 

*  Si  je  sache  plus  de  ley,  qe  ne  sevcnt  cux, 

Yl  dirrount, — cesti  conspyratour  comence  do  estrc  faus.— 
K  le  Ileyre*  n'apfXk!l}eroy  de  dix  lywes  ou  deus ; 
De  tons  veysinages  h(»iy-scient  ceux  ! 

*  Je  prie  tote  bone  gent  qe  pur  moi  vueillent  prier 
Qe  je  pus  a  mon  pais  aler  e  chy  vaucher, 
Unqe  ne  fu  homicide,  certes  a  moun  voler, 

Ne  male  robberes  pur  gent  damager. 
'  Cest  rym  fust  fet  al  bois  desouz  un  lorer. 
La  chaunte  merle,  e  rttskinole,  e  eyre  Tesperver^ 
^scrit  estoit  en  parchemyn  pur  mout  remembrer 
gitte  en  haut  chemyn  qe  urn  le  dust  trover/ 
•That  the  hardships  set  forth  io  the  song  were  not  exaggerated, 
we  have  full  proof  upon  record.    Whilst  the  rolls  of  Parliaoient 
abound  with  general  complaints  of  the  falsity^  deceit  and  corrupt 
tion  of  jurors  and  inquest  men,  the  petitions  to  the  Council  are. 
^ually  copious  in  furnishing  statements  of  the  wrongs  they  occa^ 
sioned.to  individuab.    Statutes  were  repeatedly  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  abuses;  n^w  penalties  were  added,  and  new> 
checks  devised  to  ensure  truth  and  impartiality,  but  without 
diminishing  the  evil  or  repressing  the  offeuderSf 

The  defects  of.  trial  by  jury  bore  equally  upon  the  dispensation 
of  civil  and.  criminal  justice ;  but  the  former  branch  of  jurispru- 
dence was  encumbered  by  many  peculiar  defects,  It  was  very 
tedious,  and,  even,  at  this  period,  attended  with  much  expense. 
The  Serjeant  would  not  count  without  his  retainer  and  his  fee; 
the  .  sheriff  and  the  clerk  expected  their  guerdon ;  and  the  neces- 
sity imposed  upon  the  parties  of  following  and  defending  the  suit 
in  person,  must  often  have  deterred  the  weak  and  indigent  from 
attempting  either  to  assert  their  rights  or  to  defend  them  fron^ 
usurpation. 

In  all  such  cases  the  constitution  had  vested  the  powers  of 


•  The  E^re. 
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remedial  or  extf^^vafify  jurisdiction  ift  tli^  P^li^i^n^t,  which  in 
its  ancient  sense  wap  a  court  pf  justice  coippopeii  of  variotts 
branches.  Thp  King  indeed  «iidue  was  th«  founifiiH  of  justice, 
and  although  '  forasmiich  as  he  was  ncrt  aUe.  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  the  compl^un^s  of  his  peppje^  he  had  diwd^l  ^he  burthen 
in  many  part^;'  yq^  h  ^\\  ipsmuer  qf  felpqiftp,  ^ve^spasses,  and 
strifes,  and  in  all  actions  r«al  afid  p«f sQftml,  ha  had  f>Qwer  to  give 
judgment,  and  cause  ^e  sane  to  he  given  ^rHhput  other  process, 
when  he  knew  the  right  truths  as  «  judge."**  S,uch  W9s  the  theory 
of  the  la>v,  and  puc^  also  to  a  eertaiu  e^leint  wfia  its  pra<jtice.  The 
functions  delegated  to  the  jttd^s  of  the  King's  JBeiich>  Common 
Pleas,  and  justices  of  ^ot  dieiivepy^  were. not  unfreqiiently  exer> 
cised  by  the  Sovereign  bimaelfiQ  fh^^eigi^sof  Edw.  |.  ficil.  And 
WVwf^tmwt  and  in  the  Council  we  fy^  )the  per^soiiai  jurisdiction 
of  the  kii^  extending  until  a  HHich  later  period.  But  the  provi* 
sions  of  the  Lords  Ordainers  &  Il«  .created  a  new  tribunal^ 
consisting^  poe  )pishpp»  two  ear^  and  two  biiroojif,  who  were  to 
be  assigned  in  every  p^)i^€^  ^wUb  fif^U  |>QW^r  to  btar  and  de- 
termine the  con(^ainlis  «f  all  m^  Mfk  wisii^d  to  complain  of  the 
King's  ministers,  whosoever  the^  ^ght  be,  yAo  should  contra- 
vene the  ordinanpeA* 

To  this  popUaiBentary  trihuaai  the  atnthorify  of  theXouncil  was 
transferred,  for  4ie  onHaane^s-  regvlaited  so  maiiy  portions  of  the 
administration  of  public  business  aAd  public  justice,  that  most  of 
the  ieomplaintl  which  had  osuaiiy  formed  tbp  subjectHBattep  of 
the  f^ltioRs  to  the  Council,  were  Aurly  within  its  fnirview.  Ait 
dip  most  knportant  prenogadves  of  the  Crown,  iodiaed,  were  in 
effsGt  conceded  to  die  baronage  in  Pavltameut,  and  in  place  ot » 
council  oominated  by  the  king,  a  baronial  triibiinal  wasforaied  fpr 
protecting  the  newly-ac^ired  rightsx>f  the  legidatuvc  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  history  of  the  ordiiiaiKres,  which  the  commea  people  ^oAf 
lidered  as  a  restoration  of  the  •cioetroul  imposed  upo«  Henry 
by  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Pariiament  of  X)Kfi;Nrd,  iimhiM 
Wry  tie  heyond  our  limits,  but  it  iiM»st  be  ohserved^  that  from 
the  period  when  the  ordinances  were  aonutted,  much  of  Ihe  jodN 
^al  authority  of  the  Coueeii  ip  Paiiiafnent  was  eowreised  by  abe 
Auditors  ^  EititioHs.  These  Auditors  were  Committees. of  Pap« 
tiameat,  composed  of  some  <rf  the  judges,  and  a  dcAegatioa  of 
bi9hops(,  earls,  aftd  barons  x  they  had  the  authority  of  the  Couneil, 
and  answered  the  petiti<^  in  4fae  name  •of  the  CoqncU^  hfit  mot* 
ters  of  gi^t  importance  appear  to  han^e  been  still  ocoasion^ lly 
refen-ed  to  the  plewim  oamilium,  or  magnum  c&tmlHtm,  tome 
which  may  imply  the  Lords  House  of  Parliament,  though  ihte 
Itft^prfelaiti^  cannot  be  given  with  cei^tatnty. 
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Ifi  tbe  reign  of  £dw*  III.  tb«  {vower  of  the  Lords  in  Pstiifl^ 
inent  had  greatly  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  meitibers  of 
the  Council;  and  the  Judges^ about  this  time  losing  their  ancient 
Weight  and  station,  became  merely  the  advisers  and  assistants  of 
the  Xords.  Special  powers  of  adjudication  in  particular  cases, 
were  not  unfre<juentlv  delegated  to  the  Council,  thereby  ioiplyr 
iflg  that  it  re4]uired  toe  sanction  of  parliament ;  or  to  the  Chan* 
icelioo  associating  with  faim  certain  of  the  King's  Justices 
Serjeants.  The  exeroise  of  thi».  jurisdiction  becomes  at  tbis 
time  more  distinct  and  tangible,  and  its  principles  more  definite. 
We  will  take  as  ^  jm^dent  the  suit  between  Elizabeth^  wife  of 
Nicholas  Audky,  and  her  father-in-law,  James,  Lord  Audley,  in 
the  Record  cbUed  Monsire  Jame^  D'Aiideley,  fbr  the  perform- 
ance of  a  deed  of  covenant  executed  by  him  in  contemplatiod  of 
ber  marriage  with  his  son,  whereby  he  had  agreed  to  settle  certain 
lands  to  tbem  and  their  issue«  with  remainder  to  his  own  right 
heirs*  It  began  by  her  complaint  in  Parliament,  40  £dw. 
in  which  the  lady,  suing  as  ^  jeme  sole,  and  without  her  bu^bandy 
a  proceeding  entireijr  against  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
showed  forth  to  the  king  the  covenants,  and  that  they  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  The  king  caused  the  defendant  to  come  before  Jbif 
Council,  tbat  is  to  sty,  before  the  Chtaocellor,  the  Treasureri  and 
the  Justices,  and  otber  *  sages'  assembled  in  the  Star  Chamber. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  they  both  declared  their  sob«- 
tnission  to  the  '  agard  et  ordenance  de  nostre  seigno«r  le  Roi  e 
de  somt  connseit/  After  an  adjournment  tiie  parties  Appeared 
again,  Elizabeth  Audley  in  person,  and  the  Lord  Audley  by 
iuavid  Hanmer  atid  others  his  attornies,  thereto  authorized  by  hi6 
tetters^patent. 

l^e  Lady  Audley  '  showed  forth  her  grievances,' that  .is  to  $a^ 
«he  declared  them  by  word  of  mouth,  and  produc^  the  indenr 
tnre,  and  prayed  that  the  attomies  of  Lord  Audley  might  aa^ver* 
Tfaia  they  refused  to  do  without  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Arun^ 
del.  Thek-  demnrrer  wae  overruled  by  the  Council  in  a  very  re- 
tliarkabfe  manner. 

*  The  attornies  were  informed  by  the  Council,  that  when  any  one  pu^ 
JiimseK  upon  the  award  and  ordinance  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  of  htis 
Council,  it  isr  not  agreeable  either  to  law  or  reason,  that  bjr  any  nomi- 
nation any  person  should  be  adjoined  to  the  King's  Council,  save  only 
3uch  as  the  King  may  please.  And  moreover  it  is  testified*  by  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Treasurer  and  all  tl>e  Council,  that  the  said  ray 
Lord  James  submitted  himself  entirely,  concerning  the  disputes  and 
grievances  before-mentioned,  to  the  award  and  ordinance  of  our  Lord 

*  'Fhc  or?ginal  word  is  ttcbtd^,  which  is  here  used  in  its  first  legal  mearting  of  bca^- 
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•the  King  and  of  his  Comicil,  ^cr  which  8qbpai8«k)rt  he  jHfayed  Aa^  the 
i;a4  of  Arundel  might  be  one  of  them.  And  the  Chancellor  said,  that 
he  was  of  the  Council,  and  that  his  presence  would  please  him  well. 
And,  moreover,  the  Chancellor  showed  the  letter  of  the  said  Eart  to  him 
sent,  which  testified  that  he  was  summoned  to  be  the  same  day  jn  the 
said  Council  to  aid  in  the  discussion  of  the  aforesaid  matters  at  variance, 
and  that  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  could  not  do  so,  but 
prayed  that  the  Council  would  make  their  ordinance  ponceming  the 
inatters  at  variance  notwithstanding  his  absence,  and  that  he  would 
Assent  to  whatever  the  Chancellor  might  ordain  concerning  the-  same. 
And  the  attomies  \yere  asked  by  the  Council,  whether  they  would  an- 
swer further  or  not,  at  their  peril,  and  they  answered  that  they  would 
iot/ 

The  Lady  Audley  therefore  prayed  a  decree,  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  that  since  the  parties  had  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  King  and  Council,  they  could  not  make  an  end 
without  advising  with  the  King.  Accordingly  the  pleadings  were 
transmitted  to  the  King,  and  from  him  another  delegation  took 
^lace. 

•  ^  Our  Lord  the  King  ordered  the  aforesaid  Chancellor  and  Treas^re^• 
t}y  writ  of  privy  seal,  that  they  should  proceed  to  the  final  discussion  of 
ihe  aforesaid  matter,  according  to  the  effect  of  the  before-mentioned 
submission,  and  that  he  would  hold  for  firm  and  established  what  they 
fhould  do  therein.  By  virtue  of  which  order  and  submission  above- 
mentioned,  the  aforesaid  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  assembled  the  Justices 
and  Serjeants,  and  others  of  the  Council,  of  our  Lord  the  King,  before 
whom  the  process  and  orders  before-mentioned  were  read  and  examined; 
^nd  after  great  deliberation  had  thereupon,  it  was  awarded  that  all  the 
covenants  comprised  in  the  said  indenture  touching  the  land,  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  marks,  of  yearly  value,  the  which  the  said  Lord 
Nicholas  and  Elizabeth  ought  to  have  by  virtue  of  the  said  indenture, 
should  be  performed  by  the  said  Lord  James,  in  all  points,  according 
to  the  purport  of  the  said  indenture,  and  that  between  this  present  time 
•and  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  now  next  ensuing,  under  forfeiture  of  six 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  King;  and  that  he  do  pay  to  the  said 
Lord  Nicholas  and  Elizabeth,  fully  the  damages  which  they  have  sufr 
fered  and  incurred  by  reason  of  the  non-performance  of  the  said  cove- 
nants, according  to  the  purport  of  the  said  indenture,  either  as  to  the 
iepements  in  demesne  (except  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum)  or  in  anywise  as  to  the  tenements  in  reversion,  after  the  time 
that  he  the  said  Lord  James  had  been  enabled  to  perform  the  same  when 
the  reversions  fell  in.  And  in  case  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
said  Lord  James  to  fulfil  his  said  covenants,  as  he  might  nave  done  alt 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  said  indenture,  let  him  perform  the  same 
by  conveying  other  fit'tmg  lands  of  the  same  value,  in  as  sure' a  manner 
as  he  might  have  done  concerning  the  lands  contained  in  the  aforesaid 
covenants,  under  the  aforesaid  peqalty.  And  because,  as  yet,  full  in- 
iormation  concerning  the  amount  to  which  the  damages  will  extend 
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«atmc^  be  ^i^tied,  it  is  agreed  tbat  execution  for  tbe  dam^tgei  sbaS 
stand  over  until  the  quinzaine  of  Saint  Michael  now  next  ensfong,  and 
the  said  Elizabeth  is  ordered  to  be  then  before  the  Council  to  inform 
them  concerning  the  aforesaid  damages,  and  to  take  and  bold  that 
whicb  tbe  Council  shall  award  in  this  behalf,  and  concerning  tbe  griev- 
ances before  named/ 

The  singularity  of  this  record  must  be  our  apology  for  the 
length  of  the  foregoing  extract.  Its  importance  in  our  legal 
history  will  be  easily  appreciated^  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  one  of 
the  earliest  equitable  decrees  upon  record^  grounded  upon  a  volun* 
tary  submission  to  the  King  as  supreme  judge  in  Parliament,  and 
pronounced,  in  virtue  of  his  delegation,  by  the  Council.  The  part 
(aken  by  the  Chancellor  throws  great  light  upon  the  authority 
afterwards  assumed  by  him,  and  it  is  observable  tbat,  high  as  his 
station  was  in  the  court,  he  did  not  conceive  that  it  extended  to 
act  otherwise  than  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Council. 

During  the  later  part  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  and  ^urinj 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  extraordinary  J urisr 
diction  in  '  Parliament,'  sometimes  exercised  directly,  and  siome- 
times  by  delegation  or  reference  to  the  Council,  or  to  the  Chan-, 
cellor  and  his  assistants,  was  in  constant  action.  We  can  fin^ 
but  very  few  instances  in  which  the  assent  of  the  Commons  is 
expressed ;  but  still  we  imagine  that  they  occasionally  co-ope- 
rated in  some  stage  of  the  proceedings.  They  had  acquired  the 
right  of  impeachment,  and  they  laboured  to  annex  the  Council 
to  the  two  houses,  protesting  against  the  powers  of  the  Council 
when  acting  by  itself,  or  with  the  Lords  to  their  exclusion. 
Hence,  in  the  8th  Henry  V.  they  prayed  that  no  man  should  be 
put  to  answer,  before  the  Council  or  the  Chancellor,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm  of  England,  by  any  bill  indorsed  '  by  au- 
thority of  parliament,'  unless  the  assent  and  request  of  the  Com- 
mons  should  be  endorsed.''^  And  with  the  same  mtention  of 
extending  and  retaining  their  concurrent  power,  they  carefully 
reserve,  in  the  petition  of  the  9th  Henry  V.f  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  and  Chancery  over  such  persons  as  had  been  brought 
into  these  courts  by  authority  of  Parliament. 

The  authority  so  reserved  was  variously  modified  by  the  riglU^ 
tpise — right  honourable — worthy  and  discreet  Commons,  as  they 
now  are  styled — new  terms  of  worship,  which  should  not  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  words,  since  they  testify  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature — they  who  were 
jieretofore  the  poor  and  simple  Commons,  the  humble  petitioners 

»  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iv.  127.  f  ^o^'  P« 
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^  the  CouBcil,  but  who  now  awutnerf  a  parity  of  (rtftic  tmH  4i(jr 
iaity  wkh  the  Lords. 

An  emimeration  of  the  various  iii«tatices  of  the  exercise  of 
this  extraordinary  ParJiaineqtiary  jurisdiction  occurtbg  iu  the 
reigns  of  Henry  tV.  atid  his  successors,  would  great^  exceed 
the  proper  bounds  of  this  essay.  It  will. be  sufficient  to  obs^ve, 
lhat  it  was  exercised  either  with  the  expre&s  consent,  6r  at  th^ 
express  prayer  of  the  Commons.  Sbmetimes  it  qompelted  th^ 
appearance  of  a  defendant  in  the  ordinary  courts  by  virtue  of  a 
writ  of  proclamation,  and  thus  operated  in  furtherance  of  diie 
common  law.  Sometimes  it  ordered  the  appearance  of  parties 
before  the  Council^  and  the  writ  of  subpoena  was  issued  by  ifts 
authoritv.  In  many  cases  special  juries  were  ordered,  the  rank 
and  qualification  of  the  array  was  stated,  and  other  reguIiEitions 
made,  to  ensure  a  fair  and  impartial  verdict.  In  other  mstances 
it  appears  as  supplementary  to  the  common  law,  erther  by  exer- 
cising a  direct  jurisdiction,  and,  4s.  the  iudge^  said  in  Tfhorpe's 
case,  making  that  law  that  was  no  law,  or  by  jiving  a  special  parlii^- 
mentary  sanction,  on  an  individual  application,  and,  tqr  that  time 
and  turn,  to  such  jurisdiction  as  was  exercised  de  facto  by  the 
Council,  or  by  the  Chancellor.  .  Parliament  dealt  with  the  law 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  removing;  or  attempting  to  remove, 
every  impediment  which  the  ordinary  constitution  and  nature  of 
trial  by  jury  offered  to  the  due  administration  of  justite. 

Whilst,  to  use  the  expression  of  Lambard,  the  ball  was  tpssed 
between  the  Commons  and  the  Council,  the  latter  had  never 
entirely  intermitted  its  authority,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  conti- 
nually assumed  more  consistency  and  order^  Under  Richard  ll. 
it  was  entirely  separated  from  Parliament,  and  we  meet  with  the 
first  notices  of  its  interior  arrangement.  The  Lords  of  the  Couil- 
ciT,  13  R.  II,  were  to  meet  between  eight,  and  nine  of  the  clock, 
.  and  the  bills  of  the  people  of  lesser  charge  were  to  be  examined 
and  dispatqjbed  before  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  such  of 
the  Council  as  should  be  present  for  the  time  being.  From  this 
delegation  to  the  privy  seal,  we  trace  the  authority  afterwards 
f^laimed  by  that  officer  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  l^mhsLvdf  ^  the  bills  of  complaint  ordinarily  carried 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  suggestions,  namely,  tliat  the 

{plaintiff  was  a  very  poor  man,  not  able  to  sue  at  the  common 
.  aw,  or  a  king's  servant  ordinarily  attendant  upon  his  person.'* 
We  have  sdready  noticed  the  causes  which  enabled  the  Coun- 

•  Sir  Thomas  Smith  says  ef  this  Court,  that  the  matters  cognizable  by  it  wefe 
■*  properly  all  poor  men's  suits,  which  were  made  to  hef  Majesty  by  supplica^n ;  arid 
this  is  callcd^  the  pobr  mt\'i  couit,  btJcAusc  there  He  shall  httvc  riglif,  witliout  payiug  mj 
fffiooey.  — Commonwealth,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
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law  y/m  kisui&cbot  io  mk«  itf  authority  duJy  reafieeM,  aaid  ki 
vbieh  general  turbideiic^  and  mstibonluiation  wem  iaovrnd  fof 
Mlilica)  fm^^ii  aad  crril  oomxy^fkm.  It  is  pr(>M>fe  that  4im 
iQBg  abaetms  of  Henry  V.  from  Eogbad  invested  ii  wkk  m 
f^oei^  degree  of  importanoe*  After  every  nmonty^  and  ^ter 
every  appoiolmfiftt  laf  4  eeleot  or  extraot'dinary  Cooadl  1»y  aittbo*- 
qty  of  tbe  legiabtane,  w«  find  lltat  ike  ordin^  Gouacil  Acqwreci 
a.frfsah  impiike  and  farther  ipoim-s.  Heace  nsKt  con* 
9(11^9  a  now  era.  A  Cotmcai  wae  wntiBated  by  the  Lorda 
donaig  the  mborky  ^  the  yoiuig  kiag,  eelacfced  priacipaliy  is^m 
their  ^ywn  bedy.  linmfdmtely  upoo  this  ooo^mtioQ,  ^  *  Lonb 
etf^  tfae  KiBg'«  CottasatHe'  prodooedin  Partiamentaschedvle  ccmr 
taining  proykiond  for  the  ^  good  gouveimnce  of  the  laad/  is 
which  are  included  the  foHowing  important  articles  eoncenuBg 
Iheif  joriadictioB. 

'  *  Item,  Aat  alfe  ifee  bitles  that  shul  he  putt  onto  the  Counsall,  shuld 
he  onys  in  the  weke  att  the  lest,  that  as  to  seie,  on  the  'Wednesday,  red4l 
hyfore  y^  CoMmtaHL,  and  thdr  ansuares  enck)ced  by  the  same  Cminsatt!. 
And  on  Fiiday  next  folowyog  declared  to  the  partie  saying* 

'  Item,  that  alle  the  billes  that  comprehend  jnateres  teraiiasble  site 
the  jQommune  lawe  th^t  semeth  nqgbt  fenyd,  be  remitted  tbfare  to  be 
determified  ;  but  if  so  be  that  ye  dupreckm  <jf  thf  f^qumdll  feeff  0  jp'€et 
mygit  on  tltof  00  ^ide,  and  unmy^J^t  00  that  othir, 

*  Item,  that  the  Clerc  of  the  Cpunsail  be  sworij,  that  every  day  that 
l!he  Counseille  sittith  on  ony  billes  bitwix  partie  and  partie,  that  he 
shall,  as  fer  as  he  can,  aspyc  which  is  the  porest  stiytvj^s  biiie,  a^d  that 
first  to  be  redd  and  answered,  and  that  the  Kin^s  Serjeant  to  he  snvome 
treuly  and  plainly  to  yeve  the  poor  man^  that  for  9uch€4s  accept  to  the 
Comsail,  smstense  and  trewe  CoumM  in  his  maiere,  90  to  be  suyd,  xopthofttt 
0»y  good  takjfng  of  kfm,  m  peyne  of  discharge  of  their  offic^ 

N«ar!y  the  same  provisions  were  agreed  upon  again  in  parlia- 
ment in  Ae  8  H.  VI.  Thus  the  Council  settled  and  defined  its 
principles  and  practice.  The  exception,  reserved  to  their  *  dis- 
cretion/ of  interfering  whenever  they  ftrft  too  much  on  one 
side,  and  too  nauch  tmmight  on  the  other,  was  in  itself  snffi- 
^ntly  vagne  to  embrace  almost  every  dispute  or  trial.  And 
when,  in  addition  thereto,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  '  movedf 
by  any  other  cause  reasonable,  tJiey  left  themselves  the  power 
m  fact  of  acting  whenever  they  pleased. 

This  authority,  so  largely  expressed,  had  been  in  fact  exercised 
without  contronl  by  ParTianient;  and  the  question  will  now 
suggest  hself  whether  the  Council  had  usurped  the  lawful  pow- 
ers of  the  estates  of  the  redm,  or  whether  the  latter  had  gained 
Uj[>on  the  ancient  prerogative  jurisdiction  of  the  advisers  of  the 
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Crown*  On  this  question,  ^o  far  ay  respects  the  period  airt^rior 
to  the  r^ign  of  Edw.  ill.  it  is  extremely  difficult  tp  form  arny 
decided  opinion.  '  Parliament'  and  '  Council'  afe  terms  used 
in  early  records,  with  a  latitude  of  meaning  which  throws  great 
perplexity  on  the  investigation.  And  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment itself,  when  the  word  is  understood  to  designate  the  su- 
preme legislative  assembly,  is  still  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  as 
to  perplex  every  inquiry  with  which  it  is  connected.  So  long, 
however,  as  the  King  possessed  the  power  of  summoning  the  tem-: 
poral  Peers  of  Parliament  from  amongst  the  barons  and  bannerets 
at  his  pleasure;  ^nd  so  long  as  the  Commons  neither  had  nor 
claimed  any  participation  in  the  judidal  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment, or  in  any  acts  bearing  a  judicial  character,  the  distinction 
between  the  Council  in  Parliament^  and  the  Council  out  of  Par- 
liament, was  not  always  forcibly  defined. 

Under  the  Lancastrian  kings  England  had  changed  much*  more* 
than  her  ruling  dynasty.  The  territorial  parliamentary  baronage, 
uuited  with  a  titular  nobility,  had  acquired  au  hereditary  and 
indefeasible  right  to  the  rank  of  Lords  of  Parliament.  A  Houso 
of  Lords  now  existed,  invested  with  functions  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Council  of  the.  King's  advisers,  and  who  liad 
annulled  the  authority  of  that  Council  in  Partiament  by  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  all  the  functions  of  judicature.  To  the 
Commons  also  now  belonged  the  unquestioned  right  of  sharing 
in  the  enactment  of  every  law.  Certainly  their  concurrence  in. 
any  judicial  proceeding  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Constitution, 
^et  wbeij  they  had  obtained  an  authority  which  made  them  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  it  was  not 
wholly  unreasonable  that  they  should  endeavour  to  claim  a  voice 
in  the  judicial  fuiiotions  of  the  court  of  which  they  had  beconie 
an  essential  portion.  Parliament  was  the  supreme  remedial 
court  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  no  public  statute  altering  or 
amending  tjie  general  course  of  common  law  could  now  pass 
without  their  assent,  as  one  of  the  estates,  it  was  easy  to  contend 
that  they  were  entitled  to  concur  in  any  act,  ordinance,  or  judg- 
ment, by  which  the  course  or  practice  of  the  Common  Law  ii\ 
any  particular  or  individual  case  was  altered  or  amended. 

Happily  for  England  this  reasoning  was  successfully  resisted. 
Had  it  prevailed,  the  entire  judicial  functions  of  the  ordinary, 
courts  would  have  soon  been  absorbed  by  Parliament,  or  rather 
by  the  Commons,  and  the  union  of  the  legislative  an^  judicial 
functions  would  have  worked  the  entire  subversion  of  the  law. 
Indeed  without  reference  to  constitutional  considerations  it  may. 
be  said  that  numerous  bodies  can  qever  be  trusted  as  the  arbiters 
of  the  disputes  of  individuals,  except  in  those  rare  cases  which. 
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from  ibeir  kiporta^,  or  from  tfe^ir  connexron  with  affairs  of 
«tate»  impress  the  throng  oif  judges  with  a  sense  of  their  respond 
sibility,  so  deep  as  to  silence  passion,  prejudice,  and  selfishness* 
By  chance  they  may  come  to  a  right  judgment,  but  there  is  very 
^Idoqi  any  certainty  that  they  will  act  upon  principle.  Unable, 
or  unwilling,  as  they  will  always  be,  to  submit  to  the  tedious 
an^  irksome  task  of  long  and  patient  investigation,  such  suits  a» 
are  of  minor  importance  (and  how  few  wiU  appear  otherwise 
before  a  crowd  of  legislators  J)  will  be  decided,  without  reflexion, 
by  the  zeal  of  any  favourable  or  adverse  partisan,  or  the  hot  and 
hasty  impulse  of  the  assembly-  It  was,  therefore,  fortunate  for 
ihe  country  that  the  parliamentary  authority  of  listening  to  the 
case  of  any  petitioner  who  alleged  that  he  was  remediless  at  the 
.comQM>n  law,  became  vested  in  such  courts  as  were  better  calcu** 
lated  for  the  administration  of  substantial  and  impartial  justice^ 
These  were  indeed  long  imperfect  and  of  slow  growth ;  as  upon 
some  future  opportunity  we  propose  to  show.  Jt  is  time,  howr 
ever,  to  close  our  present  inquiries:  we  are  aware,  from  the 
iure  of  our  materials,  that  they  will  still  leave  the  mind  in  doubt 
upon  several  cardinal  points :  some  new  Hghts,  we  trust,  we  have 
thrown  by  our  patient  researchjes — and  we  think  that  it  is  rerider* 
ing  some  service  to  the  community  merely  to  brii^g  materials  tor 
^ether  and  throw  out  suggestions  of  elucidation  on  so  important 
and  so  interesting  a  subject. 


Art.  V. — Travels  in  South  America,  during  the  Years  18I9-^Q- 
21 ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  present  State  of  Brazil, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chile.  By  Alexander  Caldcleugh,  Esq^. 
2  vols.  1825. 

VERY  species  of  authentic  information  regarding  the  southern 
portion  of  the  great  continent  of  America  is  the  more  parti- 
cularly welcome  at  this  moment,  when  the  long  depressed  energies 
of  so  many  millions  of  people  are  at  length  roused  into  action, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  society,  in  all  its  members,  is  assuming  a 
new  attitude.  Such  a  crisis  can  scarcely  ever  arrive  without  pam- 
ful  convulsions,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  previous  state  of  the 
South  American  provinces  to  warrant  an  expectation,  that  they 
would  in  this  respect  form  a  splendid  exception  to  the  general 
history  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  lamentable  as  the  fate  of  thi3 
fine  but'  unfortunate  country  may  have  been,  in  the  best  of  times 
that  are  gone  by,  it  probably  was  not,  at  any  period,  in  so  deplor- 
able a  condition,  as  in  that  intermediate  state  which,  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  has  called  into  play  all  the  bad  passions,  and 
provokied  a  fierce  and  desolating  warfare  between  the  adherents 
'  "      ' ^  -  "  of 
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«f  die  bU  gof^rtaneixt  on  the  o&e  hmnA,  dtlddl^fievotuttofiise^  off  th^ 
tHher^  and  tfiKoorflged  the  ii^ve  IfiditfnQs  to  rlsve^e  tlleir  aHcieht 
n^ries  on  both,  jutft  as  the  situatiofi  aiiddueceBfiee  of  ^dier  partjr 
hesft  mk&A  theit  meatts  of  attack  an^  (heir  mar^mtiiig  purposes. 
Oiie  things  however,  let  us  hope,  a^  we  i^sasottaMy  may,  that  whafs- 
errer  me  bsde  of  the  stt-uggle,  and  that  isfiue  fe  flow  scared^ 
matter  of  doubt,  the  eoaditioB  of  the  chequered  popttlatiott  v^H 
be,  ultiisately  and  permanently,  ii«or<Qfvedw 

Thepo^twbich  Mr.  Caldcleugh  heM<^  privatfe  BectmPy  tb  cmfc* 
an^assador  at  the  couit  of  the  Brazib  itiay,  perh&pd,  haVe  led 
to  form  tinreasonable  eirpectaitioBd  a;!^  to  tile  valiie  of"  that  pari  of 
ki^  W6rk  wbieb  mlated  to  this  enipire,  fi*om  tiie  opposed  a^dvan^ 
tage»  of  hi&  official  situation ;  but  (for  it  ifi  as  well  to  confesis  if  at 
once)  we  have  been  a  good  deal  disappointed*  Ori  mdny  subjects, 
on  which  we  looked  for  much  information,  the  book  is  meiagre  and 
atlssrtfsfactory;  and  on  others  there  k  a  vaguenesef  skid  generality 
of  eacpvession,  which  prevent  our  placing  implicit  reliarkie  on  h^ 
fltttbori^.  What,  ko\vevey,  he  and  heard,  w<e  ha^  no  'donbt 
be  has  faithfcdly  described  to  the  bes^  of  hi&  abiliti^  i  tmd  though 
tke  Tjook  is  heavy,  and  langnid,  and  they  who  read  for  the  sake  of 
deep  research,  or  glowing  narration,  will  be  disa^ppoint^,  yetitife 
but  to  add»  that  he  has  seen  and  heard  much,  sind  has  aNdd^ 
€onsiderab)y  to  Mr  stock  of  infermatiQn  concerning  several  p«r& 
of  South  America. 

We  know  how  difficult  i^  is  ta  convey^  by  any  description,  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  mixed  grandeur  and  soft  repose,  the  sublimity 
find  the  beauty,  of  a  mountainous  country  enri^ed  with  the  exu^- 
berance  of  a  tropical  vegetation ;  but  we  scarcely  recollect  s6  com- 
pete a  failure  as  our  author^s  attempt  to  describe  the  sptendid  ^nd 
magnificent  scenery,  which  burste  Upon  the  view,  on  passing 
through  the  gigantic  granite  portal  hito  the  great  harbotn*  of  loo 
dfe  Janeiro  ;  the  tame  and  formal  manner,  m  which  the  features  are 
here  enumerated,  without  the  least  waitnth  of  colouring,  or  glo^ 
of  feditig,  conveys,  not  the  least  idea  to  Ih^  reader  of  this  extraor<!K- 
nary  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects..  For  ^  successfiil  descrip^ 
tron  of  this  we  must  refer  him  to  the  pages  of  the  Bavariati 
travellers.  Von  Spix  and  Von  Martins,  which  we  barely  glahced 
at  in  a  former  Number.  The  gratrd  chasm  in  thre  granite  ridg^ 
through  which  the  voyager  sails  into  the  ddrk  blue  ami  of  the  ^i, 
generally  unruffled  as  an  inland  lake; — the  verdant  banks,  forming 
an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  numerous  white  hotises,  chlapeU, 
churches,  and  forts,  with  which  their  sloping  sides  are  studded  ; 
—the  succession  of  wooded  knolls,  stretching  to  the  distance  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  till  lost  in  the  grand  cluster  of  the  Organ 
Mountains,  with  their  peeked  summits,— are  all  px)nrtrayed  by 
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AMe  Iri,tettra9 «»  the  moat  vivMi  but  at  ibo  «iim«  t!riie»  fiiidifid 
cfdours.  . 

With  the  same  success,  warm  in  their  tauguage,  grouping 
the  whole  in  the  most  animated  manner,  yet  minutely  true  in  de^ 
tail,  as  some  of  us  can  testify,  have  they  described  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  country  as  they  passed  out  of  the  city,  opening  before 
them  in  every  richness  and  variety  of  ve^tation ;  the  night-scener  j 
from  a  rising  ground  which  overlooks  it,  is  also  made  the  subject 
of  a  very  spirited  sketch ;  and  they  have  given  a  very  characteristic 
outline  of  the  succession  of  animated  beings,  which  fills  up  a  day's 
space,  and  enlivens  die  depth  of  a  tropical  forest.  This  last  is  so 
much  in  the  best  manner  of  Humboldt,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  transferring  it  our  own  pages ;  and  we  do  so  with  the  les$ 
scruple,  as  the  only  department  of  natural  history  with  which 
Mr,  Galdcleugh  appears  to  be  acquainted,  is  the  far  less  interest- 
ing one  which  concerns  the  inanimate  creation,  geology  and 
mineralogy. 

'  The  Mtiuiafot,  who  is  Imto  for  the  first  time,  dojcs  not  know  wbetfaor 
kt  diall  mest  admive  the  forms,  hues,  or  voices  oi  the  aaimab.  Exoef^ 
at  noon,  when  all  living  ciieatures  in  the  torrid  zone  8«dc  shade,  and  ve<« 
pose,  and  when  a  solemn  silence  is  dtfiiised  over  the  scene,  illuvtncd  by 
the  dazding  beanas  of  the  sun,  every  hour  of  the  day  calh  into  action 
snotho*  race  of  animals.  The  morning  is  ushered  in  by  the  bowfing  of! 
the  monkeys,  the  high  and  deep  notes  of  the  tree  firogs  and  toads,  the 
Bunotoaous  diirp  of  the  grassk^pers  and  locusts.  When  the  rising 
sua  has  dispelled  the  mitta  whkh  prcoeibd  it,  dl  creatores  r^ca  in  tho 
itturft  ol  cby.  I'he  mspa  leaare  their  bi^  nests  which  hang  down  from 
the  bnaachefr  y  the  ants  issue  fiom  tlieir  dwellings*  curiously  baill  of  dtaf 
with  nibkfe  tfaay  eorar  the  trees,  and  commence  their  jonrae^ran  the  pain 
tkcy  bave  made  fat  themseives,  as  is  done  also  by  the  termites  wiiich  cast 
np  the  earth  high  and.  hr  around.  The  gayest  butterflies,  rrvsiltng  io 
tpkttdour  tbe  colours'  of  the  raii^w,  especially  numerous  HesperisB^ 
ibtter  from  flower  to  flower,  or  seek  their  £cK)d  on  the  hdad^m*,  collectai 
l»  separate  c<»mpaniss^  on  the  sunny  sandbanks  of  the  co6l  sSreaiis* .  Thd 
blue  shining  Menelaas,  Nestor,  Adonis,  Laertes,  the  bkiish.\il(hke  Idea^ 
and  the  large  Eurylochus  with-  its  oeellated  wings,  hovar  like  birds- be* 
tween  the  green  bushes  in  the  moist  valleys.  The  Feronia,  witturustting 
wid^,  flies  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  owl,  th&  Ingest  of  the 
moth  kind,  sits  immovaUy  on  the  trunk  with  outspread  win^  awaiting 
Ike  approach  of  evening.  Myriads  of  the  most-  brimant  beetles  buzz  iit 
the  air^  and  spaikle  like  jewels  on  the  fresh  green  of  tbe  leave«i  or  oH 
the  odorous  flowers.  M^time  agile  lizards,  lemarkable  for  their  fbrm^ 
aize,  and  brilUant  ocdours,  dack-rcolour^d  pcrisonons,  or  harmkas  serpents^ 
whi^  eveeed  in  sf^lendour  the  enamel  of  the  fk)wers,  glide  out  of  the 
Uiaves,  the  hollows  of  the  trees,  and  holes  in  the  ground,  and,  cueeping 
up  the  stems,  bask  in  the  sun,  and  lie  in  wait  for  insects  or  birds.  From 
this  moment  all  is  life  and  activity.    Squirrels,  troops  of  gregarious 
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monkeys^  issne  iBqnwitively  from  the  interior  of  the  woods  to  the  platiii- 
tions,  and  leap,  whistling  and  chattering,  from  tree  to  tree.  Gallina* 
ceous  jacus,  hoccos,  and  pigeons,  leave  the  branches  and  wander  about 
oo  the  moist  ground  in  the  woods.  Other  birds  of  the  most  singular 
forms,  and  of  the  most  superb  plumage,  flutter  singly,  or  in  companies, 
through  the  fragrant  bushes.  The  green,  blue,  or  red  parrots,  assemble 
on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  or  flying  towards  the  plantations  and  islands,  fill 
the. air  with  their  screams.  The  toucan,  sitting  on  the  extreme  branches, 
rattles  with  his  large  hollow  bill,  and  in  loud  plaintive  notes  calls  for  rain. 
The  busy  orioles  creep  out  of  their  long,  pendent,  bag-shaped  nests,  to 
visit  the  orange  trees,  and  their  sentinels  announce  with  a  loud  scream- 
ing cry  the  approach  of  man.  The  flycatchers  sitting  aloof,  watching 
for  insects,  dait  from  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  with  rapid  flight  catch 
the  bovering  Menelaus  or  the,  shining  flies  as  they  buzz  by.  Meantime, 
the  amorous  thrush,  concealed  in  the  thicket,  pours  forth  her  joy  in  a 
Strain  of  beautiful  melody ;  the  chattering  inanakins,  calling  &om  the 
close  bushes,  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  in  the  full  tones  of  the 
nightingale,  amiise  themselves  in  misleading  the  hunters  5  "ftnd  the  wood- 
pecker makes  the  distant  forests  resound  while  he  picks  the  bark  from 
l4ie  trees.  Above  all  these  strange  voices,  the  metallic  tones  of  the  ura-> 
ponga  sound  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  resembling  the  strokes  of 
the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  which,  iappearing  nearer  or  more  renaote  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  songster,  fill  the  wanderer  with  astonish- 
ment. AVhile  thus  every  living  creature  by  its  actions  and  voice  gi'eets 
the  splendour  of  the  day,  the  delicate  humming-birds,  rivalling,  in  beauty 
and  lustre,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  hover  round  the  brightest 
powers.  When  the  sun  goes  down  most  of  the  animals  retire  to  rest ; 
only  the  slender  deer,  the  shy  pecari,  the  timid  agouti,  and  the  tapir  still 
graee  around  3  the  nasua  and^he  opossum,  the  cunning  animals  of  the 
rdme  race,  steal  through  the  obscurity  of  the  wood  watching  for  prey^ 
till  at  last  the  howling  monkeys,  the  sloth  with  a  cry  as  of  one  in  dis- 
tress, the  croaking  frogs,  and  the  chirping  grasshoppers  with  their  mono- 
tonous note,  conclude  the  day ;  the  cries  of  the  macuc,  the  capueira,  the 
goat-sucker,  and  the  bass  tones  of  the  bull-frog  announce  the  approach 
of  night.  Myriads  of  luminous  beetles  now  begin  to  fly  about  like  ignes 
fatal,  and  the  blood-sucking  bats  hover  like  phantoms  in  the  prdbuad 
tterkness  of  the  night.'~pp.  244— 249. 

The  new  Brazilian  Empire  is,  indeed,  a  tempting  subject  for 
a  traveller's  pencil;  in  whatever  light  we  view  it — whether  we 
examine  its  mountain  ridges,  clothed  to  their,  very  sunmiits  with 
noble  forests,  while  within  they  are  stored  with  gold,  diamonds^ 
topazes,  and  other  precious  metals  and  stones— its  spacious  plains, 
covered  with  tiie  richest  pasturage— its  valleys  smilmg  with  culti- 
vation, on  a  soil  pregnant  with  all  the  luxuries,  the  conveniences 
and  the  necessaries  of  life— its  rivers  communicating  with  a  coast 
full  of  safe  and  convenient  harbours,  so  happily  situated  ad  to  com- 
mand a  ready  commerce  with  every  part  of  the  world-^or,  lastly, 
the  general  salubrity  of  its  clhnate,  in  every  degree  of  latitudef 
'  '  y  from 
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(jtffsxi  the  e^ator  to  35^  south,  favour^bite  in  .  some  pai;t  or  ather 
tp  the  growth  and  production  of  every  useful  and  yaltia|)le  article 
Qf  the  vejgretable  Ungdom-^in  all  and  every  of  these  pomts  Brazil* 
miist  be  consictered  as  a  couiiuj  peculiarly  favoured  by  mtixre^ 
equalled  ty'very  few,  and  certainly  not  excelled  by  any.       '  / 

But  all  these  inestimable  advantages  were^  in  a  great  cj^ec,? 
lost  to  the  inhabitants;  while,  as  a  colony  of  Portugal,  Brazil  waa 
subject  to  the  paral}^ing  restrictions  of  the  mother^ountry.  ^'W 
accession  of  the  court,  therefore,  could  be  considered  by  iht'io^ 
(onists  in  no  other  light  than  as  a. most  auspicious  event,  and  was 
accordingly  hailed  with  acclamations  of  joy  .  The  ports,  which  had 
hitherto,  been  rigidly  closed,  were  now  thrown  open  to  foreigners 
wid  foreign  commerce.  Not  fewer,  according  to  Von  Spix  a»d 
Martius,  than  twenty-four  thousand  Portugueze  tfocked  to  t&e* 
shores  of  Brazil,  besides  English,  French,  Dutch,  Germans  and 
Italians «  At  that  period  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
estknated  50,0()0.  The  authors  above-mentioned  state  it  to* 
have  risen,  in  1817,  to  1 10,000 ,  and  Mr.  Caldcleugh  gives^  it  i» 
1821  as  amounting  to  135v000,  of  which  he  supposes  105,000  to 
be  negroes,  and  4,000  foreigners.  The  total  population  of  Brazil, 
fnchiding  the  Indians,  is  calculated  to  be  from  3,500,000  ta 
4,000,000.  What  the  proportion  of  slaves  may  be  is  not  easy  to  as- 
^tain ;  hut  it  is  enonnous,  and  must  be  rapklly  acctunulating,  if  it 
be  true  diat  not  fewer  than  20,000  are  imported  apnually  into  Rio 
de  Janeiro  alone,  exclusive  of  Bahia  and  the  other  ports,  for  which 
must  be  added  at  ledst  10,000  more — a  number  which  must  cost 
to  Africa  an  annual  drain  of  at  least  40,000  of  it^  unhappy  na^: 
tives.  Yet  these  importations  are,  in  feet,  not  only  useless,  but 
iiyiirious  to  the  country,  and,  indeed,  could  only  be  tolerated  by 
a  race  of  men  destitute  of  all  energy,  and  wholly  given  up, to 
babhs:  of  sloth  and:  indolence. :  Here/ however,  the  negro-  i^  at 
feast  not  driven  to  labour  with  the  cart-*whip;  on  the  contrary; 
Mr.  CaMcleugh  tells  us, '  they  appear  in  many  cases  to  do  air  tiwi^f 
please^  and  compfctdy  rule  their  indolent  nlasters.'  '  Without 
wishing  It,*^  s^rys  this  author,  *  to  be  inferred  that  they  lead  an  en- 
viable life,  iiob'ody  eaii  affirm,  oh  sieeing  them  singing  and  dancing 
in  the  streets,  that  they  are  wretched)  ancl  contimially  pininjr  over 
^hek  unhappy  fate.'  The  Bavarian  travellers  fi-e^Uently  lydd 
san^  language,  and  they  give,  a  curious  in^ance  of  the  ^enerral 
kind  feeluig  of- the  Portugueze  towards- their  slaves,  uf^negire  of 
•Minius  Gera<^»,  wha  had  been  hired  to  attend  theit  mules,-  ab*^ 
winded,  and  being  found  and  Wougbt  back,  they  were  advised> 
instead  of  punishing  him  fm  his  miscondwct,  to  speaks  kindly  t6 
him  and  to  give  him  a  g«M>d  large  glass  «f  Wandy;"  a  niode  of 
treatment  op^'i^ing)  we  shoaM  hMe  thought,  rather  as  a  rei^'ard 
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fojr  past  offences,  than  encouragement  for  ftitore  amendment. 
Somedimg  may  be  collected  from  this  little  incident ;  tbe  Bra- 
zilians may  be  indulgent  masters,  and- their  slaves  may  lead  easy* 
Hves;  this  is  at  least  in  a  certain  degree  consolatory;  but  we^ 
cannot  see  any  reason  to  infer  that  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  at 
work  among  tiiem,  of  that  any  thing  is  .  really  done  for  their  moral, 
or  iptellectual  advancement.  . 

In  no  part  of  the  vrorfd  afre  slaves  enfi-anchisied  »ou  more  easy 
terms  than  in  the  Brazils,  though  their  condition  is  rarefy  xKan^e^; 
for  the  better  by  becoming  free;  for  it  is  observed,  that  the  ne^ 
blacks  are  generally  the  most  idle,  vicious  and  disorderly,  ind  by' 
their  dissolute  habits  bring  themselves  and  families  to  distress ' 
Unaccustomed  to  spend  a  moment  in  thought,  Aey  are  usually 
improvident  and  utterly  unlit  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Some- 
times, However,  they  so  far  succeed  as  to  become  slave-owners 
tiiemselves,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case,. thejr  are  thcTnost  cnieF 
and  tyrannical  of  masters — '  to  tuni  a  black  mto  the  world,'  saytf 
Mr.  CaldclEiigh,  *  absolutely,  in  many  cases,  without  common 
Sense  to  direct  his  steps,  so  far  from  beiiig  a  charitable  deed,  is; 
on  the  contrary,  one  every  way  worthy  of  reprehension.'  We 
<j[uite  agree  with  him,  but  we  are  a  little  surprised  that  his  reflec- 
tion stops  here,  and  does  not  ascend  a  little  higher  to  the  cause* 
of  tliat  want  of  common  sense  and  intelligence.  We  suppose  b^ 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  theory  of  the  lower  order  of  Bra- 
^lianis  as  to  the  original  formation  of  this  oppressed  race. 

'  At  the  time,  say  they,  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  Satan  looked  on  an<^ 
formed  a  man  of  clay,  but  every  thing  he  touched  b6comhig  black;  h6 
determined  to  wash  him  white  in  the  Jordan :  on  his  approachr  the  rivc^ 
retired,  and  lie  had  only  time  to  posh  the  black  matt  on  the  wet  sand/ 
^hlcb  touching  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  tb^  palms  of  his  hands,  accounts 
1»  the  whiteness  of  these  parts.  The  Bevll,  in  a  stute  of  irritation^ 
struck  his  creation  on  the  nose,  by  wbiph  the  flatness  of  that  organ  wa» 
acc^plished.  The,  negro  then  begged'  fdi*  mercy,  and  humbly  repret 
fented  tliat  no  blame  could  be  ^ttao^ed  to  him^  upon  w^ich  the  oUier^ 
some^iing  pacified,  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  by  tbe  beat  of  bis  haiids^ 
purled  his  hair  in  the  way  it  is  seen  at  the  present  day.'— vol.  i.  pp.  86, 87/ 

If  do  not  mistake  him,  l^>weyer,  he  seems  to  think  it  better 
that  tbe.  masters  should  retain  their  slaves,  fortn  cpnnection^  witb 
tbeiem&les*  and  produce  a  race.oC  mulattoes,  which  with  the  mua- 
ciilnr  pawer  of  one  race  added  to  the  intelligence  of  the  o^hei;* 
would  produce  a  population  of  free  men  fit  fof  every  purpp^e^ 
^Uld  well  calculated  to  supersede  the  importation  of  African  ae- 

goes.   The  eictreiae  morality  of  this  is  obvious  enough;  but  be 
rgets  thsit  children  in  all  slave  couutries.  follow  the  condition  of 
ibp  mothev;  of^^bicb  he  himself  nientious  ^n  amusing  instance 
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'm  a  Padre  Cat^  v/ko  had  f  few  !nuIattQ  9lNi|s, '  tw^^  wIh^h  he' 
toM;  and  die  otbers  performed  the  pleasing  wd  filial  %ot  of 
lying  their  fatiber  nkout  the  lawn  m  ^a  sedan-ehair.'  ,  ,  ,  - 
It  is  greatl}r  to  he  lamented  that  itbe  Coade  de  laf^iams^  amwf 
Ae  maoy  improvements  whidi  he  introduced  into  Bra^^s^  did 
net  avail  hin^lf  of  his  ntuaton  to  put -a  stop  the  . delb^t^e 
traffic  VOL  slaves^  «q  far,  at  least,  as  to  cheek  a  funA^  in^r^,- 
tioh.  But  dm  nefarious  trade  c^mnot  coni^ntte.loiig  in.  Soutli 
America.  Hianmed  in  as  the  Braaib  arje  hy  Colun^a, 
Chile  and.  Buenos  Ayres^ia  aU  of  which  the  traffic  hasi  fjeased,raad 
die  negroes  ha^  become,  or  are  inrthe  course  of  becoining,  free^ 
Brazil  will  he  cxnnpdied  to  fellow  the  example;  wbi^  ^  hftd 
bettor .doi.as  aa  act  of  grace  thaa  wait  till  the  slaves  ,d$np»ind  the 
same  piirilegB^  whkh  have  been  concealed  to  their  neighbouring 
bwtAvoki^  iveUw  ^niater  enoearag^d  Kleratur<9,  and  pernyitt^ 
Aec{e8tatdid^nEiiiti  a  licaMc^  preas,  which  Ws,  graduallj  h§e» 
bead,  from  asosi  of'ito  shackles;  so- that  political  and  parly 
pamphtet&issuet  from  iu  tod  a  gaz^eUe  ia  pubhshed  twice  a  week« 
f  he  .{iresent  .^feipercu*  seems  disposed  to  eaaeourage  literature^ 
urts  ^mdiSGicince);  hst  being,  young  man  of  a  vivid  aiid  volatilie 
t^permiiient>  wjioae  education  has  iiot  been  of  the  best  kind,  he 
is  said  to  be  ca{mcious,  self^^wiUed  and  despotic;  and  we  uiir 
derstaaid  he  has.  recently  commkt^  an  act  against  some  «inforN« 
nate  Germans,  which,  if  extended  to  the  subjects'of  Great  ^ritajs 
or.the  United 'States,  might  leid.'  to  conseqiteiices.  affectiqg  ;,tbe 
stdbilsty  of  his  new  empire^  These  poor  men,  who,  emigrated  o^ 
the  faitlt  of . being  received  as  colonists^  to  cultivate  the  land  ,  and 
work  the.  mines,  were  on  their  animal  pressed  into  the  Brazilian 
army  ;^  and  to  prevent  dic&r  escBpe,  notices  were  sent  to  the  foreign 
^sfaippnig.  in  the  ^^ort  not  to  receive  them  on  board,,  as  being  de^ 
tetters.  Schools,  howfever,  are  fonnii^  under  his  auspices ;  thei^e 
ka  pubLfac  library,  to  which  hk  father  gave  70,000  volumes,  caiTf/ 
rkd.  away  from  Portugal;  a  museum  of  natural  history,  smd  a 
^hool  of  surgery.  Liectur^  are  read  in  na^ral  history>  move  pa£<> 
licndaily  in.  botany,  by  Fra  Leandro  do  Saoramento,  a  learned 
Carmelite,  who  has  a  nursery  of  rare  plants  close  to  the  city>; 
there  is  also,  at/a  little  distance;  a  botanical  garden.  Be»des  theses 
there  is  an  academy  for  die  arts,  containing  a  galleiy  pf  paintings, 
.and  a  hospkal  wkh  other  (Ataidtable  ii^tttutions ;  and  it  is  stated 
'that  the  inhabitants  show  a  disposition  to  profit  by  and  encourage 
these  landabie  estaUishments.  Music  is  much  cultivated  by  the 
ladies/  and  there  is  an  opera,^  but  the  performers^  are  confined 
(faidiy,  if  ;iiqt  wholly,  to  persons  of  colour;  but  it  is  said  that  Don 
Pedro  is  so  particularly  attached  to  music,  that  he  soiB#timea4oes 
-not  disdain  to  lead  thff  dinfey  band  htm^c^. 
,1  1 2  The 
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"  The  ben^At9  -already  felt  by  the  reeuyvai  oif  nutoiy  libfltriclioni  oft 
t^iAe  \i^  inftised  a  spirit  adventure  into  the  iidiabitants  ol' 
Hio  unknown  before;  more  attivity  tiian  formerly  is  tiisplayed  by 
tuany  of  the  shopkeepert ;  aH  the  mailiets  hkve  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  are  tiow  well  stocked  with  butcher's  nieat,  poultry, 
fisfa^  fruit  and  fegetables^  Of  fruits  in  particular  no  country  can 
bb^  a  greal^  yariety— the  orange^  pine-appde,  grenadilla,  guava, 
^nastard-apple,  ciEisheWr  jannbo^  jambatieaba^  mango,  the  prolific 
and  nutritive  banana,  and  the  plantain,  are  widiin  £e  reach  of  the 
jloorest  inhabitants*  Besides  the*  conunon  vegetables,  of  Europe, 
tliey  have  excellent  yams  and  sweet  potatoes  ;  and  the  mandioca 
and  maize  ar€f  the  chief  articles  of  subsistence  for  the  slaves.  The 
cocoa  or  choccdate  tree,  indigo  and  tobacco,  are  raised  as  articles 
bf  commerce;,  but  the  staple  products  of  Brazil,  and  the  great 
sources  of  wealth,  are  coffee,  cotton,  and  suga^  which  widi  gcdd* 
l^ecious  stones,,  drugs,  dye  woods,.  taHow  and  hidesy  they  export 
liii%fupn  fop  our  m^nufactuiies  to  the  amount,,  k  is  8aid,.in  die  year 
•r8«0;of  i?l,860,000;  andin  1821.,of  jf2,250sO(XX  Theannual 
revenue  of  Brazil  is  sliated  to  be  about  ^2,500,000,  whidi  is 
tiearly  double  its  amount  during  the  residence  of  the  king..  It 
diises  principally  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  anid  the 
ffiUibfthe  produce  of  the  gold  mines.  The  whole  value  of  this 
itietal  annually  produced  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  one 
ttitlion  sterling. 

"  'Not  satisfi^  with  so  many  valuable  articles  of  commeisce,  it 
was  conceived  ihlat  the  introduction  of  the  tea  plant  might  ia  a 
«h6rt  time  supersede' the  necessity  of  going  to  China  for  diat  arti« 
(ek ;  and  iaccardingly  some  hundreds  of  Chinese  from  the  tea 

I plantations  were  imported,  together  with  a  number  of  the  plants^ 
n  the  year  1 8^,  the  plan  had  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  number 
^plants  amounted  to  about  six  thousand;  but  it  was  fouiid  thi^ 
*atmough  the  shrub  had  been*  planted,  the  leaves  plucKed,  dsied 
tod^  prepared  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  China,  die  infii«> 
iSioii  haj^  a  rough  and  earthy  taste,  without  any  of  that  fine  aro- 
iniirtic  fl^<^r  which  the  teas  of  China  possess.  By  this  time  the 
cGhihese-  had  idso  become  home-^iek;:  many  of  them  had  died,  and 
•dfhers  left  the  garden  and  repaired  to  the  town,  where  they  may 
•itillbe  seen  Selliiig  their  toys  and  tfaehr  too^fioe  in  the  streets;  and 
ertded  a  f(>olish  attempt  to  open  a^  new  source  of  wealth,, 
'which  in  fact  was  hot  wantCKl,  and  never  could  sueceed  where  the 
'price  of  labour  exceeded  two-^pence  or  three-pence  a  day. 

The  climate  of  the  Brazils-  ia  good,  both  in  those  parts  which 
•are-widiin  and  diose  ^thout  the  tippic,  and  the  populadoa  is 
<  j[;jbfierrily  healthy.  '  The  diseases^'  say  the  Bavar^n  travellers,. 
^  most  fre<{uent,.  are  f  Obronical:  diarriiosasi  dropsy,,  intermitting 
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imra,  ^ppUfb  and  lt]?(lrooeIe ;  and  of  tham,  petfakips^  obl^rdie: 
last  cm  he  coastd^^  as  endemk  asd  peouUar  to  the  cityJ 
F^rs  are  by  do  means  so  common  in  Rio  as  migkt  be  expected 
from  riic  unwbciiesome  exhalations  of  a  marshy  swamp^  which  cxf 
tends  into  the  suburbs  and  receives  all  the  filth  of  the  city.  The 
exhalation  from  this  place  entices  diousands  of  the  common  vul- 
ture to  feed  upon  the  garbage,  which  they  are  permitted  to,  do' 
without  molestation,  bemg  considered  here,  as  anciently  they  were 
in  'Egypt,  fhe  best  and  most  useful  of  scavengers.  This  swamp 
will,  no  ddubt,  in  time  be  drained  by  proper  sluices,  and  the  sea 
kept  out  by  dykes:;  bcrt  the  Brazilians  seem  not  to  have  discovere<l 
as  yet  die  comforts  or  utiKty  of  cleanliness.  In  the  lower  parts 
of  the  houses,  fire-wood  and  rubbish  of  every  sort  areiieaped  up» 
to  become  the  nurseries  of  fieas,  mosquitoes,  scorpions,  and  other 
noxious  and  disgusting  insects.  Rats  are  innumerable,  and  appear 
to  dread  no  enemy  in  the  canine  race,  as  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
observe  whole  troc^s  of  the  two  animals  feeding  amicably  toge- 
ther at  the  same  heap  of  garbage.  The  streets  mre  much  infested 
with  dogs,  which  being  left  to  seek  dieirown  subsistence,  are  in  a 
state^  of  constant  warfare  with  tlie  negroes.  Mr.  Caldcleugh  says 
the  hydrophobia  is  unkiiown ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  the  pro- 
cess of  worming,  so  common  with  us,  may  contribute  to  ;this  dis- 
ease by  depriving  the  animal  of  one  of  die  salivary  ducts. 

Besides  diese  town-»nuisances  there  are  many  very  serious  draw- 
backs to  be  set  against  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Brazils.  Ants 
and  termites  swarm  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  commit  great 
ravages  in  thebouses  and  property  of  the  inhabitants;  andtnosqm- 
toes,  ticks  and  jiggers,  are  among  the  inferior  plagues,  bothwimin 
doors  and  widiout.  Scolopendras,  centipedes,  scorpions,  hmaeu)^ 
toads  and  -frogs,  abound  in  the  woods.  Spiders  m  enormous  site 
spin  their  webs  of  such  strength,  as  to  catch  the  smaller  kinds  of 
birds.  Shakes,  in  great  variety,  are  very  numerous,  and  the  bite 
of  several  species  is  frequently  attended  widi  fatal  consequences; 
The  boa  constrictor  attains  the  size  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  aud  its  skin^  when  tanned,  is  said  to  make  excellent  boots. 
Ratde-snakes  are  numerous  and  grow  to  a  large  sige.  Mr.  Cald- 
cleugh was  informed,  that  in  many  of  the  farms  two  or  dire© 
slaves  lost  their  lives  annually  by  the  poison  of  this  reptUc.  In  tfas 
proiidce  of  the  Mines  the  following  extraordmary  circumstancse  ii 
srid  to  have  happened : 

.  *  At  Saint  Joao  del  Rey,  a  young  man  went  into  the  woods,  hiti^ 
on  the  instep  by  a  rattle-«nake>  came  home  ill  and  died  His  widow 
(time  being  very  precious  with  the  fair  sex  in  Brazil)  soon  married  again,^ 
and  her  second  availed  himself  of  the  dotkes  of  the  first,  and  am<^ 
other  things  put  on  a  pair  of -boots.  He  was  shortly  afterwds  tak^ii 
/      •  i3  ill 
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ifi  Itnd'  died.  A'  third,  hasbftnd  ^  fdikwred  and  experianeed  tiie  8«di/&  iilei 
Amther  Brsa9liaD>  litlie^  alarmed  by.  what  bad  happened,  ancl  ioduced^ 
perhapft^  by  the  liCcumulation  of  wealthy  beqasne  the  fourth  husband^  aqd 
by  chance  discovered  the  fang  of  a  rattie-snake  stidiLiDg  through  the  in- 
step of  the  boot,  which  being  worn  by  his  predecessors,  had,  in  a  climate 
where. mortification  soon  occurs,  been  without  doubt  the  cause  of  their 
^eaths/— vol.i.  p.  39^  40. 

^  A. belt  of  mountains,  of  the  average  height  of  4,000  feet,  runs 
mxih  and  south  at  no  great  distance  from,  and  nearly  parallel  to, 
the  sea-coast,  about  die  central  part  of  the  Brazils.  Several 
atreams  fall  from  these  mountains,  tho^e  on  the  eastern  side  into 
tKe  Atlantic,  but  the  n^ore  nume;rous  and  considerable  ones  on  the 
Avestern  side  swell  the  Parana  in  its  course  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Tlie  eastern  rivers  are  not  navigable,  except  perhaps  the  Rio  de 
Francisco,  whose  tributary  brsawches  rise  out  of  the  very  centre 
qf  the  mining  district. 

,  The  waot  of  roads  is  a  greater  drawback  on  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Brazils  than  the  want,  of  navigable  rivers. ,  The 
fertile  district  of  Santo  Paulo  communicates  with  the  bay  of 
Santos  by  one  road  over  the  ridge  of  mountains,  but  it  is  pass- 
able only  by  mules.  The  populous  district  of  the  Minas  Geraes 
has  no  communication  with  (he  capital,  but  by  the  port  of 
Estrella,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  from  whence  tliere  is  a  road 
travelled  only  by  horses  or  mules  ^  yet  all  the  gold  is  brought  down 
]^y  this  route.  The  whole  distance  from  Rio  to  Villa  Kica,  th& 
capital  of  Minas  Geraes,  does  not  exceed  240  miles,  yet  it  oc- 
ctipied  Mr.  C^ldcleugh  fifteen  days  hard  travelling  to  reach  it. 
It  appears  from  his  accoi|nt  of  this  mining  district,  and  also 
from  that  of  Von  Spix  and  Martins,  that  gold  is  abundantly 
scattered  throi^fi.  the  rocka  of  the  mountains,  the  superincum- 
bent soil,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  over  surface  of  many 
thousand  square  miles  iii  e^ctent,  but  generally  in  such  minute  par- 
ticles as  to  re<juire  a  considerable  degree  of  labour  in  collecting  it; 
sometirties  it  is  fonni  in  crystals,  sometimes  in  a  dendritical  form, 
an4  more  rarely  in  lumps ;  of  the  latter  a  piece  was  found  at  Vflla. 
]^ica  \yhich  weighed  sixteen  pounds!  It  iss^id  that  this  naetal 
tas  frequently  been  found  in  little  lumps  under  the  roots  of  plants 
pulted  out  of  the  ground,  having  accidentally  b.een  washed  &ither 
the  rains.  So  universiilly  mdeed  is  gold  disseminated  over 
the  central  parts  of  the  Brazils,  that  a  golden  shower,  more  ex* 
teiisive  and  substantial  tjiap  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  poured 
mto  the  lap  of  Danae,  might  be  supposed  to^  have  fallen  upon 
them.  Even  in  the  streets  of  Rio^  children  may  be  seen,  after 
Wa'v}'^  fains,  picking  up^ieces  of  gold. 

Jn  tlie  mountains  this  pieciou^>  metal,  is  found  iu  a  red  heavy 
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fhmsi,  in.  bed^.  of  •dtiy-^t/t^  quiffUy  aftict-9bite»  or  4o  Vtili9  of  Qttifts 
*tiid  re«t  irQMt43iie.  It  uyaaily^  assumes*  its  most  bMmtiful  focm  ift 
'tfie  Iwrge^Mimd  itm  «ii<NHBlftte;  b  also  feuiicl  in  armtcai 
*irott  pyrites.  All  the  iramerous  «^b*eam•  that  trickle  doi«m  die 
sides  of  the  mountains,  but  more  eipeciaHy  tfiose  at  their  feet 
which  limine  a  slow  and  nntddy  character,  are  aurffeNMls,  not 
only  in  their  beds  but  their  banks  also.  Nor  is  gold  the  only 
tFeasnre  that  th^  Minas  Geraes  possesses.  We  are  assured  by 
'  VotI  Spix  atid  Milrtnis^  that  almost  every  kind  of  metal  is  to  be 
fbtind  here,  with  the  ei^eption  of  silver;  ironstone,  which  mttj 
be  considered  to  form  the  chief'  component  part  of  the  long 
chain,  is  so  rich  as  to  produce  nin^  per  cent,  of  metib^;  lead  is 
found  b^ond  the  Rio  de  S.  Francisco ;  copper  in  S.  Doihingos ; 
manganese  in  Paraopeba  ;  platinat  in  several  of  the  mountain 
-streams ;  quick*silver,  arsenic,  bismu^,  antim6iiyj  and  red^lead 
ore,  about  Villa  4lica;  diamonds  in  Tejnco  *tad-  Afoait^;  yfellow, 
blue  arid  white  topazes>  gra^s  and  bluish  green  aquanmarines,  red 
and  green  tourmalins,  ehrysoberyls^  garnets,  and  amethysts,  in 
Minas  Novas.  To  wlAch  may  bemadded  thilt  which-  is^^  or  ought 
to  be,  die  greatest  of  all  iti^easures,  yet  tiite'  most  neglected,  a 
very  fertile  s(mI  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetfttion,  capable-  of 
producing  every  luxury  atid  necessary  of  life,  imder  a  climal^ 
which,  from  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  is  tenipei^te  and  agree- 
able. But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  auri  sadru  ^'afnes  ha*  exerted  a 
•baleful  inikienee  over  the  infatuated  inhabitants.  Neglecting 
agticuhural  pursuits,  their  whole  aUtention  has  tiH  very  lately  been 
drawn  to  the  mines,  a  teWery  in  which  the  great  prize  generalty 
•remaitis  in  the  wheel.  It  is  ^i  cnripiis'Ctrc(irii6tance,atat&d  by  the 
Bavarian  travellers^  that  at  the  fii%t  place  they  entered  in  the  goM 
klistrict,  the  only  currency  was  A  depreciated  pQpei*-«ttoney,  with  a 
large  number  of  forged  'notes.  Mr.  Cakkleugh  thus  describes 
die  capital : — 

^  As  Villa  Rica  may  be  considered  tlie  epiporium  of  the  Mirias  Geraes, 
and  as  the  thorongbfare  to  tbe  diamond'  district  and  other  parts  in  the 
interior  of  Brazil,  there  is  still  the  appearance  of  much  bustle  ;  but  it  is 
^jaite  evident  from  the  deserted  bouses  and  general  appearance  of  neglect, 
that  it  no  longer  boasts  the  popHfation  that  it  ence  eontirfn^,  nor  tbe 

.affluence  which  at  oae  itiibe  prevaikd  in  sttcli  an  e«trasrdin«ry  degrae. 

,No  j^Mse  exhibk»a:iiioi»JBttre8tiag  tpectada  to  tke.meray^t.diaQ  this. 
A  Jarge  mouataia^^bkkly  viotaed  widi  ffold^  draws^  on  >bat  actoimt,  a 
population  of  c^pwards  of  thirty  tbpu^d  p<^oii8>  wbo^  in  >the  coMTse 

.  sixty  or  seventy  years,  exhaust  its  predous  riclies.  With  nothing  else  to 
recommend  it,  the  ?oiI  being  very  unproductive,  and  the  immediate  inha- 
bitants little  inclinQd  by  love  of  agricultur^e' to  endeavour  to  improve  it, 
the  population,  at  the  end  of  a  centuiy,  decreases  to  a  third  of  it§  former 

'  number^  and  the  streets  and  .the  palace,  the  governor,  and  the  establish. 
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)um%  are  allotie  Mt  as  inominieiitr  of  the  extrtoitiimfy  ndba  mkich  mux 
previdted.  Poyerty  has  now  her  fuU  swey  ;at  .Vilb  Rie«$  .the  ftroett 
simn  with  iDeDcHoaajte,  :who,  if  ;disea$ed^  ofiofiqte  tbem^elves  finitely  to 
be^l^j  but  if  in  beaUh^ralternately  try  (be  b^ljn  the  streams  ai^  tbe 
43fij|rity  of  tjbe  more  affluent  in  the  town.*— vol.  ii.  p.  249,  250. 

;  There  are  three  modes  of  collecting  the  spattered  particles  pf 
gold — by  scooping  up  .the  sediment  of  rivers — by  splitt^g  tl^ 
with  ,  fire  or  gunpowder,  and  .cari7iEig  the  fragn^enta  to  a 
8tmnping--miU-Tand  by  turning^  streams  of  water  into  treofcb^s 
Boade  in  loaoi^  auriferous  soil^.^along  the  declivities,  of  tlie  moun- 
tsinsi'  The: few  solitary  negroes  that, are  now  empjbyed  ^  th)e 
j2ai^^,;or  washing-places,  may  still  be  ^een,  eacb  with  his  wooden 
bowl, '  picking  up,'  says  Mr.  Caldcleugh, '  a  miserable  apd  uq- 
certain.  subsistence  of  a  few  virUems  daily.'  The  isolated  hi)l 
upon  which  Villa  Rica  stands,  appears  from  the  base  to  the  sunv- 
mit  abscdutely  like  a  honeycomb,  by  the  perforations  that  have 
be^n  made  into  the  veins  or  nests  of  quartz.  Whatever  gold  is 
fo^ad.  nius^  be  carried  to  the  registering  office,  in,  order  to  b^ 
smeltQd  and  fined,. that  the  Emperor  may  receive  his  fifth,  and 
gpodcare  is  taken,  by  placipg  guard-bouses,  that  as  little  smug- 
gling as  possible  may  be  carried  on.  At  the  diamond  mines  of  Te- 
jucQ,  the  pegrc^  yirho.  are  suspected  of  concealing  diamonds,  are 
jturaed  over  to  an  old  woman,  who  acts  as  the  village  doctress,  and 
doses  them  with  strpng  decoctions  of  plants.  Mr.  Caldcleugh 
n^entions  an  instance  of*  an  old  woman  of  this  kind  practicing  upon 
a  lady,  o*  her  way  from  Villa  Rica  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  was 
stopped  at  the  regiatro  on  suspicion  of  concealing  a  very  large  and 
valuable  diamond ;  which  the  old  wonifn  yery  shortly  produced, 
and  was  rewarded  for  her  pains. 

,  The  process  of  amalgamation,  without  which  the  gold  can  nevQr 
Jbe  [H-op^rJly  ^parated  from  tbe  specular  ironstone,  antimony,  and 
araenic,  is  but  ill  understood  and  little  practised.    Indeed  the 
general  want  of  proper  management  of  the  metal  fully  corresponds 
>\:ith  the  defecjive  manner  of  working  the  mines. 

the  riv^r  Ypanema  an  iron-foundery  has  been  established, 
which  is  now  worked  by  .Germans,  after  having  been  abandoned 
hy  some  Swedish  miners,  introduced  by  the  Conde.  Liiihares. 
These  poor  people,  disgusted  and  dissatisfied  with  the  idleness, 
irregularity,  and  impracticabpity  of  the  mulattoes  and  n^roes, 
soon  became,  like  the  Chinese,  lingerki^  and  longing  after  their 
native  land,  and  spmp  of  them  having  died,  the  others  took  an 
early  opportunity  to  quit  the  country.  The  ore  is  rich,  prpr 
ducing  nmety  per  cent:,  but  the  iron  is  brittle,  owing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  the  nature  of  the  charcoal.  Werje  there  arje  any  goond 
...  -      -  i'oa<|s 
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It  would  appear  fcoln  tke  ^vurkln  tramellers,  lhat  tbe  Ktdb 
pmfit  ari^g  from  the  ibkrch  af£er  gold  has  at  l^gth  induclHllh^ 
iidiabitants  of  the  ndniag  districts  to  turn  thetr  attention,  to  thei^ 
fertile  ianda^  ^  a  sorer  soudrce  of  wedtfa ;  and  that,  wherever^  thit 
hftii  been  the  case,tte  appearance  of  their  houses  wkhqut,  and 
tbdl*  neatness  and  comfort  within,  form  a  striking  cdnlrast  with 
the  residences  of  diose  who  continue  die  piinsuit  after  goid«  •  The 
population  too>  as  neight  be  expected,  appears  rapidly  on  th^ 
vttcrease  within  the  last  few  years.  Thus  in  1 808,  Mime  Oemm 
contained  U  total  of  433^040,  of  .  whom  180,97^  vifere  n^roes^and, 
in  18£0,  there  were  621,885  of  which  165,£10  onlr  wer^  dme9* . 

The  miners  might  take  a  lesson  from  their  southern  ne^hfooiirs 
in  the  district  of  Santo  Paulo,  m4o  with  half  the  population,  and 
not  a  third  part  of  the  slaves  m  Minas  Geraes,  produce  . more  real 
wealth  firom  their  cattle  and  agriculture,  than  all  the.gdd  and 
precious  stones  brought  from  the  latter,  and  are  infinitely  superior 
m  civilization  and  aH  the  Comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.   On.  the 

E kills  behind  ,  tbe  Sierra,  the  farms  are  stocked  with  Arises  and 
omed  cattle,  the  numbers  of  which  amount  from  two  to.focty  tfadu*^ 
sand  on  a  dingle  farm.  From  the  catde  they  derive  milk  and  cheese^ 
driisd  flesh,  hides,  and  taliow,  which  are  sent  down  by  hories  and 
mules  io  &e  port  of  Santos.  They  have  most  of  th^.ftuits  pecu-r 
Jiar  to  U-opical  climates.  The  pine-«{^le  grows  wild,  coieerii^ 
extensive  spots  of  ground,  and  when  cultivated  the  fruit,  attems 
an  extraordinary  size  and  delicious  flavour.  ^  A  pleasant  md 
vdiolesome  wine  is  made  from,  it;  and  one  of  a  light  and  agreeable 
flavour  is  also  eicpresaed  from  the  fruit  of  the  jabuticaba  ( wyrtw 
caul^hra)  which  has  been  brought  out  of  tne  woods,  and  very 
generally  cultivated,  as  being  one  of  die  best  fruits  of  die  country; 
The  mulberry  thrives  well,  and  the  silk-worm  produces  a  beau- 
tiful thread.  Here  too  is  a  species  of  worm  found  ]:]dentifully  oik 
a  laurel-like  shrubs  which  spins  a  more  delic^e  and  briHiant  fibre 
than  the  common  silk-worm*  The  codiineal  plant,  and  insect  are 
every  where  found,  but  totally  neglected,  and  iiidigo  gixms  as  a 
weed.  ' 
.  The  brief  sketch  we  have  ^ven  of  this  magiufiewt  country,  so 
peculiarly  favoured  by  its  climate,,  its  fertility,  and  its  situation  oh 
the  globe,  is  quite  sufficiei^t  to  show  to  what  a  height  of  prosperky 
it  might  be  bixmght  by  an  intelligent  and  industrious  population, 
possessed  of  a  moderate  capital  and  judiciously  employing  if. 
In  the  present  ra^e  for  embarking  English  capital  on  foreign  spe- 
culations, it  certamiy  does  appear  to  us  that  in  no  ope  of  th^  new 
stal^  of  South  America  could  it  be.so  fMlrantageou^y  emirioyod 
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facility  of  intercourse  between  tbe  8ea-pprt8  and  tlitt4Bl«rior,  umi 
Motween  the  several  dbtricta  of  the  JBraals. 
'  BeficHre  his  visit  to  the  Mines^  Mr ^  Caldcbttgh  proceeded  by  sea 
to  Rio  de  la  Plata.  At  Monte  Video  he  thought  he  peroeived 
an  air  of  desolation  in  the  streets,  but  ill  according  ,with  the  rer 
t>orted  prosperity  of  the  place;  and,  in  fia^the  population  had 
decreased  from  ISiJQQO  to  lO/XX)  souls,  owing  to  the  umettlcsd' 
«tate  of  the  country ;  but  tfie  gloom,  he  says,  was  somewhat  «n*- 
Ilvened  by  tiie  number  of  .well-dressed  and  handsome  females  met 
in  the  streets,  which  -was  a  npvei  sight  after  a  residence  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  they  can  neither  boast  of  mudi  beauty,  nor  art 
frequently  met  with  out  of  doors.  He  here  obtained  some  curious 
iafennation  respecting  Paraguay,  the  cmce  populous  and  flourish- 
ing territory  of  the  Jesuits.  This  country,  situated  ;oii  die  western 
frontier  of  the  Brazils,  between  the  rivers  Parana  and  Pamgui^, 
and  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  was  early  re^ 
iwdutionized  under  a  native  cluef  of  tbe  ^lame  of  Fnmoia,  who^ 
having  taken  a  degree  at  the  university  of  Cordova,  was  usually  dis«- 
tii^uit^ed  as  Doctor  Francia.  The  king's  go*vernor,  Vehscq, 
joined  the  revolutionary  party  of  Paraguay,  but  Francia  soon  conr 
Irived  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  then  declared  himself  Dictator^ 
.  In  1810,.  an  expedition  was  sent  from^  Buenos  Ayr^s  against 
the  Dictator,  and  having  entered  the  country,  and  n^arched  a  cchi- 
^iderable  way  through  the  woods  unmolested  towards  AsumpcioB» 
its  commander  concluded^hat  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  posr 
session  of  the  capital  widiout  opposition.  One  night,  however, 
«oou  after  the  troops  had  encamped,,  large  fires  suddenly  blazed  all 
around  them,  and  a  trumpet  arrived  from  Francia  to  say^  that  he 
had  ne  wish  to  shed  blood,  arid  would  therefore  permit  them  a  free 
retreat  to  Buenos  Ayres;  but  that  if  they  advanced  a  step  farther, 
•they  buist  take  the  consequences.  The  commander,  ^er  some 
hesitation,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  retire ;  but  every  night 
while  he  remained  in  the  territory  of  Francia,  he  found  himself 
surrounded  in  a  similar  way,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  the 
'  daoiger  widi  which  he  M  as  menaced,  '^dce  that  time  no  inter- 
course has  been  had  with  Paraguay.  Artigas,  after  hb  defeat,  fled 
intty  that  country,  but  was  seized  and  ptaii^'ih  coi^hement.  In 
.1820,  M.Bonpland,  the  fellow  travellei*  of  Humboldt^  received 
a«  ii^rita^on  .from  Francia  to  visit  hiiny  and  to  follow  his  favourite 
fimMit4n  l^araguay .  He  was  ad\^ed^  however,  not  to  trust  himself 
witfe  tb,e  I?octor>  and  contented  himself  widi  riemaining  in  the  Entre 
'Miosy  between^  the  Farand  and  Urajguay,  and  totfae  south  of  Para- 
^vAy,  tvhere,  fltvdhfig'  the  matt^,  or.  «eiaH9bri|l>,  dommonly  called 
yer6q,f4irex^elkHce,he  entered  int^ipartwershii^with  a  Scotchman 
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man  escaped^  lml  j»oor  .Bonpla«d  ymisiiimf  »oA  h90  mi^P  beea 
sMe/t|>%retiW9 ;  it  4»  understood,  however,  that  Be  is  a  prisoner  at 
liffge,  tatet  pertaitled  to  pursue  his  favourite  study  withip  the  limits 
off^e  cojtatafJ^  It  seeew  ako  that  aa  f^iglish  phy^aas^  ofit)M{ 
mshe  €if  Patrktt,  aad  a  shipbtfilden  had  some  yeiffs.  ago.  gone 
to  Asumpcion,  and,  if  alive/ are  still  therie.  -  ■•  * 

It  is  a  subject  of  miich'  speculation  what  the  views  of  the*  Dic- 
tator really  are.  The  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  the  prepared  leaf 
of  a  species  of  ilex,  was  a  most  valuable  article  of  exportation ; 
the  demand  for  it  in  the  Spanish  parts  of  South.  America  was  so 
greati  that  in  one  year  20,000  bales,  of  the  value  of  one  million 
^rlifig,  ane  stated  to  bave  been  sent  down  to  Buenos  Ayres  ^one^^ 
But  has.dbcipst'  entirely  prohibited  ^e  eyKportation:  of  il^  and 
HiduQed  die  Bra2tlxait&.to  attend  to  the  culfti«alion'o£~the  plaal^ 
jAAdi  is  indrgeiioii|l  on' the  wvateni  xstde  of  the  ridge  of  iMitirtaihs. 
The  Spaniards  say  diat  he  is  oAe  of  the  oM  Je^its,  and  that:  he 
is  holding  the  country  fpr  the  King  of  Spain,  tf  that  be^sb,  tlief 
sooner  he  makes  his  peace  with  somp  of  the  revolutionary  gof  em- 
nients  the  better,  as  he  icaii  hardly  expect  that  he  will  lon^  be 
suffered  to  remain  shut  up  within  his  little  territory,  excluding  all 
mankind,  like  another  Emperor  of  China.  In  his  government  he 
is  supposed  to  follow. the  system \of  the  old  Jesuits,  and  .that  a 
population  of  200,000  whites,  exclusive  of  Indians,  are  perfectly 

*  We  have  a  letter  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  of^he  date  l9th  December  Ifst,  froito  wIucK 
we  extract  the  following  particulars,  respecting  this  French  botanist  and  Jiis  lady. 

'  To  those  who  Knew  Bonpland,  the  conipdnion  of  Hainbo1dt;it  may  be  Tnterestmg  tif 
know  that  he  is  aVive,  and,  I  believe,  well.  But  Fraocia^'tbe  tyrant  of  Paraguay,  re* 
foses  to  set  him  at  liberty.  He  is  employed  both  as  a  s\irgeon  and  assistant  Kuperin- 
tendaiit  of  »oroe  new  mad  Francia  is  planning  to  lead  to  one  of  the  Chilian  passes  of  the 
Andes.  .  The  new  empire  of  Paraguay  promises  to  be  as  singular  as  \\\h  old.  Francia 
aeldum  appear»-^when  he  goes  from  place  to  place  4oorB  and  wtndowft^ai«  shut,  and  'tic 
laid,  th?it  no  fjace  must  be  seen  at  either,  ob  pain  of  death.  A  new  veiled  propljet!  he 
is  at  the  head  of  church  ami  stale — calls  himself  plain  Mf.  Francia — permits  lio-inteN 
course,  not  even  of  commerce,  with  any  other  state,  and  upon  the  whole,  doi^s  no  farther 
maltieat  his  prisoners  than  absolutely  keeping  them  from  any  ktiid.  of  cobmiuiiicatiuu 
fiK>ra  without*  Mad.  ^onptaiidy  with  a  daughter  by  some  fvrmer  husband,  is /ler^,  hi 
very  great  pecuniary  distress.  Several  French, and  English  gentleman  have  been  good 
to  her — she  is  9  p^tty  woihan,  t)Ut  meddles  in  |>o}itic8,  so  that  people  ^re  nether  8# 
kind  to  her  as  they  would  b«f  nor  feady  to  associate  wUli  hei^'«»  her  agreeableness 
would  intdnce  them  to  be.  She  is  a  good  musician  toO|  but  cad  get  no  j[>^ptls,  bebause 
the  real  old  French  sphrit  of  intrigue,  both  private  and  "iwlitica^  frightfcns  people.  She 
was  spirit  from  Buenos  Ayres,  really,  T  believe,  on  that  account.  I  tfm  truly  sorry  for 
feer,  but  I  cannot  help  her  ;  and  'iw  a  wretdied  thing  to  UUtik  tW  snch  a- man  ak 
Boni^nd  should  be  shut  up  with-  half  savages,  and  be  uuable  even  to  fu^vide  for  his 
family.  However,  science  may,  perhaps,  coifsole  him;  for  he  will,  at  an^  rate,  become 
more  acquainted  than  any  enlightened  European  ever  has  bcpn  with  the  interior  of  this 
vast  continent/  ■[ 
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iien  may  be  fytmed  of  tke  way  in^  wMch  ke  maun^es  aSain^  wad 
of  tii^  people  wfaom  he  ha«  to  manage^  if  Mr.>GalcMei^h'a  infor-f 
MrtiM  m&y  be  depended  in  ^  foUoWing  slcft^J  . 
-  '  A  few  years  ago  the  t)k:i;atOT  settled  some  disputes  in  a  no^^l  wayi; 
He  decreed  thai  Ihe  goif^rhiaelit  the  country  6hoidd  be  «f  Uie.oMMt 
popular  .natiiie  $  that  there  «boald  be  a  ooogeess  of  a  thousand  oievben, 
cfaosflp^rom^  claaseB  of  tlie  people,  to  arraagie  the  afflira  of  tbepouQtr|F# 
Ac.  and  settle  a  new  form^  ^overnmei|t.  Tl^^  inembers  were  accor4-, 
iogly  9h06^  frouA  all  parts,  and  obliged  to  assemble  at  Asumpcion^ 
where,  merr  an  addres^  from  the  Dictator,^  they  were  set  to  business.  At 
^e  end  of  three  3ays,  passed  without  pay  pr  allowances,  and  with  the 
•Certainty  of  the  ruin  of  their  farms  and  families,  they  came  in  a  body  to 
tfhfe  bictator,  and  replacing  the  sovereign  power  in  his  hands,  declared 
that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  plan  of  government,  and  con- 
ehided  hy  begging  permission  to  retire  to  their  homes.  His  Excfelktidy, 
disgumng  his  satjsfWction  at  the  success  of  the'  plan,  replied,  that  he 
reserve  to  binMc^  the  power  of  cidlaag  tbetu  tof^her  again ;  sink 
if 'he^bwdauy  sooce  eompkints  or  nuufonirs,  be  ^KNsld  avail  biinself  ol 
il,  and  in  that  case  the  ^epiities  juust  malLe  their  minds  to  asessum  of 
fjt  least  six  moirths' duration. 

'  -By  means  of  philosophical  instruments.  Francia  has  been  able  to. 
^rengthen  his  power  considerably  over  the  people.  Every  night  he  sal- 
lies out  from  his  dictatorial  palace,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  persons,  and; 
examining  the  stars,  he  makes  his  calculations,  and  then  retires  amidst 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude.'— pp.  135,136. 

If  Buenos  Ayres  was  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  a  less  in- 
tricate and  dangerous  navigation  than  that  of  the  great  gulph  qf 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  it  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  a  convenient 
ooomtercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  one  respect 
it  has  Ae  advanU^  of  Rio  de  Janeiro*  which  is  a  rio  without  ar 
river — a  lucuSf  a  non  iutendo.  The  two  great  navigable  branches 
pf  ibe  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Parand  and  the  Paraguay,  extend 
oordieriy  along  a  great  part  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  Brazils, 
and  by  their  tributary  streams  a  navigable  conrniunication  might 
easily,  be  opened  with  Cordova,  St.  Jago,  Tucuman,  Mendoza 
and  St.  Juan,  which  stretch  along  the  eastern  bases  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras.   A  great  part  of  the  territory  of  this  republic  is  com- 


the  Cordilleras,  and  southerly  to  the  mountains  of  Pati^poia^ 
useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  covered  in  many  parts  with 
rich  pasturie^  ^md  supporting  innumerable  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Not  a  tree,  scarcely  even  a  shrubby  plant,  is  found  on  th^ 
interminable  plains,  excepting  perhaps  a  few  vrillows  or  mimosas 
by  the  sides  of  stf^gnant  pools  or  ditches  of  salt  and  muddy  waters 
Such,  indeed^  was  the  scarcity  of  fuel  at  Buenos  Ayres,  that  Ae. 
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Sfonm^ds  were  obl^iBitoJiitib^  tbt.kBtd\pBMkjtn4 
ef Europe  focasuf^plj^  cftitatnecessai^itaitide.  SeverriEurofieenr 
vegetables  hare  also  been  iutoodiicecl^bmt  aol  with  mucih  fiiecesss 
fPbe  tmlj  good  fruit  k  the  grape ;  melons  faavie  Ucde.  fltvdun;  appiet 
are  positivdy  bad,  ahd  the  cherry  tree  will  not  bear  iri|it;  .}^et  no- 
thing can  be  finer  than  the  climate,  the  tesipecatiife  t>f  summer 
tMom  exceeding  80^  and  that  of  .winter .  seldom  fidiingil^lM^ 
than  40°,  the  annual  Hverage  being  aboi|t  60^.  .  Wheat  ia  the.gram 
mostly  cultivated;,  but  barley  and  noaize  are  also, raised ^  and 
goiirdb  Off  pumpkins  are  the .  vegetables  principally,  used  by  the 
native.  Whether  the  Scotch  colony^  which  has  rec^ndy  proceeddi 
thither,  will  maintain  its  g^und,  a  little  time  will  show;  bat  we 
confess  we  are  not  v^  sanguine  as  to  the  favourable  result  of  assor 
ciatiQns.of  this  .kind;  industrious  individuals  may.succeed ;  but  the 
partnership  concern  is  not  likely  to  prosper.  It  is  a  great  misieke 
io  suppose  that  men  will  quit,  theur  native  counti^y,  submit  to  a 
.voyage  of  six  or  s^ven  diouaand  miks,  aodlabour  hard  from  moran 
isg.till  night>.ia  a^  climate  less  congenial  to  their  cons^itutioash  a64 
hal^tathah  their  own>  Icmt  die  sake  of  swages  alone.  The  settlem 
who  carried  out  labourers  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  soon  {omni 
out  tbek  error  in  this  respect;  and  we  suspect  thai  sucb  will  be 
ike  fate  of  the  Scotch  colony  to  South  America,  unless  lands  be. 
granted  on  easy  terms  to  individuals,  and  they  be  allowed  to  make 
what  use  of  them  they  may  deem  fit ;  and  in  this  case,  we  would 
ask,,  what  becomes  of  the  association  ? 

Tbe  large  farms,  and  partictdacLy  those  on  the  Panipas,  a#e 
almost  entirely  taken  up  with  die  breeding  of  catde.  some  of 
them  are  said  to  be  stocked  with  tiot  fewer  than  0,000  hedd  of 
horses,  besides  an  immense  number  of  horned  cjittlft.  It  vfas  a 
custom  of  the  Spanish  government  before  the  Tevoltition,  which 
has  recently  been  reviv^ed,  to  seize,  at  particular  times,  all  the  ua- 
roarked  cattje,  to  cut  their  ears,  and  take  possession  of  them  for 
the  iiise  of  the  state.  Most  of  the  horses,  and  all  tlie  inares,.  are 
considered  as  valuable  for  little  else  than  for  their  hidej^.  A  strong 
prejudice,  it  seems,  exists  against  employing  the  atres  in  aav 
kind  of  work.  '  An  Englishman/  says  Mr.  Caldcleugh, '  braved 
the'  public  opinion  for  a  few  days,  by  riding  about  the  street^  on  a 
^mare;-  but  he  was  so  pelted  with  miid  and  abuse,  that  he  waf^ 
^forced  to  give  up  I^is  point.' 

The  number  of  homed  catde,  in  addition  to  die  horses,  is 
fectly  astonishing ;,  a  whole  ox,  skin,  tallow,  and  horns^  may^  be  puxr 
chased  for  five  or  six  dollars,  of  which  the  hide  alone  sells  for 
fliree  or  three  and  a  half.  The  price  of  beef,  therefore,  is  s|o  tri- 
fling aa  scarcely  to  be  estimated;  it  furnishes  ttie  universal  fqo4» 
and  is  given  even  to  the  poultry;,  but  of  late  years  d»e. numbers 
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karfe  Miofa  IdiaiiailteiV  pwmg  tx>  the  demand  made  :by  J&q^rfl 
tnnl^  for  hides  rand  tallow.  The  tmde.indeed,  between  tfae.two 
Goontries  isibeGoming  jof  copcaderable.  extent  and  impottanoe;  In 
tiie  yesp*  181?^  the  value  of  goods,  shipped: for  that  poft  wa^ 
£Sm,4S7^  bat  ill  1823  ithad  increased  to  1,164,745.  In  18^^ 
Ae  number  ^  Biitidi  ships  .which  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  was 
114;  in  18^  it  wasvl67,  bnt^n9£rom.llienee957,€00  hocserad 
cow  hidies*  ■  The  distant^proivmces  in  the  interior  jHXMluce  cottoil 
and  tobateo;  ( wd  the  sAieltered  yalteys  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  am 
l^bly  ^vmrablejfonthe  cnhiVatiorn  i>f  the  vine  ;  aud  it  is  said  th^ 
the  wines;  and  brandies  of  Mendoza  and  San  J uan^  to  the  amount 
ol'i^fiOO  barrels,  annuaiUy  find  their  way  to  Buenos  Ayros,  wiiei^^ 
they  are  esa^ianged  for  English  maniifactures,  niany  of  whidiMa 
Calddeagh  £[xund;cifGula;tang  in.  the  ranotest  ccnmerd.of  die  Coa> 
di^ras.'-  -  -i'  -v  .  ^ 

.  :Tlie  4epen(deiieieB  oof  Buenosi  Ayres  have  at  no  itkne  .<|env6d 
nmchiirom  their  mineral  tnoasam.  Some  Engbsfa/merchaafts^  in 
1814,  entertwied  an  ided  jof^rentoig^md  nuking:  the  mme  of.Frai- 
taumna,  iSear  San  Juxm,  but  were  ultimateLy  deterred  by  the  ui^ 
tetlied  state:of  the  C0untry«  Mr.  Cald<;leugb>  however,  givev  uSti^ 
tering  accouirt  of  the  ^eneval  improvement  which  has  taken  pkce, 
and  is:  still  going  on,  under  the  influence  ohtefly  of  the  secretary  itf 
state  Rivadavia.  .      ^  * 

-  '  The  very  improved  ^tate  of  the  cottntry.in  every- branchy  but  pvMcv^ 
larly  in  the  finances  and  police,  must  be  attributed  to  the  appobUxofent  ^ 
D.  BemadinaL  Rii»da»ia  to  the  secretarysl^p  of  state.  Tys  nomination 
tc»ok  p^nee  in  Ivi^  182]  ,.wfaen  the  country,  fi!om  iiiliestine  dhiturbapcfe^ 
f^d  mi^ni]^,  was  reduced  to  tl^  W^t  ebb.  Fron^tl^at  peri<^  every 
^ingrbfis  put  on  ^  renovated  appearance  ^  confidepge  has  been  restore^ 
and  o)d  iind  dang^ous  prejudices  combateci  and  eradicated,  Ilivadavi|i 
nad  been  for  some  time  the  agent  pf  Buenos  Ayres  in  Ijondon,  and  while 
there^  He  watched  all  our  admirable  institutions,  and,  in  his  mind,  saW 
What  could  with  advantage  be  transplanted  to  his  native  country,  an& 
what  was  as  yet  too  refined,  or  not  adapted  to  its  sphere.  He  appears  tb 
bave  used,  Whenever  it 'was  possible,  England  as  his  model;  and  hh 
J>ublic  spirit  has'  certainly  been  well  seconded  by^  the  most  thinking  paft 
nf  th&c6mmunity.**^oL  i.  pp.  190,  191. 

He  first  began,  it  seems,  by  curtailing  the  influence  bf  the  cloid- 
fter^d  clergy,  and  suppressed  several  monasteiies  and  convents ;  birt 
in  doing  this  he  very  wisely  converted  their  chapels  into  parish 
thuflreheSi  providing  at  the  sa^e  time  handsomely  for  the  regular 
ctei^.'  ^H^  remodelled' the  cotfrts^  of  justice,  increased  die  salaiie^ 
of  the  judges,  and  directed  monthly  lists  to  be  published  of  all  Cases, 
•criiliindlattdciviU  which  had  been  decided,  or  were  in  progress  ;  and 
•at  the  same  time  rendered  the  miHiary  amiable  to  tfie  fcivil  law. 
In  the^rst -years  of  the  rev  olution  several  thousand  negroes^  werfe 
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purdiased  by  tfee^stale  fcom  «ieir  bwnei^,to<ffl  6p  &&itoka;  aadt 
Ifee  practice  contin^  to  when  it  was  ordered  ! tor  be?  aim 

pended^  t^  stpck  by  these  means  having  nearly  been:dxhait$tedi^ 
And  as  the  General  Congress  assembled  in  January,  ISIS^  di^* 
eyeed  that  children  bom  of  slave  parents  afi»r  that  time  ^houMt 
be  free,  the  number  has  so  far  decreased  that,  according  Mrw 
(7akkleugh's.inftMrmation>  the  proportion  ifi^  now  not  gi:eater  than 
ene  slave  to  nine  freemen.  The  ukal  populatioo,he  says,  o£aU  tfaet 
provinces  does  not  exceed 450,000,  exclusive  of  the  Indians.  Thes 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres,.  including  the  Indians  of  the  Pampaa^ 
is  stated  at  80;jX)0vof  which  the  city  alone  contwus  about  GSflOO. 
'  The  relaxation  of  the  human  frame^. occasioned  by  a  tropical 
climate^  may  be  considered  as^some  apology  for  the  want  of  thaH 
«oergy  whick  eharacteviees^the  inhid>itants  d  ccdder  pegioiB.  Bui 
die  indolent  habiti  of  all  ranks  and  classes  o£  Biienos.Ayres  ajci^ 
wholly  iuQxcufiiable  in  so  temperate  a  climate*  ,  Eyery  cue.  avoicU 
.  Ihe  slightest  degme  of  labour.  HiM-seslace  so*  numerous,,  anct 
are  procurable,  at  so  little  expense,  that  every  masL  possesses,  onet 
or  more  of  tbes^  animals,  one  of  which  may  generally  be  seem 
ted  up  at  the  dbpr  of  each  house,,  ready,  to  be  mounted^  and 
this  is  ckme  even  if  the  owner  ,  has.  occasion  only  to:>cteos&^tbo 
street:  nay,  the  begigar  who  asks  diarity  air  the- comer  of  a^slxM 
is  generally  mounted.  Mr.  CaUcleugb  bears.te6l;tnMiny;ta  ihe 
good  disposition  of  the  people,^  and  says  !diat/tbtir  honesty  has 
iieVev  been  called  in  question^,  btit^thef  lower  vdasses  are  .reiiikdL4 
ably  addicted  to  gambHug^ — '  to  sit  in  a  ptdperin,  (spiik  shop^ 
and  play  at  some  game  which  requires  little  personal  fatigise;  to* 
drink  as  fortune  becomes  unfavourable,  and,  in  a  fit  of  passion^ 
to  stab  the  more  fortunate,  is.  no  nnonnmon  way  .  of  spending  dios 
day  among  the  lowest  inhabitants  of  Bueiios  Ayres.'  On  the  least 
dispute  the  Spa^iaitl  wraps  his  ponobo^  (doak)  round  the  left  arm^, 
and  grasps  his  knife  witkhis  right;  but  deliberate  mnrd^  is  said 
very  rarely  to  occur.  ,  .  i 

^Che  manners  o#^  upper  ranks  are  generally  good;  and  as  to 
the  female  seK>  Mr.  Ctddcleugfa  says,,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak 
too  favourably  of  them.  Th^.have  b^un.to  follow  the.£n^h 
fashion  of  dress.  Every  femily  of  respectabili^  has  its  ier^/ias 
or  evening  parties,  to  which  strangers  are  inv^ed,  and  jpedsiye4 
with  th^  greatest  kindness  and^rdiality;  the  amusements  consist 
of  music,  or  dancii)g  Spanish  country  dances,  minuets  and  Waltzes. 
He  speaks  with  more  tfaafti.usual  animation  jof  the  politeness  and 
elegance  of  the  Spanish  ladies,  which,  be.  says,  has  the  appean- 
ance  of  being  the  result  of  the  most  finished  education,  instead 
^  proceedings  ^  it-  d^es,  from  innate  ^oockiess^  of  heart*  it 
seems,. however,  that  the  means  of  education  have rnot  been  rnegi- 


lected. 


IbcM^  J9et»ei^l  bdiook  haivje  been  estjridbKj^ifiS^  in* 
9triiction  6f  tke  lowei'  cM-ders  at  thef  public  eicpense.  .  There  b  an 
academy  (or  music  and  paiD^ng — a  public  libiiafy,  which  some 
yeQT9  ago  bad  upwards  of  1£,000  Tobimes;  and  as  books  aire  aV« 
lowed  to  be  entered  duty  fire^^.  their  number  has  of  lat^  con^d^ 
aWy  increased.  Two  years  ago  a  literary  society  was  mtitpted  by 
RivadaVia^  who  caused  a  collection  of  n^ttonai  poetry  to  be  m^de 
and  jM-inted  at  the  public  expense.  Sevexal  gazettes  or  ne^yspape^s 
are  published  and  respectably  donductfed,  and  a  new  theatre  has 
been  built,  which  is  weH  attended.      ,  •  ^       .    v  . 

.  The  uniformity  ,  of  the  great  Pampas  plains  certainly  admits, 
of  no  lengthened  or  varied  xkscripdon;  but  Mr.  Caldcleu^  might 
ka^e  made  some  account  of  dieir  vegetable  productions  ipterest- 
idg4.  He  crossed  them  oti  horseback  in  sixteen  days  from  Buenos 
AyreS'to  Mendoza^a  distaiice  of  more  than>  1>000.  miles.  The. 
heavy:  sulkies  of.  commerce  to  and  from  the  western  provinces, 
ivhich  stvetch  along  the.  feet  of  the  Andes,  are  sometimes  conveyed 
in.  waggons  ^rawn  by  oxen;,  but.tkia  is  a  tectious.  process,  owing 
toDthecbad  roads;  swamps,  and  OHidc^  stieams;  <he  usual  conveyr 
ince  therefore,  is  by  horses:  and  miiks.  The  post4iou[^s,  whic|i 
occur  at  certain  dbtances^  are. mere,  wretched  .mud  hov^b,  with 
hcded  and  rents  in  the  walls  and  roofs,  filthy  beyond  d^qriptioq, 
aud  swarming  with  bugs,  fleas,  and  eveiy  odier  tormenting  insect 
diait  creeps^j  uinps,  or  flies.  The  inhabitfUitSy  for  the  most  part,  are 
kind  and  t>Uiging  to  travellers,.but  miserabhr  poor.  All  the  water 
they  use,  whether  stagnant  or  running,  is  brackish  and  muddy; 
tkey  nev<er  taste  bread,  but  subsist  entirely  on  milk  and  beef ;  si 
little  jrerAa  or  Paraguay,  tea  is  a  luxury  eagerly  sought,  after,  but 
seldom  indulged  in.  Towards  the.western  extremity  of  the  pamr 
pas,' just  where',  the  rise  of  the  surface  commences  on  approaching 
the  spurs  of  the  great  mouQtain  range,  thicket^  of  the  pncMy  cactu^ 
iind  Aomy  mimOsa  begin  to.  n^e  their  ^pp^arao^e^  ,  liere,  a]sq> 
the  villages  are  more  frequent,  and  the  houses  8C^(n^>vbi|t  Jiiet^f 
hndst;  streams  of  fresh  water  are  trickling-down  from  tbe  l^ils, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  leagues  from  JV(eiU}o2«,  iucloai^ 
ahI  cukivatediands  indicate  die  approach  .to  a  (:cmsid0rable  to^i. 

Mendeza  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  flie  Afides.  oppp^te  to  the 
f  re^  pass  of  UspaData.^  It  is  welWbuiUK  tl^e  houses  Of  bqck, 
the  stveets  vride,  with  refreshing  streams  of  pure  wat^r  running 
.through  them.  A  great  squi^,  an  alameda,  or  public  wMk»  where 
laarties  assemble  in  the  evenings  and  take  their  ico  and  sweet- 
■meats  to  a  late  hpur,  and  six  or  ^ven  churdies,.  are  tbe  principal 
objects  that  attract  die  stranger's  all^oo.  l^t^  to^yn  is  s^aid  to 
QonUtm  €0^600  inhabitants,  mostly  ^^4^ties,  the^  negroes  having 
•beenrgiven  up  by  their,  roasters  to  serve  in  th^  revolutionary  arm|. 
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hkim  phuk  of  omidorable  tx^t  hejfyg  4^tQ%:  r^nwl  ftoioM 
BucnoB  Aytes  .lo  Gfai}6.  Tha  chief  pwdu^^e  is  wiu^,  wJiich  i|t 
aiod  te  be  noi  ti&likeJMalngft^  but  of  m  inferior  Jbgiiic(.  of 
liiB  iiik^ai^  cpttliiA  tot  hm^  Ifam,  6Q»0QP.  pkntit.  Q^epr 
dre  rajslons  of  oxqittaite  fl«mir»  figs,  pc^rs*  q|iin0e3»  the  Is^jK 
HqpierioT  to  any  mped  in  £«ro{l£.    Th^  ^i^p^nls  of  Meiidp^ 

mdmnge  ti^  j^m^  ud  <«uiiirfw^iit«d  g^ild6»  j»iwii»^  Hs^m 
06  Gvett  Britain;  nUoiiar^ <old  at  a4'aie alu^^t in0redlbl]|r dpaf^^ 
Mn  Caldeteu^  bou^  a  Btmh^m  p^nkftife  (0^  lass  thi^  % 
dhiBiiig^  after  its  faitoog  tiwefi^  mdn  m  imiamm  dmtmm  hi 
mr'Md  land^  and  afforded  a  porofit  to  s<>  «Miny  diff^mt  bapdtii 
llseinfaabilante  ako.djeave  a  CKMisi^eirablQ  p^mne  (mm  bui^ng 
«iulos>  wfa)di  are  ^g^qpio^ted  aft  the.  tafest  animiUa  lo  iiiTM  tbe  COTn 
dUleiwb  f  ;  .  * 

-  The  cliiiiale  ol  Mendoza  b  execdlent;  lihough  at  an  el^vHtioi^ 
•f  44Q0iaat  idbom  th^  kvel  of  the  a«3a«  with  the  snow*€fipl  Cot  r« 
dilknip  tmmediatedjr  behiad  it*  the  winter  ae^aon  contipu^^  opl^ 
tJbmt.thrto  niQQthi^  wilfa  slight  octmional  frQ9t9>  and  it.li^ii^Aii 
kttl6.Biiow;  ithe  test  of  tbp  je»  i»  .pkaaant  tnd  iigreeabte. ,  Th^ 
society  was  more  refined  than  any  wbkb  9«ir  .trsiYf4krJ^^§tli»^ 
lidth^  m.Sdutb  AiMrica. \  The  bidiea,  who.  indeed  aeld^  ft^  of 
hk  good  ^mad,  were  parti«nlariy  1^  informed  and 
delight ;i«  ^mtuac^ttii^g;  ana  dMcing^  '  Tim  fjvdy  m^^^^^m^ 
njB  our  tranelkr^  *  nia|b  attends  this  beautiful  9pQt>  is  th^  pr^y^^r 
lenoe  of  die  goto  or  wen  ;^  Imt  ih9  inbubitaQts  use  vt^  conmeit^t 
the  palo  di  .goia^  or  wen-stick,  as  :a  jtmedy ;  it  is  the  stem  of  sow 
plantfiroBt  die  coast <i£Perfi«  ^)iparentIy  a  species  of  alga  or  s^fir 
meed;  judgiug»  howeyfir»  .from  the  numbers  afflict^di  with  ^11 
disease^  it  ;migbt  be  doubted,  whether  the  remedy  was  ^^^ve» 
Mr.  GaMd|eiigh  mentiona  one  ymma^n,  herself  a  goUeire,  whoiiad 
five  dfaildrexi  aiimliirly  afiticted^  and  (all  of  them  dirnib,  Thif 
oiaiady  is  said prer^I  ajkMig  th^^  whole  lim  of  the  enstern  sid^ 
af  idif  Andes^  vAdh  on  the  wtistern  or  .Chil^  side  it  is  very  rare^ 
Thdre  .areipnt  diffesewt  ipassi^s  in  this  portion  of  the  sontbcurii 
C^Hdittecr;  the  so^enmiast  ia.thftt  of  Patos,  opposite  .to  tbj^ 
iDwn  of  St«  Juai| ;  the  nejct*  the  gm^d  psas  of  Uspenat^,  in  front 
fsif  Mebdoza ;  the.  aeslv  th^  P<^hfila^  ibir^  leagues  ^uth  of  Men^ 
doza;  whose  the  Copdttleca  diwfdes  itself  into  Pi  Q  htmches;  nnd 
the  £cmr%  iihft.of  :£1  PIai^(^bon»- oppi>Mte  the.  Chilian  port  of 
Conception^  through  whieh#  it  is  a^c^  cartsimay  psss.  with  &alit^ 
iSju  Gdddlffi^  oti^.that^of  .BoctiUa^  the. entrance  of n^l^h  ap- 
pealed ift^tbe  dif^nte  Mk^i  a  ^rii  h^k  in  the  Ckffidinerai  dowf 
svktek  .Ttnlies  with  ajlrfai|imdo«S  }tor«ent  the^,riy<»'  oC  lim  same 
svne^  :Oa,iidmnoittg.t^wBrds^. 
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^ich  wto  H  species  of  fra^om.  >  Heife .  patches  af  sbow  twa  or 
tlfree  iochee  <ieep  were  lying  on  tbe  ^^ound;  and  before  they 
reached  the  suHimit,  numerQjttft^ctrcaMes  of  mul66>  manj  of  thca 
having  probably  lain  there  a  hundred  yeaiis,  were  still  as-plumfi  and 
j^erfect  as  if  they  had  only  died-  the  preceding  day.  Mr.  CaH- 
<i|li|CklKl|d  ^iio  barometer  y  but  he  estiniates,  from  the  distance  ctf 
llmMKlii^yiMfi^  t»  the  summit,  that  tba 

highest  part  of  the  road  wms  about^  12,800  feet  above  the  tow^l  of- 
the  sea.  In  the  descent :to  a  vall^  the  patty  possod  the  night,  in 
a  eominued  »now-«t<>|tm  under  the  shelter  of  some  roclTs^/  'Ilie 
next  morning,  the  SMw  still  falling,  they  movedbut  a  little  watgp 
t<f  some  more  shehersd  caves,  and  diere  ||assed  a  second  viigA 
ef  snow;  thunder,  and  lightning.  On  moving  forwards,  the^slow 
was  so  deep  that  the  mules  were  almost  unable  to  proceed, 
#hMdi  compelled  them  Xo  pass  a  third  night  nnder  some  over- 
hanging rooks,  just  where  the  yrtfgo5a .  re-appeared  as  the  only 
vegetaUe.  The  next  day  brought  them  to  the  frontier  guahl- 
house<of  Cbil^,  called  San  Jos6,  where  there  was  an  establishment 
fer  'the  reduction  of  silver  from  the  ore,  procured  at  a  inine-aboat 
siKr  leagues  distant  in  the  mountains. 

•>On  ^dlaer^ng  from  the  .mountains,  the  beat  was  intolerahle^ 
Nitfe'  vegetSEiiion  on  the  ground  except  sooie  pricldy  mimosas  of  an 
Wfi^iH^y  appearance;'  the  number. of  straggling  huts  by  the  way 
skte  increased;  some  church-steeples  appeared  in  the  distance, 
alld  the  capital  of  Chil6  was  entered  by  our  tiweller  after  a 
Journey  of  eight  day Sr  from  Mendoza.  This  city  is  described. as 
presentiii^  a  pictaresque  appearance*  The  <Jiye  tree  and  the 
6g>  the  ^mimosas  and  algarobas  are  so  blended  with,  steeples  and 
h^n^s  that  it  presents  to  the  >eye  a;  mass  of  vegetation  rising  out 
bf  the  centre  of^  a  barren  pkini.  The  river  Maypodio  runs 
•brought  St.  Jago,  the  two  parts  of  which  are  connected >  by  a 
t»ridge. '  The  streets  are  wide ^t,  houses  iirseoferal  limited  tor» 
singie  story,  en  account  of  the  eaKhqualtes.  '^  The  director's  palaca 
Md  the  cathedral  occupy  two- sides  of  liie  great  square.  Ohi^he 
%aiik  of  the  riv«r  is  a  pubHc  w^lkv  •  There  are  several  churches/  k 
^S«Ui^,.&nd  a  public  hbr|tryy  cOfitainihg,  amoi^'oAers,  some  of 
the  books  and  manuscrifRs  which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  CoUege, 
aifd  ^  said  to  be  ctf  a  culious  and  anterestiiig  nature.  The^ 
iRive  a  ptinting-prels  and  a  gazette,  but  political  pampyetsihave 
Mtherto  been  altpost  the  mly  publieations. 
-  :  n?be  government  of  Chil6  extends  frbm  the  !26lh  to  the  a7th 
fisfndlel  of  lalitttde;  and  its^livemge  bmacMi  between^ the  Coadib- 
wm  and  the  Padfiets  only  abont  two degsees^  The  nativcttibe 
M  Araaccn^s,  wlMysiiK  fiites^rWttieirM^id^peadmte  wttbtheswM 
i:^.^'^)  '  :i  '     •:  bmvery^ 
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hmv^ryy  "wiAdk  the  Anmcana  celebrates^  bonier  on. Chile  to  the 
-sou^.  Captain  Basil  Hall  has  collected  some  interesting  inform 
mtion  respecting  this  nation:  his  account  of  Bonavides*  who 
joined  them  agoinst  the  patriots,  diifera  considerab]}*  from  ^hal 
yhich  is  given  by  Mr.  Caldcleugh;  but  the  latter  traveller  has 
imagination,  while  the  former  has  the  knack  tof  saying  ^- as  mnqb 
upon  a  ribbon  as  a  Raphael.'  It  is  said  that  among  diem  is  a  tribe 
of  European  whites,  supposed -by  same  to  be  the  desceodnnts  c^ 
shipwrecked  marinm  and. passengers;  by.othen>  the-  progeny  of 
Spanidi  women  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  ^  'i 

The  population  of  Chil^  is  stated  to  exceed  600fiQ0,  exclufiiv« 
of  the  slaves  and  Indians,  who  are  few  in  number;  and  as  aU 
children  born  of  slaves  have  some  years  ago  been  declared  free  b^ 
an  act  of  congress,  ere  long  there  will  not  be  a  slave  in  all.thf 
territory.  Two  fifths  of  the  popolatioa  is  supposed  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  mines ;  they  form  a  mrt  of  moving^ body,  build^ 
towns  and  deserting  them  for  others,  according  to  the  success*  of 
their  pursuit  t  ^ 

^  As  soon  as  a  vein  i9  discovered,  application  is  made  to  government  li 
irork  il^ ;  an  application  it  may  be  supposed  seldom  encoiwtere^  with  a 
vefnsal.  As  soon  as  this  discovery  beeomes  known,  a  number  of  mlosfl 
fly  to  the  spot  and  eommonce  operations  an  alcalde  is  Aben  sent  tp  pne«> 
s^ve  order;  a.  small  church  is  erected  and  it  becomes  a  town. ,  If  tb^ 
veins  of  metal  are  extensive,  a  natural  influx  and  increase  take  place,. and 
the  town  acquires  some  extent ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  vein  beeojues 
poor,  the  whole  population  depart,  leaving  their  re^d  cabins  to  the  ete- 
ments,  and  seek  some  other  district  where  meital  is  reported  to  be' pleti^ 
iiful  :  the  existence  of  their  t<irwns  is  tberefiire  very  ephemerrf,'  ' 

The  soil  is  not  of  the  best  kind,  and  a  large  proportion  9/  tb^ 
surface  is  mountaitiious  arid  rugged.  Wheat,,  barley,  and  mai?^ 
are  the  chief  articles  of  produce/.  Grapes  are  good,  and  th^ 
wine  made  from  them  similar  to  that  of  Mendo^a.  Figs,  olive^^ 
peaches,  melons,  water-melons,  and  strawberries^  are  all  excellent 
From  a  species  of  palm  tree  is  extracted  a  juice  resembliog  honey, 
ithe  bark  of  the  quellai  }8  said  to  produce  soap,  by  masticatioi^ 
and  a  plant  resembling  grpundsel  to  yield  a  beautiful  scarlet  dye ; 
but  Mr.  Caldcleugh  is  no  botanist,  and  has  added  nothing  to  th$ 
scanty  catalogue  we  possess  of  the  botanical  treasures  of  th« 
country.  Chil6  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver;  the  latter  atn 
all  in  the  CorditlieriBs.  Many  of  them  are  said  to  produce  pu^d 
sulphurate  of  silver  containitig  eighty  per  cent,  of  metal,  which  ij 
{leared  of  the  sulphur  by  aitialgamatiop ;  this,  perhaps,  might 
done  better  by  joasting,  but  thSeh  th^  ore  must  be  broii^ht  doiirii^ 
§fi  spmff  of  it  m  fact.is,  to  thQ  fuel.,. .  It  is  however,  ^e  #i[ap(. 
9l;fhif^§n^iqf»/^  a)q^;}h%t  r^id^  it  doubt^I  wfa«tbfi^ 

...wt^  k2  steam,- 
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rftieam-engin^s  can  ever  Ije  succesefally  tised  fh  clearing  the  minesf 
of  the  Cordilleras' of  their  waters.  Seams  of  coal  have  fceen  dis- 
covered near  Talc^uana  or  the  port  of  Conception,  said  to  be  o# 
▼6ry  excellent  quality,  which  may  be  conveyed  by  mules  to  the. 
mines.  But- there  are  parts  of  an  engine,  the  cylinders;  shaffts, 
ttfid  fly-wheel,  for  instance,  which^  we  much  doubt,  whether  any 
number  of  miiles  wotild  be  able  totlrag  to  the  height  of  1S,000  of 
13,000  feet  over  such  roads  as  now  exis*. 

•  Though  the  miners  are  invariably  the  poorest  and  most  mise- 
rable class  of  natives,  they  prefer,  with  a  sort  of  unaccountable  in-* 
fatuation,  the  eearcli  after  gold  and  silver  to  the  less  arduous  and 
more  wholesome  labours  of -agriculttire.  This  is  not  without  pre-? 
Cedent  however,  fiot  is  Mr.  Caldcleugh  correct,  when  he  says  thai 
€3iil^  affords  a  striking  and  soKtery  exception  to  the  commonly 
received  notfOYi,.^fft  great  mineral  ri^hed  exiat  only  in  a  bi^rren 
H^)^  and  that  ^is^  i«i  the  only  portion  of  South  America,  where 
^  dtreati^^,  abou^fidkig  in  gold,  wander  through  the  most  luxuriant 
Gom-fields,  and  the  farmer  and  miner  hold  converse  together  on 
llu^ir.  katikfi/  ^  H38  visit  to  the  mines  of  Brazil  might  have  cOr- 
feeteri  tbi»  fl»fttake>  where  ev^ry  stream  is  auriferous,  and  the  soil 
4^finitely  more  piNtwIuctive  than  in  Chili.  La>ge  fiirms  in  this  latter 
jproviiicc  are  fouiid  appropriated  solely  to  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  horses*  The  former  are  killed  iit  the  autumn,  and  the  meat, 
beiil^  deprived  of  its  fat,  is  cut  in  strips  and,,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
salt,  IS. hung  up  in  the  shade  to  dry;  this  process  being  that  of 
making  j6r^d  beef,  is  called  charqmando^  apd  th^  ^eef,  of  whicli 
great  qu^^itie^  are  ihus  prepared,  is  ope  of  the  staple  article$  of 
conmierce.  In  this  and  grain  Chili  has  a  considerable  trade  with 
5PiBni,  from  which  it  takes  in  return,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  coffee; 
but  since  the  revolution,  veaselis  from  the  East  Indies  have  brought 
ihe  ^ame'speeies  of  isupply  at  a  much  theaper  rate,  together  with 
Indian  eottons,  nankeens,  and  Chinese  goods — a  trade  that  inter7 
fef-^s  very  much  with  the  direct  commerce  from  England.  Th^ 
fexportsf  from  England  to  Valparaiso  in  1818,  are  said  to  have 
amounted  only  to  3^,000/.,  but  Itad  risen,  in  1 8^3,  to.  1 62,850i. 
'  The  innate  g5od  disposition  of  ^e  Chilians  is  highly  extolled 
hy  oUr  author,  and  ihe  ladies,  as  usual,' come  in  for  a  full  share  of 
his  pl-aise. 

^  '  With  mfantine  simplicity  thfe  Jadies  Lave  a  strength  of  intellect,  ac- 
jrompanietl  by  a  gi-eiiater  number  of  acquirements  than  are  usually  me j 
with  in  ariy  country  excepting  Englalnd,  and  attained  on  very  limited 
^atid.  Pbsscssed  bf  great  personid  channs,  and  endowed  with  perfect 
Weetures*  of  dispbdtion,  the  ladies  of  St,  Jhgo  have  not  a  few  tempta- 
lJflQ^9  to'  oveteome  5  but  undoubtedly  i;heir  general  thiaracter  is  not  to  be 
iteipeadiedt   "to  sAy  tM  a  IkUe -coquetry  €xist$--fa>  state  ihat  *e  farg* 
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Mrrct«px^  Md<lrawing  closer^  by  wb^cb  operation  slight  glimpses  of  a 
fine  form  may  be  eajoyed,  ijs  not  to  call  in  question  that  character  M 
delicacy  and  modesty  to  wbicfi  they, are  so  fully  entitled.  To  pretend* 
that  no  vice  exists  would  be  ridiculous,  when  it  is  considered  that  forty' 
or  fifty  thousand  people  are  living  together  in  the  finest  dimate  in  the" 
world,  where  there  ai-e  few  maladies  to  depress  the  spirits  j-  but  h  mmX. 
be  aHoT^ed  hf  all,  that  little  comparatiTely  exists  among  the  bigh^ri 
ortters  ot^be  pec^lcr.*— vol.  i.  pp.  369,  370*     -  *  ' 

The  upper  rankA  live  in  a  c6mfortable  manh^r,  and  are  fond  of 
social  pleasures;  so  that  an  evening  seldom  passes  without  a  ball' 
or  a  concert*  Music  is  almost  universally  cultivated,  and  with* 
great  success.  The  peasantry,  generally  speaking,  live  in  hi^ 
forced  of  wood  and  reeds,  \vith  doors  of  hides;  One  bed,  two' 
•?tools,  and  an  old  table,  generally  comprise  the  fprniture*  TRid 
bed  is  occupied  by  the  eldest  of  the  housebold,  ^nd,  ujyoii  hii^ 
deatli,  is  taken  by  the  next  in  succession,  so  tjiat  it  msty  properiiy 
be  called  a  death-befl ;  the  rest  deep  on  ^idea  thrown  on  me  floor ^ 
and  in  this  vvay  \vhole  families  live  together  iii  lairee  cpnnntimties^ 
Their  food  is  tbe  flesh  of  their  cattle,  with  pumpkins  and  Indian 
corn.  The  Paraguay  tea,  or  n>att6,  since  the  prohibition  of  Dfi 
Francia,  is  beyond  their  ability  to  purdfia$e,  J>ein^  quite  as  dear 
as  teas  froni  vliina  in  England  5  but  siuokiug  tobacco  id  ti^nversal*. 
'fhe  spirii  of  gambling  is  equally  so.  "The  laWer  order?  spend 
whole  days  in  cards,  dice,  throwing  of  sticks,  8cc.,  an4  the  frut^ 
women  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  are  gejlerally  surrt)unded  hf 
gamblers  betting  whether  tiie  inside  of  a  ^ater-m'eloti  ^pe  r^d  oir 
'white^  ' 

Mr.  Catddeugh  visited  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru.  Here  ds6 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes  has  led  to  the  precaution  of  coik^- 
'fimng  uie  lieigbt  of  the'  hduses  goiefkll^  tooiw  Uory^  'Mlu^h  as 
ifcis  ^ity  has  Buffered  l)y  the  i^volutktn.  it  stilied^ibit*  nuHiif'l^ 
of 'grandeur.  The  cathedral,  which  oceiy^ies  o«6  ^de^  df  lHh 
great  square,  i^  a  noble  pile  of  buildihg.  The  riches  ^H^ich  hrtv^ 
been  lavished  on  its  interior; '  are  scarcely  to  be  c^redited,' says 
.  our  aAflxor. '  any  where  but  in  a  city  which  once  J)aved  a  street 
with  iigots  of  ^silver.  do  hQji.dmr  to  a  i?ew  viceroj?.'  He  say 9, 
that  three  weeks  be^<¥e  hU  yisit  ^  touWlahalf  of^ilverbad  bec|i 
taken  from  the  various  churches,  without  being  missed,  tojqaeet 
the  emergencies  qf  the  state.  Monasteries  and  eoiivents  are  i/ery 
numerous;  the  latter,,  for  women  alone,  anaountjing  to  ftyurteerf; 
and  there  are  besides  several  ca^as  de  exercido,  wJierein  ladie^, 
retiring  from  their  families,,  shut  themselves  Up  for  two  or  thnte 
weeks  at  a  tune,  to  submit  themselves  to  a  stricter  disoipKne  tlhtn 
that  which  they  pbserve  at  honie;   Tlie  ladie$,  ho;i\'!Byer;  ii^vt  io 
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fhany  good  qualities  in      eyes  6f  otor  aiittiof,  t^at  cn^  SVo«tM 

Sose  such  Voluntary  severity  tjuite  unnecessary;  hotVviASta«clitig 
ieir  elastic  silk  petticoats,  '  snowing  the  contouf  of  th^  person,* 
and  so  contracted  at  the  ancles  *  as  scarcely  to  allow'  the  wearer 
to  ?tep  over  the  little  streams  which  run  down  the  streets;*  and,  uot- 
;withstanding  the  custom  of  going  tapadas,  or  in  disguise,  w4iich  faa& 
by  repeated  edicts  been  abolished  in  0)d  Spain,  on  «oc<^unt  of  its 
'  creating  scandal  and  flagmnt  irregularities*'    These' kind,  agree-, 

5ble^  beautiful*  and  cleanly  ladies,  who  take  the  cold  batii  every 
lay,  pur  readers  will  be  shocked  to  hear,  *  smoke  a  little,  and  oc- 
casionally take  snuff,'  even  in  the  theatre. 

The  whole  pop^Uation  of  Peru  is  stated  at  1,400,000  souls,  of 
which  800,000  are  Indians ;  that'  of  Lima,  at  about  70,000,  of 
M'hich  25,000  are  Spaniards,  £,500  monks,  nuns,  and  secular 
clergT,  15,000  free  mulattoes,  15,000  slaves,  and  12,000  mestizos 
^nd  Indians.  The  negroes  are  chiefly  em]^loyed  in  die  cultivation 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa ;  the  Indians  are  generally  die  miners. 
We  are  assured^  and  if  true  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  m  die  neigh- 
]bourhood  of  Lima  no  rain  has  fallen  for  fourteen  years,  yet  the 
poor  sandy  soil,  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  equator,  *  produces 
some  of  the  finest  fruits  and  heaviest  crops  to  be  met  with  in  any 
quarter  of  the*  globe.'  This  singular  degree  of  fertility  is  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  t>y  the  almost  continual  damp  fogs  and 
mists  that  prevail  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Among  the 
es^cedent  fruits  the  chirirmya,  a  species  of  annom,  is  the  most 
esteemed,  of  which  the  following  description  reminds  us  very 
much  of  die  mangostan,  (a  species  of  garcinia,)  which  is  perhaps 
^e.  most  elegant^  delicate,  and  agreeable  fruit  that  the  earth  pro- 
educes. 

<-  '  The  flavoor  it  not  easily  deacribed,  bat  the  suffhiges  of  aU  persons 
'Hm  viillQd  m  .it&liKvoar;  it  resembles  the  Cfistard-apple  more  thanaoy 
icvit  I  agi  acqudinted  with>  but  it  is  very  far  superior  to  it.  Some  pei;- 
'SOjOui  ^i^ye  compared  it  to  the  small  white  tartlets  which  are  seen  in  our 
best  confectioners'  shops :  it  contains,  in  short,  that  happy  mixture  of 
sweetness  and  acidity  with  delighfful  scent  which  forms  after  all  the  per- 
fection of  fruits ;  it  may  be  eaten  to  excess  widioUt  being  in  the  least 
noxious,  excepting  when  the  stmnach  is  weak,  in  which  case.  Dr.  Unanue 
says,  it  must  be  abstained  from/— vol.  ii.  pp.  83,  84. 

On  returning  to  Valparaiso^  some  ,  immense  condors  were  seen, 
and  one  of  diese  carnivorous  birds  was  brought  to  England ;  he 
[darted  upon  a  large  albatross  which  had  been  caught,  and  run- 
'ning  his  beak  into  his  eye,  ate  him  up,  bones,  fie^thers,  and  all, 
,  to  the  very  claws.  These  powerful  birds  seize  and  carry  up  young 
,  }|amW»  kids,  and  even  children. 

^  Mr.  Caldcleugh  reerossed  the  Cordilleras  at  the  end  of  May, 
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Am  Sk,  Jmff^  1^  A»>pmm  of -Unp^Ibitft,  tbe  only  CM  ibat  esp 
be  cussed  in  the  ^^fUa^  nBoplhs^a^ig  which  O'Higgins  ordered 
brick  hul^.  to  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  pasaeiH 
Kers.  The  j^inniey  was  efbcttd  in  nine  dayi  to  MendMa; 
wthoiit  anf/^er  acctdent  than  tbe  lopi  of  a  mn]e»  by  roHihg 
domi  A^^^Hteipice.  At  Meadoza  he  learned  diat  die  Indians  wem 
fi^wnfllmg  ravages  along  die  Pampas.  He  therefore  proceeded 
nordierly  by  lapunta  de  San  Luis  to  Cordova.  His  account  of 
the  inhabitants  along  this  eastern  base  of  the  Andes  is  interesting 
from  die  state  of  sinnplicity  in  vi^hich  they  live.  The  cura  or  rector 
of  the  Morro  de  San  Jose  invited  him  to  supper,  w^hich  was  e*- 
ceilent^  andilerved  by  two  pretty  dnldren^  the  house,  a  hovel  of 
one  room,  with  an  earthen  floor,  the  roof  of  grass,  the  door  a  hide; 
vnAdn  was  a  hide  bedstead,  two  sto^,  and  a  table,  which,  . having 
lost  two  of  its  was  supported  against  the  wall ;  a  small  co^ 
per  pan;  a  drmking  kom,  and  a  missal,  completed  the  cataloguii 
of  die  fiiniitare.  Contented  and  happy  in  the  love  borne  to  him 
by  his  pariduoners*  he  had  no  wants  tfaat'they  were  not^reac^r^ 
«ip^ ;  one  old  womm  brought  water  and  boiled  it  for  his  matti^; 
Me^ibefsed  his  dinner,  and^nodier  his  supper^,  the  best  pieces  of 
meal;  Ihe  dioicest  grain  and .  fruits  wtere  sheeted  ^r  him,  and  dwT 
muleteers  with  the  -camvai|s.ieft  kim  a  little  werba,  wine  and 
brandy^ 

'  Cordova  is  a  weU^iU!  tpvim,  widi  about  14,000  iidiabitailts; 
but  it  has  suffered  much  &om  die  revolution;  its  trade  destroyed; 
the  country  around  plundered  by  the  Indians,  and  die  univenity; 
pnoeJso  flourishifig,  now  scarcely  deserving  fhe  name  of.  such  an 
establishment.  Of  their  ^x^ks  and  herds,  their  lands  and  housei; 
there  scarcely  now  remain  enough  to^reserve  their  buildings  fronh 
the  commoflT  dilapidations  of  time.  The  churdies,  sdi  hwS^ 
the  eye  of  the  Jesuits;  are  of  excellent  taste;  but  diat  altadied^ 
the  university  is  said  to  be  magnificent.  In  die  apartments  ^ 
die  .college  were  mouldering  away  .various  piiilosonbiad  iastiMi 
ments ;  in  one  there  had  been  .a  prktting  press,  whicn,  aftbr  a  loit|p 
conbealment,  wa»  dragged  into  tnisuse  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  em- 
pbfed'tn  publishing  political  :SquabUes.  by  the  pattiea  which  mo- 


But  diese  dines,  it  as  hoped,  have  neav^  passed  avsay,  and  a 
brighter  dawn  is  opening  >  upan  the  varioos  inhabitants  of  this 
quarter  of  tiie  gkdbe.  It  was  tx>  b6  expected  that  the  change  they 
rhave^undcrrgone  could  onlybe  aceompluhed  at  the  expense  of  much 
•bloodshed  and  inisery — die  result  of  conflicting  opinions,  of  clasb- 
-ii^'iiQterests  and  ancient  attadqnents.  Time  and  misfortune;  how- 
eiaer,  have  smoothed  down  the  rancour  and  asperity  of  partj^^sfdrk^ 
amltalmost  kUidasM  begin  toieel  the  benefits  arising  from  a  bi&e 
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mmi  BiifellnFed  ooadiieioe^  apdJalsyitai  oS  ^uM  jixsXiie^mA 
|»mrtiaUy  adjaunistered.  It  mttf.  requuwtipDs.to  slmke  off  die  m«- 
¥elerat^  habim  of  indolence  invarkbly.kdiicttd  a)  stave  pypnto^ 
lim,  and  to  make  ithe  free  infaialMttamB  imkistriow  and  active;  ft 
icban^,  however,  whicbeahnot  fail  tf  beto^  acccteraled  ancbnw- 
nercial  ibtercoufde  vrith  Grmit  Britahi,  timi  the  iiAta  and  esainpfe 
of  British  settkrs  in  the  several  stalie9t)f  the  South  Aftwocaa 
continent. 


Art.  yi* — The  Library  Companions  ^or^  th^e  Yopng  M<'^A  Guide^ 
and  the  Old  Man's  Comfort,  in  the  Ch^ic^  of  fk  tibrartf.  % 
the  Rev,  T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.R.S,,  A.S.   LoDdoiv;    18$W.  > 

MR.  Dibdin  has  bow  be^  for  nUti^y  ydahrs  eatfto^red  iacom^ 
posing  and  coMipiting  some  of  tiye  fiwst  ^tnp^mvi^  tbidm^ 
hrgest  and  heaviest  octavos  which  have  ^voor  isamd  fmn  dM^ 
press.  The  volume  which  is  now  i>efbre  lis^  Hot  .the  isi»^  ^e  pre-*- 
Mtme^  is  certainly  not  the  lesst  of  the  Dibdin  Aitaiify^  Tbt 
'  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana'  beats  in  bceadth^^^tihe  <  BiUiograpbtxud 
Decameron'  and  'Bibliographical  Tour' in  height^  or,  as 
would  sayv  in  taUness, — but^  fbr  thickness  i^d  tpecifio  gi;avit]rv 
&e  intellectual,  as  well  as  matenal,  pound  Avdgh^ave  witi'  bacs 

*  the  Library  Companion'  against  any  of  them.  1 

In  all  bis  long,  taiany  and  weighty  llbotlrs,  Mr.  Dibdio  se^ms 
to  have  had  but  one  ol>ject  in  vie^;  and  dittt  neilker  a  vei^  goodl- 
natured  nor  iti  him  a  very  gracioUs  one:  hisi ambition  hati)eeft 
tn  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  very  innoocaft^  but  not  very 
wise,  body  of  men,— the  coBectoi?  of  sda  te  and  blatk*i&tter 
books.  In  this  object,  by  the  aid  of  Swift's  figure  bf  spieedi,  he 
ins'undoubtedly  been  successful ;  under  the  inak|ue  'of  a  VHire 
than  teomoKto  zefed  in  their  pursuit^  and  of  a^cti6mi<e  Ircgnrd  for 
their  peiBons,  be  has  bestowed  much  dompHraentary  sancastn 
•upon  the  one,  and  placed  the  othqr  wil3i  )great  gravity  in 
xeedingly  ludicrous  situations* 

Yet  it  is  a  dangerous  thii^  to  possess  teleats  for  ridiorie  so 
-extraoi^diaaa'y  as  MnDibdin's;  for  tfae?^  seMom  cdme  wix>ai]M|- 
nied  with  a  proportionable  sbtare  iof  Jtsceeitoto*  oliraekHW 
mrnvfiW  iiiNie&dy  conftotfaatvw^  bm  sOnietimeBfelt'nHitejp^hied 
thaaanttiBed  by  theexhibitionrwiNcfa'he  haateen-pfaaaatd-to  tnaki? 
of 'persons  hagfa:infaoiiDnr<md  estate,  whbse  single  ^lartoless  jb% 
.might  better  have  been  spared  llian  ei^po»ed«  Wevre  at  a  loss 
-to  conceive  any  adeqnate  motive  for  such  nnvektatin^  pertecu- 

•  tioii ;  the  Roxbbrghers,  or  BibdiopbiUsts,  ar  Mr^  Difodin  has  in- 
.honmnly  jnchnauiiMi  them,  are  Ksimj^le  vect;  there  is  semelfaii^ 
'^ry^  laughable  in  the  system  df  boymg  utUBoiifbbl^  bosks .  at  wm- 
^  :  ,  (  ip^ns^ 
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'miime  pHo^90  <rf  ^ttwfimg  ^ooffcs-  f6r  l*«  ^Ae^of  making  a 
sctnsky,  and  «£  seuing  la  bigfaer-i^liie^kn  an  edition  oft  s«e€o«iAt 
>f  8«»me  itiit)(Mrtftnt  ertor  dr-  oniis^ii,  or  aen^  rtdicitkms  particir- 
Hntj  in  it.  WtB  fed>«  fhts  trt^  strongly  as  -  Mr,  Dibdiii  can  de- 
sire we  should;  but  we  fatiow  lAso  that  thfe  &ett,  if  tather  less 
enlightened,  is' certainly  not  niore  nuirierous  than  Johanna  SoutW- 
cote's;  the  sane  part  of  the  community  can  never  take- the  infec- 
tion, aad.  there  must  be  ^mh  inherent  susceptibility  in  ll^ose  who 
ba««  take^  it^  wbkh  makes  their  restamti^o  bopeleM-  He 
^bmld  recoMoc^  thiat  the  best  jokd;nifty  .bepei1severed!iB  tot> 
k«ig;  and  We  happen  to  knom  that,  while  aoine  are  iawfined  lb 
iqaestron  his  motive,  and  some  are  beginning  to  >e  tired  erf  his 
humour,  othera,  vety  simple  persohiges  to  be  «ui^,  actually  have 
nri^aien  his  ^ious  tdne  for  tfoSvhrjght  eamesft;  ^nd  that  the 
more  excusably^  becatise  to  perfect  the  ilFUsibn  of  his  style,  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  entef  himself  before  the  mas^  in  the  sanie 
goodly '  Shippe  oF  Foples* 

One  or  two  extracts  from  Mr*  Dibdin's  works  will  explain  rf>e 
.ojbjections  wl^icfa  we  have  nuide  to  ,the  mann^  a^d  o^jeet  of  his 
peteewring  ridioule*  Oi*#'  readers,  Ire  ^appose,  hitv«  att  bekrd 
of  tbe  of  the  htt&  Duke  of  Ilovbiii^V  B6ocn^e«o^  nrvplml^; 
of  binary  «ppeai|«[ieer  tke  linly  tfhmt  w^ich  wftw 
ttirity  *:  riie  foUoM^i^  Wthe  ^itic^XHMftf  b#  i«  in  the  Bifelfe^phictlt 
*t)ecameron^:^  '  -  ■  -  ;  .  -    .  .  ^  .  .  '.i      -  J 

^  1  have  a  perfept  recdflcctioit  of  this  notorious  votume  whUe  in  the 
librai^  t>£  the  ktc  Dulie.  It  had  b  fadtd  ytettow;  iaprocco  binding,  ahtl 
was  a,  sound  rather  than  a  fine  copy.  Ilie  expectations  fotaied  or  Afe 
probable  price  for  which  it  would  be  sold  were  excessive ye^t  not.so  eil^ 
ces^ive  as  the  price  itself  jnmed  put  to  be.  Tlie  mm-Ked  ciiamptom.for 
the  contest  were  pretty  vinell  known  before  1iand  to  be  the  Ef^i  ^Spet\^e^v 
the  Rfarquis  of  Blanafoi-^  (now  Duke  of  M^i^boroTigh),  an(!  J;be  Duk,e 
of'  Devonshire.  Such  a  ren.coritre,  suc^  a  ishock  of  fight,**  naturially 
Tje^t  tmcommon  curiosftyl  My  friends.  Sir  Egertoh  Srydges,  ISif. 
l^ng;  ftW  Mr.  *0.  H.'Fipe^ihg,  {iid^nie  iJie  khidxiess  to  breakfast  vi^ltji 
me  on  <^e  morning  of  ^he^ale  *  and^  upon  the  cbnchisi6n  of  the  rep^^t, 
SirHgerton*s  caniage  conveyed  ite  firom  Ken^iugtion  16  '"St,  James's 
Square.  *  ■ "  'I  '  *  . 

.   M..  .M,M  : — The  nuamin^  lonj^efcd, 
.  4nd  |]«ftvfly  with  f^uds  cane  on  the  dagib         <  .     -  r 
]^jg  with  the  >ate^-r*-  wfl  :;  •/ 

'ln£w:t>  tbe^raln  fell  in  torn^ols  ^  ^.skgktis^  frcm  tlie  Gunriag^yiand 
.  ra9he4  a  sort  of  iaipe^aosity  to.gain  ^sj^alifi!  to  view  the  contf^tk  Xlp 
rocf^  w^as  (crowded  to  excess ;  and  a  sudden  darkoess  which  icame  ^ck(|«^ 
gave  rather  an  additiqiial  interest  to  the  .scene.  At  length  the  momei^t 
of  sale  arrlveu.  »  Mr,  "Evans  prefaced  the  putting  up  of  the  ^Ijicle  by  9fk 
appropriate  oration,  in.  which,  he  expatiated  on  fts  excessive  rarity^  ^d 
concluddl  by  iuforming  tJie*conlpany  (jf  tht  re^i-et,  and^evefi  **^  anguish 
'  of 
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tuae  be  foond  in  tbe  impieriali^lkc^o^  Idt  iNsi*.  H»ttet«r,  itshontit 
^M€OH  BupnaparteV  agent  was  present.  ,  Silence.  M<»red  ibe  f^cfrcM.of 
JM^.  Evans.  On  his  ri^t  hand^  leaning  against  the  ^atl,  stood 
^^pcer :  a  little  lower  dof^n,  and  standing  at  right  angles  witb  bis  lom* 
^^li^,  appeared  the  Marquis  of  Blandford.  The  Duke',1  believe,  was  xsot 
'then  presedt }  bul;  my  Lord  Althorp  stood  alittle  backward  to  the  right  of 
bis  father,  Earl  Spencerj  Such  was  **  the  ground  taken  up**  by  the  adversfe 
'hosts.  The  honour  of  firing  the  first  shot' was  due  to  a  gentleman  of 
Shropshire,  ttnnsed  to  this  species  b(  warfarej  cind  w*o  seemed  ^  >^eeoll 
from  the  reverb^atioh  of  the  report  himself  had  made !  "  One  hu»- 
(dredvgmDeas/';be  exclaimed..  Again  a  pause  ensued^. but  anon  the 
biddings  rose  rapidly  to  five  hundred  guineas,  Hitherto,  howew*  it  was 
evident  that  the  firing  vva^  but  masked  and  desultory.  At  lepgth  ^l 
random  shots  ceased  j  and  the  champions  stood  gallantly  up.  to  each 
other,  resolving  not  to  flinch  from  a  trial  of  their  respective  strength^. 
A  thousand  guineas**  were  bid  by  the  Earl  Spencer — to  which  the  Mar- 
quis added  "  tett,"  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  All  eyes  were 
turned — ^all  breathing  well  nigh  stopped — every  sword  was  put  home 
within  its  scabbard— and  not  a  piece  of  steel  was'  seen  to  move  or  to 
glitter  save  that  whidi  each  of  these  champions  brandished  in  hfs 
valorous  hand.  See,  see !— they  parry,-  they  lunge,  they  hit :  yet  ibe)r 
fliveilgth  is  wadiminished,  and  no  thought  of  .yic^ng  is  entertained  by 
.^ther.  "  Tffxp  thumd  pc^ndi*  ^bx^  pfered.  by.the  Marquifir-Then  it 
was  that  Earl  Snencer>  as  a  prudent  gei?€^,  b^on  to  |^h|nk  of  an  use- 
less efiusion  of  blood  and  expenditure  of  ammunition,  seeing  that  his  ad- 
versary was  as  resolute  and  ''fresh"  as  at  the  onset.  For  a  quarter  olTa 
minute  he  paused  :  when  my  Lqrd  Althorp  advanced  one  step  forward, 
as  if  to  supply  his  father  with  another  spear  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
the  contest.  His  countenance  w^  marked  with  a  fixed  determination 
to  gain  the  prize — if  ,  prudence,  in  its  most  commanding  form,  and  wit^ 
a  form  of  unusual  intensity  of  expression,  had  not  bade  him  desist.  The 
father  aud  son  for  a  time  converse  apart,  and  the  biddings  are  resumed. 

Txoo  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  poundsy  ?aid  Lord  Spencer !  ,  The 
spectators  are  now  absolutely  electrified.  The  Marquis  quietly  adds  hit 
usual/'  ten^  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  pontest !  Mr.  Evans^  ere  his 
bauiimer  fell,  made  a  due  pause }  and  indeed^  as  if  by  something  preter- 
I  natural,  the  ebony  instrument  itself  seemed  to  be  charmed  or  suspended 

in  mid"  air."    However,  at  length,  down  dropt  the  hammer.^ 

Mr.  Dibdin,  immediate  after  this  special  passage,  proceeds 
to  give  a  most  Ifiugbable  account  of  the  '  Boxburghe  Club,*  of 
which  he  has  not  hesitated  to  *  write  himself  down'  Vice-Presi- 

.den^taktag  thereupon  eq»al  liberty  with  itaany  noble  and  leafneii 
personages  whbm  be  enrolls  &s  members  of  this  worshipful  sbcietj. 
He  tells  m  that  the  brethren  ar^  obliged,  by  the  rule  of  their 
order,  to  reprint  each  some  oM  book  by  turns— of  which,  we  un- 

,derstand,  only  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  may  be  struck  oflf  to 
afford  one  for  each  of  the  initiated.    iTbe  choice  which  he  states 
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llieiit  tbuft  'fer  to.  h$rie  made  is-  i%a%  worthy  of  tbe  ttiptfcuiiuoj 

Oat  of  six  reprints,  four  are  as  follows  r*-^  Dolamey'it  <Primo8C^  i 
.'  News  from  Scotland,  declaring  the  damnaMe  Life  .of  I>qi:tor 
Fian,  a  notable  Sorcerer' !— The  three  first  Book^  of  Otid  d« 
Tmtibus,  translated  iato  English  metre  by  Thomas  C^j^^idb* 
yfltfde' !— Cakha  Poetarum>  .or  the  Bumble  Bee^  compcfsed  b; 
Thomas  Cutwode,  Em}/]  .  And-amoiig  the  Ireasura  with  whidft 
'  tbe  chrb  are  promised  to  be  gratified/  are  some  scarcely  l^sa 
ttikial»te  productions,  such  as  Cocke  Lorells  Bote^  the  Glntlont 
Feaver,  and  Mery  Gestes  of  the  Wydow  Edytb. 

Next  comes  an  anecdote  of  a  club-dinner,  at  which  a  worthy 
Bibliomaniac  substituted  a  copy  of  a  trumpery  little  tract,  which 
he  bad  privately  reprinted,  for  the  roll  in  every  member's  napkin 
at  the  table !  a  conceit  which  seems  to  have  had  vast  success — 
'  For. gentle  duhaess  ever  loves  a  joke!' 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  this  is  intended  for  excellent 
quizzing— if  the  facts,  howevet,  be  true,  why  does  Mr.  Dibdin 
drag  them  from  their  proper  obscurity?  Why  may  not  the 
'  Roxburghe  Club*  hold  its  meetings,  indulge  in  its  little  black- 
letter  jokes,  and  perpetrate  its  innocent  follies,  unheard  of  and 
unheeded  ? — For  the  sake  of  many  of  the  respcfcted  names  whibh 
he  prints  at  full  length,  and  we  majr  be  sure  without  permissioli^ 
we  really  wish  he  had  had  thb  consideration. 

We  have  another  but  less  material  quarrel  vyith  Mr,  Dibdin 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  blazons  these  follies  to  the  world*. 
We  are  not  now  alluding  to  his  style,  which  is  pretty  equally  com- 
pounded of  the  slang  of  the  printing-office,  of  travestied  quotas 
tions,  and  serious  bombast ;  we  speak  of  the  Enormous  costline^ 
of  publications  so  utterly  valueless  in  Aemselves.  There  really 
should  be  some  proportion  between  tbe  worth  of  a  book  and  its 
price ;  and  it  is,  at  all  events,  quite  unworthy  of  ft  jscholar  and  a 
gentleman  to  lend  himself  to  a.  foolish  rage  for  expensive  books, 
and  to  make  gain  not  by  the  honourable  exercise  of  his  own 
talents,  but  by  pressing  into  his  service  the  printer  and  engraver, 
with  all  the  meretricious  adornments  of  vignettes,  cul-de-lampea, 
devices,  goldietters,  illuminations,  and  id  ^enusomne.  ^  In  these 
things*,  iPthis  be  the  literary  reputation;  which  Mr.  Dibdin  affects, 
we  admilthat  his  books  are  surpassed  by  no  man's.  Wereniera- 
ber  to  have  seen  a  manuscript  letter  of  Lord  Ghesterfeld* s  written 
on  paper  with  a  flowered  border — in  allusion  to  whiehj  he  pro- 
poses that  such  ornaments  should  be  received  in  lieu  of  wit  or 
other  merit — and  that  a  scale  should  be  established  by  which  thte 
onantiiy  of  ornament  on  the  paper  should  be  increased  in  propewH 
^n  to  iht  stupidity  of  the  letter.    It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Dibdin 
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kmf^  bMe  hesM  of  tbu  pkn'^  it  is  ceHM  that  it  inmjrhe^ppli^^ 
ivitb^veat-tp^th  to  his  Own  case.  -    •  * 

It  is  time;  however,  to  say  a  few  worila  upon  the  volume* 
befdr^  us.  '  The  liinrary  ConpanioA,'  Mr.  Difodin  also  deno^ 
jHiBates  '  The  Young  Maa's^Guide,  and  the  OU  Man's  Comforll' 
in  the  Choice  of  a  Libnuy.'  Tber^  «  imi<A  tu  sl  tille,  4<rtd -wo 
knf^  no  doubt  tliat  this  was  cbosen  after  due  con^idierBtii^V 
Aoiigh  ife  profess  ourselves  imabb  '  to  comprehend  ibe  jtlnse 
an  old  maikls  cemfbrt  in  the  choice  of  a  Hbmry.  In  kts  ptfeftto^ 
the  title  is  expanded,  and  the  autbdr  ino^stly  iufofoil  iiks^.tbal-^ 

*  To  the  well  read  young  man,  be  lie  enthnsiastie  In  tbe<?airseor  well 
Versed  in  the  mysteries  of  bibliomania  or  ndt  5  and  to  the  old  of  tokaiectf 
dtummifuitton,' it  maybe  fairly  stated  that  the  work  before  dteai  is  rejiletd 
with  corioas  and  dlyersified  ioteUigeooe^  gteaned  with  uncea^tog  Indus-? 
try,  and  embodied  »ithi  no  ordinary  ca«ei.  hii»^,  continues,  with 
fi^xhqt  confidence  may  it  be  stated,  that  no  single  fvolujipe  in  our  lan- 
guage oontaios  such  a  record  of  so  many  rare,  precious,  and  instructive 
volumes.' 

-  .  This  to  be  sure  is  to  defy,  or  to  invite  criticism^  according  to 
ihe  hufnour  of  the  critic— for  our  parts  we  are  by  no  nieaus  pug* 
piacious,  and  we  qonfess  thaf  we  dislike  this  book  less  thian  au^ 
4J(^i;aa^  prod^ctioa  pf  it^.au^r#  la  the  first  place  it  is  less  co^tl^'i 
less  in  book-making  fa«hiaa — it  cpniains  also  .spme  U8efql,  .aii9 
§cmie  (curious  iiOformatioi),£uad  vvith  dll.the  defects  q/  it^  e?(eciilioo 
jut  at  (i^ast  ifOjBiy  furaish  a,  iuut  to.isojope;-  more,  cotfipeteut  persoi^ 
for  a  delightful  and  useful  aasi&tant  in  literary  pursuits^ .  ,Tbf 
jA'ork  o|>etts  with  a  sjnopticaj  table  of  .subjects  ^ud  atijtboiTS— fcwr 
^B^^ple,  under  the  head  of  DiviuUyiWe  have  the  follpwing.sub^ 
jefotS'-^Bibles  subdivided  into  PoljTgiot^  .Latiiv  German,  Italian^ 
Hebrew,  Grefek,  Freuch,  Eiiglish ;  Testaments.;  Prayer  Bodks; 
iPfthers  ami  tioiuwntatprs,  Greek  aad  JLatin^  Old  English  Di- 
.vioe%)  Jiafe  E^)i«h  Divines;  01^  Sermpus^  Modern  Sermons; 
(^iM^gi^y  pf  for^gn  Diviuea,;  Eoc;le3|astiical  History— Freuchj, 
,l^alia%  Eiagysh;  Majuaals  of  J)evption.  tinder  qach  of  jthesp 
jheads  are  xaoged  a  number  of  ^lOhprs,  aud  iu  the  work  itself  h 
-^J^qlier  pf  e^  is  attepipted  tp  be:given^  tpgether  with  au  ao- 
.i^pMA  of  the  .difiWent  ediMoDs,  and  a  recomnieodati^  of  tfaosfs 
.whieh       Dibdin  ie^ems  tke  most  valuable^  > 

haive  MQ  fault)to  $nd  wUh  tbisjplau— we  wish  w?  could  say 
mmh  for  ita  executioii.  In  such  a  wprk  perhaps  faults  of 
#|tyte,are  ^  minor  io^portanqe,  ypt  Mr^,  Dibdin'^  ^re  jsuch  as  lu- 
i^iXie  tbevpfiiu^cter  of  hi»  imiod,  and  detract  from  our  coafideucp 
4(1  his*  ^curacy.  TJjiere  is  the  ss^e  fake  glitter  as  in  all  his 
ffe^ W  worlw,  ^h^  ^ame.  bad  jok^s,  the         afiiecUd  ^oUocalloii 


of 


puitc^    We  take  an  taLtrkat  it  randotti ;  it  'vt  timjopening  pmasm^e 

olttlexhflpt8rjfW!PMtrj::-ti.    .  .   -> 

'«'-Alf  kn^ii  T^  reach  ^  DiyorftPdMt  :i"-^tat  littlii  taere  i^ti  be  ikillf 
ibim  totiffqrd  ft  glibipie,  MrodyiaoiODdtidg  io.aiDlaiu^  yneWyaf  ikia 
fmacifii  jiverai  sftreiuna,  «od  streaivletfe^  ihat  mah^or  jrott  aki^ielbe.biN»fc» 
^  Afi  SfHigbms  P«4WflMifli»  i)fp|<^#/t.  There  are  Pariiassuses  for  all 
6Qliairie&)  fu^l  i^hoy.  learued  in  qxk  0W(i  lore,  has  not  heard  of,  and; 

^g^d  for,  a  choicj!  and.  delectable  copy  of  En  glands  Parnassus  t 
dbtless,  .1  shall  treat  more  copiously  of  the  indigenous  Bards  of  this 
country,  than  of  any  others.    But,  first  and  foremost^  we  turn  the  eye, 
and  almost  bend'thcf  knee;  to  the  venerable  and  lit!ltSdrtai*fiyiiER : — •  [ 
Father  of  vefse !  in  holy  fillets  dreist,  /'  ' 

'     •  •       His  silver  bc»ardwate«^gendy  o'er  bit  bfea^t.    -  -    '  ^  -  ^ 

f  i^tW  «f  be^uftyy  of  io^lMiotbA,  mid  of  «f^ry  beinioiiiidi  tender  ^selifiu 
ment,  too ! :  for,  where  is  there  an  amiable  and  honourable  feelingvii^icll 
may  tMH  be  foimid  deQneaieA  in  tbe  /M  9xd  04y?9^^i   But  to  ftasi- 

^ss.  There  once  lived  a  man— yet  is  this  business?  Tber^  qtiet  {\ 
wa^y  lived  a  medical  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Douglas^  who  JSjiade  a 
point  of  collecting  every  known  edition  of  tto^ACi:.  To  perfect  tti| 
collection,  he  toiled  as  assiduously  as  in  visiting  patients  3 '  and  yet  h^ 
wanted  many  a  precious  impression.  If  Di*.  Dou^tas  have  l>eeh  long 
pardoned  for  this  classical  mania,  whjlt  ma^  not  any  mah  be 'for  that 
collecting  an  Homeric  Library  ?  I  own,  \i  were  among  the  twb^t  ra-i 
tional  of  all  book-manias — ^with  the -eiieefATOii 'Op  tba*  mentiodttllft  U 
in  a  ^rtain  bibtiogmpbkai  puoduoliioa .  not  ,ticoemry  10  be  httii 
particularly  specified.  .  .    ;.  /    <  '  i  ^ 

Yet,  0^  (be  eaHy  edkifiqs  <<f  B^^ww,  J:  .wilt  qui?  boMq^  therftufit  of 
1486^  printeil  at  Florence  m  twatoliq  v.<^  ja^  ^tHl  ^os^r^^i^^t^ 
i(i|inea8»  if  in.fi  perfect  and  soi^iid  condition. ;  I  shall  bestride,  the,  s|x^ 
seentb  and  seventeenth  centuries  without  the  mention  of  a  single  editionf 
and  come  at  once  to  those  of  Clarke,  ErnesH,  and  /feywe-f  p'articulaj-ljf 
specified  in  the  subjoined  note.  And  yet  shall  the  rarest  and  most 
splendid  of  all  editions  be  passed  over  in  a  sort  of  unseemly  silence  ?'  ti 
the  ardent  Young  Man"  to  be  kept  in  Vdndal  darkness  respecting  *th^ 
existence  of  an  impre^sfion  which  goes  bf  the  nB.m^  of  iib^  GrenvUie 
Hmner,  pifablished  in  foar  sniaH  quartos;  in  18d0  >  An)*,'  tndch'niore,  if 
he  wiaAies  to  purehase  a  t  lAaoB.  paHbk  .  capy,  may  he  not; :  sit  down  and 
mike  a  ealeiilmrw^  of  its  pnobrfrfie  :0«isrt,  1  M  Tivsw«^<#^#w,il  mtisi(he 
wholly  siltat  i  fpr  tb«i[e    no  miM  l^Us  let  it  )>e  ^rq^tted.0^ 

just  to  3ay^  that  the  most  curious  and  rari^  is  that  publjsh^d  in  modera 
Greek,  about  two  centuries  ago.'— p.  i513— 617. 

This  is-  tfaeAaste.  in  wbkh :the  .whole. bo^k  is  written^nothi^ 
is.6X)9reaBed  skB|%  tui  a  wsovk  1^  thing  iMAt  tiieiBinipleai: 

Ja^a^  ia  eslirely  Out  of  placo>v  ii^  Mr.  jDibdm  .MHshca.t0.sa9r 
4hafeiL  bodcscMerihfia.  iBail$?  go^ki  calaiona  pf-  MUta 
'  of  a  cfelicioas  array  of  Miltonic  treasures if  hei  aii?aiit  itoi.h»- 
:  ^  commend 
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f99fiiiieiiartbe  pibekwi^  trf  «  {Md^lwrxNliiato,  ike  tfaqyiag^^Js^ 
t  it  :«4iglit  to  ftitt :  tbe  1  shcives^i  of  booksetters  nrnch  moiie  fra^ 
qufiitty  thao  it  does;'  atid  the  impoFHitit  iofonntiiul' of  a  large. 
pi»per.fc0pyi'tM>mid5iii'  giw^  ^UMrdcco,.  being  to  be  vfoimd  at-Al-' 
tb^rpvis  conre3^ed  iit  the  holicby  tenn  of  *'iu  rcjcricing  thcf  eye,^ 
coaled  in  green  moTocco/  Wiien  to  tbis'affeetation.  we  add^-lhai 
eVeiy  page  in  the  vioilutne  is  deformed  by  the  bookaetters*  sfang 
of  ti  *  sweetty-c^atjcd  vditme/  a  '  prtzable  volume/  a  '  tempting 
article/  a  *  crack  article/  a  ' glorious  set/  a  '  membranacebuft 
copy/  a  '  lively  copy/  a  '  tall  copy/  a  '  broad  copy/  a  '  conqrely 
copy/  *  picrnic.  copies/'  a/  comfortable  price/  a  '  slim  quarto/ 
'  spacious  condition/  and  a  thousand  other  such  expressions^  we 
need  not  assure  a  sensible  reader,  looking  for  infovmation  in  a- 
book  pf  r^reqcipV  that  he  niust  arm  himself  with  all  his  paUeuce 
and  gMd  humotir  to  get  quietly  thnoagh  <fifi^  pages 'of  the 
yolaaMw.  •  •  : . .  j  *  ,» 

Critics,  however,  as  we  are,^  we^  will  confess  thattio  faults  in 
style  have  tried  our  patience  so  much  as  the  miserable  system  of 
puffing,  which  disgrates  this  no  less  than  all  Mr.  Dibditf^  other 
publications.  Knowing  no  more  of  him,  or  his  station  in  life, 
his  title-page,  we  are  yet  provoked  to  see  a 
flfWil^rW  lim  p^^  lower  himself  into  a  sort  of  walking 

puff  for  booksellers  and  book-collectors,  engravers  and  auc- 
tioneers. Yet  so  it  isr-p^ffiog  oblique  and  direct,  unmeasnredi 
uMaatbs  puffing,  is  more  than  any  thing  else  the  eharacteristie 
of  the  volume.  * 

Andmow  but  a  few  words  as  to  the^  matter,  before  we  close 
lliilK|Mi||jlalks.  We  had  made  out  an  inifhense  list  of  omission?, 
vriimk^  bf  individual  works,  but  of  whole  departments.  Mr; 
Dibdin,  however,  pleads  guilty  to  many  faults  of  this  kind  and 
attempts  to  extenuate  their  importance.  Their  importance  must 
of  course  depend  upon  their  quantity  and  nature;  and  of  these 
m^fUders  will  be  able  to  jiidge  when  we  tell  them  that  in  the 
MWf^  Divinity  alone,  to- which  he  has  very  properly,  as  he  de- 
clares, pitid  the  most  attention,  we  reoolieeled  in  a  few  moments 
tiw  following  am6ng  our  countrymen,  whom  Mr.  Dibdin  does 
«bt  deem  worth  recommen^ng  to  his  young  or  old'  readers ;  the 
li#t/iV6  doubt,  might  be  eiwily  dwelled;  butitisfoi^tnidable  eiiough 
%beady  ;^Home,  William  Law,  Magce,  Waterland,  Butter, 
Leigktonr^  Smallridge,  Jewell.  Without  recapitulating  names  in 
-other  departttients^  we  i^iH  only  add  that  there  Is  not  a' single  head 
in  MffaiohfaiAhors  are  not  oflHtted,  net  ^merely  1^  aethora  of  rare 
rnvd^oinrMkus/beoka,  but  ef  sleding,  standard  wo]iiai>f  every  di^'a 
^ocemi)ence/«ome  of  tbam  lhe'oMy  authofitiesf  on  liie  sobjecto  on 
-ii4ieh  they  tP^t.  - 

But 
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gi^rbis  otutsswttu  .Hik  be«dof  Mi}fterti  SeniraU cxxapies  ifttfae 
vMe  about  m  Ckfflie,.'Se«<),  Swth,'  S^mtoqk,  Jortin^ 

4^*111^8  4in|^  Mnteace;  ubmmt  &mv  ptges  are  deroied  to  m  ae- 
oaunt  of  the theolo|^l  (Ninciples  of  certain  titemry  joumab  ^  and 
the  reiiiaiiMfer  of  the  x:hapl^  is.an  eadf«ct  probably  fpofn  «oi»e 
AUfceifl^l  sermM^of  Mr.  DiMiii's  o  wn  oonipontion.  This  btting 
tbe  menner.  in  wbkrh  ihtf  £iigiifrfai sermon  writers '  are  introduced 
to  tbe  Mti«e:  of  4he  young  and  old  man,  they  nvtii  not  be  surprized 
1^  the  satisfactory  fullness  of  /tfae.Siiiiniary  of  Fomigtt.  Divines^ 
which  .imnediately^foUow^,  and  which  we  wiU  presaat  entire 
aiNoiirJseaiders. 

" '« tBt'f&t^ffk  schools  of  ^iMirity  th^'sme 'great  ]%|]t»%av^  sppea^  to 
tbeek  the  fury  of  hMan  rtshaass,  and  «*  shomlbrtk  the  eaiate  of  €hrls^ 
tian  redemption.  Who:  does  not  love  the  amenity  of  Erasmus,  sod  the 
pl|ibuatybii»ff.ofJ^aB€l«k  eaofaof  whomintiimae«iiied.tohqid».the 
scales  of  moderation  and  Christian  charity,  in  order,  to  pmf^  If^ith^ 
and  Eckius  from  engaging  in  more  than  a  war  of  words.  — p.  89. 

It  is  part  of  Mr.  Dib'din's  professed  undertaking,  and  properly 
enough,  to  give  some  account  of  the  works  which  he  notices,  as 
well  as  of  the  editions.  And  in  this  part  of  his  labour  nothing  can 
be  moi^e  con^lete  than  his  failure— his  Wiste>  the  auperficiality  of 
his  reading,  and  the  eommon-plaee  nature  of  bit  obscfvationB, 
are  .reidiy  below  criticisms.  For  example,  his  (ibred^  po«tt(jr 
(exclusive^of  the  tragedians)  is, limited  to  Homer, 
cadtua,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Callimachttal  H^o  is  pfeafisdy.in* 
deied,  JU>  say  ;that  if  Valerius. Fhwcus.  be  adflut^d  iDto^die^ Latin 
piMtSi  Apolloniae  .Rfaodbs,  Bion^  apd  Moflebusr/OiagM:  to  fyni  ^ 
ptacQ  aoiong  the  Greek;  (a^aiiraUe  ceasoiting!)  but  for  poor 
Aoatophanes,  whom  be  enlirely  omiie^  be  bas,  not  i^eia  tbis  • 
bonourabie  reserve*  This  may  be  meteibrgetfuIiiesB^.not  tjeibe 
^riitted : severdy  ;on  any  man;- but.  what  ahdl-  we  tbtnk  of.  tbe 
judgment  passed  upo&>Apoilonius>  from  whom  V4rgilhas«  coor 
femdly  bormwed^  some,  of  .tbe  most  ^.beautiful  parte,  of  Xh» 
iBaeid?'  i.  .  •  •  •  ^ 
•  vLet  us  paas  .to.the  Latin  p^ets; 

^Who  may«be,'' sajri  he,'  \  laMy  dividid.into^wo' classes.  luv^i  tet 
Bj^^tyirgH^  Lai^tiis,  Orid>  lurenal,  Persius,  Mardal^'  and  HkhiM»s  i 
ia.t^e  secQiHl,  Lo^,  Statias,  ^SMias  It^ciu^  CkadiaQ>  CfilnUua,  Tir 
bi4)us,  P4tp^uf>  a^.Val^iusfli^cf^.;.,      .  : 

-Papce ! .  Virgil  waA  Martial  on  one.  SSius  iandi Catollttsroa 
another ; :  w«'  seriously  ask  Mr.-  Dibdin^  Ml  be.  ever.  r«ad;  annnglt 
liae  of'  Catuttus, wperheps  of  >  alii  Roman  poets  the  sweofeestsi  the 
sittpleat,  the  most  idiomatic^  and  the  most  pieturesq^e  ?  This  caa^ 


only 


.  W«  feei  that  witji:  9t>6ckaenft  ea  t\m^  inr  cmr  way  it  v^sM 
ke  a  waate  of  time ;te%d  paper  Iq  tedglten/ouf  x^m^k»,  A  ^mk 
ef  .tbis  »orti5  iirtended  t©:  be  uaefiukto  tbe;igiw>mwt?-^aa<l  tliaAiif» 
^ority  of  the  writer  is. every  thing.  If  wefiowiot  depend  pn.tJte 
•eevracy  of  the  «l»tei»«iil&,  aiidthe  j«»lit2eiof  :t|ie.o^^ 
^tins^itis  woriie  4bao  uaeteas^itcanx^i^  mblead,iaaidl»Klfiirfaei^ 
oat  have  beea  wrillen.  ..The  mantter  of  thfi  volMiM^.tf  !.we.  had 
liever  seea  the  author's  former  wKM-ks^iifould  ha^^e  made.iia  dduhl 
his  judgiiiei^^an.  extjOKmaiUoa  of  ^  the  mtitt^r  cDnAnw  lUoac 
dooAits^  aofi,  mabea  uft  suspect /the, acQomcy.  of  hia  rtistareh.  .  Mw* 
Dibdin  would  have  rendered  a  real  service  to  the.«tfldc»it  ^if  .to 
|ia4  fxeomed  ^is  pbn  as  v^M  as  be  ha^  p^ceived  jjtf  h^t  pie- 
QUted  as  it  ia^  it  lMis  oo  ailvaatag^t  over  the  ordioar^f^eat/^l^gu^a  0f 
hool&scUera,  except  fbr  those  <  who. deligltt  ifk.trifling>:aneodate«  of 
nniniportant  nieiiy  iti  bad  jokes,  and  ver^  cbomon^pla^  or  ^9 
nms^imd  crilitito).  ^ 


, ,  .    .   '  ■ .  .    .  ■  .       .  > 

Abt.  VILt-r jPAe  Pmeui  Stat^  qf  Ef^hnd  m  i:tgard  tp,  Agrici/^ 
\  tum^  Trade^und  Fimmej  mth^  QompUmou  ^fthe  PfQ$pec/^  f^' 
.  tatgkmd^aiid  France,  .  J3y  J^sepU  J^Qwe,  Esq,  . 
IT  i(  beneficial  to. the  publiovas  it  is  to  iiidividaals/.to  tak«4i 
revie^w  fix)ni  .time '  ( time  of  the  Mite  of  its  afiiiir#,  md:^ 
fu^ailiaie  withismiputotts  and>  palient^  attentioii'if  <ks  geaeMda«* 
aai«6ls  ai-e  prolfp^tnig  or  deebaiiig.^  On  behfalf  of  i^  British 
£aipireithe  pves6nt'period<a{qp0fifrs^p€«>oba)rly^cdttttb  £ori»el| 
nn  piHSfiiiary.  We  are  in  ^  slate  of  peac^.  -wilk>att .  th^  smrrMiidiiig 
iMaoiis  ^ito^,<  and  eiljojr^a  moe^-than  tommm  d^ee  of  tMUk- 
^ilii^' among'oiirselves^al  hoase^  *  There  has  scareely  even  beeik 
a  €ime  v^hen  everyibraiiohtol  indnstvy  has-ibaen  so  .geiaeFaily' prosf- 
feroiiS)  or  when  the  persons  eaga^^  ^^tbcn|  him  with  saob-fevir 
MceptiodS'h^eti  so  UUy  einpioji^d.  .In-admost  evei^  past  penod 
oomplaints  have  been  made  with  greater  or  less  reason  ibd  mtk 
greater  or  less  vehemence,  eitke^^iiy  .th&lagiicQltafratthe  ^Mlm- 
iaftrGkd,  fthe^mafifufaotunng/  eiri  ihe/shippi)!^  tnitereaf ,  ;of .  adtual 
snfiering^  or  of  dxsappinht^lieipeolatidns; '  At  pvesenl,  if  nosie;  ^ 
the  great  interesls  of  the-  Gomi»imity  ai«  elevatod  viAth  firospecils 
of  extravagant  gains,  none  ot  Ihem  ^te  suffering  under  severe  pri^ 
ffatkina;:iriione:  are  indulging  liighly.agitdtNig  hop^y^wme  Are 
fiMingt  ' the  mere  agitatang  dialress.  ^siiig  foam  the  dtaeipation  of 
auch  fadpea/^  MTte  now  to  baetgc^ng.thfitataady  bul  gealia 
j»  ^   •   J.  .  ..*    J  , ;  .lirpcsa 
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%reeie  which  conveys  the  ship  to  her  destined  port  with  more  se- 
curity apd  more  certainty  than  when  she  is  impelled  by  violent 
even  though  favourable  gales. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Lowe  has  the  merit  of  extracting  diligently 
•and  arrangiog  elearly  from  the  authentic  documents  laid  before 
^liament*  a  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  kingdom. 
When  it  was  first  published,  a  tempowiry  depression  in  the  price 
43f  agricultural  prcxluce  existed,  which  he  has  mistaken  for  a  per- 
manent falU  in  consequence  of  this  error,  he  has  been  induced 
•to  estimate  much  too  lowly  the  value  of  the  property  annually 
created  in  this  island.  Upon  this  ground  we  sometimes  differ  from 
his  contusions ;  but  we  still  consider  his  book  as  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  general  stock  of  information  on  its  interesting  subject, 
-aitfl  especially  so  because  it  compresses  into  an  accessible  and 
intelligible  form  many  particulars  of  importance  which  must 
otherwise,  have  been  sought  for  with  great  labour  and  patience  in 
^voluminous  parliamentary  papers  by  the  comparatively  few  who 
can  obtain  access  to  those  collections.  The  view,  however,  which 
he  thus  presents  of  the  present  state  of  our  affairs  would  have 
been  rendered  more  complete  and  satisfactory,  if  his  picture  had 
induded  some  comparative  statement  of  the  coinlition  of  the 
Jungdom  in  former  periods,  by  which  the  fact  and  the  rate  of  our 

frogress  might  both,  have  been  ascertained  with  more  accuracy, 
t  is  this  deficiency  which  we  intend. upon  the  present  occasion  to 
attempt  to  supply ;  and  as  we  necessarily  must  trespass  on  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers  at  some  length,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
£acts,  rather  than  indulge  in  theoues,.  and  commence  our  statement 
without  further  introduction  or  apcJogy. 

The  most  important,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  all 
branches  of  national  industry  is  agriculture.  Whilst  it  affords 
the  chief  means,  of  subsistence  to  all,  it  finds  employmeiU  for  a 
greater  number  of  persons  than  wiy  other  occupation.  It  is,  how- 
ever^ from  its  nature,  leas  susceptible  of  rapid  improvement  than 
any,  other  pursuit*  From  the  earliest  ages  the  attention  of  man- 
kind has.  been  applied  to  it,  and  yet  it  is,  even  at  present,  little 
more  than  a  mere  accumulation  of  facte,  from  which  scarcely  the 
outlines  of  a  theory  have  been  formed ;  all  the  detail  and  arrange- 
m&at  of  the  interior  parts  must  be  filled  up  in  practice  by  each  in- 
dividual engaged  in  the  occupation. 

»  The  gceat  principle,  by.  the  application  of  which  the  wealtli  and 
comfort  of  mankind  have  be^n  advanced,  is  the  division  of  labour. 
JBut  as  the  labours  of  agriculture  are  not  simultaneous,  this  prin- 
ciple, is  capable  of  application  to  them  only  in  a  very  Umit^d  de*> 
gree.  We  have  indeed  arrived  at  dividing  the  grazier  from  the 
dairy-man,  and  both  ^rom  the  grower  of  corn;  but  in  the  actual 
vou  XXXII.  NO.  Lxiii.  L  cultivation. 
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cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  various  manual  occupations  of 
a  farm,  the  division  of  labour  has  rarely  been  attempted  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  same  hand  vrfiich  at  one  season  us^s 
the  reaping-hook  or  the  scythe,  must  at  another  wield  the  flail,  or 
exercise  tl^  spade  or  the  hoe ;  hence,  none  acquire  that  very  su- 
-perior  degree  of  expertness  which  might  be  obtained  by  constant 
adherence  to  the  same  des<n*iption  of  operations. 

The  use  of  various  kinds  of  machinery  to  abridge  labour,  espe- 
cially since  the  importance  of  its  division  has  been  universally 
felt,  has  been  of  incalculable  value  ia  all  the  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry;  but  those  mechanical  improvements  have  been 
but  little  appUed,  and  seem  little  applicable  to  the  business  of  farm- 
ing ;  the  most  important  of  those,  which  have  been  tried,  the 
threshing  mills,  will  scarcely  repay  the  expense  of  their  construc- 
tion, unless  they  can  be  worked  by  water-power ;  drill  ploughs 
and  sowing  machines  have  hitherto  been  used  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, and  m  many  districts  of  the  kingdom  are  wholly  unknown  in 
practice.  The  winnowing  machine,  indeed,  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  for  by  perfanning  its  work  in  all  states  of  the 
weather  in  our  variable  climate,  it  has  forced  itself  into  almost  uni- 
versal adoption;  but  this  may  be  considered  with  more  proprie^ 
as  a  contnvance  against  the  inconvenient  uncertainty  of  our  cli- 
mate than  as  calculated  to  abridge  the  extent,  or  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  human  labour. 

,The  great  body  of  agriculturists  are  far  from  being  migratory, 
and  are  hence  less  open  to  the  influence  of  improvement  than  any 
other  class  of  the  community.  They  are  indeed  singularly  averse 
to  innovations,  and  view  every  change  tliat  is  suggested  with 
alarm  er  with  contempt.  This  was  manifested  in  £ngland  on 
^  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry,  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago ;  at  a  much  later  period,  on  the  first  cultivation  of  the 
rtita-baga,  or  Swedish  turnip ;  and  is  still  experienced  wherever 
^  mangel-wurzel  is  first  attempted  to  be  raised.  The  same 
spirit  prevails  amongst  our  agricultural  labourers,  and  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  assist  their  operations  by  any  alteration  of  their 
old  habits,  or  improvement  in  their  implements  of  work.  Thus 
the  Hainault  short  scythe  and  crook  enable  the  workmen  habitu- 
ated to-  its*  use  to  reap  nearly  three  times  as  much  wheat  in  a  day 
as  can  be  done  with  our  English  reaping-hook^  and  Sir  George 
llose  at  his  own  expense  brought  over  some  Flemish  reapere  to 
instruct  our  workmen  in  the  use  of  them*  The  eflbrt  was  of  no 
avail,  and  we  believe  the  practice,  so  far  from  spreading,  is  not 
now  followed  even  on  the  spot  vdiere  the  attempt  was  made. 

Although,  however,  from  its  nature,  the  pace  of  agriculture  is 
necessarily  slow,. yet  in  England  we  have  advanced  at  arate  which 
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may  be  denorninated  rapid  when  it  is  coinpared  with  th^t  of  oor 
neighbours.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  fourteenth  century  to 
adsist  our  inquiry  into  the  progress  we  have  made  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  remarl^,  th^t  the 
author  of  Fleta,  who  wrote  in.  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  says,  •  tha| 
if  land  yielded  only  l^ree;  times  the  seed  sown,  the  farmer  would 
be  a  loser,  unless  corn  should  sell  dear.'  It  appears  by  the  same 
work  that  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  was  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Sir  Jolm  CuHum  gives  an  account  of  a  farm  in  Norfolk  in  I390y 
by  which  it  appe^s  that  the  produce  per  acre  was,  wheat  sh^ 
Jbusliels,  barley  twelve  bushels,  and  oats  five  bnsh^ls  5  that  must, 
however,  have  been  an  unproductive  year,  as  the  sam^  w*ite.r  ^stif 
mates  the  usual  produce  of  corn  at  twelve  bushels  the  acre.  Jt  is 
not,  however,  so  much  in  the  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  com  as 
in  the  cultivation  of  other  vegetables  and  in  the  rearing  of  domestic 
animals  that  our  improvements  upon  our  ancestors  are  to  be  tracedy 
Gardens  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  jEhglaj^d  m  the  ^ar ly  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  during  the  £m\  wars  between  (he 
liouses  of  York  and  Lancaster  wece  almost  totally  destroyed. 
They  were  first  introduced  chiefly  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Flanders,  and  were' 
insufficient  for  the  entire  supply  even  of  the  few  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants who  possessed  thenu  According  to  Evelyn,  comjnpp  jsabr 
bage  was  first  introduced  from  the  Ketherlaads,  m  1 5^139  ;  4;ho4i^ 
it  had  made  but  little  progress  in  1562,  when  Bullein,  in  hii^ 
*  Book  of  Simples,'  says,  that  cabbage  '  is  good  to  make  potta^ 
withal],  and  is  a  profitable  herbe  in  a  commonwealth,  which  the 
Flemmiugs  sell  deere,  but  we  have  it  growing  in  our  owne  gar* 
dens,  if  we  wold  prefer  our  own  conamodity ;  for  there  be  great 
plenty  growing  betweene  Aldbrought  a|id  Horthforde,  in  S.uffolke, 
upon  the  sea-shore/ 

Hartlib,  the  friend  Milton,  pensioned  by  CromweD  for  his 
Agricultural  writings,  says,  that  old  men  in  his  days  remembered 
4fae  first  gardeners  that  came  over  to  Surry,  and  sold  turnips,, 
carrots,  psurstiips,  early  peas,  and  rape^  w^iiich  were  then  great 
jrarities,  being  imported  from  Holland.  Cberries  and  hops  were 
first  planted,  he  says,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  ]^ighth ;  art^ 
jdiokes  and  currants  made  their  appearance  in  the  time  ef  Eliza-^^ 
beth;  but^ven  at  the  end  of  this  latter  period  we  had  cherries 
from  Flandecs,  onions,  safiron,  and  liquorice  from  Spain,  and  hDp» 
from  the  Low  Countries.  Potatoes,  which  were  first  knovm  ia^ 
these  islands  about  tbe  year  1586^  continued  for  nearly  century 
to  be  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  curious  exotic  aod  fui^nishe^ 
luxury  only  for  tiie  tobies  of  the  richest  persons  in  die  kin^c^^m. 
^t  ap{>ear»  in  a  manuscript  account  of  the  household  exp^eis  of 
i  •      ^  ^  Queeti 
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Qiieen  Anne,  ^ife  of  James  the  Firsts  that  the  price  of  potatoes 
was  then  one  shilling  the  pound. 

In  tracing  the  earlier  history  of  agriculture  it  is  interesting  to 
remark  how  much  its  progress  Was  advanced  by  the  incipient  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  time.  Flanders  had  taken  the  lead 
equally  in  commerce  and  in  agriculture;  the  former  had  increased 
the  number  of  consumers,  with  the  abiKty  to  indulge  in  manygrar 
diications  to  which  their  ancestors  were  strangers ;  and  this  created 
a  stimulus  which  caused  a  rapid  advancement  of  the  latter.  Th^ 
same  process  may  be  remarked  with  th^  English,  who  received  from 
the  Flemings  the  first  rudimente  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  by  them  an  impulse  which  gave  birth  to  the  introduction  of 
new  objects  and  new  methods  of  agriculture.  This  impulse  has 
continued,  and  produced  the  same  effect  continually  extending  and 
accelerating  up  to  the  present  moment.  In  the  most  remote  of 
the  periods  to  which  we  have  referred  there  was  scarcely  any  middle 
class  in  society.  The  land  was  apportioned  among  great  proprie 
tors,  and  was  cultivated  by  dependants  of  various  ranks  for  their 
l»enefit.  As  diete  were  few  inhabitants  of  towns,  there  were  few 
purchasers  of  the  productions  of  agriculture,  and  the  surplus  in 
years  of  abundance  was  wasted  in  feudal  profusion^;  whilst  on  the 
t>ther  hand,  whenever  deficient  years  occurred,  and  in  that  ritde 
-state  of  culture  they  were  necessarily  not  uncommon,  all  the  se- 
verity of  scarcity,  if  not  of  absolute  famine,  was  endured,  and  wak 
usuaUy  followed  by  disease  and  a  diminished  population.  The  few 
country  towns  depended  on  some  neighbouring  baron,  who  granted 
to  the  burgesses  the  use  of  the  land  on  which  it  was  built,  as  welt 
as  that  around  it,  on  condition  of  being  supplied  widi  clothing, 
with  arms,  or  with  some  few  specified  luxuries.  It  was  by  gradual 
ateps  that  a  tenantry  arose ;  first  from  agreements  with  proprietors 
to  pay  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  ;  next  by  a  species  of 
partnership  betweeii  the  owner  and  the  cultivator ;  and  at  length 
as  commerce,  by  increasing  general  wealth  and  population,  pro- 
duced a  number  of  persons  who  could  pay  in  money  for  the  fruits 
of  agricukure,  the  occupiers  were  enabled  to  enter  iirto  contracts 
for  the  payment  of  money  rents  to  the  proprie^tor,  and  acquired 
in  return  an  assured  and  determinate  interest  in  the  land. 

It  appears  that  between  the  reiga  of  Edward  I.  and  diat  of 
Elizabeth,  ihe  culture,  and  of  course  the  produce,  of  the  land  had 
been  mnch  improved,  as  Harrison  in  his  Description  of  Britain 
says. 

*  The  yeild  of  our  come-ground  is  much  after  this  rate  following: — 
Throughout  the  land  (if  you  please  to  make  an  estimat  thereof  by  the 
acre)  in  meane  and  indHferisnt  years,  whereon  each  acre  of  rie  or  wheat 
wcU  tiikdand  dressed,  will  yeild  commonlle  siatecae  or^tiMntielmriiels.; 
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an  acre  of  barlie  six  and  thirtie  bushels )  of  oats  and  such  like,  four  or 
five  quarters ;  which  proportion  is  notwithstanding  often  abated  towards, 
north,  as  it  is  often  times  surmounted  in  the  south.* 

'  At  Aat  period  the  customary  acre  was  nearly  one-fourth  larger 
than  our  present  statute  acre;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bushel 
was  at  least  of  nine  galloas  instead  of  eight,  as  at  this  time.  The 
return  of  produce  here  given  is  stated  to  be  from  land  well  tilled, 
and  dressed,  or,  as  we  now  term  it,  manured;  and  as  the  popula- 
tion at  that  period  did  not  probably  exceed  5,000,000,  it  is  natural 
to  conclude,  that  only  the  land  best  calculated  for  the  growth  of 
corn  would  be  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  As  agriculture  had 
dins  advanced,  and  the  land  yielded  a  greater  rate  per  acre^  fewer 
hands  became  necessary  for  tillage,  and  the  portion  of  l^d  in 
pasture  was  increased  as  fast  as  the  consumers  increased  who 
could  afford  to  buy  meat.  This  is  a  change  indicated  by  several 
laws  in  the  statute  book,  which  were  mad^  to  prevent  tfie  in- 
crease of  pasture  farming,  with  a  view  to  continue  employment 
to  the  labourers,  who  had  then  but  few  other  occupations  by  which 
they  could  gain  subsistence. 

Without,  however,  tracing  step  by  step  the  gradations  by  which 
agriculture  has  been  improved,  for  which  purpose  there  are  but 
few  authentic  documents,  the  result  will  show  with  sufficient 
accuracy  what  the  progress  has  actually  beep,  t^mxtyg  the  \»»% 
four  or  five  years  this  country  has  been  wholly  subsisted  on  cQrii 
pf  home  growth;  and  for  the  last  seventy  years,  though  some 
crops  have  been  very  deficient,  the  whole  supply  from  foreign  aid 
has  been  very  insignificant.  From  the  year  1754  to  the  close  of 
1824,  the  whole  of  th6  foreign  wheat  imported,  after  deducting 
what  has  been  exported,  has  amounted  to  15,195,004  quarters, 
or  £17,071  quarters  and  a  fraction  per  year.  A.s  the  average  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  di|$^  the  period  in  question 
was  upwards  of  10,000,000,  having  gqi^iia^y  risep  from  ei^ht  to 
fifteen  millions,  the  whole  quantity  l^onsned  &om  extrinsic 
sources,  allowing  one  quarter  a  year  to  each  mdmyiuc^,  would  not 
•be  more  than  thirteen  days  supply  in  each  year.  If  the  impor- 
tations of  die  five  years,  1800,  1801,  1 S 10,  1 8 1 7  and  1818,  which 
•foUowjed  harvests  of  most  extiraordinary  deficiency,  be  left  out  of 
the  calculation,  it  will  appear  that  on  the  average  of  the  other 
sixty-five  years  we  have  pot  receiv^  pptiy-ftj^iiPjb^tweeu  eight  and 
pine  days  supply  in  eaoh  year.  It  ll^f  clw  0iat  whilst,  in 
Ae  period  in  question,  the  nibnber  of  mouths  to  be  filled  h^s  in- 
4cr^ed  from  caght  to  fifteen  millions,  the  supply  of  corn  from  our 
*own  soil  has  kept  nearly  an  equaUpace  with  it;  and  of  late  years, 
•though  probably  that  may  h»Me  been  owing  to  occasional  exube- 
rant harvests,  it  h93  gone  somewhat  beyond  it. 
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"There  are  not  wantmg  persons  who  look  back  with  regret  to 
<he  ten  years  which  ended  in  1764  as  to  those  of  prosperity  to 
agricultural  property.  They  think  that  because  during  those  years 
the  quantity  of  com  exported  was  greater  than  was  imported,  the 
farmers  of  that  day  inust  have  enjoyed  more  prosperous  times  than 
their  successors  have  since  done,  when  the  importation  has  ex- 
fceeded  the  exportation.  We  would  wish  such  persons  to  consider 
what  effect,  under  any  circumstances^  the  exportation  or  importa- 
tion of  so  small  a  portion  as  one  forty-fifth  part  of  the  supply  of 
the  country  could  have  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  growers. 
The  average  exportation  above  the  importation  in  the  ten  years 
from  1754  to  1764  was  only  238^378  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
$50,075  quarters  of  barley/  and  even  this  small  portion  could  not 
have  been  exported  unless  the  prices  had  been  lower  here  than 
hi  the  countries  to  which  it  was  conveyed/  and  thus,  though  the 
smaH  quantity  might  not  produce  any  perceptible  effect,  yet  it  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  the  depression  of  the  agricultural  in-* 
terest.  It  appears  from  the  Windsor  account  of  prices,  that  in 
the  ten  years  from  1754  to  1764,  though  two  years  of  scarcity  had 
(Occurred,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  45.  8jd.  the  Winchester 
bushel ;  and  that  during  the  succeeding  ten  years,  when  importa-* 
tion  was  allowed,  the  average  price  of  the  same  quantity  was  &.  Ad. 
Domestic  consumers  must  obviously  be  the  most  profitable  for 
the  landed  proprietors ;  and  whatever  increases  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, and  the  general  power  of  purchase  and  consumption, 
mtlst  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on  their  property  and  labours,  ^s 
commerce  and  manufactures  increase  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity, so  will  the  demand  for  the  more  valuable  productions  of  agrii- 
culture  increase  with  them.  Those  accustomed  to  subsist  on  bar* 
ky  or  oats  will  become  consumers  of  wheat;  those  whose  diet  was 
ehiefly  bread  will  advance  to  beef  and  mutton;  those  who  at  one 
time  could  afford  only  beef  and  mutton  will  be  enabled  to  indulge 
in  the  delicacies  of  more  expensive  kinds  of  food.  Every  step  made 
"by  the  coinniunity  in  this  direction  must  increase  the  value  of  land 
find  its  productions ;  while  the  laijd^wners  and  ocx^upiers  in  re- 
turn become  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  introduced  by  com- 
tnerce  and  effectually  to  repay  the  benefits  which  they  have  dei- 
yived  from  its  demand,.  The  process  here  intimated  has  been 
tegi^larly  and,  with  short  interruptions,  gradually  going  on  in 
jSvety  part  of  this  island,  in  spite  of  the  calamities  induced  by 
changes  from  peace  to  war,  and  from  war  to  peace,  by  which 
individuals,  too  many  indeed  in  number,  yet  bearing  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  community,  were  compelled  for  a 
time  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  had  the  powe/  pf  in^ 
jdulging  in  their  accustomed  comforts  somewhat  diminished. 

A  brancH 
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A  branch  of  national  industry  which,  from  its  extent  and  utility^ 
merits  observation,  is  that  of  building,  whether  for  dwellings,  for 
warehouses  to  deposit  the  commodities  that  are  to  supply  the 
market,  or  for  workshops  in  which  such  commodities  are  to  be 
prepared.  We  have  no  data  which  will  enable  us  to  make  any 
accurate  calculation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  two  latter  have  been 
recently  increased.  The  returns,  under  the  population  acts,  of 
1801,  181 1  and  1821  give  only  the  houses  existing  in  the  several 
yeare,  aod  the  difference  between  one  period  and  another  conse- 
quently shows  the  increase  of  numbers  only;  but  it  does  not 
show  how  many  new  houses  have  been  erected  in  the  place  of  old 
and  decayed  buildings;  how  many  large  and  costly  edificea  hare 
taken  the  place  of  infenor  ones;  nor  how  many  comfortable 
dwellings  of  a  smaller  class  have  been  completed  for  those  wha 
before  lived  in  hovels,  in  garrets,  and  in  cellars.  It  appears  by  the 
returns  of  1801  that  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England 
and  Wales  was  Aen  1,580,923:  by  the  returns  of  1821  they  are 
shown  to  be  2,088,156,  being  an  increase  of  507,233,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  number  occupied  at  the  first  period,  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  years. 

As  the  building  of  houses  seems  to  be  an  unquestionable  proof 
of  the  increase  of  wealth,  besides  being  one  of  those  operations  by 
which  wealth  is  most  extensively  created,  and  by  a  process  the 
most  easily  demonstrable  to  our  readers,  we  shall  be  excused  if  we 
enter  into  some  detail  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 

Building  is  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  previous  accumu- 
lation of  capital.  Few  persons  begin  to  build  new  houses  till 
they  have  obtained  the  means  both  of  building  and  afterwards  of 
living  in  them.  In  cases  in  which  this  cannot  be  said  with  truth, 
the  necessary  capital  must  have  been  accumulated  by  the  indivir 
dual  of  whom  the  builder  borrows,  or  by  workmen  who  have  ac- 
quired a  fund  to  enable  them  to  work  upon  credit.  A  house  can 
no  more  be  built  without  capital  than  without  hands,  and  it  is  the 
same,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  whether  the  wealth  has 
been  amassed  by  one  individual  or  the  other.  Building  may  be 
carried  to  an  injurious  extent,  so  that  the  persons  who  embark  in 
it  may  lose  a  portion  or  even  the  whole  of  that  which  they  invest 
in  it,  but  in  this  respect  it  differs  not  from  other  branches  of 
industry ;  and,  as  in  theuL,  the  diminution  or  absence  of  profit  will 
prevent  the  pursuit  from  being  prosecuted  to  such  an  extent  as 
greatly  to  affect  the  general  wealth.  I  the  population  presses  on 
the  dwellings,  the  occupiers  will  pay  the  more  for  the  build- 
ings, and  the  builders  will  gain  more  by  them.  If  the  build- 
ings are  redundant  for  the  population,  the  builder  will  obtain  less 
for  his  work,  and  the  occupier  will  have  it  the  cheaper.    In  either 

L  4  case 
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case  the  election  of  a  house  is  evidence  of  previous  accumulation 
of  wealth,  and  whether  it  is  more  beneficial  to  the  builder,  to  the 
person  who  buys,  or  to  the  occupier  who  rents,  is  of  no  more 
consequence  to  the  community,  than  the  results  of  the  outlay  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  capital  of  individuals. 

But  the  building  of  a  house  is  not  only  proof  of  an  accumula- 
tion previously  made,  it  is  also  a  mode  of  positively  increasing 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  site  of  the  building  in  the  first  place 
generally  acquires  an  additional  value  from  the  circumstanice  of 
being  chosen  for  that  purpose*  The  materials  which  constitute 
the  several  portions  of  a  house  are  for  the  most  part  of  little  yalufe 
till  the  different  descriptions  of  them  ar6  brought  into  contact  by 
human  labour.  The  stone  which  was  valueless  in  the  quarry  be^ 
comes  immediately  valuable,  when  brought  to  the  surface.  A 
profit  out  of  it  is  gained  in  the  operation,  by  the  labourers,  of  all 
that  their  wages  exceed  the  cost  of  their  subsistence ;  and  even  th^ 
providing  their  subsistence,  their  clothing,  and  household  iumt- 
ture,  leaves  a  profit  to  the  tradesmen  who  supply  thetn.  Th? 
master  quarrier  derives  a  prbfit  to  the  amount  of  the  diflerehce  be- 
tween the  wa^es  he  has  paid  and  the  price  for  \«^hich  he  sells  the 
stone.  The  stoVie  must  be  conveyed  to  the  place  fixed  on  for  the 
house  by  boats  or  waggons,  or  by  both.  To  take  the  first  case 
only,  a  profit  is  gained  by  the  boat-builder  upon  a  profii  pireviously 
gained  by  the  timber-merchant,  the  sawyer,  the  rope-maker,  and 
all  the  others  whose  labours  have  assisted  in  constructing  and  fur^ 
nishing  the  ves^l.  He  who  navigates  the  vessel  thus  loaded  Willi 
stone,  gains  a  profit  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
wages  of  the  men  who  navigate,  and  the  labour  of  the  horses  who 
draw  it  on  the  canal ;  whilst  those  wages  are  expeftided  to  the  profit 
of  the  several  persons  who  supply  tiiem  with  necessaries ;  and  ^ 
constructors  of  tbe^  ca«al$  or  roads  derive  a  profit^  by  their  toUg, 
on  the  substances  which  are  carried  on  them.  V 

Before  the*  crude  substance  can  foe  made  of  use,  aiiother  must 
be  prepared  by  a  more  .of>;er06e  process  to  ceinient  the  sevcitil 
parts  into  a  solid  mass.  ^toiAe,  fit  for  making  lime,  inus^,  in  4 
similar  way,  and  acc(Hnpanied  by  simihir  profits,  each  small,  bat 
widely  diftised,  be  brought  from  some  other  spot  to  a  kiln  irfiere 
another  substance,  coal,  eq^ualty  of  littie  or  no  value  in  the  mine, 
must  be  brought  with  similar  profits  to  meet  it.  The  building 
the  walls  creates  a  profit  to  tb^fabourers^of  all  t^elr  "^ages  beyomi 
the  amoutit  of  their  subsistence  and  the  expense  of  their  tools;  oni 
the  former  a  profit  is  left  in  ^e  hands  of  the  several  shopkeepers 
who  supply  them;  and  on  the  latter  a  profit  is  gained  by  the 
miner,  the  forger,  the  smidi^  and  all  the  ramified  variety  of  trades 
employed  fo^- d^e  purposes*    Besides  these  diffused  profits,  the 
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'  We  have  stated  but  the  very  simplest  beginnings  in  the  process 
of  building  a  house;  it  is  obvious  that  at  every  step  ^e  materifJs 
used  become  of  njdre  complicated  origin,  aqid  arfe  dons^uently 
productive  of  profit  in  more  numerous  shapes  and  sub-djvisfons; 
the  carpenter,  the  plumber,  the  painter,  the  glazier,  the  paper^ 
hanger,  the  whitesmith,  and  others,  are  ail  to  receive  profit,  and 
are  all  the  centres  as  it  were  of  other  circles  in  which  prc^t  is  dit 
fused  by  the  same  process.  We  need  not  pursue  the  analysis 
through  all  these  stages ;  it-  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  we 
hope  is  made  intelligible  to  our  readers,  that  a  large,  pr<4)iibly  the 
largest,  portion  of  what  is  expended  in  building,  is  reproduced  iq 
such  an  advantageous  form  as  to  increase  vastly  the  general 
wealth  of  the  community. 

If  the  number  of  houses  increased  faster  than  the  populatbn, 
though  it  would  be  a  clear  indication  <^  the  previous  accumula- 
tion oi  the  necessary  funds  for  building  them,  it  would  be  a  less 
decisive  symptom  of  a  contimiation  of  improvement  than  is 
exhibited  by  ihe  relative  proportion  wWch  the  increase  of  houses 
bears  at  present  to  thfet  of  inhabitants.  It  will  be  seen,  by  oom** 
paring  the  tables  of  peculation  for  die  years  1801  and  iSSI, 
that  whilst  the  whole  number  of  inl^ibitants  of  Opeal  Britain 
has  in  the  twenty  years  increased  at  die  mte  of  diirty-^Re,dieiiei!iSea 
have  increased  only  thirty  per  cent.  London,  induding  Ifcd  out- 
parishes,  contained  in  1801;  121,239  houses,  mid  <864*^4^^a^ 
bitarit^;  and  in  1821,  164,661  houses,  and  1,226,694  inhsMliSils; 
so  that'it  would  have  required  no  less  than  twelve  thosisand  ad- 
ditional houses  to  hav6  brought  die  prop^tions  between  the  num^ 
ber  of  persons  and  of  the  houses  to  ^ht  s»me  Atate  at  the  end^aa 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty  years,  llie  greatest  exeess  of 
houses  over  persons,  however,  is  to  be  «een  ito  -some 'of  die  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  where  die  increase  of  bodi  h^s  %eefl  ^^die 
greatest;  Aus  in  Manchester  die  kihabitants  iiaVe  incmwed 'sis^- 
eight  in  the  period  before  stated,  «nd  die  houses  oiily  tffty^sk  per 
cent.;  in  Birmingham  the  inhabitants  forty**)frine,  the  houses'fopfy^ 
five  per  cent.;  in  Nottingham  the  inhabitants  forty-eight, ;and*th^ 
Jiouses  forty.  Leeds,  Derby,  and  C^rlisl^  have  pv^ef^ed*  neart^ 
the  «ani^  proportions  at  both  periods.  In  BriE^tol,  JNor^^h,  ^an^ 
iSxet6r,'the  inhabitants  have  increased  faster  tlian  ^ehoUs^^aa^ 
nearly  in  the  same  degree  as  in  London.  ^ 
'  It  is  not  easy  to  cllcUlate  what  proportion  "the  buiMiiiga!  con? 
structed'  for  wafelrouses  of  diflBereiit  kihds,  andibr  the -i^ee^plion  o^ 
tiie  costly  machinery  employed  in  Bianufactooies,  to  4es^ 
ii^ed  as  ^dwellings.    We  shall  oonteirt  ourselves  widi^  ahc^^^ng^^ 
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"what  amount  the  whole  have  been  increased^  by  exhibiting  the 
number  of  bricks  charged  with  duty  at  certain  periods.  This  will 
be  as  accur^  a  criterion  of  the  progress  as  can  be  adopted,  as  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  the  propoition  of  stone  to  brick,  in  building, 
has  varied,  if  at  all,  to  the  diminution  of  brick  building,  since  the 
was  first  imposed  on  the  latter  article. 
The  tax  was  laid  on  bricks  in  the  year  1734;  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  their  consumption  may  be  seen  by  the  following  state* 
ment,  viz.— • 

Annual  average  charged  with  duty  in  the  Brich. 
years  1785,  1786,  and  1787      .    *    .    .  463,405,628 

Atmual  average  charged  with  duty  in  the 

years  1801,  1802,  and  1803      ....  728,447,055 

Annual  average  charged  with  duty  in  the 

years  1811,  1812,  and  1813     ....  934,065,839 

An'nuid  average  charged  with  duty  in  the 
.       years  1821,  1822,  and  1823     ....  1,020,289,183 

We  come  now  to  another  branch  in  which  national  capital  has 
ibeen  most  beneficially  employed;  we  mean  the  construction  of 
navigable  canals,  which  were  scarcely  known  sixty  years  ago.  We 
have  often  heard  this  kind  of  operation  compared  to  lotteries, 
containing  a  few  large  prizes,  with  many  blanks,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently asserted,  that  the  produce  of  the  whole  of  the  canals  in 
this  kingdom  does  not  amount  to  nearly  the  legal  interest  on  the 
whole  of  the  sums  expended  in  forming  them.  We  have  been 
indiuced  to  take  some  pains  to  ascertain  their  productiveness,  not 
because,  if  the  assertions  we  refer  to,  had  been  found  correct, 
we  should  have  doubted  of  the  utility  of  the  undertakings  to  the 
public,  but  because,  on  a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  it  is  at 
all  times  desirable  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge.  As  these 
Isirge  concerns  are  for  the  most  part  under  the  management  of 
corporate  bodies,  and  the  shares  in  them  exposed  to  public  sale, 
information  sufficiently  certain  to  be  relied  on  may  be  acquired, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  digest. 

An  analysis  of  the  statements  of  eighty  of  the^e  corporations 
will  give  the  following  result : — Twenty-three  canal  companies 
have  expended^  or  calculate  on  expending,  «£3,734,910,  and  have 
as  yet  made  no  dividends  to  the  original  subscribers.  Fourteen 
others  have  expended  »£4,073,678,  and  now  pay.  in  dividends 
c£92,28l.  Twenty-two  have  expended  „f 2, 196,000,  and  now  pay 
in  dividends  ^162,400.  Eleven  have  expended  of 2,073,300,  and 
now  pay  in  dividends  «£2 16,024.  The  remaining  ten  companies 
have  expended  c£l,  127,230,  and  pay  in  dividends,  at  the  rate  of 
«£20  and  upwards  per  share,  £S  1 1 ,554*  The  whole  sum  expended 
has  been  il3,205,l  17,  and  the  present  dividends  are  «£*782,257, 

or 
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or  about  five  and  threes-quarters  per  cent,  on  the  capitals  We  have 
not,  however,  drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  sQurce  of 
public  wealth  so  much  with  a  view  of  representing  the  immediate 
profits  drawn  from  it  by  the  capitalists  who  invest  their  money  in 
these  concerns,  or  to  show  the  wealth  created  by  the  labour  in  the 
operation  of  constructing  the  canals >  as  to  notice  that  created  by 
the  additional  value  communicated  to  the  various  substances  tliat 
lie  in  the  districts  through  which  they  pass.  Iron  in  the  mines, 
stone  in  the  quarries,  and  even  flints,  chalk  and  gravel,  which 
were  before  of  little  or  no  value,  are  thereby  rendered  objects 
of  trade^  and  become  exchangeable  for  other  commodities;  a 
power,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves^  which  is  communicated  by 
every  new  canal  to  a  large  circle  around  the  whole  length  of  its 
course* 

Another  object  of  .  industry  is  somewhat  similar  to  navigable 
canals  in  its  tendency  to  diminish  labour^  We  speak  of  those  mo- 
dem inventions  by  which  the  power  of  steam  has  been  extensively 
substituted  for  that  of  man  and  of  animals.  It  is  now  not  fifty 
years  since  the  first  of  the  steam-engines  on  Mr.  Watt's  improved 
principles  was  set  in  motion.  The  advantages  were  soon  obvious, 
and,  with  additional  means  of  adapting  them  to  more  common 

furposeSi  they  have  multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Mr. 
Partington,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Steam-engine,  esti- 
mated the  number  of  them  three  years  ago  at  ten  thousand,  per- 
forming the  work  of  two  hundred  thousand  horses.  Though  the 
expense  of  erecting  them  is  equal  to  the  purchase  of  more  than 
double  that  number  of  horses,  yet  from  their  not  requiring  such 
frequent  renewal,  and  from  the  cost  of  the  necessary  fuel  in  those 
districts,  which  employ  the  far  greater  number  of  them,  being  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  expense  of  feeding  an  equal  power  of  horses, 
the  economy  of  using  them  is  very  easUy  demonstrable,  and  the  ad-^ 
ditional  wealth  created  by  substituting  them  for  the  labour  of  men 
or  of  horses  may  be  easily  inferred.* 

That  branch  of  industry  which,  in  numerous  ramifications  and 
sub-divisions,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  is  of  peculiar  interest  both  as  exhibiting  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  and  of  human  skill,  and  as  having  enriched 
the  community,  and  raised  the  condition  of  our  lower  orders  to 
a  degree  of  comfort  to  which  their  forefathers  were  wholly  strangers. 
This  manufacture,  though  probably  introduced  into  England 

*  The  Qost  of  constructing  these  engines  varies  according  to  their  power,  the  smaller 
ones  costing  nearly  £100  for  each  horse's  power,  and  the  largest  not  quite  £40.  The 
consamption  of  coal  is  rated  at  one  bushel,  or  eighty-four  pounds,  per  hour  for  an  en- 
gine of  ten  horse  power.   The  quantity  is  somewhat  lets  in  ihe  machines  of  the  largest 
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Ami  ilie  year  1600,  and  extenflively  carried  on,  as  was  dien 
thought,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  about  die  year 
1641,  according  to  Lewis  Roberts's  book,  entitled  Treasure  of 
Trcfffic,  had  not  reached  such  a  state  in  the  year  1760  as  to  pro- 
duce any  cloth  made  of  cotton  alone.  The  art  of  spinning  cotton 
of  sufficient  tenacity  to  be  used  as  warp,  was  utterly  unknown ; 
and  that  part  of  the  fabric,  on  the  strength  of  which  its  utility  to 
jthe  wearer  depends,  was  made  of  linen-yam,  cotton  only  being 
^nsed  for  the  weft  or  shoot.  The  introduction  of  the  carding  ma- 
chine about  1762  was  soon  followed  by  several  attempts  to  spin 
also  by  machinery;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  ineffectual  till 
1769,  when  Mr.,  aAerwards  Sir  Richard,  Arkwright  obtained  his 
first  patent  for  &e  spinning  frame.  It  is  not  our  design  to  speak 
of  the  merits  of  the  invention,  or  of  the  subsequent  improvem«ite 
which  have  been  made  b j  himself  and  others.  Our  only  object  is 
Jto  mark  the  definite  period  from  which  that  progress  commenced, 
die  course  of  which  has  been  so  rapid,  and  the  effects  so  extensive. 
Notwithstanding  the  division  of  labour  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  carried  as  far,  if  not  farther,  than  in  any  other,  and  the 
abridgment  of  human  labour  is  proportionably  great,  yet  from  it9 
consequent  cheapness  it  is  adapted  to  such  numerous  and  various 
purposes,  that  it  affords  employment  and  subsistence  to  a  larger 
number  of  individuals  of  all  classes  than  ^ny  other  pursuit,  exoe|>t 
agriculture.  It  is  not  too  much  to  asseit,  that  as  the  use  of  the 
raw  materials  has  increased  a  hundred  fold  within  the  last  seventy 
l^ears,  so,  in  spite  of  all  die  economy  in  the  application  of  labour 
to  die  manufacture,  the  demand  for  workmen  has  increased  in  far 
pnore  than  an  equal  jMroportion.  It  appears  by  the  custom-bouse 
Kccounts  that  the  quantities  of  cotton- wool  imported  on  averages 
of  three  years,  Miuch  for  comparison's  sake  we  have  selected  at 
different  periods,  have  been  as  follows ; — 
Average  weight  of  cotton  annually  imported  in  the 

years  1765,  1766  and  1767   4,a41,S64 

Average  imports  of  the  years  1804,  1805  and  I8O6  59,908,673 
Av^ge  imports  of  the  years  1822, 1823  and  1824  153,799,308 
The  increased  use  of  die  raw  material  gives,  however,  a  very 
ii^ierfect  view  of  the  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth  created 
1^  ihis  aiaau&cture.  At  &rst  die  chi^  application  of  cotlon  was 
the  iabricadon  of  the  heavier  kinds  of  goods,  sudi  as  were 
apted  for  pockets,  or  jackets  for  grooms  or  other  labouring  men ; 
totton  thicksets,  barragons,  herring-bones,  and  similar  goods  were 

Psd;  and  later  still  cotton-velvets,  velveteens  and  various 
is;  ip  all  of  which  the  weight  of  jthe  cqttpn  was  great  in 
n  to  the  valiw  of  the  finished  commodity.  At^a  later 
ben  mule  spinning  became  perfected,  muslins  were  intro- 
•  .     .  duced, 
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diiced>  which  were  gradually  teade  pf  a  finer  and  finer  texture^  till, 
it  is  said,  a  single  pound  of  cotton,  not  worth  mpre  than  tfiree 
shillings,  has  been  converted  into  a  piece  of  muslin  worth  double 
that  number  of  pounds*  The  advances  made  in  this  last  artkfe 
have  been  so.  great,  that  whereas  forty  years  ago  all  the  muslins 
worn  in  Europe  and  America  were  furnished  from  the  several  parts 
of  India,  at  this  time  considerable  quimtities  are  shipped  for  that 
country,  beyond  those  which  are  required  for  the  increased  home 
demand^  and  for  other  foreign  markets. 

According  to  that  official  valuation  of  the  customs  which  is 
found  in  practice  the  best  criterion  for  comparison^  the  export  of 
cotton  goods  has  been  as  follows,  viz. 

Average  annual  value  of  the  years  1765^ 

1766  and  1767      .......  i*223,154 

Average  annual  value  of  the  years  1804,  . 
.1805  and  1806  8,734,917 

Average  annual  value  of  the  years  1822, 

1823  and  1824      .......  26,128,221 

The  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country  have  been  gradually 
extended  and  improved  for  the  last  two  centuries ;  but  since  the 
commencement  ^  the  reign  of  George  III.  dieir  advance  has  pro- 
ceeded with  a  rapidity  that  has  no  parallel  in  past  times.  TiH 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  wool,  when  shorn  and  washed, 
was  scribbled,  combed  or  carded  by  hand.  It  was  Aen  distributed 
among  various  persons,^  at  scattered  residences,  to  be  spun;  and 
most  of  th^  manufactui>ers  had  houses  for  receiving  periodically 
the  yarn  from  the  several  spinners.  The  resort  to  them  caused  the 
sacrifice  of  much  time,  and  perpetual  squabbles  betvpeen  the  parties 
.regarding  the  weight  of  the  work,  or  the  len^di  and  number  of  the 
threads  in  the  skeins.    In  many  cases  the  spinning  was  performed 
in  distant  counties,  and  much  rime  sacrificed,  and  heavy  expenses 
incurred,  in  the  transmission  of  the  material.    The  warping  was 
slowly  performed  by  band^  and  the  abb  oridioot  placed  on  the  quills 
also  by  the  same  ,tiresome  process.    The  parts  of  the  work  which 
followed  the  weaving,  such  as  shearing,  dres^ng  and  finishing,  were 
likewise  all  performed  by  manual  labour.  .  By  regukr  and  gradual 
steps  machinery  has  been  invented .  for  the  vvhole  of  these  opera- 
tions; and  though  human  labour  has  been  thus  abridged^  the 
manufacture  gives  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  hands  than 
at  any  past  period;  and  whilst  the  very  lowest  description  of 
labourers  are  noyir  as  w;ell  paid  as  the  majority  of  them  formerly 
were,  new  and  superior  classes  of  workmen  have  been  created, 
who,  without  the  introduction  of  nijacbinery,  would  have  been  left 
in  the  general  low  coisdition  of  the  cloth-makers  in.  former  times. 
By  D^acfaiiue^pinning  a  greater  evenness  is  given  to  the  threads ; 
I  '  and 
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\ktiA  in  shearing  and  dressing  by  mechanism  less  injury  is  sustained 
by  the  cloths,  and,  with  equal  durability,  more  beauty  in  the  ap- 
pearance is  obtained.  The  whole  work  is  under  the  eye  of  the 
master  ;  he  can  have  the  several  divisions  of  it  prepared  in  quan- 
tities to  suit  each  other;  he  kriows  exactly  when  the  goods  can 
be  ready  for  the  market ;  and  a  degree  of  dispatch  js  given  to  thfe 
whole  proceeding,  which  enables  the  capital  employed  in  it  to  cif- 
xulate  with  a  rapidity  heretofore  deemed  impossible. 

Of  the  rapidity  of  the  manufacture  a  singular  specimen  was 
given  a' few  years  ago,  wheii  the  late  Sir  John  Throgmortoh  sat 
down  to  dinner  dressed  in  a  coat  which,  on  the  same  morning,  had 
been  wool  on  the  back  of  the  sheep.  The  animals  were  sheared; 
the  wool  washed,  carded,  spun  and  woven ;  the  cloth  was  scoured, 
fulled,  sheared,  dyed  and  dressed,  and  then,  by  the  tailor^s  aid, 
made  into  a  coat,  between  sun-rising  and  the  hour  of  seven ;  when 
the  party  sat  down  to  dinner,  with  their  chairman  dressed  in  the 
product  of  this  active  day. 

Although  the  machinery-  invented-  in  England,  or  applied  first 
in  England  to  this  branch  of  industry,  has  been  copied  by  the  ma- 
jiufacturers  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  tii^ 
United  States  of  America,  the  exportation  of  our  cloth  has  gone 
:on  increasing.  We  have  npt  only  worked  up  ^11  the  wool  snom 
,from  our  own  gradually  augmented  flocks,  but  have  found  thfe 
supply  from  Spain  so  inadequate  to  our  demand,  that  we  havie 
.drawn  prodigious  quantities  from  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  nmny  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  from  which  little  or  none  was  formerly 
imported  into  this  country.  The  importation  of  no  species  of  raw 
material,  except  of  cotton,  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  thsCt 
;of  sheep's  wool,  which  our  readers  may  believe  probable  froiti 
Jooking  at  the  following  account.  ' 

Average  annual  importation  of  sheep^s  wool 

for  the  years  1765,  1766  and  1767  .       4,241,364  • 

Average  annual  importation  of  the  same  for 

the  years  1788,  1789  and  1790  ....    .  £,911,499 

Average  annual  importation  for  the  years  1822, 

1823  and  1824   18,884,87^ 

At  the  same  time,  die  consumption  of  our  woollen  goods  by 
•foreign  nations  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

Annual  average  exportation  of  woollens,  accord^ 

ing  to  official  value,  for  tfie  years  1766,  1766> 

.    and  1767    .  ^4,630,384 

The  same  for  the  years  1804,  1805  and  1806  .  5^667,551 
The  same  for  Ae  years  1822,  1823  and  1824  .  6,200,548 

Th«  silk  trade  was  one  of  those  exotics  which  require  patient 

and 
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and  sedulous  attention  at  their  first  introduction;  though  it  seems 
now  naturalized,  in  this  kingdom,  and  abundantly  pays  for  the 
fostering- care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  raw  material 
was  burdened  with  a  heavy  impost,  but  the  manufactured  goods^ 
had  almost  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market,  which, 
from  the  increasing  numbe/s  and  wealth  of  the  community,  gave 
it  a  favourable  and  steady  impulse,  and  from  means  of  employment 
originally  contracted,  it  has  gradually  extended  itself  to  the  finding 
me^ns  of  subsistence  to  several  hundred"  thousand  persons.  The 
tax  on  the  raw  material  was  not,  however,  the  only  check  uponr 
the  extension  of  tliis  trade.  The  wages  of  the  labourers  in  it  were 
j)rescribed  by  law,  and  this  gave  rise  to  discussions  and  combinie 
tions  which  could  not  but  be  very  injurious.  The  operative 
weavers  and  other  workmen  became  frequently  insubordinate  and 
riotous,  and  during  the  national  ferment  excited  by  Wilkes,  this 
grew  to  such  an  extent,  that  some  capitalists  in  the  silk  trade  re- 
solved to  remove  their  concerns  from  the  large  and  populous  towns 
in  which  they  were  established,  to  more  tranquil  spots.  Paisley 
was  selected,  and  the  silk  gauze  trade,  first  introduced  there>  gave 
birth  afterwards  to  the  establishment  of  the  musUn  manufacture, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  raising  that  place  from  an  obscure  village ' 
to  a  flourishing  city.  Similar  considerations  induced  the  removal 
of  other  important  branches  of  the  silk  trade  in  succession  to 
Leeke,  Macclesfield,  and  Manchester.  At  present,  though  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  trade  is. carried  on  in  the  country, yet  the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  i» 
greater  than  ever ;  and  the  experimental  law  of  last  year  seems  to- 
act  as  a  successful  antidote  to  many  of  the  evils  arising  from  the 
iegal  regulation  of  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  was  originally  fui^aished 
almost  exclusively  from  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  the  ia- 
tercoorse  with  which  was  often  interrupted  by  political  events.  A 
great  change  has,  however,  been  brought  about  of  late  years.  Iq 
our  settlements  in  India,  the  .cultivation  of  silk.ha^  been  much 
extended,  and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  fineness 
and  softness,  so  that  the  Bengal  silk  ha:s  become  .a  sjifUcient  sub- 
stitute for  the  silk  of  Italy,  for  the  shoot  or  weft  of  most  kinds  of 
goods,  and  for  almost  all  parts  of  trimmings,  fringes,  and  other  in- 
ferior articles*  The  silk  of  China,  by  its  colour  and  fiqepe^s^  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  hosiery,  and  even  the  foreign  manufactjurer^ 
have  now  regular  information  of  the  sales  of  the  £ast  India  Comr 
pany,  and  draw  part  of  the  raw  silk  they  want  from  this  country* 
The  regular  increase  in  the  consumption  of  silk  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
k>wmg  statement^  and  the  xeader  will  see  with  satisfaction,  that  th^ 
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proportion  of  the  impoit  of  thrown  to  raw  silk;  has  been  gradu- 
ally changing  as  the  general  trade  has  advanced; 
Annnal  average  importation  of  the  years     Raw  Silk;     Thrown  Silk. 

1765,  1766^  and  1767>  deducting  the         ibs.  lbs. 

quantities  exported  .       .       ;       352,130  363,498 

Annual  average  for  1785, 1786  and  1787  547,605  337,860 
Annual  average  for  1802, 1803  and  1804  967^805  384,506 
Annual  ai^erage  for  1 822, 1 823  and  1 824    2, 1 72,40 1    386,69 1  ^ 

Our  limits  wiW  not  allow  of  our  tracing  the  progress  of  th^^ixm 
mamifaclory,  from  its  first  rude  state  to  its  present  condition:  in^ 
deed,  in  speaking  of  air^bloomerj,  blast<-bloomery,  and  blas^&p- 
naces,  we  should  probably  be  using  term^  unintelligible  ta  the 
majority  of  our  readers^  The  great  change  in  the  fabrication, 
which  began  about  seventy  years  ago,  when  coke  from  pit  coal 
succeeded  to  the  use  of  diarcoal  from  wood,  gave  an  impulse, 
which  has  continued^  though  not  vnUiout  occasional  fluctuations, 
to  the  present  time.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  before  us  to 
state  an  immense,  and  gradual  increase  in  die  production,  at  di^ 
ferent  periods,  of  pig  iroii  in  England  and  Wales;  and  although 
we  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  stating  the  precise  amounts 
for  the  same  periods  in  Scoftland,  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  growdi  of  the  trade  there  has  been  proportionably  great ; 
the  quantities  of  pig  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  is  as 
follows:— 1750,  22,000  tons;  1788,  68,300  tons;  1796,  124,879 
tons;  1806,  252,000  tons;  1816,  380,000  tons;^  and  in  1824, 
"600,000  tons. 

By  the  progressive  improvements  made  in  this  article,  we  have 
not  only  almost  superseded  die  necessity  of  using  foreign  iron, 
though  for  some  special  purposes  that  of  Sweden  is  still  required, 
but  have  enjoyed  a  continually  increasing  export  trade^ 
Annual  average  of  British  iron  exported  in  die  Tom. 

yeara  1765,  1766,  and  1767     -    .    •    .    .  11,373 
Annual  average  for  the  years  1804,  1805,  and 

1806  .    .    •    .    •   28,009 

Annual  average  for  the  years  1822,  1823,  and 

1824  .............  94,008 

This  increase  in  the  irbn  trade  has  heeh  laccompanied  with  a 
great,  though  not  an  equally  great,  progress  in  the  copper  mines. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  sales  of  copper  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, for  we  have  not  the  returns  from  Anglesea,  before  us;  Ae 
quantity  raised  has  been  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  but  it  does  not  as  yet  suifiice  for  our  consumption,  and  hatgt 
quantities  are  imported  to  mipply  our  several  maMufacturers.  One 
of  the  best  proofs  of  die  growth  the  trade  in  hardware  gene- 
rally, is  to  be  found  in  the  growing  population  of  the  places  in 
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which  the  let^ml  brandies  of  it  are  darned  on.  Thece  is  no  one 
branch  of  indastr^'  in  u4iich  so  many  and  Such  minute  operations^ 
are  performed  by  machinery  as  in  the  manufacture  of  all  the  articles 
produced  fiom  the  metals,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  various 
contrivances  to  abridge  or  to  dispense  with  human  labour,  no 
where  has  the  demand*  for  human  labour  been  greater  or  the  in- 
ducement of  high  wages  collected  a  larg^  addition  to  the  natural' 
stock  of  population,  if  we  may  so  call  it,- than  in  the  districts 
chiefly  employed  in  that  trade.  The  increase  pf  inhabitants  widua 
the  kst  twen^  years,  has  been  in; — 

1801.  1821. 

.  Birmingham      ...    73,670  106,722 
Sheffield  .    ,    .    .    *  46,755  65,275 
Wolverhampton      .    .    12,565  18,380 
The  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  ol^  these  towns  have  receive^ 
aa  augmentation  of  inhabitants  in  proportionate  degrees. 

The  manufacture  of  linens  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  confined  to 
Aose  particular  districts  the  soil  of  which  is  best  adapted  for  the 
Cultivation  of  flax.  From  the  extensive  use  of  cotton  goods  a  di- 
fidinution  might  have  been  expected  in  the  consumption  of  linen, 
but  that  is  so  far  from  being  ^e  case,  that  it  has  been  gradually 
increasing,  and  more  especially  of  late  years,  since  the  principle? 
of  the  spinning-jennies  has  been  introduced  into  that  manufacti|re. 
We  know  of  no  reasoii  for  supposing  that  our  own  cultivation  of 
flax  has  lessened,  and  we  ratl^r  think,  on  the  contrary,  frofn  a 
partial  survey  of  some  districts,  that  the  produce  is  greater  than  it 
^ras  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  But  at  any  rate  the  custom-h0na(e 
books  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  <juantity  of 
foreign  flax  imported,  as  well  as  of  the  surplus  quantity,  which, 
after  supplying  the  growing  wants,  of  an  increased  population,  fur** 
nishes  an  object  for  our  export  commerce. 
Average  annual  importation  of  flax  in  the 

years  1788,  1789,  and  1790     ....  219,610 
Tlie  same  for  the  years  1804,  1805,  and 

1806  .............  414,246 

TCbe  same  for  the  years  1821,  1822,  and 

1825  ............  601,887 

The  exportations  of  Erjtitisk  linens,  including  both  white  and 
printed,  taken  at  three  several  periods,  appear  to  be  as  fcdlows 
Annual  average  of  the  y^rs  1765,  17<^,  Yards. 

and  1767   4,681,806 

The  same  for  the  years  1804,  1805,  and 

1806   10,387,549 

The  same  for  the  years  1822,  1823,  and 

1824  •    .  32,287,543 
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That,  this  increased  efcpQrtation. of  Britii^h  lin^tis'bas  h^evir 
made  by  sacrificing  to  it  the  interests  of  the  Irish  manufacturers 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  following  account. 
Annu^  average  exportation  of  Irish  linen 

fi^om  th^  s^ever^l  ports  of  Great  Brilaii^  in  Yards. 
-  the  years  1765,  1766,  and  17^7    .    .    .  2,219,496 
The  same  for  the  years  1804,^  1805,  and 
.   1806.  4,991,946,     ^  t 

The  samp  for  the  years  1822,  18?3,  and 

1824      ............      12,791,126./  : 

There  is  scarcely  any  manufacture  which  is  so  interesting  to 
contemplate  in  its  gradual  imprpvement  and  extension,,  a3  that  of 
earthenware,  presenting,  as  it  doQs,  so  beautiful  a  union  :of  science 
and  art,  in  furnishing  us  with  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of 
polished  life.  Cheniistry  administers  her  part  by  investigating  thf 
several  species  of  earths,  and  ascertaining  as  well  their  most  appro- 
priate combinations,  as  the  respective  degrees  of  heat  which  the 
several  compositions  require.  ^  Art  has  studied  the  designs  of  anti- 
quity, and  produced  from  them  vessels  even  more  exquisite  in, 
form  ithan  the  models  by  which  they  h^ve  been  suggested.  The 
ware  has  been  provided  in  such  gradations  of  quality  as  to  suit 
every  station,  from  the  highest  tp  the  lowest.  It  is  to  be  seen  in 
every  country,  and  almost  in  every  house,  through  the  whole  extent; 
of  America,  jn,  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  most  of  the  countrj^^ 
of  Europe.  At  home  it  has  superseded  the  less  cleanly  vessels  of 
pewter  and  of  wood,  and  by  its  cheapness  has  ,been  brought  within 
the  means  of  our  poorest  housekeepers.  Formed  from  substances 
originally  of  no  value,  the  fabrication  has  induced  labour  of  such 
various  classes,  and  created  skill  of  such  various  degrees,  that  nearly 
the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  may  be  considered  as  an 
addition  made  to  the  mass  of  national  wealth.  The  abundance  of 
the  ware  exhibited  in  every  dwelling  is  sufficient  evidence  of  ti|e 
vast  augmentation  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  also  demonstrated 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  populatiop  in  the  districts  where  t^p 
potteries  harve  been  established. 

The  trade  in  glass  has  naturally  increased  with  the  increase  of 
our  buildings  and  inhabitants,  but  it  has  had  less  extension  in  other 
countries  than  its  beauty  would  have  enabled  it  to  obtain,,  had  it 
jiot  been  made  the  subject  of  a  very  heavy  tax.  For,  although 
that  tax  is  drawn  back  on  ejpportation,  yet  it  reaches  tlie  foreign 
consumer  charged  with  the  interest  on  the  additional  capital  which 
its  original  payment  requires,  with  the  proBts  on  that  capital  made 
by  the  several  hands  through  which  it  passes  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  shipper,,  and  with  tlie  entire  duty  on  whatever  is 
turoken  in  the  conveyance  from  tlie  first  to  the  last. 

,  Whene;^er 
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Whenever  the  same  \vi»e  policy,  which  dictated  the  repeal  dt 
-the  duty  on  sflfc^  shall  be  extended  to  glass^  a  policy  the  more  ob- 
Vions  now  that  the  duty  on  salt,  from  which  the  fossil  alkaH 
iis  a  flttx  is  made,  has  been  put  an  end  to,  there  is  very  good  grouiid 
to  believe  that  the  glass-houses  of  this  kingdom  will  supply,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  several  markets  of  tlie  vrorld  with  their  product 
tionsl  The  «ame  observation  may  be  applied  to  leather  and  to 
stationery,  which,-  though  maintaining  the  same  pace  as  other 
goods  in  the  home  market,  have  been  restrained  from  th^t  extensive 
circulation  abroad,  to  which  their  excellence  would  entitle  them> 
by  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them. 

We  have'thii^  taken  a  slight  survey  of  the  chief  articles  of  na-* 
tional  production;  \te  have  found  in  each  an  extensive  advance^ 
and  if  our  limits  would  have  permitted  us  to  descend  into  more 
minute  detail>  we  should  have  been  able  to  show,  that  the  in** 
crease  has  been  gradually  going  on  during  the  whole  of  the  late 
reign,  or  at  least  from  the  peace  ctf  1 763,  and  has  continued  with 
ah  accelerated  pa<*e  during  the  goverament  of  his  present  Majesty* 
The  whole  of  the  annual  exports  of  British  produce  and  of  foreign 
goods,  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  immediately  following 
the  peace  of  1763,  amounted  to  c^I4,p25,9«50, — not  one  third 
in  value  of  the  jiresent  exports  of  British  produce  alone.  I|ow 
these  have  gradually  increased  since  that  period  may  be  seen  in 
the  Ibflowing  statement : 
Annual  average  exportation  of  British 
'  produce  and  manufactures  in  the 

years  1783,  1784  and  1785    .   ^    ,    .   .       11,090,7 18 
The  sariie  for  the  years  1803,  1804, 

'  and  1805  27,726,983 
The  same  for  the  years  1821,1822 

and  1823  45,283,359  ' 

In  a  review  of  the  great  interests  which  have,  each  in  its  re* 
spective  degree,  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  we 
naturally  look  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  mercantile  shippingV 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  rudiment  of  that  power  to  which, 
ander  Providence,  the  civilized  world  is  indebted  for  the  general 
scene  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  it  now  displays,  'fhe  in- 
crease iii  our  mercantile  shipping  has  proceeded  with  so  regular' 
a  pace,  that  the  war  seei^  to  ha^^  had  no  other  effect  on  it,  than 
to  give  consistency  and  fiVmness  to  its  growth;  like  the  oak  of 
which  it  is  built — 

'perdamna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes,  animmnqae  ferro/ 
The  progress  of  our  shipping,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, has  been  carefully  ascertained  and  arranged  by  Mr*  Chalmers. 

m2  He 
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He  gives  the  t^^ns^e  of  3iitish  and  foreign  ships  wt^icb  c)e^ 
dut  from  the  several  ports  of  teis  kiDgdoip^  from  the  rjestoratio^  x 
of  Charles  IL,  to  d>e  year  1802;  during  which  period^  ou?  owP 
shipping  had  gfown  from  95,266  tons,  to  1,459,689  tons^.  At 
&e  commieiicement  of  the  period  he  has  reviewed,  the  pfoportio9 
of  foi-eign  ^^ipping,  which  cleared  from  our  ports,  to  British 
^hipping,  was  as  one  to  two;  and  at  the  copclusion,  a§  two  to 
seven.  This  proportion  had^  however,  varied  in  favour  of  foreign 
shipping  inMhe  periods  of  war;  and  of  British  shipping  in  the  in-? 
termediate  periods  of  peace.  The  progress  since  the  year  180? 
has  continued,  and  from  1 ,459,689  tons,  the  amount  at  that  pe- 
riod, we  arrived,  in  1823,  at  a  mercantile  marine  of  2,519,044  ti^us, 
navigated  by  166,333  bands.  In  this,  top,  we  include  only  such 
vessels  ps  are  regi$tered  y  the  numerous  craft  employee}  ifi  the 
several  inland  canals  and  navigable  rivers  ^re  not  noticed,  nor 
have  we  tmy  means  of  estimating  their  tonnage  or  the  number  of 
)[iands  employed  in  conducting  them.  They  form,  however,  ai) 
importM^t  feature  in  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  must  hav^ 
j^ept  pfti^e  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  canals,  and  ^f  the 
^Qpds  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  by  their 
means. 

The  quantity  of  shipping  does  not  appear  to  have  increased^ 
during  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  pi^eeding 
thirty.  This  may  be  satisfactorily  accoimted  for.  The  merT 
chant  vessels  hired  by  government,  as  transports,  or  for  othei; 
purposes,  during  the  later  years  of  die  war,  have  beeq  ad^ed  to 
those  employed  in  trade.  These  amounted,  to  from  2p0,00O  to 
300,0d0  tons.  It  must  be  considered,  too,  that  in  time  of  peace 
the  same  quantity  of  shipping  will  be  adequate  to  the  purposes 
of  a  much  larger  commerce  than  in  time  of  war ;  because,  in  thp 
latter,  voyages  are  less  expeditiously  performed  th^n  in  the  former, 
owing  to  detention  for  convoy,  to  the  sailing  in  fleets^  and'  of 
course  waiting  for  their  formation,  and  to  the  rate  of  the  progress 
of  a  fleet  being  regulated  by  that  of  the  slowest  sailing  veBsels^  o| 
Which  it  is  composed. 

Owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  ^f  money  the  aecpiJ^t^i  of 
quantities  is  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  gfowth  of  wealthy 
when  the  examination  is  carried  through  so  considerable  a  period, 
^9  sixty  years,  ^d  it  is  to  that  therefore  to  which  w^e  have  hitherto^ 
l^ad  recourse  in  this  inquiry;  but  for  short  periods  the  amount  of. 
a  tax  is  quite  sufiicient  evidence' to  show  national  advancement : 
Imd  a  reference  to  that  criterion  will,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  found 
equally  satisfactory. 

.  Thus  to  take  a  single  in^lance,  because  the  most  deflate  which 
we  can  offer,  the  taxes  on  legacies  and  proba^.    We  aQJ^no^ 
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^mmkt  diAmflsm^d/\tk  numbeiless  instaoces/to  eVaide  the  plty^ 
ment  of  these  by  deeds  of  gift,  ^nd  other  modes  of  disposition  ( 
)«t  die  IcAlowing  tabte  shotrs  a  \try  large  icicreasd  in  the  amount 
of  perscfndl  property  transferred  by  testament. 

Amount  of  Amount  of  Tax  ott 

Tot  od  Legacieti  Probates. 

ISlO  *  .  .  £590SSS  t  .  .  of4«4,026 
1815  .  .  .  •  675,807  ....  506,854 
lSi9  ....  855jdS3  ....  68£,22l 
1823  .  .  .  •  990,787  ....  706,805 
In  the  review  we  hav^  now  taketi  of  the  wealth  of  this  country, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  conduct  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ayoid 
every  disputable  topic.  It  has  been  our  chief  purpose  to  sho^ 
diat  production  has  universally  incre^ed;  that  much  of  that 
mcrease,  instead  of  being  expended  as  it  has  arisen,  has  beeli 
Hldded  to  the  previously  accumulated  mass  of  general  wealth;  and 
that  by  this  process  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  become  much  mor* 
itbund^t  in  ^very  species  of  property  than  at  any  former  period. 
We  have  thou^t  it  most  prudent  to  avoid  the  debateable  questions 
to  what  eitetit  that  increase  has  reached,  or  what  was  the  whpte 
vlilue  of  the  property  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  at  tht 
several  periods  of  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  war — of  die  ind^ 
pendence  of  North  America— of  the  peace  of  Amiens — and  of  the 
present  fime.  Though  we  could  not  avoid  making  such  estimates 
and  calculations  for  our  owh  guidance  in  the  course  of  our  present 
examination,  yet  we  do  hot  think  it  right  to  submit  die  results  t6 
the  public  without  fa^  m6re  detail  than  our  limits  will  allow ;  be^ 
cause  without  them  we  ate  aiware  that  we  mi^ht  subject  ourselv^^ 
to  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  or  the  suspicion  of  sanguine  cre- 
dulity. Whether  the  property  of  die  country  has  increased  in  ^ 
three f  four,  or  five-fold  degree  since  the  peace  of  1763,i8  a  <|U§Sr 
lion  on  which  men^  according  to,  their  different  lights  and  views, 
nmy  lieasonably  difi^r;  but  no  man  df  competent  information  will 
faesitafe  to  allo^,  that  we  have  been  constantly  advancing,  iheiX 
ttf6  ^hole  income  ha*  oottst«ittly  exceeded  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  nirtipn,  and  tjie  surplus  regularly  added  to  the  previously 
acquired  stock,  has  made  us  the  richest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
^artb. 

We  might  avoid  adverting  to  that  fertile  subject  of  complaints 
and  alarms,  the  National  Debt,  by  simply  asserting^  that  as,  wjtl^ 
the  exception  of  an  annual  payment  pf  <£0pp,OQO,  for  about  si^^ 
teen  millions  Owing  to  foreigners,  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  it  it 
paid  1^^^  p^ti6n  to  aiKilher  portion  of  the  sam^  community) 
ihou^  jiom^  individuals  may  be  the  poorer,  an  equal  number  >vill 
htihe  iTOifet  i*  conse^ftienice  of  such  payments ;  and  that  therefore 
whatever  may  b^  its  efi?ct  in  retarding  th«  progress,  it  can  be  of 
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no  WQil^'in  shdcing  the  evidence  of  die  actual  and  independent 
cun6unt»  of  the  wealth  of  die  nation. 

We  ha^e  .i^o  other  objection  to  grapple  with  thb  important 
subject  than  its  extent  when  compared  wiUi  the  limits  within  M^hich 
we  must  now  con^ne  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  at  some 
future  time  to  examine  more  generally  than  we  have  hitherto  done, 
the  nature  of  the  funding  system,  to  estimate  the  evils  arising  from 
the  careless  expenditure  which  it  admits,  and  the  heavy  taxation 
which  follows  from  it;  and.  to  compare  them,  with  the  benefita 
arising  from  the  stinmlus  it  applies  to'  many  branches  of  industry 
— from  the  encouragementgiven  to  economy  by  presenting  sectire 
means  of  making  interest  even  of  the  smallest  sum  ,th9t  can  be 
^aved — from  tlie  great  number  of  persons  who  thereby  become 
securities  for  the  public  tranquillity — from  its  tendency  to  create 
a  middle  class  in  society — and  from  the  necessity  which  it  imposes) 
on  our  rulers  of  maintaining  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  m  all 
their  pecuniary  transactions  with  the  public. 

That  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  has  no  tendency  to  lessen 

}>roduction  must  be  evident  froni  what  has  been  already  shown; 
or  we  have  seen  that  in  the  period  of  the  largest  and  most  rapid 
increase  of  the  debt  the  productions  of  the  .  country  have  most  re- 
gularly increased.  According  to  th^  able  position  qS  Mr.  Mai* 
pips,  die  payment  of  the  dividends — 

f  wiU  qf  cQyrse  diminish  the  demands  of  the  persons  taxed  by  dimi^ 
pUbing  tlieir  power  of  purchasing ;  but  to  the  exact  amount  that  the 
powers  of  these  persons  are  dimiqished,  will  the  powers  of  the  govem-r 
juent  and  those  employed  by  it  be  increased.    If  an  estate  of  five  thou- 
sand a  year  has  a  iflortgj^ge  upon  it  of  two  thousand,  two  families,  both 
in  very  good  circumstances,  may  be  living  upon  the  rents  of  it,  and  bot^ 
have  considerable  demands  for  houses,  furniture,  carriages,  broad- cloth, 
silks;  cottons,  &c.    The  man  who  owns  th^  estate  is  certainly  much 
worse  off  than  if  the  mortgage*deed  was>  burnt ;  but  the  manufacturers 
and  labourers  who  supply  the  silks,  broad-cloth,  cottons,  &c.  are  so  far 
from  being  likely  to  be  benefited  by  such  burning,  that  it  would  be  a 
ponsi<Jerahie  time  before  the  new  wants  and  tastes  of  the  enriched  owner 
had  restored  the  former  demand  5  and  if  he  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  spend 
^is  a4ditiqnal  incqu^e  in  horses,  hounds,  and  menial  servants,  which  is 
probable,  not  only  Vjrould  tl^e  manufacturers  and  labourers  who  had  before 
supplied  their  silks,  cottons^  and  cloths,  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
but  the  substituted  demand  vvopl^  l:»e  very  much  less  favourable  to  the 
fncrea$e  of  tlie  capital  and  general  resources  pf  the  country.   The  fore- 
going illustration  represents  more  nearly  than  maybe  generally  imagined 
the  eiSect  of  a  national  debt  on  the  labouring  classes  oiF  society,  and  the 
very  great  mistake  of  supposing  that,  because  the  demands  of  a  consider-, 
able  portiqn  of  the  cominunity  would  be  increased  by  the  extinction  of 
(he  debt,  these  increased  demands  would  not  be  balanced  by  the  loss  of 
the  demand  from  the  f landholders  and  goverumeut.* — Malth^  on  Poppla'^ 
(ion,  vol.  ii,  p.  362,  5th  edition. 

*  ^  Without 
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Wkhofut  believing,  however,  the  national  debt  to  be  an  unmixed 
evil,  making  every  allowance  for  the  alleviating  circumstances  which 
attend  it,  and  placing  in  the  opposite  scale  the  benefits  which  it 
confers,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that,  in  its  present 
extent,  the  balance  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  We 
rejoice,  therefore,  in  eveiy  one  of  the  diminutions  which  it  has 
recently  undergone,  but  much  more  in  the  growing  numbers  and 
wealth  of  the  community  which  make  the  burden  lighter  and 
lighter  in  every  succeeding  year. 

*  Politicians  of  a  certain  class  are  very  fond  of  impressing  on  the 
public  mind  the  deplorable  state  of  pufilic  affairs,  arising  fronof  our 
debt  and  consequent  taxation.  Not  only  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  long  war,  which  required  ev^ry  encouragement  to  per- 
sevei  ance,  but  during  the  peace  which  has  followed,  when  the  ob- 
ject of  that  war  was  accomplished,  the  condition  of  the  country  has 
never  ceased  to  be  made  the  subject  of  lamentation,  and  her  reco- 
very pronounced  to  be  hopeless*  No  remedies  have  been  thought 
capable  of  saving  her  but  such  as  the  patient  felt  so  strong  a  re* 
pugnance  to  that  they-  co^ld  not  be  safely  administered.  In  spite 
of  the  doctors  the  obstinate  patient  not  only  still  survives,  but  is; 
to  say  the  least,  convalescent*  Whatever  mortification  may  be  felt 
by  such  advisers,  we  can  assure  them,  their  case  is  not  singular. 
The  same  gloomy  race  of  prophets  has  existed  ever  since  the  re- 
volution in  1688;  they  have  always  exhibited  the.  same  anxiety  to 
administer  their  own  remedies,  which  liave  always  been  as  daringly, 
and  yet  as  safely  rejected. 

In  1699>  Davenant  foretold  his  readers,  that 

'  It  will  be  found  in  no  long  course  oi  timt,  we  shall  languish  and 
decay  every  year.  Our  gold- and  silver  will  be  cairkd  off  by  degrees; 
rents  will  iall,  the  purchase  of  land  will  decrease,  wool  will  sink  in  ki 
price,  our  stock  of  shipping  will  be  diminished,*  farm-houses  will  go  to 
ruin,  industry  will  decay,  and  we  shall  have  upon  us  all  the  visible  marks 
of  a  declining  people.* 

-  The  Craftsman,  in  1736,  says, 

'  The  vast  load  of  debt*  (it  then  amounted  to  less  than  Jifty  miUions^  and 
tke3  per  cents,  were  at  105  !)  '  under  which  the  nation  still  groans,  is  the 
trae  source  of  all  those  calamities  and  gloomy  prospects  of  which  we  have 
so  much  reason  to  complain.  To  this  has  been  owing  that  multiplicity 
of  burdensome  taxes,  which  have  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  the 
comnioi^  necessaries  of  life  within  a  few  years  past  j  and  thereby  dis- 
tressed the  poor  labourer  and  manufacturer,  disabled  the  farmer  to  pay 
his  rent ;  and  put  even  eentlemen  of  plentiful  estates  und^r  the  greatest 
difficulties,  to  make  a  tolerable  provision  for  their  families.* 

Bolingbroke,  in  1749, '  declared  that  the  aids  in  the  nine  last 
years,  amounting  to  fifty-five  millions,  was  a  sum  that  would  ap- 
pear incredible  to  future  generations and  Doddihgton  resigned 
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fl  lucrative  office^  as  he  asserts^  from  pure  disintereetedness,  *  be- 
cause he  saw  the  country  in  ^  dangerous  a  condition,  and  found 
himself  so  incapable  to  give  it  relief.'  Hanway,  in  1756,  asserts, 
that  *  it  has  been  a  generally  received  notion  among  political 
arithmeticians,  that  we  may  increase  our  debt  to  one  hundred 
millions ;  but  they  acknowledge  that  it  must  then  cease,  by  th^ 
debtor  becoming  bankrupt.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  compre*- 
heod,  if  we  do  not  stop  at  seventy-five  miUioiis,  where  we  shall 
stop.'  Hume,  Blackstone,  and  Lord  Kaimes  occasionally  indulged 
the  same  desponding  anticipations.  Even  Adam  Smith  warned 
the  public,  '  not  to  be  too  confident  that  we  could  support,  with*- 
out  great  distiess,  a  burden  a  little  greater  than  that  which  had 
been  laid  upon  us  up  to  the  year  1777  ;V  then  ^bout  one  hundred 
and  fifty  milHons. 

We  have,  however,  found  by  experience  th^  fallacy  of  all  these 
predictions;  and  we  trust  that  the  faithful  exhibition  which  we 
nave  here  made,  will  at  least  inspire  a  tranquillizing  confidence  ip 
our  future  destinies;  at  least,  that  it  will  satisfy  the  most  anxiouf 
minds,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  national  wealthy  the  national 
safety  is  in  no  way  endangered. 

If,  indeed,  the  picture  we  have  drawn  be,  as  we  believe  it  to  be» 
a  faithful  resemblance  of  the  actual  state  of  tilings,  another  and  9 
different  question  of  vast  importance  arises;  we  then  bec<»ne  con« 
cemed  to  know,  how  the  vast  accumulation  of  national  property 
has  been  distributed  among  the  various  classes  of  the  community^ 
This  is,  however,  difficult  to  be  traced,  and  the  best  guide  seem^ 
to  be  the  advancement  in  the  rate  of  expenditure  which  maybe  re- 
membered or  traced  among  all  the  inhabitants,  in  each  different 
degree,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  In  this  inquiry  we  may, 
however,  avail  ourselves  of  a  paper  laid  b^ore  ParliaB[ien.t,  in  which 
die  holders  of  stock  are  classed  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
dividends  they  are  entitled  to  receive*  Th^  funds  may  be  consi^ 
dered  as  the  receptacle  for  that  part  of  the  savings  of  individuals^ 
which  has  not  been  applied  to  increase  the  stock  of  tbei#  commo- 
dities in  actual  ui^e  ot  consumption;  We  limit  our  expression 
tfaas,  for  if  the  whole  savings  daring  the  gt-owth  of  the  national 
debt  had  been  absorbed  in  it,  we  should  not  have  seen  every  spe^ 
eies  of  property  belonging  to  individuals,  such  a»  bodses,  shops, 
stores,  bams,  cattle,  implements,  and  odier  objects,  continnally 
increasing  during  that  growth;  nor  could  we  have  had  thos<^ 
greater  operations,  which  required  combined  wealth,  sUch  a^ 
docks,  canals,  roads  and  bridges,  carried  on  to  the  vast  exten£ 
which  we  every  where  notice.  The  mode  in  which  this  part  of 
the  savings  of  individuals  has  been  distributed^  maj^  be  seen  by  the 
following  account* 
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The  funded  pcpperty  classified  in,  this  paper  may,  for  the  most 
part,  be  described  as^  fixed  capital,  invested  for  the.  purpose  of 
uniting  income  with  security.  It  appears  by  another  paper  laid 
before  Parliament,  that  T)f  the  SOOTnillions  of  which  the  stocks 
consist,  only  about  175  millions  can  be  consideied  as  fluctuating, 
and  that  the  remainder  is  either  in  wardship  in  Chancery,  or  the 
Exchequer,  or  belonging  to  charities,  corporations,  and  tru3 tee- 
ships,,  or  is  the  fixed  property  of  individuals.  \\\  what  periods  this 
enormous  sum  has  been  saved,  what  proportions  of  tlie  total, 
savings  it  forms,  or  how  much  of  the  annual  interest'  on  it  is  still 
farther  saved  andiadded  to  the  national  capital,  would  be  difficult 
to  calculate;  and  if  it  could  be  calculated,  would  not  be  so  im- 
portant as  the  gratifying  distribution,  pf  it  M'hich  this  paper  exhi- 
bits. .  The  effect  of  that  distribution  has  been  to  enrich  a  numerous 
middle  class  of  society,  that  class  which  is  the  most  dilstinguishing 
ornament  of  this  kingdom,  and  best  security  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power  on  the:  one. hand,  and  the  more  degrad- 
ing tyraritiy  of  an  ignorant  rabble  ofe-  the  other. 

It  appears,  that  out  of  288,473  stock-holders,  there  ,  are 
277,594  of  vaiuo.us  incomes  below  j£'400  per  annum;  and  only- 
10,879  above  that  sum..  We  see  with  much  pleasure  nearly 
140,000  persons  with  funded  incomes  under  ^20  per  anBum,.and 
nearly  130,000  from  i^20  to  jf200.  The  class  receiving  irom 
£200  to  c£600,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  less  numerous,  yet 
amounting  lo  more  than  20,000  persoDs,  forms  another  step  in 
that  gradual  ascent,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of  pror^ 
perty,  which  haa  been  regularly  and  almost  insensibly  formed; 
obviously  as  the  constant  accompaniment,  and  probably  as  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  general  wealth. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  other  descriptions  of  accu- 
mulaied  property  have  been  distributed  in  proportions  very  dis- 
similar to  that  in  the  public  funds.  We  have  sufficient  presumptive 
evidence  in  the  assessed  taxes,  that  the  middle  classes  have  not 
only  rapidly  increased,  but  have  increased  in  a  proportion  much 
greater  than  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest.  The  number  of  per- 
sons keeping  one  horse  for  pleasure,  since  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
on  agricultural  horses,  is  148,788;  those  keeping  two,  23,493 ; 
those  keeping  from  three  to  eight,  15,704;  and  those  above  eight, 
1,168.  The  same  proportions  may  be  seen  in  male  servants;  those 
charged  with  one  are  40,218;  those  with  tyvo,  6,7614,  those  with 
three  and  under  five,  4,652 ;  those  with  fiye  and  under  eight,  1 ,596 ; 
and  those  with  more  than  eight,  only  6 18.  The  same  view  presents 
itself  on  looking  at  the  window  tax.  The  houses  charged  with  less 
than  ten.  windows,  are  735,110;  those  between  ten  and  twenty, 
1 78^34 ;,  those  between  twenty  and  thirty,  36,485 ;  those  between 
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thir^  and  forty,  1Q^73,  those  between  forty  and  sixty,  6,3^i6; 
those  between  sixty  and  one  hundred,  2,649 ;  and  those  above 
one  husdred,  ohly  .940. 

It  appears,  from  the  number  of  carriages  kept  for  convenience 
or  for  luxury^  that,  whilst  frcMii  the  year  1804  to  the  year  1823, 
the  four-wheeled  carriages  have  increased  from  13,250  to  26,799^ 
or.  100  per  cent.,  the  two  wheeled  carriages  have  increased  from 
20,147  lo45,866,  or  125  per  cent  Every  view  we  gain  either  of 
iKoiiie  or  o(  expenditure,  tends  to  show  tt^  same  result,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  additions  made  to  the  public  wealth  are  depo- 
ailed  in  the  hands  of  diose  vvho  form  the  middle  class  of  the 
natioii,  and  increases  that  class  by  abstracting  from  the  raiiks  be^ 
neadi  them  numerous  persons^  some  of  whom  it  gradually  ele^ 
vates  to  Ihe  highest,  pkbes  in  society. 

No  candid  reader  will  suppose  that  we  are  inclined  to  under- 
value the  real  importance  either  of  the  lower  or  the  higher  classes. 
Both  are  useful  m  their  stations,  and  both  indispensable  in  form- 
ing the^rand  and  connected  total  of  the  British  Nation;  but  we 
must  still  consider  the  classes  which  rise  regularly  rank  above 
rank,  in  the  great  interval  between  the  two  extremes,  as  forming 
the;peeuliar  and  happy  characteristic  of  this  kingdom.  We  must 
conaider  diem  the  chief,  not  the  exclusive,  depositaries  of  the  piety, 
the  virtue,  the  knowledge,  tlie  industry,  the  independence,  •  the 
valour,  and  the  patriotism,  which  have  produced,  under  the  blessing 
of  heaven,  a  degree  .of  happiness  unknown,  to  the  same  extent, 
in  ai^  other  country  in  the  world. 

Ill  the  view  of  the  subject  which  we  are  now  taking,  the  richer 
classes  seem  to  act  as  stimulants  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
production  and  consequently  general  wealth.  We  hear  of  enor- 
mous prices  paid  for  early  fruits,  to  furnish  out  splendid  enter- 
tainments. This  is  sometimes  condemned  as  wasteful  profusion, 
and  it  is  lamented  that  such  money  is  not  bestowed  on  those  who 
want  it.  The  folly  and  vanity  rather  than  sensuality  of  such  ex- 
penditure in  the  intention  of  those,  who  are  guilty  of  it,  cannot  be 
doub:ted;  perhaps,  however, it  maybe  questioned, whether  in  this 
way  ihe  general  comforts  even  of  the  lowest  orders  are  not  unin- 
tentionally more  increased,  than  they  could  have  been  by  a  cha- 
ritable distribution  of  the  same  sums  among  a  few  indigent  indi- 
vidual's. In  fact  such  prices  are  not  paid  in  many  instances,  and 
if  ten  gardeners  obtain  them,  a  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand,  will 
piake  the  att^pt  and  fail.  The  first  gam  the  highest  . price,  but 
the  next  to  them  must  sell  at  lower  rates,  those  a  little  behind  at 
^till  lower,  and  in  a  few  days,  or  s^t  most  weeks,  the  productions 
^hiqh  these  high  prospects  of  reward  have  brought  to  the  markets, 
H^iU  begoj^e  so  common,  as  to  be^vithin  the  reach  of  thousands. 
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Huho  wx)uld  eith«r  n^v^  have  obtained  them^  or  haVe^  obtaineA 
diem  at  a  much  later  pciriod  and  at  much  higher  pricefti  ^ 

We  may  look  at  another  subject  of  lujtury.  It  Kpgfemn;  tib«l 
in  the  year  J^65,  the  number  (rf  four-wheeled  carriages  ^as 
1^,904,  at  the  present  time  they  are  1^6,790,  besideift  twa  lii^hsdodl 
i^rriages,  now  45,856,  but  at  d»at  di^  to  iaooasid^rabler  in  x^um* 
hetf  a»  not  to  be  dpea^med  worth;^  of  notice  iti  a  fiastncial  vie#i  At 
&e  first-mmed  period,  the  Huisdber  of  coacb^akei^»  h»  Ixiteddtt 
d6y  who  employed  aboni  4000  men^  working  at  die  differeat 
h^imches  <A the  trade ;  there!  aife  now  l^yeiripioying  14^00a Work- 
mm.  As  the  joumeymei^  coach-makers  do  multiply  \ff 
n^utal  meatis  faster  thain  die  rest  of  die  6onlmuni<yy  die  incre«Ml 
ifttmber  must  have  b^n  drawn  from  the  odier  claases  of  sock^» 
They  would  not  be  drawn  from  dic»e  abore  their  owil  etaitiofi; 
Th6y  tstmi^  therefore,  have  been  elevated  ta  that  frotft  some  lower 
raifk  'y  aAd  diough  we  may  smile  at  its  being  catted  elevali<>n^  we 
sbovki  recollect  diat  there  are  degreed  in  all  cks^.  The  same 
€#3^t  Inay  be  tiac^d  in  every  other  branch  of  that  industry  which 
the  eon^fott  or  ghitificatton  of  the  higher  daases  puts  ki  activity.  ^ 

if  a  prefect  so  wild  couhl  be  entertained  even  for  a  moment,  atf 
io  divide  the  wealth  of  all  the  largest  owners  among  aH  tbe  othet 
members  of  society,  it  would  be  a  scanty  pittance  to  each;,  wiHit 
tt^ld  be  carefully  husbanded  would  be  too  small  to  ben^t  atiy> 
what  would  be  squandered,  would  procbee  only  vice  a»id  idle^ 
Bess  during  the  short  period  k  would  last.  The  sitimuliis  thiit 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  objecter  of  art  and  of  luxury  would 
kk6ice  a  toss  far  very  far  ^jcce^fding  any  gain,  that  eouM  be  derived 
frdtti  the  robbery.  ,  .  > 

The  Jjhysical  powers  of  enjoyment  of  tbe  richest  are  ttot  greater 
diati  those  of  th^  classes  beneathf  them;-  they  are  not  more  free 
fhofifi  ^xiety,  and  are  more  stibject  to  tite  mental  depresrion^ 
V^^fa  arise  from  inactivity,  ^iety,  and  the  abseftc^  of  rational  ex* 
citemei^t.  In  the  administration  6f  their  wealth,  they  are,  wh^titof 
^e;^  will  or  no,  merely  rewards  fof*  tlie  pubtit.  If  their  capital 
be  la^,  it  cannot  be  occupied  by  -diemselves ;  it  tamt  be  te^  to 
ptheifs,  whose  activity  and  skill  draw  froiii  it  the  necessaries  atid 
cohif6rts  of  life  for  them^Wes.  If  the  capital  be  in  ntoney,  dii^ 
|:oo  intist  be  employed  by  others,  whose  profits,  upon  the  wholei 
fttfe  itedtrly  e^aaJ  to  that  Vi^hidi  is^  returned  to  the  lewder-  i»  th^ 
$h{^  of  interest. .  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  moral  benefit  which 
pie?  rith  derive  from  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  iinef  itiediatl^ 
I'anks,  far  more  fhain  rep^iys  l^em  for  the  advatrta^s  the^  l[edvemi-» 
fiously  confer  in  the  administratikyn  of  their  extended  property4 
The  ancient  barons  residing  in  their  castles,  in  the  centre  of  thei#. 
tfomains,  siirrotnicted  b)  their  tenants,  or  rather  their  Mttvea,  M^er^ 
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.luid^  no  je3^t^rp?l  wiflubuuce  but  Uiat  of  fyi^.  Th©  estiw^  tM 
might  be  for^ned  of  their  character  by  others^  h^rf  Utile  or  m 
power  to  correct  their  conduct.  The  munaurs  of  their  v^s^^h, 
.or  the  threats  of  their  neighbouring  equalf^  wei^  either  stifled  or 
(lefied*  There  was  then  no  spch  power  ;|s  ti»it  of  Public  Opiniou^. 
That  power  haa  been  generated  by  the  cre^ition  of  the  ii^raiediate 
xpiks  of  society,  and  in  the  saioe  proportion  as  tho^e  rankei  hav^ 
lisen  in  numbers  and  in  infli^ence,  has  the  salutaiy  controul  of 
Itheir  judgment  been  ejcercised  with  greater  effect  on  their  wprf 
elevated  fellowTcitizetts.  No  man  is  so  far  raised  above  others, 
.as  to  com^  in  collision  only  with  his  equals  in  rank  and  wealth'. 
The  close  contact,  the  scarcely  perceptible  gradation^,  and  the 
universal  circulation  of  intelligence,  not  to  say  the  desire  for  polir 
tieal  consequence,  all  contribute  to  make  4ie  highest  dependent 
on  the  gopd  opinion  of  those  in  inferior  stations.  , 
,  The  increased  wealth  of  the  middle  classes  is  so  obvious  thai 
we  can  neither  walk  the  fields,  visit  die  shops,  nor  examine  th« 
wod^shops  and  store-houses,  without  being  deeply  impressed  with 
^e  changes  which  a  few  years  have  produced*  We  see  the  fieldi 
)>etter  cultivated,  the  barns  and  stack-y^rds  more  fully  stored;  th^ 
horsey,  cows,  and  ^ep  more  abundant  and  in  better  conditi^Qi 
and  all  the  impiement^^of  husbandry  improved  in  their  order>  theh^ 
^mstruction,  and  their  value.  In  the  cities,  towns,  and  vijl^es^ 
^e  find  shops  mone  numerous  and  better  in  their  appearance^  and 
the  several  ^ood^ jnpre  separated  from  each  other;  a  division  that 
is  the  infallible  token  of  increased  sales.  We  see  the  acputnula'^ 
tiott  of  waresi  of  every  kind  adapted  to  the  purses,  tl|e  wanl0>  ^i^t 
^ven  the  whims  of  every  description  of  customers.  Thia  v^t  iu-t 
crease  of  gpods^  thus  universally  dispersed,  is  an  indjk^OQ 
exhibition  of  flourtshifig  circumstancet).  It  may  be  traced  iuto  al) 
l^e  manufactories,  and  observed  in  the  masses  of  raw  materials  iit 
eacb^  in  commodities  of  every  kmd  in  their  several  st^es  of  pre4 
paration,  and  in  all  the  subdivisions  of  those  stages^  by  which  U0t 
9nl^  the  increase  of  wealth  is  monifecited,  but  the  modksby  VhiQtf 
\%  is  acquired  are  practically  illustrated.  If  we  could  asceiia  UttN 
higher  and  exanai^e  tb^  accounts  of  the  baukers  in  Uie  ineftrK^><^|^ 
and  in  th^  provipeial  towns,  small  as,  well  as  large^  we  sh^d  fi«4 
that  the  bafancesi  of  money  resting  with  them,  ready  to  embracer 
favourable  changes  in  the  price  of  any  commodity,  or  to  be  ^lape4 
at  interest  as  beneficial  securities  present  themselves,  are  increased^ 
to  an  enormous  amount.  This,  indeed  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
the  low  rate  of  interest  in  the  floating  public  securities,  from  the 
prices  of  t|ie  funds^  from  the  avidity  with  which  every  project  for 
the  employment  of  capital  is  grasped  at,  and  firom  the  general 
^on^laint/  almost  the  only  complsiint  heard,  that  there  is  ilpw*no 
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•Mray  of  making  interest  of  money.  The  projects  for  constrbcting 
^tunnels,  raii-roads,  canals,  or  bridges,  and  the  eagerness  wiA  M^hich 
•they  are  embraced,  are  all  proofs  of  that  accumulation  from  savings 
'*which  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society  have,  by  patience  and  per- 
severance, been  enabled  to  form.  The  natural  effect  6f  this  ad* 
vancement  in  possessions  has  been  an  advance  in  the  enjoyments 
which  those  possessions  can  administer;  and  we  need  not  b^  sur- 
prized at  the  general  diffusion  of  those  gratificdftions  which  were 
formerly  called  luxuries,  but  which,  from  their  familiarity,  we  now 
-describe  by  the  softened,  and  exclusively  Engli^,  term  comforts'. 
This  is  manifested  in  our  houses,  in  their  finishing,'  in  their  deco- 
rations, and  especially  in  the  numerous  conveniences,  with  \vhich 
they,  are  stored. 

The  merchants  of  London  forty  or  fifty  years  since  lived  in  the 
dark  lanes  in  which  their  counting-houses  are  still  to  be  found,  afte? 
with  their  clerks  a  hasty  meal  at  two  o'clock,  aiid  returned  to 
the  desk  to  write  their  letters,  by  which  they  werte  often  Occupied 
till  midnight.    The  shop-keepers  lived  behind  their  shops,  their 
best  floor  was  let  to  lodgers,  and  few  only  of  the  wealthier  of  them 
could  affoi'd  a  retreat  from  the  bustle  and  die  cares  of  the  city  to 
(iie  surrounding  villages  of  Islington,  Hackney,  or  Camberweff; 
The  watering-places  which  have  sprung  up  on  the  whole  coast 
of  Kent  ind  Sussex  were  then  unknown  to  those  classes  of  trader^ 
who  now,  by  occasionally  resorting  to  them  and  spending  there  a' 
part  of  what  they  can  spare  from  their  annual  savings,  contribute 
largely  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  in  comfort  and  respectabifky.' 
We  do  not  assert  that  all  who  frequent  such  places' can  aSford 
to  spend  what  their  excursions  require.    But  we  have  reason  to' 
believe  that  extravagance  in  this  way  is  not  so  commoh  as  many' 
pedple  suppose;  and  even- where  it  cannot  be  justified,  as  no  ex- 
penditure beyond  inconie  can  be,  short  estJapes  from  ihe  crowded 
streets  of  London  to  the  country  or  the  sea-side  ttte  amongst  the" 
most  pardonable  of  all  acts'  of  dissipation  in  their  nature,  and 
least  injurious  in  their  degree.    It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  find;  tfrnt 
in  a  period  during  which  this  passion  has  prevailed  more  than 
ever,  and  while  the  traders  of  London  have  been  tripled  in  number 
and  multiplied  tenfold  in  extent  of  dealings,  we  mean  wiAiii  the' 
last  thirty  years,  the  proportionate  number  of  bankruptcies  has 
greatly  decreased.   We  give  the  average  anndal  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies for  the  years     -  .  : 
1791,  179Q,  1793    ......      816     '  ■ 

rSOl,  1802,  1803     ......  1,168 

18J1,  1812,  1813     ......  2,S2f8 

1831,  1822,  1823    .    •    .    .   ..    .  1,134 

In  the  mean  time  much  correspondent  improvement  in  many 
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ir69|;>ects  is;  ybttde  in  the^  hsabi^s  and  maantrs  of  tlue  i»halnt,aiU9  o€ 
our  cities.  Thcmoruing  drinking?  have  ceased^  and  the  tavqrna 
have,  diminished  faster  than  even  th^,  population  and  the  wealth, 
have  increased.  The  pleasi^r^es  now  enjoyed  are  more  rational^ 
more  healthful^  and  more  improving  than  the  clubs.,  the  smokings/ 
and  the:  compotations,  on  which  their  predecessors  of  the  last  ge- 
neration ej4)ended  so  much  of  their  savings  and  tlieir  time. 
►  If  wei  visit  the  country  we  experience  the  same  p^ea8ing,emo^ 
tions  as  are  communicated  on  the  contemplation  of  the  incireased^ 
enjoyments  of  the  city.  We  do  not  see,  indeed,  among  the 
farmers  such  great  strides^  but  we  see  universal  advancement^ 
The  pi:ofits  o^  their  capitals  are  necessarily  .  lower,  ajid  their 
growth  consequently  less  rapid ;  but  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
they,  too,  have  made  considerable  progress.  Whilst  they  have 
ei^changed  the  wprk  of  the^hands  for  that,  of  the  )iead,  they  have 
^exchaAged.  a)so^  thp  round  frock  of  the  ploughman  for  gs^rments 
more,  suitable  to  th^ir ,  improved  conditioq.  Their  houses  ar^ 
more  ^commodious  and  better  furnished;  .c^i:p^t.s,  Cbina-plat^s,  and 
glasses,  are  to  be  seen  instead  o/.  stpue  floor§,  trenchers,  and  4ri»k- 
i|ig  horns.  Their  wives  and  daughters,  upon.vybom  the  refineinent 
jof  society  mainly  depends,  are. generally  better  educated,  and  ar^ 
abje  tQ  attract  their  husbands  and  brothers  fi:om  the  fairs  and  the 
maickiQts  at  an  eai^lier  tiour,  ^d  wUh  less  frequent  breaches  of  the 
rules  of  sobriety  than  were  practised  in  tlie  la^t  gqi^ration.  The 
cpunfry  inn  is  no  longer  superior  iu,n§atne6$  or  cpmfprt.to  th^ 
farmer's  oym  house.  This  ,wft»  othef>vise  formerly : .  w-e  can  re-t 
n^ember  in  a  town  litUe  more  th^n  a  hundred  mil^  from  London^ 
when  the  first  carpet  and  the  first  umbrella  w^r^  seep  in  it,  atid 
that  not  more  than  forty-five  years  ,ago.  In  a  yi^it  to  the  sa|he 
place  last  suipner  we  had  means  of  ascertaining  that  few  hpuse^^i 
ey^n  pf  the  smialler  tradesmen,  were  without  the  first  comfort,  aud 
few  iudividuals  unparpvided  with  the  latter.  In  respectably  dwell-* 
•  ings>  stope  or  brick  floors  were  at  that  time  gener;al  in  the 
houses  in  pur-  country  villages,  ^d*  a  large  settle  with  a  high  b.^k 
to  proteqt  tl>e  family  fropi  the  wind,  which  penetrated  through 
numbeifless  cracky  ^nd  crevices,  was  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  common  ap^rtpent.  The  kitqhens  were  adprne^ 
with  pewter  ,pj.ates  for  the  family  and  with  trenchers  for  the  sacT 
vantSy  and  horn  pr  tin  cups  werq  used  for  dnnkipg.  They  were 
scantily  supplied  with  spoons,  loiives,  and  forks ;  and  in  some  of 
the  farmers'  houses,  each  guest  was  expected  to  bring  his  own 
knife,  while  a  lopk  of  wool  was  placed  by  the  plate  or  trencher  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  fork. 

If  we  look  at  that  respectable  portion  of  the  community  in  part 
ocoupyipg^nd  io  pfirt  lettiug  tt^cjr.  own  estates,  the  country  gen- 
tlemen. 
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4emen,  we  shall  find  Ibem  rmnc  in  their  style  of  living  va^  ia 
mil  the  comforts  of  refined  life.  Sy  the  effects  of  extended  eom* 
merce  and  manufacture!  on  the  produce  of  their  land  their  rents 
have  been  more  than  doubled  within  the  la^t  forty  years;  the  Ube-» 
ral  professions,  presenting  a  more  entedsive  field,  aifford  grei^ev 
^Eu^lities  for  placing  out  their  well  educated  younger  sons ;  whilst 
the  great  decline  in  die  interest  of  money  enables  them  to  diargd 
Aeir  estates,  when  they  have  occasion  to  do  so,,  with  suitable  pro* 
▼ision  for  the  females  of  their  family,  on  very  easy  terms.  > 
Among  the  manufacturers  we  see  some  with  princely  yet.well 
tnerited  fortunes.  But  th^  is  a  numerous^  class  infefrior  to  them^ 
who  have  amassed  itnd  are  amassing  considerable  wealth  and  dis- 
using employment  to  thousands  of  their  poorer  n^eighbowPSt 
e  hsiye  had  occasion  before  to  notice  die  increased  population 
of  M andiester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  several  other  placed 
which  have  been  the  scenes  of  their  operations^  P-orty  yea#s  ago 
we  were  well  acquainted  with  those  places,  with  the  foj^tunes  wh»^ 
were  then  enjoyed,  a|id  the  habits  Uien  prevailmg.  On  recent 
visits,  after  a  long  absence,  we  felt  a  de^e  of  astonishment  whieli 
we  cannot  describe,  at  thc'chimges  which  have  taken  place;  we 
do  not  speak  of  the  tramerous  individuals,  whose  fethers  or  graiid<«> 
fathers  had  almost  within  recollection,  hardly  emerged  from  die 
conditicm  of  day-labonrers,  and  whom  we  now  found  the  owners 
of  magnificent  establishments ;  for  single  instances  prove  little  in 
ft  ease  like  this;  but  we  allude  to  the  ioimeiise  addition  to- the 
buildmgs,  the  improvement  in  dieir  construction,  and  die  general 
advance  which  their  owners  had  made  in  all  die  libertd  tastes  and 
ei^yments  of  life. 

As  long  as  the  primaeval  curse  .shall  remain  on  the  soil,  hbour 
must  be  &e  forerunner  of  enjoyment;  the  land  must  be  tilled^  and 
its  fruits  be  brought  forth  by  die  sweat  of  die  brow  of  diose  who 
subsist  upon  its  produce.  There  must  be,  in .  the  most  polished  ^ 
as  well  as  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  some,  whose  lot  it  is  to-b^  * 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;  who  must  be  dei^fBed  t6 
such  employments  as  require  strength  and  industry  more  Ihlui 
knowledge  or  talent.  Knowledge  and  talent  will,  however,  have 
ft  constant  and  necessary  tendency  to  draw  from  die  lowest  classes 
of  labourers  some  of  their  numbers,  and  raise  them  to  a  situation 
in  comfort  and  ease  superior  to  that  of  their  fellows.  As  diese 
advance  in  property  and  increase  in  enjoyments,  others  in  turA 
occupy  their  station,  and  are  a  little  elevated  above  dieir  former 
equals ;  this  process  continues  step  by  step,  each  rank  advancing 
a  little,  and  each  constandy  drawing  recruits  from  those  but  k 
slidit  remove  below  them. 

If  we  look,  however,  ^o  our- own  country,  we  may  marii^witb  k 
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little  retrospection  and  with  due  reflection,  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  even  of  the  lowest  of  all  the  classes  of  whidi- 
society  is  composed.    They  have  partaken  of  those  advantages 
whkh  have  been  universally  diffused,  in  an  eminent  degree.  In- 
creased cleanliness  and  health,  and  consequent  longevity >  are  among 
the  most  characteristic  blessings  of  the  present  day— in  all  these 
the  poor  have  shared  perhaps  in  more  than  equal  proportion  with 
the  rich.    Their  food  also  has  gradually  become  of  a  better  kind 
than  formerly.    Without  entering  on  the  question  of  the  healthi- 
ness of  different  kind^  of  aliment,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  show  that  the  food  now  used  by  the  labouring  ranlcs  in 
this  country  is  of  a  more  expensive  description  than  could  be ' 
aff<mled  by  them  in  past  periods.    Wheaten  bread,  which  is  now' 
almost  universally  eaten,  and  even  fastidiously  selected  by  the' 
labouring  poor,  has  been  gradually  introduced  with  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  community*  • 
^  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  barley,  rye, 
or  oaten  bread,  was  the  universal  food  of  the  working  population. 
As  late  as  the  year  1764,  the  quantity  of  barley  grown  in  Enj^land 
was  equal  to  that  of  wheat;  it  is  now  not  more  than  one-tlurd  of 
it,  though  the  proportion  converted  into  malt  has  been  increased*  * 
Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden  ^ays,  *  about  fifty  years  ago  so  little 
was  the  qnanttty  of  wheat  used  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  that ' 
it  was  only  a  rich  family  that  used  a  peck  of  wheat  in  the  course  ' 
of  the  year,  and  that  was  used  at  Christmas.'    Not  much  more^ 
than  fifty  years  ago  barley-bread  wak  the  universal  food  in  the 
western  counties,  not  merely ,01  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  but 
of  those  small  farmers,  then  more  numerous  than  at  the  present' 
time,  who  tilled  with  their  own  hands  the  scanty  portions  of  land 
which  they  occupiied.    In  the  counties  nearer  to  the  n&etropolis 
the  use  of  wheaten  bread  spread  at  an  earlier  period,  and  as' 
wealth  eircukted  from  diat  central  point  to  lie  extremities,  the 
use  of  it  gradually  extended.    At  present,  we  believe,  even  in' 
LaiK^i^re,  in  Wales,  and  in  Cornwall,  the  use  of  wheat  has  be-- 
come  almiost  univei^al. 

The  increased  consumption  of  butchers -meat  beyond  th«  rate  of 
increase  of  population  k  a  clear  indication  that  the  use  of  it  must* 
have  descended  lower  in  the  ranks  of  society  ih^  formerly.  It 
appeared,  in  1793>  from  the  first  report  of  the  Committee  of  thet 
House  of  Commo&sy  appointed  to  take  into  considertttion  the 
means  of  improving  the  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  beasts 
sold  in  Lfondon  were  of  the  following  average  weights : 

In  1732  .  .  cAttle,  370  lbs.  .  .  sheep,  28  Ibs^ 
In  179^    •    .    eattle,  462  Ibsi.    .    .    sheep,  35  lbs. 

At  the  presttnt  p«riod»  as  far  as  can  be  colkcted  from  various. 
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sources  of  mrormation,  tbe  average  weight  of  cattle  b  800  jbsr 
and  of  aheep  80 ;  but  the  increase  in  the  miuibers  aiuMially  slaugh- 
tered has  been  greater  than  the  increase  of  weight.  It  a)>p«ani 
that,  whilst  the  popuIatioD>  from  1 764  to  1824,  has  been  augmenled 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-eight  per  cent,  the  consumption  of  butchers'- 
meat  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  1 1 5  per  cent.  Besides  ihis,  there 
has  been  a  correspondent  increase  in  the  cot^umptton  of  bacon, 
aiid  salt  poik^  butter  and  cheese.  The  introduction  and  the  gen0- 
ral  diffusion  of  tea  and  sugar,:  those  admirable  substitutes  foe  fer^. 
mented  liquora,.bave  assisted  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor  by  supplying  a  beverage,  the  adoption  of  which  has  tended 
to^  diminish  intoxication,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  indolence* 
wastefulness,  and  rudeness,  which  once  disgraced  the  lower  ranks* 
of  this  country.  Whilst  the  numbers  of  our  people  have  increased, 
the  consumption  of  these  wholesome  articles  has. increased  still 
more.  That  of  both  has  been  more  than  doubled^  in  a  space  of 
ti;iie  in  which  the  number  of  consumers  has  only  increased  one 
h^ilf..  .  - 

The  dwellings  of  the  poor  have  been  no  lesa  improved  than 
their  food.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  buck  to  those  early  periods, 
of  our  history  when  the  great  mass  of  the  people  livediin  wooden 
booths^  without  glass  windows  or  .chimnies.  We  speak  of  a  period 
within  our  own  recollection.  It.  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the. 
cottages  in  the  country  had  no  flooring  but  that  which  nature, 
fwfimed,  and  that  a  composition  of  lime  and  sand  was  beheld, 
by  the  nei^bours  of  him  who  enjoyed  such  a  refinement^  as  a 
llixui^  to  be  envied.  The  mud  walls  were  rarely  covered  witk 
any  coat  of  plastermg ;  there  was  no  ceiling  uiKler  the  straw  roof». 
wA  when  any  diamber  was  in  the  house,  it  was  accessible  only 
by  a  Udder  or  by  a  post  with  notches  indented  to  receive  the  foot 
in  climbing  to  it.  The  doors  and  windows  did  not  close  sufficiently 
to  exclude  the  rain  or.  the  snow,  and  in  wet  weather  fMiddlea 
were  scattered  over  the  inequalities  in  the  mud  floor.  It  is  now 
lare  in  the  countey  to  see  a  cottage  without  a  brick  or  stone  or 
wood  floor,  without  stairs  to  its  chambers,  widiout  plastering  on 
die  waUs^  and  widiont  doors  and  windows  tolerably  weather-tight. 
The  furniture  and  domestic  utensils  are  increased  and.  improved 
with  the  houses.  The  paucity  and  the  homeliness  which  appeared 
forty  or  fifty  years  agp.ppesent  to  the  recollection  of  those  who  cm. 
remember  the  state  of  that  day,  a  stnking  contrast  witfi  the  cooP. 
parative  abundance  and  convenience  whidi  are  bow  exhibited.' 
Instead  of  straw  beds,  and  a  single  rug  for  a  covering,  aca  substi- 
tuted foalher  or  flock-  beds,  several  Uankfts,.  sheets,  and  often  a 
cotton  quitt.  Chaks  and  tables  occupy  the  place  of  benches  and 
joint  stoob.   Wooden  tieocfaecs  hape  gtven.       tot  earthenware 
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mi  tUabcid,  tmd  to  the  iiion  pot  is  now  oonaaotiy  add^  ^ 
gnktiroii,  frykig*pan»  and  8ai3€epaa&.  The  6n«meratibti  ^  tliefi^ 
Acttcies  may  seexti  triiliiig^ — but  let  any  <me,  who  smiles  at  it^  fol* 
ham  an  £itgiish  traveller  through  less  advanced  countries^  he  m  MI 
6oA  how  true  it  is  tbvLt  diese  little  things  are  g^reat  to  little  men: 

The  clothing  of  our  poor  has  advanced  wath  &e  progress  of  / 
their  other  enjoyments.  The  linsey-woolsey  garments  which  foK 
merfy  served  as  a  harboul*  for  dirt,  both  to  males  and  females;  have 
heem  dntywn  aside^  and  their  place  occupied  by  others  more 
6exdi^  iiid-  oftener  reaewecL  TUb  may  be  the  cause  in  part  of 
tbe  immense  increase  in  the  quantity  of  soap  for  which  the  dutf 
is  pt^.  Within  the  last  forty  years  it  has  gradually  increased 
from  thirty-<five  to  iii<^ety*£ve  mUkm  pounds* 

Tbe  most  important  and,  we  may  add,  the  most  fileasing  part 
of  the  duty  imposed  on  us  in  d)is  division  of  our  ^xtensif^e  subject 
a  to  show — oDt  that  poverty  does  iH)texist — not  that  it  is  no  evil-- 
not  that  it  is  a  conditkm  to  which  neither  s^p«fthy  nor  aid  is  to*  he 
extendejd;  but,  that  in  this  country  the  evil  has  been  gradti^y  di- 
minishing, both  in  the  number  of  the>  persons  who  are  the  objects 
of  it  and  in  the  degnee  of  privation  to  vdiich  they  are  subjected. 

In  Mr.  Chalmerses  Estimisite  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of 
Oredt  :&^n,  we  find  some  facts  and  calculations  which  eltict-» 
date  the  relative  numbers  of  the  poor  and  the  rest  of  the  comr- 
immitj  m  the  ret^  of  King  W.iUiam.    It  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  families,  of  all  descriptions)  from  tliat  of  the  king  down 
lo  those  of  ^e  ^psies  and  beggars^  then  a  immerous  class,  was 
1,349>586,  and  those  of  the  labourers,  out-servants,  cottagers,  amd 
panpers,  was  764,000,  or  somewhat  more  than  onfeohalf.  Ac- 
cording to  nn  estimate  of  what*  would  be  the  produce  of  a  tax  on 
window^  in  1 696,  when  tbe  heartii-tax  was  to  be  abolished  and 
one  OFn  windows  substituted,  it  appears  thfit  of  the  houses  calcu- 
liatod,  but  pei^haps  etroneonsly,  at  1,300,000;  those  inhabited  by 
penfOBs  Toeeiving  abn^  amounted  to  330,000;  those  by  pers6i^^ 
not  paying  to  church  and  poor  to  380,000;  and  those  by  defaulters 
fro»  iltttress  or  fraiid  to  40,000,  leaving  only  550,000  capable  of 
paying  the  tax.  By  an  account  made  up  at  die  tkx-office  ih  \  708, 
the  mmiber  of  houses  actually  paying  the  tax  vi^is  568;5l6,  whilst 
tbst  of  those  inhabited  by  the  poor  ai^  incapable  of  payitig  if,  <vas 
estimated  ae710,00a    We  do  not  pdafce  iMpficit  confidence  iH 
tbefte  eoMy  e&tittM^  or  sts^efnents^  nor  adduce  them  as  pi^cise 
dsrta  lo  be  rdifed  on.    We  ghfe  them  merely  to  show  whtt>  ih  th©; 
iqsprefaesiNoa  of  the  best^iiiloi'imd  persoi^s  at  Arose  periods,  and' 
mtbtding  tb  the  best  eakmiai^n^' wtfs  the  proportion  bbrne  by 
dioae  w4mn  pov^ity  reiideiie44Mta9rab)e,  tcl^thc)^  wh^^ret^  top^- 
bW  of  cotttt>ib«ting  lo>ihe  pt^ie  €(:ftigentie8.  . 
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There  can  be  no  doiibt  but  that  at  each  of  those  periods  the 
iHimbeFs  who  e9Gs^>ed  taxation  were  more^  than  those  who  actu- 
ally contributed ;  and  that  the  same  state  of  things  continued  to  a 
later  ,day,  though^  from  the  want  of  exact  data,  we  find  it  impos* 
sible  to  trace  the  precise  period  at  which  it  ceased.  The  houses 
charged  to  the  window  tax  in  1801  we»e  984,164,  and  those 
not  charged  651,759>  thus  showing  the  payers  of- the  tax  to  be 
nearly  as  three  to  two  of  those  beneath  its  reach.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred,  that  all  houses  widi  less  than  seven  windows  are 
occupied,  by  diose  who  have  no  other  property  than  the  labour  xA 
their  h^nds.  The  contrary  is  notoriously  the  fact;  and  if  of  the 
persons  living  in  houses  :of  less  than  seven  windows,  one  fourth 
should  be  found  to  be  possessed  of  scwne  property  besides  dieir 
labour,  the  proportion  qIF  the  rich  and  intermediate  classes  to  the 
absolute  poor,  woiUd  appear  as  two  to  one,  a  proportion  that 
n^ver  existed  in  this  country  in  any  former  age,  and  to  which  none 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  nearly  approach^  ^ 

The  attention  of  scientific  men  at  the  present  period  is  ac-» 
tively  alive  to  the  discovery  erf  new  powers,  or  new  means  for  in- 
creasing the  utility  of  those  ahready  known,  and  applying  them  to 
mechanical  purposes,  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  the  strength  of 
men  and  animals.  Though  «aiiy  of  the  projects  afioat  may  utterly 
fail,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  spirit  abroad  may  in  its  effects 
diminish  yet  farther  the  necessity  for  the  more  degrading  and 
disgusting  occupations  of  mankind,  and  thus  continue  gradually  to 
elevate  every  elms  of  the  community.  In  this  view,  also,  we  cannot 
toojiighly  applaud  the  general  disposition  now  manifested  for  the 
education  of  die  poor.  Its  tendency,  especially  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Institution,  the  most  comprehensive  plan  of  the' 
whole,  is  to  further  the  progress  of  society,  by  qualifying  the 
pooiest  to  rise  in  the  scale,  and  by  impressing  upon  their  minds' 
at  an  early  period  the  importance  of  order,  the  taste  for  as  well 
as  the  faculty  of  reading,,  and  the  value  of  the  civil  and  religious, 
institutions  of  their  country.. 

Although  we  have  not  alluded,  in  this  review  of  our  progressive 
condition,  to  the  opinions  of  our  abstract  politicians,  we  Imve  not 
been  unmindful  of  their  theories,  nor  neglected  to  inquire  what 
part  of  our  present  condition  has  been  owing  to  the  great  discoveries, 
m  political  science  which  they  aflirm  to  have  been.  made.  We* 
cannot  discover  that  those  great  reforms,  which  they  have  advoci^edj 
and  represent^ed  as  indispensable  pre-re^uisites,  have  had  any > 
share  in  guiding  us  to  our  national  prospenty.  Our  oumarch  en-i 
joys  still  the  prerogatives  of  his  h^  dignity,  and.ret^ns  all  the: 
power  requisite  to  put  the  laws  in  £orce,.  The  peerage  :«tilk 
cotttisues  hereditary,  and  still  executes  judiduil  as  weH  as  legisk- 
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4ixe  fuhetioiis.  The  Hoase  oF  Ccnnmoiis  has' never  been  ptirified 
tac€if>^ng  to  die  new  inventions^  nor  have  any  of  the  electors 
-b^B  depa-ived.  of  their  ancient  franchises,  except  in  t^'o  or  three 
-instances,  where  they  notoriously  abused  tkem.  The  ei^tates  of 
:the  larger  proprietors  have  not  been  divided;  nor  hav€  the  tithe- 
ihotdei^  been  made  to  relinquish  the  property  which  diey  possess 
.  by  indisjputable  titles.  Our  courts  of  Jaw  ar^  still  regulated  by 
.those  ancient,  and  f!§  philosophers  affirai,  barbarous  itiles,  Vi^hith 
ifoim  tlie  common  law ;  and  an  unpaid  body  of  magistrates  conti- 
nues to  ^ecute  the  subordinate  duties  of  Justices  of  the  peace 
without  the  assistance  of  any  system  of  codification^  aecoidmg  to 
jthe  new  pattern,  either  compendious  or  expanded.  Our  univer- 
sities are  still  devoted  to  the  educaticm  of  youth>  their  revenues 
-are  not  seized,  nor  are  the  colleges  converted  into  receptacles  for 
invalided  soldiers  and  sailons.  The  pulpits  and  the  reading  desks 
in  our  churches  are  filled  by  well  educated  and  full  grown  men, 
and  not  yet  appropriated  to  the  biggest  boys  of  the  parish  charity- 
schools  un(fer  the  direction  of  the  churchwardens.  Neithe^  the 
jcreed  nor  the  catechisms,  whkh  are  said  to  be  only  means  of 
teaching  mendacity,  have  yet  been  banished  frcm  our  immerous 
schools.  Our'distant  possessions  have  not  been  abandoned — nor 
;any.part;of  the  funds  confiscated. 

If  the  state  to  which  we  have  arrived  without  the  aid  of  the 
reformers  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  public  that  theirs  was  not  the 
iind  of  reform  which  we  needed,  it  may  possibly  induce  the  re* 
formers  themselves  to  agree  to  suspend  the  practical  adoption  of 
their  schemes  till  a  century  or  two  more  shall  have  given  timie  for 
a  further  trial  of  the  constitution  under  which  we  have  proceeded 

far  in  our  auspiciou3  course^ 


Art.  VIII. — JFairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ire' 

,  land,    pp.363.  * 

ipOPULA'R  Tales  recommend  themselves:  to  the  antiquary 
^  by  illustrating  the  origin  or  connection  of  different  races  of 
men;  to  the  philosopher,  ajs  being  usually  the  vehicle  of  same 
physicul  or  mtiral  truth,  sometime  of  some«alystefy ;  and  to  the 
general  reiader,-  as  exhibiting  ap^imeas^of  najbiottal  manners,  knd 
fifii^rdi^.  inirpcent  and  not  irrational  entertainment;  On  all  these 
grounds,  and  more  especially  upon  the  two  last,  the  little  work 
which  is  under  our  review  has  claims  upon  our  attention.  It  is 
indeed  a  good  sample  of  Irish  humour,  which  is '  not  siufi^ered 
to  eyapprate  in  the  telling,  though  the  compiler, has  ciesmsed  it 
(rpiKi  what  is  gross  in  the  process  of  filtration.  This  particular 
^ommeadalibn  we  give,  because  we  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
w  . :  N  3  a  v«ry 
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^  wy  fikby  veraoD  of  one  of  bis  Le^mk.  T&e  iMde  tri^  telb% 
these  stories  is  indeed  a  happy  exfaimtton  of  the  specif  of  it^le 
which  has  been  judicioudiy  adopted  by  the  author.  Never  kidc^ 
licate,  it  19  ea'sy^  and  yet  is  precke  enough  for  its  p^rp0eet^ 
.colloqui^)  without  being  coarse,  and  pleasing  from  tfa^  cmeyeni^ 
of  its  parta  and  the  natural  tranntion  of  its  colours.  AM  to 
tl^if  a  prpvinttaUty  of  idiom,  which,  without  obscuriog  tNe  nietiir 
jpg^-  fi^ms  t^  ^tsimp  a  certain  authenticity^  upon  the  narratmiL 
it  is  like  the  peat-ta^te  of  whiskey,  which  voacheji  iIm  Irish  origin 
of  the  liquor,  and  is  spon  liked  and  appreciated  for  its  own*  partis 
,^lar  6^vour*  We  think,  ip  conciui^ion,  that  we  pay  this  stdfier  Ib^ 
bigheat  possible  compiiment  in  espressing  our  belief  that  if 
Ariosto  had  written  in  prose  and  intermist  a  little  of  his  owA 
Ferrarese  dialect  with  his  Italian,  he  would  have  told  hid  ku^ 
morous  tales  like  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Legends  asd  Traditions 
of  the  South  of  Ireland.  This  may  be  thought  strong  pra^M  of 
tb^  author's  felicity  of  langus^ ;  but,  after  havit^  been  Ioq^ 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  silly  caricatures  of  Iri^  diction  i^ 
song  and  in  farce,  where  the  worst  species  of  English  vulgarity  isi  . 
passed  off  upon  us  as  genuine  Iristb,  by  the  mere  help  of  sottie 
«kng  about  Fat  and  Shilelagh^  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  meet 
with  something  which  we  can  beiieve  to  be  Irish*  We  believe  it 
io  be  so,  as  we  crften  feel  assured  that  a  portrait  is  a  likf^ness^^ 
although  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  person  whom  it  was  de* 
s%ned  to  represent*  Such,  in  both  cases,  is.  the  effect  of  indi- 
viduality and  consistence  of  featured. 

The  species  of  style  in  which  this  work  is  written  (which 
should  rather  be  designated  as  easy  reading  than  as  easy  writing) 
is  often  considered  as  a  small  qualification.  If  things,  however^ 
are  valuable  from  their  rarity,  excellence  of  this  kind  is  indeed 
valuable ;  the  more  so  as  the  author  must  be  guided  rather  by 
bis  own  tact  than  by  any  fixed  rules ;  must  steer  by  the  light  of 
his  own  star  rather  than  by  the  assistance  of  a  compass. 

Such  are  the  merits  of  tiie  pilot  with  whom  we  are  aboul 
to  embark.  But  illustration  is  always  better  than  description, 
afn)  we  proceed  to  our  proofe;  the  difficulty  lies  in  selection. 

will,  however,  begin  with  the  Legend  of  Hottle*hiU,  though 
its  lengdi  will  compel  us  to  make  some  breaches  in  it,  and  our 
analysis  must  take  off  mudi  from  die  ease  and  spirit  wiifa  whicli 
*    it  is  told* 

•  *  In  the  gopd  days  when  the  little  people,  most  impudently  called 
ftMtB,  Were  mcfre  frequently  seen  than  they  are  in  tbese  unbeltevhig 
times>  a  farmer^  named  Mick  Parcel!,  rented  a  fe^  acres  of  barreti 
ground  in  the  neigiibouriiood  of  the  once  celebrated  preoeptbry  €i 
Klsarte^  sitoatecl  about  ^hrae  ttnUm  hrm  lMknr>  «nd  ikislTn  Aon 
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tfate  beanti^ii  callecl  Cork//  Mick  hmk  a  wife  and  fauuty  >  tfaey 
all  did  what  ihey  could,  and  thai  was  but  little,  for  the.  poor  man  ba4 
BO  chikl  grown  up  big  eoou^  to  help  him  in  bis  work;  and  all  the 
poor  wonaa  could  do  was  to  mind  tl^  children,  and  to  milk  the  one 
cow,  and  to  boil  the  potatoes,  and  carry  the  eggs  to  market  to  Mallow  ^ 
but  with  all  they  could  do,  'twas  hard  enough  on  them  to  pay  tbe  rent. 
Well,^hey  did  maucige  it  for  a^good  while;  but  at  last  came  a  bad  year, 
apd  the  little  ^in  of  oats  was  all  spoiled,  and  the  chickens  died  of  ther 
pip,  and  the  pig  got  the  measles — she  was  sold  in  Mallow  and  brought 
almost  nothing ;  and  poor  Mick  found  that  he  had'nt  enough  to  half  pay 
his  rent,  and  two  gales  were  due. 

'  "  Why,  then,  MoMy,"  says  he^  "  what*H  we  do  >" 

*  Wisha,  tben,^  mavuurneoe,  wha^would  you  do  but  iikt  tbe  cow  to 
the  faic  of  Cork  ami  sell  her,**  says  she  $  and  Monday  is  fair  day,  and 
so  you  must  go  to^-morrow,  that  the  poor  beast  may  be  reste<l  again  the 

-   *     And  what*ll  we  do  when  she's  gone  ?**  says  Mick,  sorrowfully. 

*  ^''N&ter  a  know  I  know,  Mick  5  but  sure  God  Won't  leave  xis  with- 
out him,  Mick ;  and  you  know  how  good  he  was  to  us  when  poor  little 
3illy  was.  sick,  and  we  had  nothing  at  all  for  him  to  take,  that  good  doc- 
tor gentleman  at  Ballydahin  come  riding  and  asking  for  a  drink  of  milk  \ 
aud  how  he  gave  us  two  shillings  3  and  how  he  sent  tbe  things  and  t;he 
bogles  for  the  child,  and  gave  me  my  breakfast  when  I  went  over  to 
ask  a  question,  so  he  did  5  and  how  he  came  to  see  Billy^  and  never  left 
oft'  his  goodness  till  he  was  quite  well." 

'  "  Oh  ypu.are  always  that  way,  Molly,  and  I  believe  you  are  right 
after  all,  so  I  won't  be  sorry  for  selling  the  cow  j  biit  I'll  go  tosnorrow, 
and  you  must  put  a  needle  and  thread  through  my  coat,  for  you  know 
'tis  ripped  under  the  arm.'* 

Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  Mick  departs  with  hie  cow;*— 
'  'Tw^  a  fiiie  day,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  walls  of  the  old^ 
abbey  as  he  passed  under  them  ;  he  then  cdoss^  an  extensive  mountain 
tract,  and  after  six  long  miles  he  came  to  the  top  that  hill — Bottle-hill 
'tis  called  now,  but  that  was  not  the  name  of  it  then,  and  just  there  a 
man  overtook  him.  **  Good  morrow/'  says  he.  "  Good  Morrow, 
kindly,"  says  Mick,  looking  at  the  stranger,  who  was  a  little  man,  you*d 
almost  call  him  a  dwarf,  only  be  was'nt  xjuite  so  little  neither :  be  had  a 
bit  of  an  old,  wrinkled,  yellow  &u:e,  for  all  the  woi'ld  like  a  dricpd  caiili^ 
flower,  only  he  had  a  sharp  little  nose,  and  red  eyes,  and  white  hair,  and 
his  lips  virere  not  red,  hut  all  his  face  was  one  ccAour,  and  his  ^es  never 
were  quiet,  but  looking  at  every  thing,  and  although  they  were  red,  they 
made  Mick  feel  quite  cold  when  he,looked  at  them.  In  truth  he  did  not 
Hinch  like  the  little  man's  company )  and  he  couldn't  see  one  bit  of  his^ 
legs  n€ir  bis  body,  for  though  the  day  was  warm,  he  was  all  wrapped  up 
in  a  big  great  coat  Miek  drove  his  eow  something  faster,  bnt  the  little 
man  kept  up  Wtib  him.  Mick  didn't  know  how  he  walked,  for  he  was 
almost  afraid  to  look  at  him,  and  to  crass  himself,  for  tear  the  old  man 
would  be  angry.  Yet  be  tboagbt  bis  fellow-traveller  did  not  seem  to 
walk  Ukc  Dtito  tnen^  npr  toiput  one  Ibot  b^fwe  the  other,  but  4o  glide 
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^vci*  the  rougb  road/ and  rough  enough  it  was,  like  a  shadow,  without 
jbotse  and  without  effort.  Mick's  heart  trembled  within  him,'andhe  8atd 
a  prdyer  to  himself,  wishing  he  hadn  t  come  out  that  day,  or  that  he  was 
oxk  Fair-hill,  or  that  he  hatln*t  the  cow  to  mind,  that  he  might  run  away 
(rom  the  bad  thing — when,  itL  the  midst  of  his  fears^  he  was  again  ad- 
dressed by  his  companion.* 

.  The  stranger,  finding  that  he  is  going  to  sell  his  cow,  offers  to 
become  the  purchaser,  apd  to  give  an  empty  bottle,  which  he  pro- 
duces, in  exchange ;  this  proposition  is  of  course  received  at  first 
with  scorn,  but  after  some  admiiable  dialogue  Mick  finally  con- 
sents, and  the  little  man  leaves  him  with  the  following  directions. 

'  When  you  go  home,  never  mind  if  your  wife  is  angry,  but  be 
quiet  yourself,  and  make  her  sweep  the  room  clean^  set  the  ta^  out 
^ght,  and  spread  a  clean  cloth  over  it  j  then  put  the  bottle  on  the 
ground,  saying  these  words  :  "  Bottle,  do  your  duty,**  and  you  will  see 
the  end  of  it.*'  * 

-  Mick  accordingly  goes  home,  muttering  prayers,  and  holding 
fast  the  bottle. 

'  And  what  would  I  do  if  it  broke,*'  thought  he.  Oh  !  but  I'll 
take  care  of  that.'*  So  be  put  it  into  his  bosom,  and  went  on  anxious  to 
prove  his  bottle,  and  doubting  of  the  reception  he  should  meet  from  his 
wife  J  balancing  his  anxieties  with  his  expectation,  his  fears  with  his 
hopes,  be  reached  home  in  the  evening,  and  surprised  his  wife,  sitting 
oyer  the  turf  fire  in  the  big  chimney, 

-  ' Oh !  Mick,  are  you  come  back?  Sure  you  were'nt  at  Cork  rfl 
the  way !  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  Where  is  the  cow  ?  Did  ^ou 
sell  her  >  How  much  money  did  you  get  for  her  ?'  What  news  have 
you  ?    Tell  us  every  thing  about  it.'* 

c    Why,^  then,  Molly,  if  you'll  give  me  time,  1*11  tell  you  all  about  it. 
If  you  waut  to  know  where  the  cow  is,  *tisn  t  Mick  can  tell  you,  for  the 
qever  a  know  does  he  know  where  she  is  now." 
,  /  "  Oh!  then,  you  sold  her;  and  where* s  the  rooney?'* 
.  /  "  Arrah  !  stop  awhile,  Molly,  and  1*11  tell  you  all  about  it.** 

'  "  But  what  bottle  is  that  under  your  waistcoat  said  Molly,  spying^ 
\\9  neck  sticking  out. 

J  '  ".Why,  then,  be  easy  now,  can't  you,*'  says  Mick,  "  till  I  tell  it  to 
you  j"  and  puttmg  the  bottle  on  the  table,  "  That's'all  I  got  for  the 
cpw/' 

'  His  poor  wife  was  thunderstruck.  All  you  got !  and  what  good 
^}iBt,  Mick  >   Oh  !  I  never  thought  you  were  such  a  fool  j  and  what'll 

wc  dp  for  the  rent,  and  what  " 

'  "  Now,  Molly,*'  says  Mick,  can*t  you  hearken  to  reason  > 
Pidn't  I  tell  you  how  the  old  man,  or  whatsoever  he  was,  met  mc— no, 
he  did  npt  jaaeet  me  neither,  but  he  was  there  with  me — on  the  big  hill, 
^d  how  he  made  roe  sell  him  him  the  cow,  and  uM  mt^  the  bottle  was 
t)be  ©nly  thing  for  me  V* 

,  '  "  Yes,  indeed,  the  only  thing  for  you,  you  fool  !*!  said  Molly,  seizing 
boille  to  burl  it  at  her  poor  husband's  head  ^  but  Biick  ewight  it> 

.    ,  .  and 
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^id  qiiiedy  (for  he  minded  the  old  man^s  advice)  loosened  his  wife^s 
grasp,  and  placed  the  bottle  again  in  his  bosom.  Poor  Molly  sat  dowa 
crying,  while  Mick  told  her  his  story,  with  many  a  crossing  and  blessing 
between  him  and  barm.  His  wife  coald  not  help  believing  him,  parti- 
cularly as  she  bad  as  mnch  faith  in  fairies  as  she  had  in  the  priest,  who 
indeed  never  discouraged  her  belief  in  the  fairies ;  may  be,  he  did^nt 
kn6w  she  believed  in  them,  and  may  be  he  believed  them  himself.  She 
got  up,  however,  without  saying  one  word,  and  began,  to  sweep  the 
earthen  floor  with  a  bunch  of  heath ;  then  she  tfdied  up  every  tbing,«end 
put  out  the  long  table,  and  Spread  the  clean  cloth,  for  she  had  only  one, 
upon  it,  and  Mick,  placing  the  bottle  on  the  ground,  looked  at  it  and  said, 
Bdttle,  do  your  duty/* 

*  Look  there  !  look  there,  mammy  !'*  said  his  chuMby  ddesi  son,  a 
boy  tkgxit  five  years  old — *'  look  there !  look  there  !'*  and  be  sprung  to 
his  mother*s  side,  as  two  tiny  little  fellows  rose  like  light  from  the  bottle, 
^and  in  an  instant  covered  the  table  whii  ' dishes  and  plates  of  gold  tod 
silver,  full  of  the  finest  victuals  that  ever  were  seen,  and  when  aU  was 
done  went  into  the  bottle  again.  Mick  and  his  wife  looked  at  every 
thing  with  astonishment ;  they  had  never  seen  such  plates  and  dishes 
before,  and  didn't  think  they  could  ever  admire  them  enough,  the  very 
sight^  almost  took  away  their  appetites  V  but  at  length  Molly  said. 

Come  and  sit  down,  Mick,  and  try  and  eat  a  bit :  sure  you  ought  to 

be  hungry  after  such  a  good  day's  work." 

'  "  Why,  then,  the  man  told  no  lie  about  the  bottle/* 

'  Mick  sat  down,  after  putting  the  children  to  the  table,  attd  they 

made  a  hearty  meal,  though  they  couldn't  taste  half  the  dishes. 

*  "  Now,"  says  Molly,  "  I  wonder  will  those  two  good  little  gentle- 
men carry  away  these  fine  things  again?'*  They  waited,  but  nd  one 
came  3  so  Molly  put  up  the  dishes  and  plates  very  carefully,  saying, 
f<  Why,  then,  Mick,  that  was  no  lie  sure  enough  :  but  you'll  be  a  rich 
man  yet,  Mick  Pufcell.'* 

'  iMick  and  his  wife  and  children  went  to  their  bed,  not  to  sleep,  but 
to  settle  aboift  selling  the  fine  things  they  did  not  watit,  and  to  take 
more  land.  Mick  went  to  Cork  and  sold  his  plate,  and  bought  a  horse 
and  cart,  and  began  to  show  that  he  was  making  mo))ey  3  and  they  did 
all  they  could  to  keep  the  bottle  a  secret  5  but  for  all  that,  their  landlord 
found  it  out,  for  he  came  to  Mick  one  day  and  asked  him  where  he  got 
all  his  money — ^sure  it  was  not  by  the  farm;  and  he  bothered  him  so 
much,  that  at  last  Mick  told  him  of  the  bottle.  Hk  landlord  offered 
him  a  deal  of  money  for  it,  but  Mick  would  not  give  it,  till  at  last'  he 
offered  to  give  him  all  his  farm'  for  ever :  so  Mick,  who  was  very  rich, 
thought  he'd  never  want  any  more  money,  and  gav»him  the  bottle  but 
Mick  wais  mistakeri-^he  and  his  family  spent  money  as  if  there  was  no 
end  of  it ;  and  to  make  the  story  short,  they  became  poorer  and  poorer, 
till  at  la^t  they  had  nothing'  left  but  one  cow;  aild  Mick  once  more 
drove  his  cow  before  him  to  sell  her  at  Cork  fair,  hoping  to  meet  the 
old  man  and  get  another  bottle.  It  was  hardly  daybreak  when  he  left 
home,  and  he  walked  on  at  a  good  pace  till  he  reached  the  big  hill : 
the  mists  were  keeping' ill  the  valleys  and  curling-  like  smoke  wreath* 
t  I  '  upon 
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1^)0^  ih0  brown  i^ath  iuxmnd  Mm.   The  «u»  rofie  on  iiM  k>f^  and 

bis  feet  a  lark  sprang  from  its  grassy  couch  and  pottfcd  ibi*th  its  jfoyam 

atatiD  SQpg,  ascendmg  into  the  clear  blue  sky^ 

.   *    T'Ul  its  form  Itkie  a  speck  in  tbe  airiness  bleadtng. 
And  thrilling  with  music^  Was  meking  in  light/'  * 

'  Mkk  crossed  himself,  listening  as  he  advanced  to  the  sweet  wmg  of 
the  iark^  but  thinkings  nofcwilhstanding,  all  the  time  of  the  little  old 
man ;  when,  just  as  be  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill>  and  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  ci^ensive  prospect  before  and  around  htm^  he  was  startled  and 
rf^ioed  by  tlje  same  weU-kmHwn  voice :  "  Well,  Mick  Purcell,  I  told 
yon,  you  would  be  a  rich  man." 

'  "  Indeed,  then,  sure  enough  I  was,  that^s  no  lie  for  you,  sir.  Good 
inomiilg  to  ym,  but  it  is  not  rich  I  am  now — ^but  have  you  another 
bott^,  ior  I  want  it  now  as  much  as  I  did  long  ago  ^  so  if  you  have  it^^ 
sir,  here  is  the  oow  for  it." 

'  And  here  is  the  bottie,**  said  the  old  man,  smiling ;  "  you  know 
what  to  do  with  it," 

-  ^'  Ob  !  then,  sure  I  do,  as  good  right  I  have." 

*  Well,  farewell  for  ever,  Mick  Purcell :  I  told  you,  you  would  be 
n  rich  man." 

^  And  good  bye  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mick,  as  he  turned  back  j  "  and 
(good  luck  to  you,  and  good  luck  to  the  big  hill — it  wants  a  name-^ 
Bottle-hill. — Good  bye,  sir,  gdod  bye so  Mick  walked  back  as  fast  as 
he  could,  never  l€)okiog  after  the  white-faced  little  gentleman  and  the 
cow,  so  anxious  was  he  to  bring  home  the  bottle. — Well,  he  arrived 
with  it  safely  enough,  and  called  out  as  soon  as  he  saw  Molly — Oh ! 
sure  IVe  another  bottle  !" 

'  "  Arrah !  then,  have  you  ?  why,  then,  you're  a  lucky  man,  Mick 
Purcell,  thafs  what  you  are." 

^  In  an  instant  she  put  eVery  thing  right  5  and  Mick  looking  at  hli 
bottle,  exultingly  cried  out,  "  Bottle,  do  your  duty."  In  a  twinkling, 
two  great  stout  inen  with  big  cudgels  issued  from  the  bottle  (I  do  not 
know  how  they  got  room  in  it),  and  belaboured  poor  Midi  and  hts  wife 
mA  (ill  his  family,  till  they  lay  on  the  floor,  when  in  they  went  s^wsk 
Mick,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  got  up  and  looked  about  him )  he  thought 
aad  thought,  and  at  last  he  took  up  his  wife  and  his  children ;  aod,  leaving 
them  to  recover  as  well  as  they  could,  he  took  the  bottle  under  bis  coat 
and  went  to  his  landlord,  who  had  a  great  company :  he  got  a  servaoi 
to  tell  him  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  and  at  last  lie  came  out  to  Mick, 

'  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  now  V 

'  ^'  Nothing,  sir,  only  I  have  another  bottle  * 

^'^Oh!  ho!  js  it  as  good  as  the  first?" 

^  Yes,  sir,  and  better ;  if  you  like,  I  will  show  it  to  you  before  all 
tbe  ladies  and  gentlemen*" 

*  ^'  Gome  along,  then."  So  saying,  Mick  was  brought  into  the  great 
baH,.  wtere  he  saw  his  old  bottle  standing  hig^  up  on  a  Adf :  "  Ah  J  ha  !'* 
$ays  he  to  himself,    may  be  I  won't  have  you  by  and  by." 

*  "  Now,"  say$  his  laiidk)rd,  "  show  us  ycwr  k)ttlc."  Mick  set  it  on 
the  Avar^mA  uttered  the  worda ;  in  a  momtait  tl^  lai^lord  vma  tiunbkd 
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ptT  the  tbdr  r/fadlM  aivtgmtfeaiMi,  ierraBt$  miA  niiii4dg, 
msurnngy  and  tpi'awliiig,  and  kiekingv  wmI  gfariekiiig.    Wine  civps  «b4 
8al««ert  were  knocked  ahoot  Sn  every  direcdon,  until  the  laadiord  calie4 
ooi    Stop  tbose  two  dkvlls,  Mick  Pitroell,  or  I'll  have  you  hanged.*' 

' They  never  tfaail  atop,"  said  Miok,  till  1  get  Biy  own  hottle  tb«t 
}  see  np  there  at  topof  that  8helfi'^ 

'  Gtre  H  down  to  him,  gifft  it  down  to  him^  before  We  are  M 
killed  I**  says  the  landlord. 

'  Mick  his  bot$l0  in  his  bosom :  in  jumped  the  two  men  into  the 
pew  bottle,  and  he  carried  them  home.  I  need  not  lengthen  my  sto^ 
by  telling  bow  he  got  richer  than  ever,  how  his  son  married  bis  laod- 
lord  8  only  daughter,  how  he  and  bis  wife  died  when  they  were  very  ol<ii 
9nd  how  some  of^he  servants,  fighting  at  their  wake,  broke  the  bottles  ^ 
but  still  the  hill  has  the  name  upon  it }  ay,  and  so  'twill  be  always 
BotUe-hill  to  thcf  end  of  the  worid,  and  so  it  ongfat,  fbr  it  is  a  strange 
«toryr'w^.85— 1©2. 

Every  one  will  be  struck  by  the  general  likeness  this  tale  bfiar^ 
to  that  of  the  Bottle-Imp ;  and  we  may  recognise  also  in  it  som^ 
traits  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  the  first  part,  the  slaves  pf  tbe 
bottle  play  the  part  of  the  slav^  of  .thet  Hunp  h)  the  story  of 
Aladdin,  one  of  tbe  Srat  acts  of  whose  ministry,  it  vviil  be  recoU 
lected,  is  to  cover  a  table  with  provisions.  In  the  second,  w« 
see  tbein  exercising  that  odd  system  of  rewmrds  and  punishments 
enacted  by  the  supernatural  dervises  in  another  tale,  who,  as  the 
case  appeared  to  thetii  to  require  it,  turned  themselves  into  aspers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  invoker,  or  beat  him  within  an  inch  of 
his  life.  Two  such  odd  coincidences  could  hardly  arise  but  out 
of  one  common  cause,  and  we  must  ascribe  the  JLegend  of  the 
Bottle  to  an  oriental  origin :  to  which,  indeed,  alnu>st  all  storief 
must  be  referred.  For,  read  one  in  Atheikgus,  or  read  one  in 
Joe  Miikr,  and  afterwards  turn  to  the  Bibliotkique  Oiitniak  of- 
Herbelot,  /Ae  Tales  of  a  Parrot,  Arabian  tiights,  or  Persian 
Tales,  and,  in  one  or  other  of  these>  will  be  found  the  parent  of 
the  plant,  preserved  in  these  two  horti  sieci  of  European  anecdote 
and  fable.  ^ 

As  well  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  tales 
and  sty|e  of  tbe  narrator,  as  for  that  of  proving  the  identity  of 
fables  in  general,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  attributing  then^ 
to  one  common  origin,  we  will  extract  parts  of  another,  caUe4 
the  Legend  of  Kmakgraftan ;  which,  with  the  former,  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  average  specimen  of  the  collection. 

*  There  was  once  a  poor  man  who  lived  in  the  fertile  gien  of  Aherlow, 
at  the  foot  of  the  gloomy  Galtee  mountains,  and  he  had  a  great  hump 
on  his  back  :  he  looked  lust  as  if  his  body  had  been  rolled  up  and  placed 
upon  his  shoulders  and  his  head  was  pressed  down  with  the  weight  «ii 
much  that  his  chin  when  he  was  sitting  psed  to  test  upon  his  knees  Ibr 
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"support.  The  coiiiiry  peopis  were  radier  sby'of  meetibg  iikh  in  any 
lonesome  place,  for  though,  poor,  creature^  he  was  as  hai'inkss  and  as 
:inofiensiv^  as  a  liew-^bom  infant,,  yet  his  deformity  was  so  great,  that  he 
scarcely  appeared  to  be  a  human  creature,  and  some  ill- minded  persons 
liad  set  strange  stories  about  h^m  iafioat.  He  was  said  to  have  a  great 
knowledge  of  herbs  and  charms  5  but  certain  it  was  that  he  had  a  mighty 
^skilful  hand  in '  plaiting  stcaw  and.  rashes  into  hikts  and  basketS)  which 
was  the  way  he  made  his  livelihood.' 

ThSs  ^oorHttle  fellow;  who-  bore  the  nickname  of  Lu^more, 
from  a  sprig  of  fairy  cap  or  lusmore  which  he  always  wore  in  his 
straw  hat,  was  belated  one  evening,  in  returning  from  Cahir  to 
'Cappagh,  bj  the.  old  moat  of  Knockgrafton.  As  he  sate  down 
disconsolate  enough — 

*  Presently  there  rose  a  wild  strain  of  uncsarthly  melody  upon  the  ear 
of  little  Lusmore  J  he  listened,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  never  heard 
such .  ra;i^i$hing  music  before.  It  was  like  tlie  sound  of  mapy  voices, 
-each  mingling  and  blending  with  the  other  so  strangely,  that  they  seemed 
^o  be  one,  though  all  singing  different  strains,  and  the  words  of  the  song 
:were  these : 

.  *  Dd  Luan,  Da  Mori,  Da  Luan,  Da  Mort,  Da  Lmn,  Dd  Moj  t,  wbeo 
there  would  be  a  moment'^  patuie^  and  then  the  round  of  melody  went 
on  ag»n.*  .      .  .  , 

'  Li^niore  listened  attentively,  scarcely  /drawing  his  breath  lest  he 
might  lose  the  slightest  note.  He  now  plainly  perceived  that  the  suiging 
was  within  the  moat^.  and  though  at  first  it  had  charmed  him  so  much, 
he  began  to  get  tired  of  heaiing  the  same  round  sung  over  and  over 
so  often  without  any  change  3  so  availing  himself  of  the  pause  when  the 
S)a  Luan,  Da  Mort,  had  been  sung  three  times,  he  took  up  the  tmic 
and  raised  it  with  the  words  ai/gus  Da  Cadine,  and  then  went  on  singing 
with  the  voices  inside  of  the  moat,  Dd  Luan,  Da  Mort,  finishing  the 
mielody,  when  the  pause  again  eame,  with  aitgm  Da  Cadine.  , 

'  The  fairies  within  Knockgrafton,  for  the  song  was  a  fairy  melody, 
\vh'en  diey  heard  this  addition  to,  their  tune,  were  so  much  delisted, 
that  with  instant  resolve  it  was  determined  to  bring  the  mortal  among 
<them^,  whose  musical  skill  so  far  exceeded  ;tbeirs,  and  little  Lusmore  was 
conveyed  into  their  company  with  the  eddying  speed  of  a  whirlwind. 

'  Qlorious  to  behold  was  the  sight  that  burst  upon  him  as  he  came 

*  The  author,  among  other  observations  illustrative. of,  this  legead,  adds  the  foildwing 
explanatory  note  '  ^ 

,  *  To  render  .the  words  of  the  fairy  song  (signifying  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day) suitable  to  t!ie  English  reader,  they  are  given  according  to  their  sound  in  pre- 
%r«n(»to  jtl\Q  correct  spelling,  which  would  be  ".  Dia  Luain,  Dia  Mairt,.  agus  Dia  Ce«- 
daoine." 

In  Irish  the  word  dia',  di^,  or  de',  is  prefixed  before  the  proper  names  of  the  week 
^ays;  agfc^ably  to  the  liatiD,  but  contrary  io  the  custom  of  the  iangvages  of  modern  Eu- 
rope* in  which  the  coramoQ  name,  day,  is  subjoined  to  tlie  proper  name  of  the  week 
(jay :  thus,  as  in  the  Latin,  Dies  Solis,  Dies  Lun^,  Dies  Martis,  sp  in  the  Irish,  Dia, 
Sul,  Dia  Luain,  Dia  Mairt :  the  ancient  name  of  Sunday  has  in  modern  times  been 
diiinged  into  Dia  Domhna  (pronounced  Dona),  according  to  the  Christian  Latin,  xuost 
probably  mlroduced  by  the  clq^.'— ^p.  33^  '  ♦ 
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^(^m  (liro\igfa  the  moat/ twirling  round  aqd  rouad  and  roimd  with  the^ 
lightness  of  a  straw^  to  the  sweetest  music  that  kept  time  to  tils'  aiotion.. 
The  greatest  honour  was.  then  paid  him,  for  hg  was  put  ujx  above  ^11  the* 
mu8icians>  and  he  had  servants  'tending  upon  him,  and  eveiy  thio^  to^ 
his  heai't-s  content,  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  all |. and  in  short  he  was^i 
made  as  much  of  as  if  he  had  been  the  first  man  in  the  land. 

'  Preisendy  Lusmore  saw  a  great  consultation  g<Mng  forward  among 
the  fairies,  and,  notwithstanding  all  their  civility,  he  felt  very  nuick: 
frightened^  until  one  stepping  out  from  the  rest  came  up  to  hijn  and 
said, —  ' 
•*  Lusmore  !  Lusmore  !  > 
,  Doubt  not,  nor  deplore. 

For  the  hump  which  you  boVe 

On  your  back  is  no  more ; 

Look  down  on  %\»  floor. 

And  vifew  it,  Lusmore  !'* 

'  When  these  words  were  said,  poor  little  Lusmore  felt  himself  sff 
light,  and  so  happy,  that  he  thought  he  could  have  bounded  at  one  jump 
over  the  moon,  like  the  cow  in  the  history  of  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  j 
he  saw,  with  inexpressiBle  pleasure,  his  hpmp  tumble  down  upon  the 
ground  from  his  shouklei-s.  He  then  tried  to  lift  up  hrs  head,  and  he' 
did  so  with  becoming  cautimi,  tearing  that  he  might  knock  it  against 
the  eeili»g  of  the  grand  hall,  where  he  was  ;  he  Iboked  roiVnd  arid  round* 
again  with  the  greatest  vvonder  and  delight  upon  every  thing,  which' 
appeared  more  and  more  beautiful ;  and  overpowered  at  beholding  sucft 
a  resplendent  scene,  his  head  grew  dizzy,  aitd  his  eyesighk  became  dim. 
At  last  he  fell  into  a  sounH  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  that  it 
was  broad  di^light,  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and  the  birds  singings 
sweetly ;  and  that  he  was  lying  just  at  the  foot  of  the  moat  of  Knocks 
grafton^  with  the  cows  and  sheep  grazing  peaceably  round  about  hinu- 
The  first  thing  Lusmore  did,  after  saying  his  prayers,  was  to  put  his 
hand  behind  to  feel  for  his  hump,  but  no  sign  of  one  was  there  on  his 
back,  arid  he  looked  at  himself  with  great  pride,  for  he  had  now  become 
a  well-shaped  dapper  little  fellow  5  and  more,  than  that  found  himself 
in  a  full  suit  of  new  clothes,  which  he  concluded  the  fairies  had  made . 
for  him.' 

Of  course  Lusmore's  story  circulates  far  and  wide,  and  an  old, 
woman,  '  out  of  Decie^s  country,  in  the  county  Watefford/, 
brings  a  peevish  little  hump-backed  man,  her  son,  alLtfae  way  to 
the  litioat  of  Knockgrafton,  in  hopes  of  relieving  him  from  his . 
hump,  and  getting  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  as  had  befallen  little' 
Lusmore.  .  - 

'Jack  Madden,  for  that  was  the  humpy  man's,  name,  had  not  beect< 
sitting  there  long  when  he  heard  the  tune  going  on  within  the  moat, 
much  sweeter  than  before  j  for  the  fairies,  were  singing  it  the  way 
Lusmofe  had  settled  their  music  for  them,  and  the  song  was  going  on  :  \ 
Da  Lwan,  Da  Mort,  Da  Lvan,  Da  Mart,  Da  Luan,  Da  Mort,  augm  Da 
Cudiney  without  ever  stopping.    Jack  Madden,  who  was  in  a  great  huny' 
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quit  of  Ills  hQmp>  nevi&rtboQ^  i)f  waltfi^  ^til  the  fak^ies  hcki 
dofie,  er  watching  for  a  ixtifig  opportunity  to  raise  the  tune  higher  again 
llwii  Lusmove  had  :  so  having  heard  them  sifig  it  over  seven  tifties 
Withotrt  sk^ping^  out  he  bawls,  never  minding  the  time,  or  the  huraoui* 
of  *hfe  tune,  or  how  he  could  bring  his  Words  in  properly,  attgus  Dd 
DardiftCy  mfgus  Da  Hena,  thinking  that  if  one  day  was  good,  two  were 
better;  and  that  if  Lusmore  had  one  new  suit  of  clothes  given  hiiu,  h^ 
fitiottid  hav^  two. 

'  No  sooner  had  the  words  Jjassed  his  lips  than  he  was  taken  up  and' 
whisked  into  the  moat  with  prodigious  force;  and  the  fairies -came 
crowding  round  about  him  with  great  anger,  screeching,  and  screaming, 
and  roaring  out,  who  spoiled  our  tune  ?  who  spoHed  our  tune  and 
one  stepped  up  to  him  above  all  the  rest,  and  said — 

Jack  Madden  i  Jack  Madden  ! 

Your  wm-ds  c&tne  so  bad  in 
^  The  tune  we  feel  glad  in  j — 

This  rastle  you're  had  in. 

That  your  life  we  may  sadden : 

Here's  two  humps  for  Jack  Madden." 
An4  twenty  of  the  strongest  fairies  brought  Lusmore's  hump  and  put  it 
clown  upon  poor  Jack's  back,  over  his  ^wn,' where  it  became  £^ed  as 
firmiy  as  if  if  wi^  nailed  on  with  twelvepenny  nails^  by  the  best  carpenter 
that^ei^er  drove  one.  Out  of  their  castle  they  then  kicked  him,  >nd  in 
t^e.  no^rning  when  Jack  Madden's  mother  and  her  gossip  cante  to  look 
after  their  little  man,  they  .found  him  half  dead,  lying  at  the  foot^of  the 
moat,  with  Ihe  other  hump  upon  his  back.' — ^pp,  — ^32. 

This  story,  tbe  iiiritation  of  which  by  Parneli  must  be  familiar 
to  our  readers*  is  to  be  found  in  so  many  countries  that  we  can  only 
account  for  its  frequency  by  supposing  it  to  liave  been  dropt  by 
tl?e  tray  by  our  eastern  ancestors  in  their  long  over-land  migrations, 
it  is  told  m  Spain  very  nearly  as  it  is  in  Ireland.  A  hump-backed 
man  bears  some  small  voices  singing  *  hums  y  Martes  y  Mier- 
coles  tres^  and  completes  their  song  by  tbe  addition  of  '  Jueves 
y  Viernes  y  Sabado  seis,^  The  fairies,  who  were  tbe  song&ters,  are 
so  pleased  at  this,  that  they  immediately  relieve  him  frbm  his 
hump,  and  dismiss  him  with  honour.  A  stupid  fellow,  afflicted 
with  the  same  deformity,  having  got  wind  of  this  story,  intrudes, 
upon  them^  and  offers  a  new  addition  to  their  song  in  ^  Y  Do- 
mingo  sieie.^  Indignant  at  the  brej^ch  of  rhythn^,  or  at  the  men-, 
tion  of  the  Lord's  dayj  which  is  a  tender  subject  with  fairies,  they 
Beize  the  intruder,  and,  according  to  received  genie-practice,  over- 
whelm faim  with  a  shower  of  blows,  and  send  him  off  with  his 
xteighbour-s  hump^  in  addition  to  his  own.  Hence  '  y  domitigo 
siete*  is  a  common  Spanish  comment  upon  any  thing  which  is  said 
or  done  mal^drpropos.  There  is  a  German  and  also  an  Italian 
version  of  this  anecdote,  with  §ome  variations,  in  which  last  there 
is  one  additional  circumstance  deserving  notice*    Th€  fairies  take 
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off  thetr  faifoiirite's  hutnp  withii  of  bu^ler^  4emii  ijirUn  mkH 
dohre,  witho«t  a»y  pain  to  hini  5  a  rtiodc  of  operation;  ^^lich  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  our  moHttl  practi- 
tioners at  Surgeon's  Hall.  In  the  same  letter  of  Redi,  which  pre- 
serves the  Italian  version,  is  also  another  tale,  which  we  cannot 
help  citing,  both  because  it  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  one  which 
we  are  apt  to  consider  as  of  domestic  production^  and  because  it 
seems  to  prove  the  position,  with  which  we  set  out»  that  such  ori- 
ginal narratives  usually  contain  some  esoteric  doctrine ;  whichv. 
haw€ver>  iii  nmny  insitances,  will  not  bear  carriiage.  A  youib,  like 
Whiltmgton,  sends  a  he,  and  she,  cat,  as  a  venture,  in  a  mercfaant'- 
sAitp;  and  these  fall  jnto  the  possessioB  of  a  king  whose  dominion 
is  overrun  with  rats.  Accordingly,  he  rewards  the  owner  with  im- 
mense riches;  and  requites  another,  who,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
yet  greater  wealth,  had  remitted  to  him  precious  goods,  with  two 
kittens,  the  children  of  the  Italian  Whittington's  cats.  This  fable, 
again,  is  of  eastern  origin.  An  Asiatic  prince,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  receives  a  present  of  a  cabbage  from  one,  and  rewar4s  th4^5 
donor  with  money:  he  has  a  gift  of  naoney  fiom  anotIier>  audi 
seftds  him  aa  offset  of  the  cabbage  in  return. 

Oar  extracts  have  already  been  unreasonably  long,  and  yet  we' 
coiuiot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  addttig  one  more  to  them. 
It  shall  be  Daniel  O'Rourke — a  fine  Dutch  picture  of  night* 
raare,  rivalling  in  its  way  the  sublimer  vision  of  Burns.  DanleF 
had  been  to  a  feast  at the  master's,'  on  the  return  of  the  *  young 
master'  from  foreign  parts ;  and  thus  he  tells  his  story, 

'  W^Il,  we  had  every  thing  of  the  best,  and  plenty  of  it  j  and  we  a^, 
and  drank,  and  we  danced,  and  the  3roung  master  by  the  same  token 
dgnced  ^th  Peggy  Barry,  from  the  Bobereen — a  lovely  young  couple  > 
they  were>  thou^  they  are  both  low  enough  now.  To  make  a  long' 
story  short,  I  got,  as  a  body  may  say,  the  same  thing  us  tipsy  almost,  <5t>P 
I  can*t  remember  ever  at  all,  no  ways,  how.it  was  that  I  lefi  the  ]^se : 
only  I  did  leave  it,  that's  certain.  Well,  I  tbooght,  fon  all  that,  in  my- 
self, I*d  just  step  to  Molly  Cronahan's,  the  fairy  woman,  to  speak  a  word 
about  the  bracket  heifer  what  was  bewitched ;  and  so  as  I  was  crossing 
the  steppingrstones  of  the  ford  of  BoUyashenogh,  and  was  looking  tip  at, 
the  stars  and  blessing  myself — for  why  ?  it'  was  Lady-d^y — I  missed  my 
foot,  and  Souse  I  fell  into  the  water.  "  I>eath  alive  !"  thought  I,  'Til 
be  drowned  nowT'  However,  1  began  swinmiing,  swimming,  swim*' 
miog  away  for  the  dear  life,  till  at  last  I  got  ashore,  somehow  or  other,' 
but  never  the  ode  oi  me  can  teU  how,  upoil  &  dissolute  ishinS. 

'  I  wandered  and  wandered  about  there,  without  knowing  Where  1^ 
WacKlered,  until  at  last  I  got  into  a  big  bc^.  The  moon  vtras  shining  as 
bright  as  day,  or  your  fair  lady's  eyes,  sir,  (with  your  pardon  for  mention- 
ing her,)  and  I  looked  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  and  ^ytty  wsay, 
imd  nothing  did  I  see  but  bog,  bc^,  bog      cooid  ne^cr  find  out  bow  I 
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got  into  it  j  and  my  heavt  grew  cold  witb  fear^  for  sure  and  certain  I  was 
that  it  would  be  my  berrin  place.  So  I  sat  clown  upon  a  stone  which, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it^  was  close  by  me^  and  I  began  to  scratch  my 
head^  and  sing  the  Ullagone — when  all  of  a  sudden  the  moon  grew  black, 
and  I  looked  up,  and  saw  something  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  was  mov- 
itig  down  between  me  and  it,  and  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  Down 
it  came  with  a  pounce,  and  looked  at  me  full  in  the  face ;  and  what  was 
it  but  an  eagle?  as  fine  a  one  as  ever  flew  from  the  kingdom  of  Kerry. 
So  he  leoked  at  me  in  the  face,  and  says  he  to  me,  "  Daniel  Q'Rourke,'* 
says  he,     how  do  you  do  V*    "  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir,**  says  J  : 

I  hope  you're  well  j''  wondering  ou^of  my  senses  all  the  time  how  an 
eagle  came  to  speak  like  a  Christian.  "  What  brings  you  here,  Dan  V* 
says  he.  "  Nothing  at  all,  sir,"  says  1 5  only  I  wish  I  was  safe  home 
again/'       Is  it  out  of  the  island  you  want  to  go,  Dan?"  says  he.; 

'Tis,  sir,"  says  I :  so  I  up  and  told  him  how  I. had  taken  a  drop  too 
much,  and  fell  into  the  water ;  how  I  swam  to  the  island  5  and  how  I 
got  into  the  bog,  and  did  not  know  my  way  out  of  it.  Dan,*'  says  he, 
after  a  minute*s  thought,  "  though  it  was  very  improper  for  you  to  get 
drunk  on  Lacly-day,  yet  as  you  ai*e  a  decent,  sober  man,  who  'tends  mass 
well,  and  never  fiiugs  stones  at  me  or  mine,  nor  cries  out  after  us  in  the 
fiekk-rriny  life  for  you  is,''  says  he  ;  ^'  so  get  up  on  my  back,  and  grip 
file  well  for  fear  you'd  fi^l  off,  and  Til  fly  you  out  of  the  bog."  I  am 
afraid,"  says  I,  "  your  honours  making  game  of  me  5  for  who  ever  beard 
of  riding  a  bc»rseback  on  an  eagle  before  ?"  "  'JPon  the  honour  of  a  gen- . 
tjeman,''  says  he;,  putting  his  right  foot  on  his  breast,  ^*  I  am  quite  in 
earnest ;  and  so  now  either  take  my  offer  or  starve  in  the  bog — besides, 
I  see  that  your  weight  is  smking  the  stone.*' 

*  It  was  trae  enough  as  he  said,  for  I  found  the  stone  every  minute 
going  from'  under  me.    I  had  no  choice  3  so  thinks  I  to  myself,  faint 
Heart  never  won  fair  lady,  and  this  is  fair  persuadance :— I  thank  your 
honour,"  says  I,  "  for  the  loan  of  your  civility  5  and  I'll  take  your  kind 
offer."   I  therefore  mounted  upon  the  back  of  the  eagle,  and  held  him  * 
tight  enough  by  the  throat,  and  up  he  flew  in  the  air  like  a  lark.  Little 
i  knew  the  trick  he  was  going  to  serve  me.-  Up — up — up — God  knows 
how  far  up  he  flew.    "  Why,  then,"  said  1  to  him —thinking  he  did  not- 
know  the- right  roiawl  home — ^very  civjUy,  because  why  ? — I  was  ill  his* 
power /entirely ; — "  sir,"  says  I,  "  ple^ase  your  honour's  glory,  and- with' 
humble  submission  to  your  better  judgment,  if  you'd  fly  down  a  bit, 
you're  now  just  over  my  cabin,  and  I  could  be  put  down  there,  and 
many  thanks  to  your  worship."  .  -  ' 

'  "  4rrah,  Dan,"  said  he,  do  you  think  me  a  fool  ?  Look  down  in 
the  next  field,  and  don't  you  see  two  men  and  a  gun  ?  By  my  word  it 
would  be  no  joke  to  be  shot  this  way,  to  oblige  a  drunken  blackguard 
that  1  pickedSip  off  of  a  could  stone  in  a  bog."  Bother  you,"  said  I ' 
to  mysdf,  but  I  did  not  speak  out,  for  where  was  the  use  ?  Well,  sir,  up 
he  kept,  flying,  flying,  and  I  asking  him  every  minute  to  fly  down,  and* 
all  to  no  use.  "  Where  in  the  world  are  you  going,  sir  ?"  says  I  to  him.' 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  Dan,"  says  he :  *'  mind  your  own  business,  and 
don't  be  interfering  with  the  business  of  other  people."      Faith^  this  ia 
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^snj  biwiaess^  I  think/'  says  1.  Be  qui^t.  Dm"  says  he :  so  I  said  n(f 
more. 

'  At  last  where  should  we  come  to,  but  to  iht  moon  itself.  Now  yoU 
can't  see  it  from  this,  but  there  is,  or  there  was  in  my  time  a  r^abing-* 
hook  sticking  out  of  the  side  of  the  moon^  this  way  (drawing  the  n^re 

thus  on  the  ground  witb  the  end  of  his  stick). 

'  ^'  Dan,"  said  the  eagle,  "  I'm  tired  with  this  long  fly ;  I  harf  no  potion 
'twas  so  far."  And  my  lord,  sir,"  said  I,  "  who  in  the  world  axed  you 
to  fly  so  far — was  it  1 1  did  not  I  beg,  and  pray,  and  beseech  you  to  stop 
half  an  hour  ago  ?"  "  There's  no  use  talking,  Dan,"  ^aid  he  5  I'm 
tired  bad  enough,  so  you  must  get  oif,  and  sit  down  on  the  mean  until 
I  rest  myself."  "  Is  it  sit  down  on  the  moon"?"  said  1 5  "is  it  upon 
that  little  round  thing,  then?  why,  then,  sure  Td  fall  ofif  in  a  minute^ 
iaid  be  kilt  and  spilt,  and  smashed  all  to  bits :  you  are  a  vile  deceiver— 
so  you  are."  "  Not  at  all,  Dan,"  said  he  :  "  you  can  catch  fast  hold  of 
the  reaping-hook  that's  sticking  out  of  the  s'de  of  the  moon,  and  'twill 
keep  you  up."  '*  I  won't,  then,"  said  I.  May  be  not,"  said  he,  quite 
quiet.  If  you  don't,  my  man,  I  shall  just  give  you  a  shake,  and  one 
wap  of  my  wing,  and  send  you  down  to  the  ground,  where  every  bone  in 
your  body  will  be  smashed  as  small  as  a  drop  of  dew  on  a  cabbage-leaf 
in  the  morning."  *'  Why,  then,  Tm  in  a  fine  way,**  said  I  to  myself, 
^  ever  to  have  come  along:  with  the  likes  of  you  >"  and  so  dving  him  a 
hearty  curse  in  Irish,  for  rear  he'd  know  what  I  said,  I  got  off  of  his  back 
with  a  heavy  heart,  took  a  hold  of  the  reaping-hook,  and  sat  down  upoin 
the  moon,  and  a  mighty  cold  seat  it  was,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

'  When  he  had  me  there  fairly  landed,  he  turned  about  on  me,  and 
said,  "  Good  morning  to  you,  Daniel  O'Rourke,"  said  he  :  I  think 
I've  nicked  you  fairly  now.  You  robbed  my  nest  last  year,**  ('twas  true 
enough  for  him,  but  how  he  found  it  out  is  hard  to  say,)  and  in  return 
yoa  are  freely  welcome  to  cool  your  heels  dangling  upon  the  moq|i  like 
k  coekthrow. '  * 

In  spite  of  all  his  remonstrances  the  unconscionable  eagle  flies 
away  ^  ith  a  loud  laugh,  leaving  poor  Dan  '  roaring  out  for  the 
bare  grief,' in  which  condition  he  M  speedily  visited  by  the  man  hi 
the  moon.  This  gentleman's  hospitality  does  not  much  mend  his 
case. 

*  "  Dan,"  said  the  man  in  the  moon,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  when  I 
was  done,  "  you  must  not  stay  here.**  Indeed,  sir,"  says  I,  "  'tis 
much  against  my  will  I*m  here  at  all ;  but  how  am  I  to  go  back  V* 
"  That's  your  business,'*  said  he,  "  Dan:  mine  is  to  tell  you  that  here 
you  must  not  stay,  so  be  off  in  less  than  no  time.'*  I'm  doing  no 
harm,"  says  I,  "  only  holding  on  hard  by  tht  reaping-hook,  lest  1  fall 
off."  "  That's  what  you  must  not  do,  Dan,^^  says  he.  "  Pray,  sil-, 
says  I,  "  may  I  ask  how  nlany  you  are  in  family,  that  you  would 
not  give  a  poor  traveller  lodging  ?  Vm  sure  'tis  not  so  often  you're 
trouUed  with  strangers  coming  to  sec  you,  for  Itis  a  long  way."  I'm 
by  myself,  Dan,"  says  he ;  *'  but  you'd  bitter  let  go  the  reiq)ing-hook." 
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Faith,  and  with  youi*  leave,"  says  I,  Til  not  let  go  the  grip.'* 
'*  You  had  better,  Dan,"  says  he  again.  "  Why,  then,  my  little  fel- 
low,'* says  I,  taking  the  whole  weight  of  him  with  my  eye  from  head  to 
foot,  there  are  two  words  to  that  bargain  j  and  TU  not  budge,  but  you 
may  if  you  like."  *^  We'll  see  how  that  is  to  be,*'  says  he;  and  back 
he  went,  giving  the  door  such  a  great  bang  after  him^for  it  was  plain 
he  was  huffed),  that  I  thought  the  moon  and  all  would  fall  down  with  it. 

t  Well,  I  was  preparing  myself  to  try  strength  with  him,  when  back 
again  be  comes,  with  the  kitchen  cleaver  in  his  hand,  and  without  saying 
a  word,  he  gave  two  bangs  to  the  handle  of  the  reaping-hook  that  was 
keeping  me  up,  and  whap  !  it  came  in  two.*'  "  Good  morning  to  you, 
Dan,  '  says  the  spiteful  little  old  blackguard,  when  he  saw  me  cleanly 
falling  down  with  a  bit  of  the  handle  in  my  hand  :  *M  thank  you  for 
your  visit,  and  fair  weather  after  you,  Daniel."  I  had  not  time  to  make 
any  answer  to  hini,  fori  was  tumbling  over  and  over,  and  rolling  at  the 
rate  of  a  fox-hunt.  "  God  help  me,"  says  I, "  btit  this  is  a  pi'etty pickle 
for  a  decent  man  to  be  seeti  in  at  this  time  of  night:  I  am  now  sold 
fairly."  The  word  was  not  out  of  my  mouth,  when  whiz !  what  should 
fly  by  close  to  my  ear  but  a  flock  of  wild  g;eese;  and  the  tmld  gander, 
who  was  their  general,  turning  about  his  head,  cried  out  to  me,  **  Is 
that  you,  Dan  1"  I  was  not  a  bit  daunted  now  at  what  he  said,  for  I 
was  by  this  time  used  to  all  kinds  of  bedevilmenty  and,  besides,  I  knew 
him  of  ould,  ^'  Good  morrow  to  you,"  says  he,  ''  Daniel  0*Rourke: 
li^w  are  you  in  health  this  morning?**    "  Very  well,  ^ir,**  says  I,  ''^I 

'  diehk  you  kindly,"  drawing  my  breath,  for  I  was  mightfly  in  want  of 
some.  "  I  hope  your  honour's  the  same."  '' I  think  'tis  falling  you 
Are,  Daniel,"  says  he.  *'  You  may  say  that,  sir,**  says  I. '  *'  And  where 
are  you  going  all  the  way  so  fast  ?"  said  the  gander.  So  I  told  him  how 
I  had  taken  the  drop,  and  how  I  came  on  the  island,  and  how  I  lost  my 
way  in  the  bog,  and  how  the  thief  of  an  eagle  flew  me  uj  to  the  moon, 
and  how  the  man  in  the  moon  turned  me  out.  "  Dan, '  said  he,  ^*  111 
save  you  :  put  out  your  hand  and  catch  me  by  the  leg,  and  I'll  fly  you 
liome."  "  Sweet  is  your  hand  in  a  pitcher  of  honey,  my  jewel,"  says  I, 
though  ail  the  time  I  thought  in  myself  that  I  don't  vom^  trust  you  $  but 
there  was  no  help,  so  I  caught  the  ganger  by  ;the  leg,  and  ^way  I  and  the 

V  other  geese  flew  siter  him  as  fast  as  hops.* 

The  *  ould  gander's'  leg  serves  poor  Dan's  turn  hardly  better 
than  the  eaglets  wing;  and  the  trip  ends  with  his  being  dropped 
*  plump  into  the  very  bottom  of  the  salt  sea !  Down  to  the  very  bottom 
I  Went^  and  I  gave  myself  up  then  for  ever,  when  a  whale  walked  up  to 
■me,  scratching  himself  after  bis  night's  sleep,  and  looked  me  full  in  the 
face,  and  never  the  word  did  he  say,  but  lifting  up  his  tail,  he  splashed 
i»e  all  over  again  with  <^  cold  ^alt  water,  till  there  wasn't  a  dry  stitch 
upon  my  whole  carcass ;  and  I  heard  somebody  saying — 'twas  a  voice  I 
knew  too-^'  Get  up,  you  drunken  brute,  off"  of  that :"  and  with  fhat  I 
woke  up,  and  there  was  Judy^with  a  tub  full  of  water,  which  she  was 
splashing  aU  over  me; — for,  rest  her  soul!  though  she  was  a  good 
wife,  she  never  eould  bear  to  see  me  in  drink,  and  had  a  bitter  hand  of 
k^rown.' 

Our 
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til 


Oorreaden  w3t  perceive  that  we  are  much  pleased  with  this 
little  work;  we  confess  that,  like  the  miser,  *  we  must  totidi 
something  real/  for  real  that  may  be  called 

 '  which  daring  to  depart 

From  sober,  truths  is  still  to  nature  true' —  ,^  ^ 

and  we  prefer  one  of  the  homeliest  of  these  stories,  exliitiiting 
something  of  nature  and  truth,  to  all  the  mist  and  moonshine  which 
glimmer  through  the  rhapsodies  of  Ossian.  Some  one,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  with  equal  qualifications,  will  now  give  us  a  collection 
^f&o|t^h  Highland  Tales.  At  the  risk  of  b(^gjtwfjt9^^;yyil^  Jtj^^ 
l&j^ Ji^^fl  cff  storjhte^^^  give  one  as  a  specipien  of  wWt 

be.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  Homer's  OuTt$, 
and  w^  ten^  to  establish  our  position  of  the  universal  identity  of 
fable.  A  Highland  miller  was  much  vexed  by  his  mill  being  set 
at  work  nightly,  when  there  was  nothing  to  grind,  to  the  sore 
damage  of  the  machinery.  One  of  his  men  v<;;^unteere4  sitting  up 
watch  for  the  delinquent;  but,  having  ti^a^e himself  a  |ood 
torf  fire,  at  last  feU  asleep.  He  awoke  in  the  iiniddle  of  the  nighj:, 
and  found  a  sort  of  lubber  fiend,  seated  opjposife  to  him,  hair^ 
like  him  of  L'  Allegro,  and  boldly  demande<)  his  name.  The 
demon  said  he  was  called  '  Urisk/  (Gaelic  for  a  goblin),  and,  in 
return,  asked  the  name  of  his  interrogator,  who  answered  '  My- 
self.' The  fiend,  being  satisfied  as  to  this  particular,  fell  asleep 
again,  when  the  watcher  tossed  a  pan- full  of  hot  ashes  into  his 
hairy  lap,  and  the  goblin  was  instantly  in  flames.  He  ran,  scream- 
ing with  agony,  to  the  door,  and  was  answered  by  the  yells  of  a 
host  of  moiintain-spirits.r--'  What  has  befallen  thee  ?'  exclaimed 
his  brothei  goblins. — '  He  has  set  me  on  fire.'—'  Who  f  de- 
mand the  fiends. — *  Myself,'  cries  Urisk.—'  Then  you  may  put  it 
out  yourself,'  reply  the  spirits. 


Art.  IX. — The  Star  in  the  East ;  with  other  Poems.  By  Josiah 
Conder.  London.  Taylor  and  Hessey.  1824.  12mo.  pp.  195. 
TpHERE  are  many  circumstances  about  this  little  volume,  which 
tend  powerfully  to  disarm  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  sacred  character :  taken  up  with  those  sub- 
jects, which  least  of  ail  admit,  with  propriety,  either  in  the  author 
or  critic,  the  exercise  of  intellectual  subtlety.  For  the  practical 
tendency,  indeed,  of  such  compositions,  both  are  most  deeply  re- 
sponsible ;  the  author  who  publishes,  and  the  critic  M'ho  un- 
dertakes  to  recommend  or  to  censure  them.  But  if  they  appear 
to  be  written  with  any  degree  of  sincerity  *and  earnestness,  we  na- 
turally shrink  from  treating  them  merely  as  literary  efforts.  To 
interupt  the  current  of  a  reader's  sympathy  in  such  a  case,  by 
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crHical  objections,  is  not  merely  to  deprive  him  of  a  little  hanifjess 
pleasme,  it  is  to  disturb  him  almost  in  a  devotional  exercise.  The 
most  considerate  reviewer,  therefore,  of  a  volume  of  sacred 
poetry,  will  think  it  a  subject  on  which  it  is  easier  to  say  too 
much  t;han  too  little. 

In  the  present  instance,  this  consideration  is  enforced  by  the 
unpretending  tone  of  the  volume,  which  bears  internal  evidence, 
for  the  most  part,  of  not  having  been, written  to  meet  the  eye  of 
the  world.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  this  claim  on  the  critic's  favour 
is  nullified  by  publication.  The  author  may  give  it  up,  and  yet  the 
work  may  retain  it.  We  may  still  feel  that  we  have  no  right  to 
judge  severely  of  what  was  not,  at  first,  intended  to  come  before 
our  judgment  at  all.    This  of  course  applies  only  to  those  com- 

! positions,  which  indicate,  by  something  within  diemselves,  this 
reedom  from  the  pretension  of  authorship.   And  such  are  most  of 
those,  to  which  we  are  now  bespeaking  our  readers*  attention. 

Most  of  them,  we  say,  because  the  first  poem  in  the  volume, 
•  The  Star  in  the  East,'  is  of  a  more  ambitious  and  less  pleasing 
character.  Although  in  blank  verse,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  lyrical  effusion ; 
an  ode  on  the  rapid  progress  and  final  triumph  of  the  Gospel.  It 
looks  like  the  composition  of  a  young  man :  harsh  and  turgid  in 
(>arts,  but  interspersed  with  some  rather  beautiful  touches.  The 
opening  lines  are  a  fair  specimen. 

'  O  to  have  heard  th*  unearthly  symphonies. 
Which  o*er  the  starlight  peace  of  Syrian  skies 
Came  floating  like  a  dream,  that  blessed  night 
Whsa  angel  songs  were  heard  by  sinful  men. 
Hymning  Messisdi^s  advent !    O  to  have  watdi*d 
The  night  ^ith  those  poor  shepherds,  whom,  when  first 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  shed  sudden  day — 
Day  without  dawn,  starUng  from  midnight,  day 
Brighter  than  morning — on  those  lonely  hills 
Strange  fear  surpris'd— fear  lost  in  wondering  joy. 
When  from  th*  angelic  multitude  swell*d  forth 
The  many  voiced  consonance  of  praise  : — 
Glory  in  th'  highest  to  God,  and  upon  earth 
Peace,  towards  men  good  will.    But  once  before. 
In  such  glad  strains  of  joyous  fellowship. 
The  silent  earth  was  greeted  by  the  heavens. 
When  at  its  first  foundation  they  looked  down 
From  their  bright  orbs,  those  heavenly  ministries. 
Hailing  the  new-born  world  with  bursts  of  joy.' 
Notwithstanding  beauties  scattered  here  and  there,  there  is  an 
/effort  and  constrained  stateliness  in  the  poem>  very  different  from 
the  rapidity  and  aimpUcity  of  many  of  the  shorter  lyrics,  which 
follow  under  the  titles  of  Sacred  and  Domestic  Poems.  Such,  for 
jQstaQce,  as  the  Poor  Man's  Hymn. 
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'  As  mucb  have  I  of  wovtdly  good 

As  e*er  my  master  bad : 
I  diet  on  as  dainty  food^ 

And  am  as  richly  clad^ 
Tho'  plain  my  garb>  tboagh  scant  my  Ixutfd^ 
As  Mary's  Son  and  Nature's  Lord. 
'  The  manger  was  bis  infant  bed. 

His  borne,  the  mountain-cave. 
He  bad  not  where  to  lay  bis  b^. 

He  borrow'd  even  bis  grave. 
Eartb  yielded  him  no  r^ing  spot, — 
Her  Maker,  but  she  knew  him  not. 

f  'As  mucb  the  worlds  good  will  I  bear. 

Its  favour^  and  applause. 
As  He,  whose  blessed  name  I  bear,*— 

Hated  without  a  cause, 
Despis'd,  rejected,  mock'd  by  pride, 
Betray'd,  forsaken,  crucified. 

*  Why  should  I  cotut  my  Master  s  foe  ? 

Why  should  I  fear  its  frown  ? 
Wby  should  I  seek  for  rest  below. 

Or  sigh  for  brief  renown  ? 
A  pOgrim  to  a  better  land. 
An  heu-  of  joys  at  God'^  right  band.' 

I  Or  the  following  sweet  lines  on  Home,  which  occur  among  the 

JX>me8tic  poems. 

'  Tbat  is  not  home,  where  day  by  day 
I  wear  the  busy  hours  away. 
Tbat  is  not  home,  where  lonely  night 
Prepares  me  for  the  toils  of  light — 
'Tis  hope,  and  joy,  and  memory,  give 
A  home  in  which  the  heart  can  live — 
These  walls  no  lingering  hopes  endear. 
No  fond  remembrance  chains  me  here. 
Cheerless  I  heave  the  lonely  sigh — 
Eliza,  canst  thou  tell  me  why  ? 
'Tis  where  thou  art  is  home  to  me. 
And  home  without  thee  cannot  be. 

*  There  are  wko  strangely  love  to  roam^ 
And  find  in  wildest  haunts  tbefar  bomes 
And  some  in  halls  of  lordly  st«te> 
Wbo  yet  aie  homeless,  desolate. 
*The  sailor's  home  is  on  the  main> 
The  warrior's,  on  the  tented  plain^ 

*  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  slightly  altering  this  couplet,  in  order  to  avoid  » 
grtunmatical  iucorrectoest  in  Che  first  fine  of  it. 

*  The  warrior's  home  b  tented  plain.'^^JZet'* 
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The  maidelis^  in  her  be^er  of  rest; 

The  iiifant*s^  on  his  molher's  breasi — 

But  where  thou  art,  is  home  to  mc. 

And  home  without  thee  caonpi  be. 
'  There  is  no  home  in  balls  of  pride. 

They  are  too  high,  and  cold,  and  wide^ 

No  home  is  by  the  wanderer  £ound : 

Tis  not  in  place :  it  haih  no  bound. 

It  is  a  cirtling  aUnosphere 

Investing  all  the  heart  hc4ds  dear  *, — 

A  law  of  strange  atti^ive  force. 

That  holds  the  feelings  in  their  course  ^ 
'  It  is  a  presence  undefined, 

0*er-shadowing  the  conscious  mind. 

Where  love  and  duty  sweetly  blend 

To  consecrate  the  name  of  friend  j — 

Where'er  thou  art,  is  home  to  me. 

And  home  without  thee  cannot  be. 
*  My  love,  forgive  the  anxious  sigh — 

I  hear  the  moments  rushing  by. 

And  think  that  life  is  fleeting  fast. 

That  youth  with  us  will  soon  be  past* 

Oh !  when  will  time,  consenting,  give 

The  home  in  which  my  heart  can  live? 

There  shall  the  past  and  future  meet. 

And  o*er  our  couch,  in  union  sweet. 

Extend  their  cherub  wings,  and  shower. 

Bright  influence  on  the  present  hour. 

Oh!  when  shall  Israel's  mystic  guide,. 

The  pillared  cloud,  our  steps  decide. 

Then,  resting,  spread  its  guardian  shade. 

To  bless  the  home  which  love  hath  made? 

Daily,  my  love,  shall  thence  arise 

Our  hearts'  united  sacrifice  5 

And  home  indeed  a  home  will  be. 

Thus  consecrate  and  shared  with  thee/ 

We  will  add  one  more  spechnefi  of  the  same  kind,  which  fonns 
a  natural  and  pleasing  appendix  to  the  preceding  lines. 

'  Loi^ !  you  wept,  that  morn  of  gladness 

Which  made  yotur  Brother  blest ; 
And  tears  of  half-reproachful  sadness 

Fell  on  the  Brid^oom*s  vest : 
Yet,  pearly  tears  were  those^  to  gem 
A  Sister's  bridal  diadem. 
'  No  words  could  half  so  well  have  spd&en. 

What  thus  was  deeply  shewn 
By  Nature's  simplest,  dearest  token. 

How  much  was  then  my  own^ 
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[f  ■  '  EndeariBg  ber  for  whom  they  fell. 

And  Thee,  for  haviog  loved  so  well. 

'  But  now  no  ^ore — nor  let  a  Brother, 

Louise,  regretful  see. 
That  stiU  'tis  sorrow  to  another. 
That  he  should  happy  be. 
.  .  Tbose  were,  I  trust,  the  only  tears 

That  day  shall  cost  through  coming  years. 

-  / Smile  with  us.    Happy  and  light-hearted. 
We  three  the  time  will  while. 
And  when  sometimes  a  season  parted. 

Still  think  of  us,  and  Sniile.  ^ 
But  come  to  us  in  gloomy  weather  3  ' 
Well  weep,  when  we  must  weep,  together.' 

pp.  128—130. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  the'  great  difference  between  these 
extracts  and  that  from  the  Star  in  the  East?  a  difference  which 
the  earlier  date  of  the  latter,  so  far  from  accounting  for,  only 
makes  the  more  extraordinary.  In  some  instances,  the  interval  of 
time  is  very  short,  but  at  all  events  more  effort  and  turgidness 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  earlier  poems,  more  simplicity 
and  care  and  a  more  subdued  tone  in  the  later.  We  suspect  a 
reason,  which  both  poets  and  poetical  readers  are  too  apt  to  leave 
out  of  sight.  There  is  a  want  of  Truth  in  the  Star  in  the  East 
—not  that  the  author  is  otherwise  than  quite  in  earnest— but  his 
earnestness  seems  rather  an  artificial  glow,  to  which  he  has  been 
worked  up  by  reading  and  conversation  of  a  particular  cast, 
than  the  overflowing  wannth  of  his  own  natural  feelings,  kindled 
by  circumstances  in  wliich  he  was  himself  placed.  In  a  word, 
when  he  writes  of  the  success  of  the  Bible  Society,  arid  the  sup- 
posed amelioration  of  the  world  In  consequence,  he  writes  from 
report  arid  fancy  only :  but  when  he  speaks  of  a  happy  home,  of 
kindly  affections,  of  the  comforts  which  piety  can  administer  in 
disappointment  and  sorrow ;  either  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  or  he 
speaks  from  real  and  present  experience.  The  poetical  result  is 
what  the  reader  has  seen : 

— '  mens  ouus  reponit,  et  peregrino 
Lahore  fessi  venimus  Larem  ad  nostrum.* — 

We  turn  gladly  from  our  fairy  voyage  round  the  world  to  refresh 
ourselves  with  a  picture,  which  we  feel  to  be  drawn  from  the  life, 
of  a  happy  and  innocent  fireside.  Nor.  is  it,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, derogatory  to  an  autjior's  talent,  to  say,  that  he  has  failed^ 
comparatively,  on  that  subject,  of  which  be  must  have  known  com-* 
paratively  little. 

I4et  us  here  pause  a  moment  to  explain  what  is  meant  whea 
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we  speak  of  such  prospects  as  are  above  tilluded  to,  being  shadowy 
and  unreal  in  respect  of  what  is  matter  of  experience.  It  is  not 
that  we  doubt  the  tenor  of  the  Scripture,  regarding  the  final  con- 
version of  the  whole  world,  or  that  we  close  out  «yes  to  the  won- 
derful arrangements,  if  the  expression  may  be  used>  which  divine 
providence  seems  every  where  making,  with  a  view  to  that  great 
consummation,  One  circumstance,  in  particular,  arrests  our  at- 
tention, as  pervading  the  whole  of  modern  history,  but  gradually 
standing  out  in  a  stronger  light  as  the  view  draws  nearer  our  own 
times :  we  mean  the  rapid  increase  of  colonization, yroiw  CAris- 
tian  natiom  onlj/.  So  that  the  larger  half  of  the  globe,  and  what 
in  the  nature  of  things  will  soon  become  the  more  populous,  is 
already,  in  profession.  Christian.  The  event,  therefore,  is  unques- 
tionable :  but  experience,  we  fear,  will  hardly  warrant  the  exulting 
anticipations,  which  our  author,  in  common  with  many  of  whose 
B^f^it^  ^emM  BO^m^m^n  to  doubt,  has  raised  upon  it.  It  is  but 
ioQ  coii^iva^^  whole  world  may  become  nominally 

Ch^stian^  yet'^e^^^^l*  things  may  be  very  little  changed  for  the 
better.  And  any'  view  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  whether 
in  verse  or  in  prose,  which  leaves  out  this  possibility,  is  so  far 
wanting  in  truth,  and  in  that  depth  of  thought,  which  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  higher  kffdsi  of  poetical  beauty,  as  to  philosophy  or 
^llg^ogy  itself. 

TThis,  however,  is  too  solemn  and  comprehensive  a  subject  to 
be  lightly  or  hastily  spoken  of.  It  is  enough  to  have  glanced  at 
it,  as  accounting,  in  some  measure,  for  the  general  failure  of  mo- 
dern poets  in  their  attempts  to  describe  the  predicted  triumph  of 
the  gospel  in  the  latter  days. 

To  return  to  the  sacred  and  domestic  poems ;  thus  advantage- 
ously distinguished  from  that  which  gives  name  to  the  volume. 
Affection,  whether  heavenly  or  earthly,  is  the  simplest  idea  that 
can  be ;  and  in  the  graceful  and  harmonious  expression  of  it  lies 
the  principal  beauty  of  these  poems.  In  the  descriptive  parts,  and 
in  the  developement  of  abstract  sentiment,  there  is  more  of  effort, 
and  occasionally  something  very  like  affectation  :  approaching,  in 
one  instance,  (Uie  Nightingale,)  far  nearer  than  we  could  wish,  to 
the  most  vicious  of  all  styles,  the  style  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  his 
miserable  followers. 

Now,  these  are  just  the  sort  of  merit  and  the  sort  of  defect, 
which  one  might  naturally  expect  to  find  united :  the  very  simpli- 
city of  attachment,  which  qualifies  the  mind  for  sacred  or  domes- 
tic poetry,  making  its  movements  awkward  and  constrained,  when 
scenes  are  to  be  described,  or  thoughts  unravelled,  of  more  com- 
plication and  less  immediate  interest.  This  is  the  rather  to  be 
observed,  as  maqy  other  sacred  poets  have  become  less  generally 
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pleffisifig  and  useful^  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  from 
this  very  circumstance.  The  simple  and  touching  devoutness  of 
many  of  Bishop  Kenn's  lyrical  effusions  has  been  unregarded,  be* 
cause  of  the  ungraceful  contrivances,  and  heavy  movement  of  his 
ntnrrative.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  our  own  times,  of  some  parts 
of  Montgomery's  writing.  His  bursts  of  sacred  poetry,  compared 
with  his  Greenland,  remmd  us  of  a  person  singing  enchantingly  by 
ear,  but  becoming  languid  and  powerless  the  moment  he  sits 
down  to  a  note-book. 

Such  writers,  it  is  obvious,  do  not  sufficiently  trust  to  the  com- 
mand which  the  simple  expression  of  their  feelings -would  obtain 
over  their  readers.  They  think  it  must  be  relieved  with  something 
of  more  variety  and  imagery,  to  which  they  woric  themselves  up 
with  laborious,  and  therefore  necessarily  unsuccessinl  efforts.  The 
model  for  correcting  their  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  inspired 
volume.  We  can,  in  general,  be  but  incompetent  judges  of  this, 
because  we  have  been  used  to  it  from  our  boyhood.  But  let  us 
suppose  a  person,  whose  ideas  of  poetry  were  entirely  gathered 
from  modem  compositions,  taking  up  the  Psalms  for  the  first  time. 
Among  many  other  remarkable  differences,  he  would  surely  be 
impressed  with  the  sacred  writer's  total  carelessness  about  ongir* 
naUty,  and  what  is  teohnically  called  ^fftct*  He  vtrould  say,  *  This 
is  something  better  than  merely  attractive  poetry;  it  is  absolute 
and  divine  truth.'  The  same  remark  ought  to  be  suggested  by 
all  sacred  hymns ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that 
such  writers  as  we  have  just  mentioned  should  have  ever  lost  sight 
of  it — should  have  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  power  of  sim- 
plicity, and  have  condescended  so  largely  to  the  laborious  refine-r 
ments  of  the  profane  muse. 

To  put  the  same  truth  in  a  light  somewhat  different;  it  is  re^ 
quired,  we  apprehend,  in  all  poets,  but  particularly  in  sacred 
poets,  that  they  should  seem  to  write  ivith  a  view  of  unburthening 
their  minds,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  writing ;  for  love  of  die  sub- 
ject, not  of  die  employment.  The  distinction  is  very  striking  in 
descriptive  poetry.  Compare  the  landscapes  of  Cowper  with 
those  of  Bums.  There  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  same  sort  of 
difference  between  them,  as  in  the  conversation  of  two  persons  on 
scenery,  the  one  originally  an  enthusiast  in  his  love  of  the  works 
of  nature,  the  other  driven,  by  disappointment  or  weariness,  to 
solace  himself  with  them  as  he  might.  It  is  a  contrast  which 
every  one  must  have  observed^  when  such  topics  come  under  dis- 
cussion in  society ;  and  those  who  think  it  worth  while,  may  find 
abundant  illustration  of  it  in  the  writings  of  this  unfortunate  but 
illustrious  pair.  The  one  all  overflowing  with  the  love  of  nature, 
and  indicating,  at  every  turn,  that  whatever  his  lot  in  life,  he  could 
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not  )iav€  been  hsippy  without. her.  ,  The  oth^r  visibly  a4S  wisely 
soothing  himself,  but  not  without  effort^  by  attending  to  rural  ob- 
jects^ in  default  of  someonore  congenial  happiness,  of  which  he 
had  almost  come  to  despair.  The  latter,  in  consequence,  labori- 
ously sketching  every  object  that  came  in  his  way :  the  other,  in 
one  or  two  rapid  lines,  which  operate,  as  it  were,  like  a  magician's 
spell,  presenting  to  the  fancy  just  that  picture,  which  was  wanted 
to  put  the  reader's  mind  in  unison  with  the  writer's.  We  would 
quote,  as  an  instance,  the  description  of  Evening  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Task 

'  Come,  Ev'ning,  once  again,  season  o(  peace ;  - 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long  I 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaking  west 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  eniploy'd  . 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  chargM  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adorn' d,  lior  needmg  aid. 
Like  homely  feaiur'd  night,  of  clust'ring  gems ; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
Suffices  thee  5  savcf  that  the  moon  is  thme 
V  No  less  than  ber'«,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageaptry^  but  set 

With  modest  gmndeur  in  thy  purple  zone,  ,  . 

Kesplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round.  . 
Come  then,  and  thou  sbalt  find  thy  vot'iy  calm. 
Or  make  me  so.    Composui'e  is  thy  gift.* 

And  we-  would  set  ov^r  against  iX  that  purely  pastoral  chants — 


*  Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers 
To  deck  her  gay,  green  spreading- bowers  j 
And  now  comes  in  my  happy  hours, 
To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 
Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe 
Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie, 


My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 
'  The  crystal  waters  round  us  fa,' 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a'. 
Hie  scented  breezes  round  us  blaw, 
A  wandering  wi*  my  Davie. 
Meet  me,  &c. 
^  When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare, 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare. 
Then  thro'  the  dews  I  will  repair. 
To  meet  my  faithfu*  Davie. 
Meet  me^  &c. 
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'  '  When  day,  expiriqg  in  the  west,       '  ' 
The  curtain  draws  o'  nature  s  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arms  I  loe  best, 
And  that's  my  aiu  dear  Davie. 
Meet  me,  &c.' 

There  is  surely  no  need  to  explain  how  this  instinctive  attach- 
ment to  his  subject  is  especially  requisite  in  the  sacred  poet.  If 
even  the  description  of  material  objects  is  found  to  languish  with- 
out it,  much  more  will  it  be  looked  for  when  the  best  and  highest 
of  all  affections  is  to  be  expressed  and  communicated  to  others. 
The  nobler  and  worthier  the  object,  the  greater  our  disappointment 
to  find  it  approached  with  any  thing  like  languor  or  constraint. 

We  must  just  mention  one  more  quality,  which  may  seem, 
upon  consideration,  essential  to  perfection  in  this  kind:  viz. — that 
the  feelings  the  writer  expresses  should  appear  to  be  specimens  of 
his  general  tone  of  thought,  not  sudden  bursts  and  mere  flashes  of 
goodness.  Wordsworth's  beautiful  description  of  the  Stock-dove 
might  not  unaptly  be  applied  to  him. 

'  He  should  sing    of  love  with  silence  blending. 
Slow  to  begin,  yet  never  ending. 
Of  serious  faith  and  inward  glee.'*  * 

Some  may,  perhaps,  object  to  this,  as  a  dull  and  languid  strain 
of  sentiment.  But  before  we  yield  to  their  censures  we  would 
inquire  of  them  what  style  they  consider,  themselves,  as  most  ap- 
propriate to  similar  subjects  in  a  kindred  art.  If  grave,  simp)e, 
sustained  melodies — if  tones  of  deep  but  subdued  emotion  are 
what  our  minds  naturally  suggest'  to  us  upon  the  mention .  of 
sacred  music — M'hy  should  there  not  be.  something  analogous,  a 
kind  of  plain  chant,  in  sacred  poetry  also?  fervent,  yet  sobers 
aweful,  but  engaging;  neither  wild  and  passionate,  nor  light  and 
airy;  but  such  as  we  may  with  submission  presume  to  be  die  most 
acceptable  offering  in  its  kind,  as  being  indeed  the  truest  expres- 
sion of  the  best  state  of  the  affections.  To  many,  perhaps  to  most, 
men,  a  tone  of  more  violent  emotion  may  sound  at  first  more  at- 
tractive. But  before  we  indulge  such  a  preference,  we  should  do 
well  to  consider,  whether  it  is  quite  agreeable  to  that  spirit,  which 
alone  can  make  us  worthy  readers  of  sacred  poetry.  '  ^Evfleov  3 
iroiri(ris,'  it  is  true :  there  must  be  rapture  and  inspiration,  but  these 
will  naturally  diSer  in  their  character  as  the  powers  do  from 
whom  they  proceed.  The  worshippers  of  Baal  may  be  rude  and 
frantic  in  their  cries  and  gestures ;  but  tlie  true  Prophet,  speaking 
to  or  of  the  true  God,  is  all  dignity  and  calmness. 

If  then,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  poetry,  all 
these  things  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Christian  lyrist— if 
what  he  sets  before  us  must  be  true  in  substance,  and  in  manner 
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marked  by  a  noble  simplicity  and  confidence  in  thj^t  tmih,  by  a 
sincere  attachment  to  it,  and  entire  familiarity  with  it — then  we 
need  not  wonder  that  so  few  should  have  become  eminent  in  this 
branch  of  their  art,  nor  need  we  have  recourse  to  the  dishearten- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  solutions  which  are  sometimes  given  of  that 
circumstance.  . 

*  Contemplative  piety,*  says  Dr.  Johnson, '  or  the  intercourse  between 
God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be  poetical.  Man,  admitted  to  im- 
plore the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is 
already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry  can  cdnfer.** 

The  sentiment  is  not  uncommon  among  serious,  but  somewhat 
fearful,  believers;  and  though  we  believe  it  erroneous,  we  desire  \ 
to  treat  it  not  only  with  tenderness,  but  with  reverence.  They 
start  at  the  very  mention  of  sacred  poetry,  as  though  poetry  were 
in  its  essence  a  profane  amusement.  It  is,  unquestionably,  by  far 
the  safer  extreme  to  be  too  much  afraid  of  venturing  with  the 
imagination  upon  sacred  ground.  Yet,  if  it  be  an  error,  and  h 
practical  error,  it  may  be  vyorth  while  cautiously  to  examine  th« 
grounds  of  it.  In  the  generality,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  much  a  deli- 
berate opinion,  as  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  art,  arising 
out  of  its  abuse.  But  the  great  writer  just  referred  to  has  endea* 
voured  to  establish  it  by  direct  reasoning.  He  argues  the  point, 
first,  from  the  nature  of  poetry,  and  afterwards  from  that  of  de^ 
votion. 

*  The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention  5  such  invention  as,  by  producing 
something  unexpected,  surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion  art 
few.* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  men's  experience  will  refute  the 
latter  part  of  this  statement.  How  can  the  topics  of  devotion  be 
few,  when  we  are  taught  to  make  every  part  of  life,  every  scene  in 
nature,  an  occasion — in  other  words,  a  topic — of  devotion?  It 
might  as  well  be  said  that  connubial  love  is  an  unfit  subject  for 
poetry,  as  being  incapable*  of  novelty,  because,  after  all,  it  is  only 
ringing  the  changes  upon  one  simple  aflection,  which  every  otie 
understands.  The  novelty  there  consists,  not  in  the  original  topic, 
but  in  continually  bringing  c-rdinary  things,  by  happy  strokes  of 
natural  ingenuity,  into  new  associations  with  the  ruling  paiSsion. 

*  There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 
By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green  3 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings 
But  minds  me  of  my  Jean.' 

Why  need  we  fear  to  extend  tlus  most  beautiful  and  natural 
sentiment  to  '  th»  intercourse  between  the  humai;!  soul  and  its 

•  Life  of  WaUCT. 
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Maker*]  possessing,  as  we  do,  the  very  highest  wanraot  for  the 
analogy  which  subsists  betweea  conjugal  and  divine  love. 

Novelty,  therefore,  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  poet^r,  we 
may  have  on  sacred  subjects.    Let  us  pass  to  the  next  objectiOQ. 

'  Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more  gra^ful  to  the  mind  than 
things  themselves  afford.  This  effect  proceeds  from  the  display  of  those 
parts  of  nature  which  attract,  and  the  conceahnent  of  those  which  repd, 
the  imagination:  but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is;  suppression  and 
addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  known  already.* 

A  fallacy  may  be  apprehended  in  both  parts  of  this  statement. 
There  are^  surely,  read  landscapes  which  delight  the  mind  as  sin- 
f  cerely  and  intensely  as  the  most  perfect  description  could;  and 

there  are  family  groups  which  give  a  more  exquisite  sensation  of 
domestic  happiness  than  any  thing  in  Milton,  or  even  Shakspeare. 
It  is  partly  by  association  with  these,  the  treasures  of  the  memory, 
and  not  altogether  by  mere  excitement  of  the  imagination,  that 
Poetry  does  her  work.  By  the  same  rule  sacred  pictures  and 
sacred  songs  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  mind  which  is  at  all  exer- 
cised in  devotion :  recalling,  as  they  will,  whatever  of  hishest  per- 
fection in  that  way  she  can  remember  in  herself,  or  has  TeamcKi  of 
others. 

Then  again,  it  is  not  the  religious  doctrine  itself,  so  much  as 
the  effect  of  it  upon  the  human  mind  and  heart,  which  the  sacred 
poet  has  to  describe.  What  is  said  of  suppression  and  additiQn 
may  be  true  enough  with  regard  to  the  former,  but  is  evidently 
incorrect  when  applied  to  the  latter :  it  bein^  an  acknowledged 
difficulty  in  all  devotional  writings,  and  not  m  devotional  verse 
only,  to  keep  clear  of  the  extremes  of  languor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  debasing  rapture  on  the  other.  This  requires  a  delicacy  in 
the  perception  and  enunciation  of  truth,  of  which  the  most  earnest 
believer  may  be  altogether  destitute.  And  since,  probably,  no 
man's  condition,  in  regard  to  eternal  things,  is  exactly  like  that  of 
any  other  man,  and  yet  it  is  the  business  of  the  sacred  poet  to 
.sympathise  with  all,  his  store  of  subjects  is  clearly  inexhaustible^ 
and  his  powers  of  discrimination — in  other  words,  of  suppression 
and  addition-^are  Icept  in  continual  exercise. 

Nor  is  he,  by  any  means,  so  straitly  limited  in  the  other  and 
more  difficult  branch  of  his  art,  the  exhibition  of  religious  doc- 
trine itself,  aa  is  supposed  in  the  following  statement: — 

'  Whatever  is  great,  desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted ;  infinity 
ca^mot  be  amplified  3  perfection  cannot  be  improved/ 

True:  all  perfection  is  implied  in  the  name  of  God;  and  so  all 
the  beauties  and  luxuries  of  spring  ar^  comprised  in  that  one 
word.    But  is  it  not  the  very  office  of  poetry  to  develope  and  dis- 
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ptay  die  particolaiv  of  such  complex  ideas?  in  sndt  v  mcy,  far 
example,  as  the  idea  of  God's  omnipresence  is  developed  in  the 
lS9th  Psalm?  and  thus  detaining  the  mind  for  a  \vhile,  to  force 
or  help  her  to  think  steadily  on  truths  which  she  would  hurry  un- 
profitably  over,  how  stricdy  soever  they  may  be  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage which  she  uses.  It  is  really  surprizing  that  this  great  and 
acute  critic  did  not  perceive  that  the  objection  applies  as  strongly 
against  any  kind  of  composition  of  which  the  Divine  Nature  is  3ie 
subject,  as  against  devotional  poems. 

We  forbear  to  press  the  consideration,  that  even  if  the  objection 
were  allowed  in  respect  of  natural  religion,  it  would  not  hold 
against  the  devotional  compositions  of  a  Christian ;  the  object  of 
whose  worship  has  condescended  also  to  become  the  object  of  de- 
scription, affection  and  sympathy*,  in  the  literal  sense  of  these 
words.  But  this  is,  perhaps,  too  solemn  and  awful  an  argument 
for  tiiis  place ;  and  therefore  we  pass  on  to  the  concluding  state- 
ment of  the  passage  under  consideration,  in  which  the  writer  turns 
his  view  downwards,  and  argues  against  sacred  poetry  from  the 
nature  of  man,  as  he  had  before  from  the  nature  of  God. 

^  The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are  faith,  thanksgiving,  re- 
pentance and  supplication.  Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  Invested 
oy  Fancy  with  decorations.  Thanksgiving,  the  most  jbyfiil  of  all'holy 
effusions,  yet  addressed  to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  confined  to  a  few 
modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  expressed.' 

What  we  havie  said  of  the  variation  of  the  devout  affections,  as 
they  exist  in  various  persons,  is'  sufficient,  we  apprehend,  to  an; 
swer  this.'  But  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  requires  some  additional 
reflection. 

'  Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure 
for  cadences  and  epithets.' 

This  is  xather  invidiously  put,  and  looks  as  if  the  author  had  not 
entice  confidence  in  the  tru&  of  what  he  was  saying.  Indeed,  it 
may  very  well  be  questioned;  since. many  of  the  more  i^fined 
passions,  it  is  certain,  naturally  express  themselves  in  poetical  lan- 
guage. But  repentance  is  not  merely  a  passion,  nor  is  its  only 
office  to  tremble  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge.  So  far  from  it, 
that  one  great  business  of  sacred  poetry,  as  of  sacred  music,  is  to 
quiet  and  sober  the  feelings  of  the  penitent — to  make  his  com- 
pui^stipn  as  much  of '  a  reasonable  service'  as  possible. 

To.  pfioceed: 

'  Supplication  of  man  to  man  may  diffuse  itself  through  many  topics 
•of  persuasion :  but  supplication  to  Ood  can  only  cry  for  mercy.' 

Certainly,  this  would  be  true,  if  the*  abstract  nature  of  the  Deity 
were  alone  considered.    But  if  we  turn  to  the  sacred  volume, 
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Which  corrects  so  many  of  our  erring  anticipations,  we  there  find 
that,  whether  in  condescension  to  our  infirmities,  or  for  other  wise 
purposes,  we  are  furnished  with  inspired  precedents  for  addressing 
ourselves  to  God  in  all  the  various  tones,  and  by  all  the  various 
topics,  which  we  should  use  to  a  good  and  wise  man  standing  in 
the  highest  and  nearest  relation  to  us.  This  is  so  palpably  the 
case  throughout  the  scriptures,  that  it  is  quite  surprizing  how  a 
person  of  so  much  serious  thought  as  Dr.  Johnson  could  have 
failed  to  recollect  it  when  arguing  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  simple  test,  by  which,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  his 
reasoning  on  Sacred  Poetry  might  be  fairly  and  decisively  tried. 
Let  the  reader,  as  he  goes  over  it,  bear  in  mind  the' Psalms  of 
David,  and  consider  whether  every  one  of  his  statements  and  argu- 
ments is  not  there  practically  refuted. 

It  is  not,  then,  because  sacred  subjects  are  peculiarly  unapt  for 
poetry,  that  so  few  sacred  poets  are  popular.  We  have  already 
glanced  at  some  of  the  causes  to  which  we  attribute  it— we  ought 
to  add  another,  which  strikes  us  as  important.  Let  us  consider 
how  the  case  stands  with  regard  to  books  of  devotion  in  prose. 

We  may  own  it  reluctantly,  but  must  it  not  be  owned  ?  that  if 
two  new  publications  meet  the  eye  at  once,  of  which  no  more  is 
known,  than  that  the  one  is  what  is  familiarly  called  a  good  book, 
the  other  a  work  of  mere  literature,  nine  readers  out  of  ten  wilt 
take  up  the  second  rather  than  the  first  ?  If  fjiis  be  allowed,  what- 
ever accounts  for  it  will  contribute  to  account  also  for  the  com- 
parative failure  of  devotional  poetry.  For  this  sort  of  coldness 
and  languor  in  the  reader  must  act  upon  the  author  in  more  waj^s 
than  one;  The  large  class,  who  write  for  money  or  applause,  will 
of  course  be  carried,  by  the  tide  of  popularity,  towards  some  other 
subject.  Men  of  more  sincere  minds,  either  from  true  or  false 
delicacy,  will  have  little  heart  to  expose  their  retired  thoughts  to 
the  risk  of  Mockery  or  neglect ;  and  if  they  do  venture,  will  be 
checked  every  nfoment,  like  an  eager  but  bashful  musician  before 
i,  strange  audience,  not  knowing  how  far  the  reader's  feelings  will 
harmonize  with  tfieir  own.  This  leaves  the  field  open,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  harder  or  more  enthusiastic  spirits;  who  oflending 
continually,  in  their  several  ways,  against  delicacy,  the  one  by 
wildiiess,  the  other  by  coarseness,  aggravate  the^  evil  which  they 
wished  to  cure;  till  the  sacred  subject  itself  comes  at  last  to  bear 
the  Uame,  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  reader  and  the  indiscre- 
tion of  the  writer. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  would  be  a  probable  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  sacred  poetry,  in  a  country  where  religion  was  coldly 
acknowledged,  and  literature  earnestly  pursued.    How  far,  the 
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itbscription  may  apply  to  England  and  English  literature^  in  tbeir 

.  Various  changes  since  the  Reformation — ^how  far  it  may  hold  true 
of  our  own  times — is  an  inquiry  which  would  lead  us  too  far  at 
present ;  but  it  is  surely  worth  considering.    It  goes  deeper  than 

,  any  question  of  mere  literary  curiosity.  It  is  a  sort  of  test  of 
the  genuineness  of  those  pretensions,  which  many  of  us  are,  per- 
haps^  too  forward  to  advance,  to  a  higher  state  of  morality  and 

.  piety,  as  well  as  knowledge  dnd  refinement,  than  has  been  known 

,  elsewhere  or  in  other  times. 

Those  who,  in  spite  of  such  difficulties,  desire  in  earnest  to  do 

food  by  the  poetical  talent  which  they  may  happen  to  possess, 
ave  only,  as  it  should  seem,  the  following  alternative.  Either 
.they  must  veil,  as  it  were,  the  sacredness  of  the  subject — not 
necessarily  by  allegory,  for  it  may  be  done  in  a  thousand  other 
ways — and  so  deceive  the  world  of  taste  into  devotional  reading — 
'  Succbi  amari  intanto  ei  beve, 
E  dair  inganno  sua  vita  riceve — ' 

or  else,  directly  avowing  that  their  subject  as  well  as  purpose  is 
devotion,  they  inust  be  content  with  a  smaller  number  of  readers; 
a  disadvantage,  however,  compensated  by  the  fairer  chance  of 
doing  good  to  each. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  trace  this  distinction,  as 

^  exemplified  in  the  most  renowned  of  the  sacred  poets  of  Eng* 
land;  and  to  glean  from  such  a  survey  the  best  instruction  we 

.can,  in  the  happy  art  of  turning  the  most  fascinating  part  of  lite- 
rature to  the  highest  purposes  of  religion. 

We  must  premise,  that  we  limit  the  title  of  *  sacred  poet'  by 
excluding  those,  who  only  devoted  a  small  portion  of  their  time 
and  talent  now  and  then,  to  sacred  subjects.  In  all  ages  of  our 
literary  history  it  9eems  to  have  been  considered  almost  as  an 

.  essetitial  part  of  a  poet's  duty  to  give  up  some  pages  to  scriptural 

.  story,  or  to  the  praise  of  his  Maker,  how  remote  SQ(iver  from  any 
thki^  like  religion  the  general  strain  of  his  writings  mi^t  be. 
Witness  the  lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  works  of 

.  Chaucer,  and  the  beautiful  legend  of  Hew  of  Lincoln,  which  he 
has  inserted  in  hid  Canterbury  Tales ;  witness  also  the  hymns  of 
Ben  Jonson.  But  these  fragments  alone  will  not  entiUe  their 
authors  to  be  enrolled  among  sacred  poets.  They  indicate  the 
tafte  of  their  age,  rather  thsln  their  own ;  a  fact  which  may  be 
thought  to  stand  rather  in  painful  contrast  with  the  literary  history 
of  later  days. 

Th^re  is  another  class  likewise,  of  whom  little  need  be  said  in 
tlii&i  place;  we  i^e^  those  who  composed,  strictly  and  oi^ly,  for 
(  the  Mke  of  unburthening  their  own  minds^  wi^hont  any  thought 

of 
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of  pttblkatioD.  '  But  a»  Qhaucers  sacr^  effuftions  indiicate 
chisflj  the  charadtr  of  the  tiaies,  so  poems  such;  as  those^  we  bow 
alkide  to^  mark<)Qly  /the  turn  of  uiind  of  the  individual  wrOensy 
and  oar  present  btrainess  is  ratiier  i/rith  that  sort  of  poetry  which 
combiues  both  sorts  of  instruction ;  that,  namely,  which,  beais  in^ 
^rnal  evidence  of  liaving  been  written  by  sincere  men,  with  anin« 
tention  of  doing  good,  and  with  consideration  of  the  taste  of  the 
age  in  which  they  livedv 

Recurring  then  to  the  distinction  aboye  laid  down,,  betweeA  the 
direct  and  indirect  modes  of  sacred  poetry ;  at  the  head  of  the  two 
duMes,.  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  have  anticipated,  we  set  the 
gbrioos  names  of  Spenser  and  of  MiHonv  The  claim  of  Spenser 
to  be  considered  as  a  sacred  poet  does  . by  no  means  jcest  upon  his 
%miis  alone :  although  even  these  would  be  enough  alone  to  em- 
balm smd  consecrate  the  whole  v<dume  which  contains  them;  as  a 
splinter  of  the  true.cross  is  supposed  by  catholic  sailors  to  ensoro 
the  safety  of  the  vessel.  But  whoever  wiU  attentively  consider  the 
Fairy  Queen  itself,  will  find  that  it  is,  almost  throughout,  ^ch  a» 
might  have  been  exj^ected  from  the  author  of  those  truly  sacred 
l^innsw  It  is  a  contmual,  deliberate  endeavour  to  enlist  the  rest-* 
less  intellect  and  chivalrous  feeling,  of  an  inquiring  and^rqmantio 
age.  Oil  the  ride  of  goodness  ai^d  faith,  of  puiity  and  justice. 

This  position  is  to  be  made  good^  riot  solely  or  perhaps  chiefly> 
yet  with  no  small  force,  from  the  allegorical  structure  of  tlie  poem. 
Most  of  119^  perhaps,  are  rather  disposed  to  undervalue  this  cotk* 
trt^^mce ;  and  even  among  the  geauine  admirers  of  Spenser ^  there 
are  not  a  few  who  on  purpose  leave  it  out  of  their  thoughts ;  findf 
ing,  as  tiiey  say^  that  it  only  embarrasses  ttieir  enjoyment  of  the 
poetry.  This  is  certainly  far  from  reasonable :  it  is  a  relic  of 
diildisli  feelisg,  and  tnere  love  of  amusement,  which  ill  becomes 
imy  one  who  is  old  enough  to  appreeis^  the  real  beauties  of 
Spenser..  Yet  it  is  so  natural,  so  obviously  to  be  expected,  that 
we  must  suppose  a  scholar  and  philosopher  (for  such  Spenser  was> 
«  well  as  a  poet)  to  have  been  aware  of  it,  and  to  ha>ie  made  op* 
ias  mind  to  i^with  all  its  disadvantages,  for  some  strong  rea^nor 
other.  And  what  reason  so  likely  as  the  hope  oi'  btin$  seriously 
ttsehil,  both  to  Himself  fettd  his  rewlers? 

To  hmself,  because  the  constant  recurrence  to  his  allegory 
would  serve  as  a  check  upon  a  fai^y  otbefwise  too.  lu.xuyiant,  ai>^ 
would  prevent  him  from  indulging  in  such  fiherties  as  the  Itali;rn 
poets,  m  oth^r  respects  his  worthy  masters,  were  too  apt  to  take^ 
The  consequence  is,  tliat  even  in  his  fi  ee^t  passages,  and  those 
which  one  would  most  wish  unwritten,  Speiiser  is  by  no  means  a 
wdvctim  poet.  Vice  in  him,  hwveser  truly  described,  is  always 
vo*v  xxxil.  NO.  i.xiiT»  P  made 
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made  €ontmifylib)e  or  odious.  The  same  may  beisaid  of  Milton 
and  Shakspeare;  but  Milton  was  of  a  cast  of  mind  oviginally 
austere  and  rigorous.  He  looked  on  vice  as  a  jiidge»  Sbakspeare 
as  a  satirist.  Spenser  was  far  more  indulgent  than  either,  and 
acted  therefore  the  more  wisely*  in  setting  hbnself  a  rule,  which 
should  make  it  essential  to  the  plan  of  his  poem  to  be  always  re* 
commending  scHne  virtue;  and  remind  him,  like  a  voice  from 
heaven,  that  the  place  on  which  he  was  standing  was  holy  grounds 

Tlien  as  t6  the  benefit  which  the  readers  of  the  pairy  Queen 
may  derive  from  its  allegorical  form ;  a  good  deal  sui^  is  to 
be  gained  from  the  mere  habit  of  looking  at  thin^  widi  a  view 
lo  soniething  beyond  their  qualities  merely  sensiUe;  to  theif 
sacred  ^d  mdral  meaning,  and  to  the  high  associations  they  were 
iiitended  to  create  in  us^  Neither  the  works  nor.  the  word  of 
€rOD  i  neither  poetry  nor  theology ;  can  be  duly  comprehended 
without  constant  mental  exercise  of  this  kind.  The  comparison 
^f  the  Old  Testament?  with  die  New  is  nothing  else  from  begin-^ 
iHing  t<^  ehd^  And  witboat  something  o(  this' sort,  poetry,  and  all 
the  oAer  arts,  would  indeed  be  relaxing  to  die  tone  of  die  mind* 
The  allegory  obviates  this  ill  effect,  by  serving  as  a  frequent  remem-^ 
brancer  of  this  higher  application.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to 
bend  aiKl  strain  every  thin^  into:  conformity  witii  it;  a  bttle 
leaven,  6i  the  genuine  kind,  will  go  a  good  way  towards  leavening 
the- whole  lump.  And  so  it  is  in'  the  Fairy  Queen ;  for  one  stanza 
of  direct  illlegory  there  are  p^nrhaps  fii^  of  poetical  embellish-^ 
ment ;  and  it  is  in  these  ll»t,  after  alU  that  the  <^ief  moral:  exceU 
iency  of  the  poem  lies ;  as*  we  are  now  about  to  show. 

Biit  to  be  understood  righdy,  we  would  premise,  that  there  ia 
a  dispo^itiot», — the  very  reverse  of  that  which  leads  ia  parody  and 
caricature, — ^whieh  is  common  indeed  to  all  geaeitms  miiids,  but 
is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  Spen$er.  As  parody  and  cai:icature  de^ 
base  what  is  truly  noble,  hy  connecting  it  widi  low  and  ludicrous 
associations;  so  a  mind,  such  as  we  are  now  speakiog  ofy  enoo^ 
h\e^  what  of  kself  might  seem  trivial ;  its  thoughts  mad  language, 
on  aH  occasions,  taking  a  uniform  and  almost  invohmtary  dinection 
towards  the  best  and  highest  things. 

This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  can  be  hardly  comprehended 
without  examples.  The  fiFst  which  occurs  to  ua  is  the  passage 
which  relates  die  origin  of  Belphsebe. 

*  Her  birth  was  of  the  womb  of  momiug  dew. 
And  her  conception  of  the  joyous  prime. 
And  all  ber  whole  creation  did  her  shew 
Pure  and  unspotted  from  all  loathly  crime 
Hiat  Is  higenerate  in  fleshly  slime. 

So 
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Str  wsfe  she  trtiinef!  up  fforti  ttnte  to  time,  " 
'         '      Idart  ch?i»te  vW^e  dn#trtie'ftouri«i-httl,^  ' 

It  \i  evrdfent  hoW  fiiglr  and  sacred  a  Subject  was  presehf  tb  tfie^ 
jteet's  mirtrf  in  composing  this  stanza;  and  any^persdnr  who  is  weiP 
riead  in  tie  Bibher,  witk  a  due  like  ^is  may  satisfy  himself  diat^ 
alf  Sp^rtserV  Writings  are  replete  ^ith  similar  tacit  allusioiis  tb* 
dife  lataguag^  ami  the  doctrines  of  sacred  writ;  alksionis  breatliedi 
if  we  may  sto  speak,  rathet  than  uttered,  and  much  fittei*  to  be 
silently  ooW^ltlered,  tlism  to  be  dragged  forward  fot  quotation  6t^ 
minute  cfriticisih.  (it  course,  the  more  numerous  aiid  nat\intl* 
sitcHcafttfsitnnfs  ar^,  die  more  entii'ely  ai'e  we  justified  in  the  deno- 
mmatibn  We  have  Ventured  to  bestow  on  their  author,  6f  a  t!c\x\f 
*  sacred'  poet.  ' 

It  ma^b^  felt,  as  aom^  derogation  from  thiis  high  chatafclfer, 
What  he  has  him^eff  aVowed— diat  much  of  his  allegory  has  a  tumi 
designedly  giveii  it  in  Honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  tUm  which 
will  be  called'  Cojlrtlv  or  adulatory  according  to  the  humour  df 
the  critic;  But  irt  tne  first  place,  such  was  the  custom  of  the^ 
dmes;  it  was'  adopted  eVert  ih  sermons  by  men  whose  sincerity 
it  would  be  almost  sacrilege  to  question^  Then,  the  merits  of 
Queien  Elizabeth  irt  fespisct  of  the  Protestant  cause  were  of  thaf 
dazzling'  ordfer,  which  might  exclise  a  little  poetical  e^tuberance  in 
her  praise.  And  what  is  very  desrerving  of  consideration,  it  is* 
certain  that  the  most  gentle  ahd  generous  spirits  are  comniohljf' 
found  laying  the'mselves  open  to  this  charge  of  excessive  compli- 
ment in  addressing  princes  and  patrons.  Witness  the  high  style 
adopted  by  the  venerable  Hooker,  in  speaking  of  this  very  Queenf 
Elizabeth^.  '  Whose  sacred  power,  matched  with  incomparable^ 
goodnelss  of  natute,  hath  hitherto  been  God's  most  happy  instru- 
ment, by  him  miraculously  kept  for  works  of  so  miraculous  pre-' 
serVatiort  and  safety  unto  others,'  &c.  Another  instance  of  thte^ 
same  kind  may  be  seen  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  dedication  of 
Worthy  Communicant  to  tlie  Princess  of  Orange.  ,  Nor  is  it  any 
wonder  it  should  be  so,  since  Such  men  feel  most  ju'dehtly'  the' 
blessing  and  benefit  as  well  as  thd  difficulty  of  whatever  iar  right* 
in  persons  of  such  exalted  station ;  and  are  also  niost  strongly* 
tempted  tb  bear  their  testimony  against  the  illiberal  and  enviour 
censures  of  the  vulgar.  All  these  things,  duly  weighed,  may  seem' 
to  leave  littlt,  if  any  thing,  in  the  panegyrical  strains  of  this* 
greatest  of  laureates,  to  be  excused  by  the  common  infi'rmity' 
of  human  nature ;  little  to  detract  from  our  deliberate  ccmviction^ 
that  he  was  seriously  guided,  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  by  a  sense* 
df  duty;  and  zeal  for  what  is  durably  important* 

jp  2  Spenser 
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Spenser  then  was  essentially  a  sacred  poet ;  but  die  delicacy 
and  insinuating  gentleness  of  his  disposition /were  better  fitted  to 
tbb  veiled  than  the  direct  mode  of  instruction.  His  was  a  mind 
which  would  have  shrunk  more  from  the  chance  of  debasing  a 
sabred  subject  by  unhandsome  treatment,  than  of  incurring  ridi- 
cule by  what  would  be  called  unseasonable  attempts  to  hallow 
things  merely  secular.  It  was  natural  therefore  for  him  to  choose 
i^t  a  scriptural  story,  but  a  tale  of  chivalry  and  romance ;  and 
die  popular  literature,  and,  in  no  small  measure  the  pageantry  and 
manners  of  his  time,  would  join  to  attract  his  efforts  that  way. 
In  this  way  too  he  was  enabled,  with  more  propriety  and  grace,  to 
ijfttroduce  alhisions,  political  or  courtly,  to  subjects  with  which  his 
readers  were  familiar;  thus  agreeably  diversifying  his  allegory," 
and  gratifying,  his  affection  for  his  friends  and  patrons,  without  the, 
coarseness  of  direct  compliment. 

In  Milton,  most,  evidently,,  a  great  difference  was  to  be  ex- 
]pected :  both  from  bis  own  character  and  from  that  of  the  times, 
in  which  he  lived.  Religion  was  in  those  days  the  favourite  topic 
•f  discussion  ;  and.it  is  indeed  painful  to  reflect,  how  sadly  it  was, 
polluted  by  intermixture  with  earthly  passions :  the  most  awful, 
tarns  and  most  surprizing  miracles  of  the  Jewish  history  being 
made  to  serve  the  base  purposes  of  persons,,  of  whom  it  is  nard  to 
saj  whether  they  were  more  successful  in  misleadinj;  others,  or  ia 
ieceiving  themselves^  It  was  an  effort  worthy  of^  a  manly  and 
devout  spirit  to  rescue  religion  from  such  degradation,  by  chusing 
a  subject,  wbi<;h,,  being  scriptural  would  suit  the  habit  of  the  times> 
jet,  from  its  universal  and  eternal  importance,  would  give  least 
ppppTtunity  for  debasing  temporary  application.  Then  it  was  the 
temper  of  the  man  always  to  speak  out.  He  carried  it  to  a  faulty 
^cess,  as  his  prose  works  too  amply  demonstiate.  ,  The  more 
vinfashionable  his  moral  was,  the  more  he  would  have  disdained 
to  veil  it:  neither  had  he  the  shrinking  delicacy  of  Spenser  to  keep 
him  back,  trough  fear  of  profaning  things  hallowed  by  ah  ua- 
worthy  touch.        '  , 

Thus  the  great  epiopoera  of  our  language  came  to  be,  avow- 
^ly,  a  sacred  poem  One  hardly  dares  to  wish  anything  other 
than  it  is  in  s.^^ch  a  composition ;  yet  it  may  be  useful  to  point 
out,  in  what  respects  the  moral  infirmity  of  the  times,  or  of  the  au- 
4lor,.ha3  a^^d  the  work;  so  that  we  are  pccasionally  tempted. 

regret  even  Milton's  choice.  But  as  the  leading  error  of  his 
mind  appears  to  have  been  intellectual  pride,  and  as  the  leadin^p 
fault  of  the  generation  with  which  he  acted  was  unquestionably 
^ritual  pride,  so  the  main  defects  of  his  poeti  y  may  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  same  causes. 

There  ii»  a  studious  under^mluing  of  the  female  character,  which 
,  may 
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may  be  most  distinctly  perceived  by  comparing  the  character  of 
Eve  with  that  of  the  i.ady  in  Comus :  the  latter  conceived,  as  wc 
imagine,  before  the  mind  of  the  poet  had  become  so  deeply  tainted 
with  the  fault  here  imputed  to  him.  A  remarkable  instance  of  it 
is  his  describing  Eve  as  unwilling,  or  unworthy,  to  discourse  her- ^ 
self  with  the  angel. 

*  Such  pleasure  she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole' auditress.' — 

The  sentiment  may  be  natural  enough,  ^ince  the  prims val  curse, 
upon  women:  but  does  it  not  argue  rather  too  strong  a  sense  .of 
her  original  inferiority,  to  put.  it  into  her  mind  before  the  fall? 

What  again  can  be  said  for  the  reproachful  and  insulting  tone^' 
in  which;  more  than  once,  the  good  angeb  are  made  to  address 
the  bad  ones?  or  of  the  too  attractive  colours,  in  which,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  the  poet  has  clothed  the  Author  of  Evil  himself? 
It  is  a  well-known  complaint  among  many  of  the  readers  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  that  they  can  hardly  keep  themselves  from  sympathizing, 
in  some  sort,  with  Satan,  as  the  hero  of  the  poem*    The  most, 
probable  account  of  which  surely  is,  that  the  author  himself  par- 
took largely  of  the  haughty  and  vindictive  republican  spirit,  which, 
he  has  assigned  to  the  character,  and  consequently,  though  per- , 
haps  unconsciously,  drew  the  portrait  with  a  peculiar  zest. 

These  blemishes  are  in  part  attributable  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived :  but  there  is  another  now  to  be  mentioned,  which  can- 
not be  so  accounted  for :  we  mean  a  want  of  purtty  and  spiritu- 
ality in  his  conceptions  of  Heaven  and  heavenly  joys.    His  Para- 
dise is  a  vision  not  to  be  surpassed;  but  his  attempts  to  soay ' 
higher  are  embarrassed  with  too  much  o^  earth  still  clinging  as  it , 
were  to  his  wings.  Remarks  of  this  kind  are  in  general  best  under- 
stood by  comparison,  and  we  invite  our  readers  to  compare  Milton 
with  Dante,  in  their  descriptions ^of  Heaven.    The  one  as  simple 
as  possible  in  his  imagery,  producing  intense  effect  by  little  more? 
than  various  combinations  of  iAree  leading  ideas—flight^  motion,, 
and  music — as  if  he  feared  to  introduce  any  thing  tnore  gross  ami 
earthly,  and  would  rather  be  censured  >  as  doubtless  he  often  ia, 
fpr  coldness  and  poverty  of  invention.  Whereas  Milton,  with  very 
little  selection  or  refinement,  transfers  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  God's  throne,  the  imagery  of  Paradise  and  Earth.. 
In(jleed  he  seems  himself  to  have  been  aware  of  something  unsar 
tisfactory  in  this,  and  has  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  an  angel,  4, 
kind  of  apology  for  it. 

'  Though  what  if  earth  ^ 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  heav'n,  and  things  therein 
Etch  to  'other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought,?' 

p  3  ...  Thene 
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Tb^se  are  blemishes,  aftd  sometimes  almost  teinpt  us  to  wiisfa, 
tha^  even  Milton  had  jtaken  some  subj«c;t  not  so  ivq^ediately  and 
ay,owedly  connected  with  religion.  Put  they  do  not  affect  his 
4^in^  to  be  considered  ^is  the  very  lodestar  and  pattern  of  that 
cj^s  of  sacred  poets  England.  As  such  we  have  here  cQnsi* 
dered  him  next  to  Spenser ;  not  that  there  wer^  want^jig  others 
pf  the  same  order  before  him.  In  fact,  most  of  the  distinguished 
names  in  the  poetical  annajs  of  Elizabeth;^  JaUi^s  I.  aud  Charles  I., 
Vl^lght  l?e  included  in  the  list.  It  pnay  bf  ^ough  just  tp  recp^lect 
Prayton  and  Cowley,  Herbert,  Crashaw  and  Qjuarles, 

The  mention  of  dieae  latter  nam^s  suggests  the  remark^  ^ow 
vejy  desirable  it  is  to  encourage -aa  indulgent  and,  if  we  may  so 
jterm  it,  catholic  a  spirit  as  may  be,  in  ppetical  crit^ism.  From 
leaving  been  over-praised  in  their  own  days,  they  ^e  com^  now  to 
J^e  as*much  undervalued ;  yet  their  quaintness  of  manner  ^nd  con- 
strainjed  imagery,  adopted  perhaps  in  cpmpliance  with  th^  taste  of 
their  age,  should  hardly  suffice  to  ovefbalance  their  sterling 
meriu.  We  ppe^  especially  of  Cr^haw  a^d  Quarles;  for  Her- 
bert i3  a  nai^e  too  veneiable  to  be  more  t^an  mei;iiioned  jiu  oui; 
present  disciission. 

'  After  Milton,  sacred  poetry  seems  to  have  ^eatly  deQlinedn 
bot6  in  the  number  wi3  merit  of  thp^e  who  €iultivated  it.  N91 
9ther  cptild  be  expected  from  die  conflicting  evib  of  thpse  times : 
in  which  one  party  wafi  used  to  brand  every  tiling  sacred  with  the 
name  of  Puritanism,  anfl  the  other  to  suspect  ev^iy  ttwg  pqelicat 
of  being  contrafy  to  morality  and  religiori^ 

yejt  niost  of  tjbe  great  names  of  that  ag^,  e^p^cially  among  thp 
Romanists,  as  Di^den,  Ppp^,  abd  before  them  Habington,  con^^ 
tinuefl  tp  dedip?^te  some  pf  tl?ieir  poetry  t;o  religion.  By  their  faitl^ 
'jh^  v^r0  rempte  from  ^he  cqntfpyeraiies  which  agitat^Q^,  ^  ej^ta-' 
blisfied  churph^  a|id  theif  devotion  might  indulge  itself  without  inr 
curnng  the  auspicjpn  of  a  fanatical  spirit.  Then  tfi^^oi^mnit^  of 
th^i^  wprship  is  fitted  to  in^pir^  spl^pdid  ^nd  gprgeppf 
^ch  Dryden's  paraphrase  the  V:epi  Ci^^pp\  ^^nd  jtbe^ir  ow^ 
fallen  fortunes  in  England,  no  less  naturallyi  would  t^em  witlj 
a  of  decay  very  fi^yourab^  to  t^^^  pl^igtive  ^^ernes^  of 
Habwgton  an4  Crasd^aw.  .  , 

A  feeling  of  thif  ki^^,  joip^  tp  fh^  e^e^t xjisf^^ii*^  l^r 
g^pr  ^ickii^s,  m^y  be  disqei^^  pp^n^io^ly,  i^  the'  vpi^tiqgfi 
ft  i^ci(p  }^t^n',  t\^m^^e  vfas  far  indeed  from  l^ei^g  a  Ro^ 
m'anist.  VVe  shall  hardly  find,  in  all  ecclesiastical  lijstpiy  j,  ;^  g^oeaef 
spot  than  the  later  years  pf  thi§  courageous  ^nd  iaffectionate  pastor; 
persecuted  alternately  by  both  parties,  and  dfiye^  froip^is  station 
in  his  decliuing  age }  yet  Sjiugipg  pn,  unstbated  cbe^rjFulness,  to 
tb^  J^st.    His  poems  are  not  popular,  nor,  probably,  ever  will  be. 


for  reasons  already  touched  tipo»s  but  wUgiem  in  earnest  loves 
his  three  well-known  hymns^  and  knows  how  to  value  such  un^ 
alOTected  strain^  of  pMtioal^del^tioni  will  find  bis  accouift^  in  turn- 
ing over  his  four  volumes,  half  narrative  and  half  I^tic,  and  all 
avowedly  on  sacred  subjects;  the  narrtitive  often  cmnbtous,  and 
the  lyric  verse  not  sddom  languid  and  redundant :  ycjt  all  breath- 
ing such  an  angelic  spirit>  interspersed  with  such  piire  and  bright 
touches  of  poetry,  that  such' a  reader  as  we  have  supposed  will 
scarcely  find  it  in  his  heart  to  criticise  them. 

Between  that  time  and  ours,  the  form  of  sacred  poetry  which 
km  sueceeded  .besl.in  ahmctifi^  {>ttbliir.  atteAtiM,  is.  Vbe^jdld^vH^: 
of  which  Davies  in  .Queeaa  £liz^»ethVreign»:Sir  Richard  Black- 
more  ICktg  WiUj^Vi,  Youiig  in  the  3uii(tdle/indtCowj)erjp 
the  ci/^mi  of  .  ceptw^y>  Biay  fojp*ly      Ujiiw  ^qicuenl, 

^fkting  &<H9  ifiP^  ([>t]^Qr  fu:GO¥dii|g  tp  the  jdi^Ear^o^i^s  of  jthear  ;:e- 
i|>«A:tiye  lit^ary  fe|f^.  .  J)fLyi/Mp  yviih  i^s  X^u^retian  m^^s^^ 
(althfi^Hgh  ^e  i^mts  ik^  m^v^  pathos  o£  4he  Roinan  (poet,)  repre* 
ieirtiog  uptly  fiiuMigb  the  of  Eti^abethj;  BlackincNre,  with  hi^ 
f$a9y|>iir^lipb9f»  th^  wfiieifs^le  of  King;  CWles's  d^ys;  Youngs 
with  bia  ^xoicited  sentence,  transferring  to  graver,  suiijects  a  ^pd 
<^tefd  of  ith^  mfmner  Po|>e9  and  Cov^per,  wiA  hiss  ^gfeeable  but 
4oo  u|ispiir||^  ^^scriptions^  comi&g  ^lear^f  to  :die  present  dajf( 
which  ^i^l^eftTSa  l^tk  in  n^amet$  and  iiU  scenery,  to  delight  in 
X)uljcb  pam^qg,  Tfilher  than  in  what  is  n^r^  delicately  dassicai* 

With  ff^ard  to  indirect,  %nd,  ,perb$^  Wi^®  .effective,,  spe- 
cies of  aacred  po0try,  we  f^r  jit  must  ]e>p  AckAowledge4»  to  the 
^h^ipoieiof  .llp^.last  century.,,  t^iere  is  hardly  a  sin^e  ^ecinien 
4^ it  {eiiiii^f$mg,  pech^s,  Grs^'-p  Elegy*  and  possibly  some  of  the 
.^^pf^rf^i  of  CoHinci's  poems)  which  obtained  any  celebri^. 
We  ei4;Qt)(  &e;writQr«  pf  .of  r  own  tinies»  who  do  not  fall  withip 

S|>§Uier  ^^r^fpr^  Hpon  the  wHoJe,  the  )SngJish  ffesader 
jniiat  tetQrti,4^,bi^i^gyprer«9^^^  poetof  liis  conn- 

-liyc ;  aH;  t^mt  ,l*k^>  ftyery  way>  to  answer  the  pnifposes  of  liis 
arti  te^l^^i&Uy.in^  an.ftge  pf  excitation  and  refinement,  in  whi(^i 
^  jg!P»tter  il¥tdv  i|^I^  Jio«i«ly  beauties^,  both  of  .  character  ami 
of  «cenQry^  are  too;  ^pt  be  clespised:  with  passion  ai^d.  inte^rest 
.enonfil  %o  ,9\tf^^^  jli^  i^pst  ardent,  and  gracfi^nougb  to  win  the 
~l»fii«t<p0li«h^^  ynt  j^:  a^li^t  preference  everj  ^here  inculcating 
.^e  lo^^tPfh^tti^r  aad.itMK^.  enouriiig  things;  aj^d  sp  most  exactly 
JUfilUi^  Mfhat  he  hjas  hu^a^f  declared  to  be  *  the  general  end  of 
;  «Uhipi)<^'~*  tp  fashiw  ajg/?ntleman>  or  noble  person,  in  vir^ous 
Md^elitl^  disciplil^':  and  the  str^^ght  way  to  the  upcom- 

.  pbflhnieni  ^f  his  ow^  l|igh-n][inded  pra^^ 
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*  Tbtit  wi^  tfae  gk)#f  of  iso  goodljr  sigfat, 
The  baits  o£  men,  wbidi  foodly  here  admire 
Fair-seeming  shews^  and  feede  on  vain  delight. 
Transported  with  celestial  desire 
Of  tbpse  faU*  forms,  ipay  lift  themselves  up  bigl 
And  learn  to  love,  with  zealous  bumble  duty, 
Th'  eternal  fountain  of  that  heavenly  beauty/ 


Art.  X» — The  History .  of  Anciext  and.  Modem  Wirm.  By, 

A.  Henderson,  M.P.   4to.  1825. 
TN  noticing  Dr.  Henderson's^  volume,  we  have  *  little  ineUnatkm 

to  follow  hhn  through  his  historical  account  of  the  mere  pro- 
cess of  wine-mafcing  in  different  ages,  or  even  to  aiccotnpany  him 
iu  his  inquiries  into  the  chemical  theory  of  the  subject.  Not 
that  we  are  by  any  means  disposed  to  undervalue  the  importance 
of  these  researches ;  for  as  long  as  man  is  a  wine-drinking  animal 
it  behoves  him  to  be  gratefnl  to  those  whose  labours  are  diiBcted 
to  improve  Ae.  quality  of  his  potations.  But  on  such  voluntary 
guardians  of  the  public  weal,  scientific  and  -  practical,  milst  the 
lieges  in  general,  however  bibacibus,-  be  contented  to  repose 
th^selves  for  the  cohservance  of  their  health  and  the  delectation 
of  their  palates.  To  as  little  purpose  might  the  man  of  ordinary 
avocations  seek  to  controul  his  destiny,  as  trouble  htins^  to  in- 
tjiiire'  in  what  proportion  Catalonian  is  mingled  •  in  his  claret,  or 
how  much  brandy  he  is  doomed  to  swallow  in  his  port.  In  such 
matters,  ignorance  is  bliss;  and  we  haVe  reason  to  envy  the  oclo^- 
genarian  consumer,  who  is  gathfered  to  his  fethers,  profoundly  un- 
conscious to  his  latest  hour,'thathe  has  been  through  all  his  long 
life  under  the  active  operation  of  the  most  deleterious  poisons.  - 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  the  history  of 
wines  viill  possess  a  pleasant  interest  fbr  the  man  of  literal^ 
taste,  though  he  be  eareless  of  chemical  affinities,  or  but  ifulif- 
fetently  versed  in  the  gastronomy  of  flavours.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  intimate  connection  betA\*een  the  drinking  habits  and  the 
general  manners  of  nations:  in  their  private  society  and  con- 
vivial meetings,  in  the  festival  and  the  sacrifice,  the  banquet 
and  the  minstrelsy.  The  history  of  wines  and  inquiries  into  man- 
ners are  therefore  fraught  witii  reciprocal  illustration ;  if,  indeed, 
the  use  of  wine  afford  not  itself  a  prominent  chapter  in  the  history 
of  manners,  and;  we  may  add,  of  literature.  Poets  of  all  ages 
and  climes  have  sung  with  common  consent  the  joys  of '  love  trnd 
wine;'  many  passages-  of.  glowing  inspiration  must  appear  tame. 


many 
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trianj  allvfek>iis  r^ettiain  buitied  ui  dtfscurity^  far  Imck  <A  MHne  ac^' 
q|UaiDtlEitice  with*lilie  cgiivivial  usages  and  tasties  of  the  by^-gdne 
times.  Every  gmtlemao  will  ieam  sufficient — it  may  chance  he 
^Fitt  learn  too  mucli-^of  the  jw>yotts  obseryavices  of  Ins  own  day; 
Imt  it  is  absolutely  hidisfpenst^leibat  every  Uberal  scholar  shouM 
apply  himself  to  learn  something  of  those  of  other  days.  It  ii 
chiefly  as  Dr.  HendersioH's  kbours  bear  upcTn  these  questions  of 
mannas  and  liteitiliiiie)  tbat  u^e  shall  think  it  worth  while  to  offer 
our  readers  a  running  commentary  upon ' his  text:  but  without 
altogether  restricting  ourseW^s  from  noticing  a  few  of  the  other 
points  in  the  volusne,  whi<ih  hare  most  curiosity  for  the  general 
iB^rer.  > 

^Before  we  go  farther,  however,  it  is  due  to;him  to  record  our 
opinion  of  the  average  merits  of  bis  work;  and  we  gladly  afford 
our  testimony,  that  it  is  very  nespectably  executed.  Scmie  few 
faults  of  management,  indeed,  may  be  readily  exposecL  Thus; 
fm-  example,  the  lirst,  with  the  twelfth  and  two  following  chapters 
of  the  second  part,  on  the  modes  of  keeping  and  mellowing  Wkne9» 
tfae<  practices  of.  adulteirating  thoip^  and  on  thdr  dietetic  and  me^- 
dioil  qualities^  might  aasubedly  have  iound  •  a  more  appropriate 
place  in  the  general  imroduction  to  the  subject;  as  weU  as  three 
notes,' whicb  are  clnmsily  appended  to  the  ivDUmae,  (pp.  359, 36l, 
and  3^5,)  on  the  dieory  of  fementat»»,  the  quantity  of  spirift 
contained  in  different  wines,  and  the  escape  of  alcohol  and  asroma* 
during  fermenti^ion. '  These  -defects  of;  art  an>>(Mneiil  might  have 
been  easily  avoided,  and  may  be  as  readily  corrected,  if  the  work^ 
-should  reach  a  second  impression.  But  in  other  respects,  hem 
entitled  to  a  more  favourable  judgment;  and|the  merit  of  gredt 
industry,  and,  generally,.of  pteciaionvand  accuracy,  may  fairly  be 
conceded  to  liini.  He  appears.to.  have /de\o ted  several  years  to 
his  undertaking,  and  bae  vei^.  laboriously  gleaned  from  various 
sources,  whatever  was  o£  importance  to  his  object.  I'he  designs 
of  the  embellishments,  bodi  vignattes  aad.initial  letters,  have  been 
selected,  principally  froxn^ithe  antique,  with  very  el^anttasteyand 
areexquisitely  beautiful...  Evniiy  thing,  too,  which  wasj>ossib]e  on 
wood,  has  been  accomplished  for  them  by  the  artist  (Mr;  W.  Har- 
vey) with  astonishing  minuteness.  But  this  laborious  excellence  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  free  execution  which  should  form  the 
appropriate  quality  of  a  iwood*-cut.  In  justice  to  the  antique/  the 
designs  ought  to  have  been  engraved  on  copper,  in  tne  -firat 
manner. .  . 

Having  thus  ^delivered  our  g^ieml  (pinion  of  Dr.  Henderson'fi 
book,  we  proceed.    On  the  In&oduction,  we  shall  make,  but  OM 
eraark,' suggested^  to  us  moae  stsongly  dian  before,  in  the  peniaai 
.  .     -  of 
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q{'^  mmiiioTh  ebaay  on  tbe  yAmom  hmnM^iim  ;  th»i,  ^tm  m  iktt 
f/m^nt  adviipoed  ^tate  of  «h«DNcal  i^nae,;w#  are  still  in  1^  ior 
igtmaf^mf  kiiMrle^ige  on  tke  prino^les^of  dnis  important  natural  pm^ 
pni*  Theoneritofioiis  researcbas^ff  due  Ereodb  chemists  had  cml|r 
am^d  to  pmve  tbe  depAk  of  this  mystery;  Dr.  Hoc  CuUoch's  re>- 
fl»aifcs,inlus  admirabte  Jittlectreati^  on  the  art  of  making  wine^ 
iBOB&aSf  ^at  fermentation  can  only  be  ;exainined  in  its  effects  and 
fhttnonena;.  »id>our  antfaorfs  itiq«irii»ha¥e  led  him  Imt  to  echo 
iJieffiae-acknOiriedgplientof  t^'difficnki^  These 
im.  jpajrticubrly  shown  with  resfiiQct  tet  the.  secondary  or  insensible 
{rniientation>  M^ncb  nine  undergoes  'long  after  the  ^iriginal  wqi:!: 
of  decomposition  has  purified  the  must  or  grape-juice  of  its  grosser 
tmslilttesits.  Ja  tbe  stronger  wkes^  this  sejcondary  fermeatatiou 
i«nU«Diilkiue  lluroiigh  a  long  tmn  of  yaara,  in  the:coiirae  of  which 
thsy  ibecomcttftttdi  ameliorated,  probably,  in  cooi^equettce  of  the 
jnore  intinuite union  of  die>ala^l  with  the  'acid  mad  mucila^ino*ie$ 
yiMwaplea.  A  portton  tof :  the  ook>niing  matter  and  .t«trtar  is  pre- 
xyitated^  the  liquor  loses  its  hanhness,  and  the  aroma  and  fl^vGW 
^jpeeuUai'  io  it  become  aaore  apparent.  If  the  GonstituuKts  of  wiike 
hwre  beeft'or^Httlly  ptveietft  m  weU^udanced  proportions^  the  wine 
flMj  then  be  preserved  for  any  period ;  but  when  the  fennentation 
^as  been;  imperfect^  or  the  qusiatitks  n£  leaven  and  sugar  dbptfo- 
|»ortiot»<^  idie  .mixtiii^  wtU  ran  hom  the  viaoas  intoihe  acetic£si>- 
tneatetioB.  This  transition^  however^  is  so  eiqniciousi,  (if  we^nn^ 
be  aUowed  to  use  that  unphilos^hical  termO  ts  sometimes  eii- 
Jtneiy  to  jbi^e  all  die  comnuui  tiieott-iea  Tespectiag  it.  TfaMs>  mt- 
;witbstaixdivg  Dr« Henderson's. ossectton^  (p.  ^U)  that  if  wine  con- 
JteiQI  a  linger  I  prcjportion  of  sugar  than  the  lea^fen  in^it  is  oaqpable 
^  deoempoatngy  it  will  keep  an  indnfinite  lei^th  of  time  widient 
<expccsHickig  jmy  iojurioHS  change;  we  kdbw.tfaat  aweet  wine, 
«th6iigh  ooniainii^  sugar  in  excess,  wiU  turn  partially  aeid».fqKl  yet 
vemain  far  yeaKs,  witboat  being  toonvertbd  tnto.uniinetfsal  vinegar. 
(Soar  lifttois^paittidlycinmged^.  fast  wUidii^  }^t>tviioIly  ioat 
^eir  vinous  qualities  are  bat  too  {ataiiiaariy  of  the  jreal  phdoso- 
rnbyvJiow€rver»  of  the  peoeess,  we^uRyw  niUhin^i;*  and  it  is  not  dsf- 
•ocnltto  predict,  tliat  the  discokisT^bf  its  trueprincipke^  whenevar 
^imnte^  itdl  beibUowttd  bya  totalisoirolutiim  in  thejart  of  manaiiac- 
ftpiring  wines* 

In  pbservsng  the  usages  lof  .tbe-aadentsy  we  shall  bo  aurprtsed 
:koVf  small  i&  tlie  variation  whidi  the  fai^se  of  ^agies  has  introduced 
in  the  culture  of  the  vine.  No  branch  of  agricultural  indostry  has 
^reonined  ao  -stationary  z  in*  aigMat  pud  of  Euriaj^tl^.  plain  is  still 
'^fted>  ^iiod  «nd  4nana|^.(ai»  in  titejdays  .of  .Vcaaipo.  and^iJo- 
^iameUaf  and  it  is^oiiiy.^.  tboas  couotxies^  twhefe' oanaieroe  Itas 
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produced  the  more  rapid  diSu«io9  i>f  us^i^l.  iavieiytiofis;  tt^t 
phanges  have  found  their  way  into  viiieyanis;^  T)^  knowledge  oif 
the  ancients^  indeed^  in  this  department  of  rural  econ<Mny,.  wiia  fiir 
from  contemptible.  Thej  yfw  aware  <thftt  rich  uttctuouf  lupdi) 
were  not  favourable  to  the  psoductkxi  of  good  wim;  tbay  lupeir 
that  Ugbt  porous  soils,  when  sot  too  thin-^-«ttch  m  ohalky  pr 
l^^y  loam  wiUi  a  due  admixture  of  aioi4ld  fiipd  gnurel-**wi^ 
more  suitable;  and  they  jiiptly  .ga?e  due  chief  preference  io^br 
«tr^ta  qf  fiinty  or  rocky  debris>  and  vokai^ic  suriacea  of  dr^com^ 
posed  tufa,  Thejuperiorflavour^f  Mones  rai^edondry  Unda^latiiig 
grounds^  compared  with  the  growth  of  the  plains^  was  univeiiKaHy 
admitted.  But  tlieir  opinions  were  divided  on  a  point  of  eqmil 
Importance : — the  height  to  which,  the  plant  should  be  penwitled 
to  luxuriate;  .and  this  division  produced  that  marriage  of  the  vine 
with  the  lofty  .elm  and  popJan  which  gave  m#ny  a  beauli6il  image 
to  their  poetry,  at  the  expense  of  their  wine.  Some  <tf  ike$e  atr 
Jl>iista,  as  trees  so  appropriated  are  tenned  by  the  Latin  jmjitwf^ 
f^pported  tjbe  slender  plant  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet; 
ml  modem  experience  has  shown  that  this  jpractice>  while  4  yial4§ 
more  abundant  crops,  materially  impoverishes  the  flavoiiir^ 
fMToduce.  There  are  few  youi^  travellers,  we  sufp^,  wht^ae  clas- 
sical associations  of  the  picturesque  have  not  been  mis^mWy  4ia- 
tuxbed  in  the  endeavour  to  raa^e  earfy  visiioin^  of  evubeniQt  and 

Soeful  fdiiage,  among  die  cropped  and  stunted,  shriulsi^eiii^'^ 
ampagne  and  Gascony. 
.  But  in  the  treatntent  of  the  produce  of  the  ^pet  thmt  is  n^U^it 
4o  diitingui9h  the  moderns  from  the  ancients*  l^lA^  M'  ikp 
management  of  wines,  there  are  so  many  essential  and  ciiiiloii^ 
points  of  opposition,  that,  notwiUistanding  all  I)f:.  H^^a^tBqn'^ 
arguments^  we  cannot  be  jl)rought  tp  conceift^e  that  th&po;l,ations  of 
antiquity  could  be  endurable  to  our  tastes.  Accideot  is  said  to  have 
4ed  to  <Hie  of,  what  we  should  calL  the  mo«t  viUai«ous  prfK^tioeaof 
4ke  aiicients*  A  slave  amotog  the  Greeka,  wfai».  had  atoktn  ipwet  ef 
the  ^contants  of  a  cask,  Mpplied  die  deficieKy  with  ^ea^water, 
vUbh,  on  eicamiii«tion,.was  thought  to  have  improved  tiie  ftavowr 
cf  the  liquor !  Biit,  whatever  was  th*  orighi  of  the  opiidon,  a  pro^ 
portion  of  salt-^ater  wa$  certainly  held  to  be  aii  indispensable 
cot^ponent  of  good  wine.  CofunleHii  prkises  the  mixture  in  the 
jpropprtion  of  anout  one  pint  of  s^lt-water,  evaporated  to  a  third 
j^rt^^orsix  gallons  pf  wine;  and^dds,,t}\ajt  he  ^uld  not Jiesjtate 
4o  recommend  tbecommpn  pr^otice.of  dwbling,  or  even  trebluj^, 
4he  mliiiie  pfe^cripU^n,  if  ^  wi^  should  he  str^M^g  ^<igla^  ftp 
4iea;r  it  wtttma  beta-airiag  a  aalt  taste  ;^of  which,  we tieaictily  ^gre^ 
/with  J^.v Henderson;  /  itinuit  be  ad^nowkdged.ithero  mwM.m 
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$lnall  risk/  What  course  of  feeding  could  have  reconciled  th« 
human  palate  to  such  a  compound,  it  ^yould  now  be  in  vain  to 
itibttiFe. 

iBut  we  have  practical  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  another 
fevourife  quackery  of  the  old  Greeks. .  They  were  fond  of  largely 
ittipregnating  their  wines  with  rosin: — the  preservation  of  which 
^practice  has  had  the  effect  of  making  many  of  the  modern  Greek 
^•vities  absolutely  undrinkable,  by  any  but  the  natives.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  sprinkle  a  quantity  of  powdered  rosin  or  pitch  on  the 
must  during  the  first  fermentation;  and  after  this  was  completed, 
to  infuse  th^  flowers  of  the  vine,  cypress  leaves,  bruised  myrtle* 
berries,  the  sharvings  of  cedar  and  southernwood,  bitter  almonds, 
and  numberless  other  articles  of  an  aromatic  nature.  But  a  more 
common  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  to  mix  all  these 
ingredients,  in  llie  first  instance,  with  defrnfiim  or  inspissated 
must,  to  boil  the  whole  to  a  thick  consistence,  and  then  to  add  the 
^tofeeti^n  to  the  new  wine.  It  is  almost  incredible  inivhat  quan- 
tities (according  to  theteceipts  of  Columella)  this  vile  admixture  of 
rosin  aiM  pitch  (or  liquid  lar)  was  used;  but  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Henderson  (p.  45)  for  the  details.  Of  the  aromatic 
substances,  however,  ^hich  we  have  enumerated,  some  are  stiH 
used.widi  advantage  in  the  perfuming  of  vrines.  .  \ 

Of  die  purity  of  ancient  taste  in  these  matters.  Dr.  Henderson 
seems  greatly  disposed  to  undertake  the  defence.  But,  that  the 
qualities  of  these  wines^  so  medicated,  were  praised  in  song,  proves 
only— what  the  continuance  of  the  manufocture  itStelf  proves— 
that  the  liquor  was  drunk  and  relished  in  its  day.  He  is  howevar 
at  least  ingenious  in  his  apology  for  the  ancients  ; 'and  here  we 
shall  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  for  himsdf :        .  ' 

'  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  explain,  oh  any  principlek 
consistent  with  a  fine  taste;  how  a  predilection  should  come  to  be  ehteri- 
tahied  for  wines  to  which  a  quantity  of  sea-w8t«r  bad  been  added>  or 
which  were  highly  impregnated  with  pitchy  rosin,  tarpentiB^  and  a  mul- 
tiliide  of  powerfid  uxmiaticingrediaits ;  noj;  caoriwe  well  inMigiiie,  thai, 
their  strong  wines,  even  when  mellowed  by  age,  could  bp  renderjed 
,^x;quisite  by  being  exposed  in  smoky  g^rrets^  until  reduced  to  a  ajri:^;^ 
jmd  rendered  so  muddy  and  thick,  that  if;  was  necessary  to  strain  them 
through  a  cloth  in  order  to  free  them  from  impurities,  or  to  scrape  theo^ 
from  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  dissolve  them  in  hot  water,  before  they, 
were  fit  to  be  drunk.  But,  when  we  consider  the  effects  of  habit,  whicn 
soon  reconciles  the  palate  to  the  most  offensive  substances,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  fashion  and  luxury,  which  leads  us  to  prefer  every  thing  that 
it  Fane  and  costly,  to  articles  of  more  intrinsic  excdlence  ai^  moderate 
prioe^  we  may  readily  conceive^  that  the  Greeks  and  Romam  mig^tliave 
exciited  their fondiMs^  for  pitched  and  pickled  ydn»n,  on-die.rtme.plMi 
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by  wUtcb  we  justify  our  attachment  to  tea,  coffee^  anH  tobacco.  :  It -was 
long  a^o  observed  by  Plutarch,  that  certain  dishes  and  liquors,  which  at 
first  appeared  intolerable,  came,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  reckoned 
the  most  agreeable  j  and  surely  the  charge  of  indulging  a  jperverted  taste' 
ib  wine,  would  proceed  with  aa  ill  grace  from  the  people  of  this  country, 
where  a  notorious  partiality  exists  in  favour  of  a  liquor,  of  which  the 
harlhness,  bitterness,  acidity,  and  other  repulsive  qualities,  ate  only  dis** 
gttised  by  a  large  admixture  of  ardent  spirit,  but  which  long  use  has  ren- 
dered so  palatable  to  its  admirers,  that  thty  fancy  it  the  best  of  all  po»« 
sible  wines/ — pp.  60^61.  . 

We  cannot  afford  much  space  for  Dr.  Henderson's  account  of 
tiie  rarieties  of  ancient  wines.  We  agree  with  him,  on  the  evi-' 
dence  of  Homer,  and  from  that  of  the  unvarying  influence  of  thcj 
same  southern  soil  and  cHmate,  that  a  Jarge  proportion  of  the  an-; 
cient  Greek  and  Asiatic  wines  may,  like  the  modem  produce  of 
Aose  countries,  be  pronounced  to  have  been  (naturally)  of  the 
sweet  and  strong  sorts.  Dr.  Henderson  supposes  the  sweet  \n4ne?r 
of  the  Greeks  (the  produce  of  the  various  islands  in  the  Egean  amt 
Ionian  seas)  to  have  been  principally  of  the  luscious  kind,  like  th^ 
modem  Cyprus  and  Constantia ;  while,  however,  several  of  the 
dry  wines,  such  as  the  Pramnian  and  Corinthian,  were  certainly 
distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  roughness  and  astriw- 
gency ,  and  only  became  drinkable  after  they  had  been  kept  a  great 
number  of  years.  Whether  these  were  ever  fairly  drinkable  in^ 
deed,  may  admit  of  doubt :  for  on  the  authority  of  Aristophanes, 
(no  bad  authority,)  we  lefam  that  the  first  shrivelled  the  feature^ 
and  obstructeci  the  digestive  organs ;  and  to  drink  the  second,  w^s 
Absolute  torture !  We  are  not  convinced  by  Dr.  Henderson's  rea- 
soning, that  the  ancients  were  '  familiar  with  sparkling  and  frothing 
wines,*  like  modem  Champagne ;.  nor,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  is 
the  allusion  to  the  prowess  of  old  Bitias — he  who  '  impiger  hausit 
spumanteni  pateram' — by  any  means  happy.  The  poet  often 
applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  vessel  which  overflows  with  milk  or 


Of  the  principal  Roman  wines,  the  names,  at  least,  are  familiar 
xvkh  every  reader.  The  Campania  Felix  boasted  the  most  cete* 
brated  growtfis ;  and  however  mmute  questions  of  locality  may  be 
d^itermined,  the  Falernian,  Massican,  Caecuban,  Setine  and  Sur- 
rentine  wines,  were  all  the  produce  of  that  beauteous  region; 
The  tbiee  first  of  these  have  been  immortalized  by  Horace,  who 
has  expatiated  on  their  generous  qualities  with  the  fervour  of  an 
amateur.  There  seems  reason  for  concluding  that  they  were  all 
strong  durable  wines,  apt  to  afiect  the  head ;  the  poet,  therefore, 
was  no  Jtinc/fer,  m  such  combats  at  least.  The  Caecuban  is  de^ 
scribed  by  GUklen.  ^  a  generous  wine,  ripenuig  only  after  a  long 
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ttertfa  of  y^fktBi  "the  Ma^sician  eloisely  resttiiHecl  the  sFafernian,  if 
indeed  it  "^vere  not  a  kind  of  the  same  stock.  Of  ^  ffiighfy  Faler-; 
nian'  its^ff,  littte  more  is  known  than  that  it  was  highly  prized*,  was 
kept  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  }neafs>  and  was  naturally  so 
strong  and  rough,  that  it  could  only  be  drunk  when  thus  mellowed 
hy  age.  The  Setine  was  a  light  delicate  wine ;  the  favourite  (ac-' 
carding  to  Pliny):  of  Augustus,  who  gave  tber  pveferetiee  to  it  .a» 
being  of  all  kin^  the  least.apt  to  injnm  the  stdmkdi.  We  maf 
therefore  marvel  that  its  name  is  never  even  mentioqedHbiy  Horace  f 
who  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Henderson  suggests,. exercised  his  freedom 
in  differing  fromf  the  imperial  taste  in  this  particular.  It  is,  bowh 
ever,  celebrated  both  by  Martial  and  JuvenaL  As.£orthe  Surren- 
tine,  the  fiat  of  Tiberius  has  dismissed  it  fioc  '  generous  vinegar.' 
These  are  the  only  wines. of  ancient  Italy  which  deserve  to  be  r^ 
membered';  unless, the  poetic  eulogies  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  be 
dionght  of  weight  enough  to  rescue  the  Albanum  from  the  degra-. 
dation  which  Pliny  has  assigned  to  it  among  thir<£-vate  wines. 

Dr.  Henderson  has  entered  into  some  amusing  speculations  ti) 
determine  in  which  of  our  present  ^ro\vtUs  tlie  greatest  resem- 
blance may  be  tmoed  to  the  n^t  famous  wines  of  antiquity* 
Thus  the  Pramnian  was  certainly  a  strong  hard  astringent  liquor; 
and  it  is  here  farmer  declared^  (on  what  authority,  by  the  way>  is 
not  stated)  to  have  been  a  red  wine»  Therefore  the  Doctor,  who 
ve  have  seen  i^  no^  favourer  of  Port>  condemns  ibat  much  vitupe- 
rated potation,  to  an  eternal  Cellovmhip  of  infamy  with  the  harsh 
Pramnian,  the  shriveller  of  pi^siogiiomies.  '  Perhaps/  says  he, 
'  we  shall  not  ear  much'  if  we  compare  it  (the  Pramnian)  to  our 
common' Port  wine.  It:  is  neither  sweet  nor  thick,  but  auster<^ 
and  remarkably  potent  and  durable ;  in  all  which  particulars  it 
perfectly  resembled  the  modern  growth  to  which  I  have  ventured 
to  assimilate  it.  Like  Porjt,  too^  it  was  much  commended  for  its 
medicinal  uses/  But'  his  most  earnest  attempt  is  to  fastei^  the 
similarity  of  Falernian  upon  some  modem  variety  of  wine.  .  Hera 
he  setsx)utdeten]uoed  tO'be  convincing.  In  the  firist  place,  he  pro- 
POSTS' thai:  ,  all  writers  agree  in  describing  the  Falernian  as  very 
strong-and  duraUe,  and  sa  rongfa-  and  fiery  ^hen  new,  as  not  tf^ 
have  been,  drinkable.  Then- it  mellowed  with  age,  and  was  in  best 
condition  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  year.  It  was  also  apt  to 
acquire  a  bitter  taste;  and  the  dry  Falernian  (for  there  were  two 
sorts,  according  tO'  Adieneeus,  dry  and  sweetiijh)  was  of  yellowish 
colour..  Hence,  altogether,,  Dr.  Henderson  decrees  '  immortal 
Falernian/  to  be  resident  among,  us  in  tlie  state  eidier  of  Madeira 
or  Sherry.  If  it  were  the  ancestor  of  either,  (we  cfwre  not  which,) 
and  not  villainously  poisoned  with  pitch  and  rosin — and,  moreover^ 
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i£  it.ivere  ^taaptatB  itmsm^.  gaUUcas  of  sah^wttteor  in  <m»  mame^ 
thoiii^  not  in  all — ^Gortoi.  it  deseffned  right  ifmll  all  ibsA  Hoiwe 
fatmfelf  ha^  .MHig  of  it^  andiwa  shall  l^nceforth  think  the.  bettor 
ef  anciesit  tsute^  Butlet  Dr.  Heodeison  speak  the  speech  touch* 
mg  it, 

'  Among  our  preMnt  mme^  I^-bave^'heeilt^lion  in  fitiog  upon  those 
•6  Xefcs  and  Mttdsini  aa  the.  two.  to  wkacb  the  JPakmian  aShm  the 
moBli  dbtinst  features  o£  raseiaUaiiQe*  i  Bath,  are,  straw-ooioared  aunea^ 
w$P99ipg  de^pQr  tmtjr(m  .9g^  or  fijem  pavtkular  cireutn»tanoerti|  the 
^^^aKty,  OF  maaaggi^eat  of  vintage.  Both  of  them-present  tli^  seveija} 
wieties  oif  dry^  sweety  and  Hght^  Both  of  them  are  exceedin^y  strong 
and  durable  wines;,  being,  when  new,  very  rougb^  harsh^  and  fiery,  and 
requiring  to  be  kept  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  Faleraian, 
before  they  attaiti  ft  dtie  degf e6  of  Inellbwness.  Of  the  two,  howeVer, 
the  more  palpable  dryness  and  bitter-sweet  flavour  of  the  Sherry  mighi 
mdme  us  to  decide,  that  ft  approadietl  most  nearly  to  the  wine  imder 
«0nsid^tlon>  and  ii  is  w^ar^  of  remark,  that  the  samedtfierence  in  the 
|iro^ce  of  the  fenneiltatiOB^  is  observahle  in  the  Xeres  vintages^  as  that 
mhich  Giaien.  has  noticed;  ^witilt  respect  tot  Ite  Fakmian it  being)  impost 
sible  always  to  predict,  wilh  c^rtaintyj  whether  the  result  will  be  a  dry 
wine>  or  a  sweetish  wine»  reseaibUng  Paxarete*  But,  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  soil  of  Madeira  is 'more  analogous  to  that  of  the  Campi^na  Felice^ 
and  thence  we  may  conclude^  that  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  its  wines  are 
similar.  Sicily,  which  is  also  a  volcanic  country,  supplies  ^veral 
growths",  which  an  ine^errenced  judge  would  very  readuy  mistiake  for 
those  of  the  former  island,  and  which  Woftld,  in  att  probability,  come 
still  nearer  to  them  itt  ^aMty,  if  more  paittS- were  bestowed  on  the  rta^ 
nuftctnre.  Arother  poinV  ^P  ceiff^idence  i^'«)bserving' notice.  BbtB 
Xerea  aad^Madeiya'are;,'  aa'  is  we)l^kdown>  inffinlely  improved- bf%eS^ 
tram|Kifted  to^ahot  cBmate;  ao^  Iffttecly  it  has  become  a  coMaioi)t:|mic<^ 
tice,  anong  the  dealers,  in  ther  ijifen4.tor  fores  the  Madeira  wJaet  b]fr« 
pocess  which  is  ahspl^tely  identio;^i  w^th  phfi  oparatjoo  of  the  famofwrn, 
it  n^y,  perhaps,  be  obj^ctecr,  thatt  the  influence  of  beat  and  ^  ligq^ 
these  liquprs,  far  from  producing  any  disagreeable  bitterness,  pnty,  reo^ 
ders  them  sweeter  and  milder,  however  long  they  may  be  kept ;  out,  then^ 
in  contrasting  them  with  the  superannuated  wines  of  the  Romans,  w^ 
must  make- allowance  for  the  ^evi6us  preparations,  and  th6  effect  of  the 
different  sort  of  Vessels  in  vrhich  they  ^ire  preserved.  1ft  Madtefra  ot 
Sherryj  but:  particularly  the^latter,  were  kept  in  earthen  jars  until  it  was 
redtKsed  to^^  consiisti^ce  of 'honeys  the^e  can  be  little  doubt,  P  conceive, 
that  the  taste.would  become  so  intensdy  bitter,  thatj  to  use  the  etpras* 
aion.of  Ckero,. we  shoidd.cqodemil  it  as  intoleral^/ — pp.  92.. 
'  All  this  is  very  plausible  and  very  agreeable;  and,  moreover, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  the  complacency  with*  whi<d>  Mii- 
d^ra  iiMiyhen<^bi'th  be  landed^in  common  rooms  to  the  Horatian 
meaaure.  But,  if-  Dr..  Henderson  identifies  the  qualities  of  an^ 
ciqnt  and  modern  Grodc  wines,  ftif[Mfn  their  community  sdH, 
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OMderii  of  the  GwDpa^a  Felice  are  ^legkimately  .descended 
&om.the>  Falernimn  family,  where  will  he  find  among  them 
thing  aldn  to  Madeira  ?  Thece  is  less  room  for  scepticism  in  the 
Doctor's  suggestion  that  the  ^  generous  vinegar'  of  the  Surrentine 
mountains  may  be  compared  to  30010  pf  secondary  growths  of 
the  Bhine»  which,  though  liable  at  first  ,  to.  the  imputation,  ot 
fMsidity»  wiU  keep  long  and  improve  by  age.  -  The  Normantine^ 
on  the  other  hoiKl,  wias  certainly  a  delicate  Claret  wine;  rand  the 
Gallic  wines  themselves  were  known  for  several  of  their  modem 
qualities :  such  as  the  violet  scent  of  the  Vienne  grape,  and  the 
rich  muscat  of  Languedoc,  But  moist  of  the  French  growths 
fell  into  disrepute  at  Rome  from  the  numerous  adulterations  of 
dealers. 

.  Many  of  the  ui^ages  of  the  ancients  ^  their  drinking  deserve 
notice.  One  of  these  would  appear  at  first-  ^ight  strange :  the 
^ciemve  dilution  of  their  wines«  To  drink  them  unmixed,  says^ 
Dr;  Henderson,  was  held  to  be  disreputable,  and  those  among  die 
Qimks  who  >»rere  ^uil^  of  such  exceiss  were  declared  to  act  like 
Scythians.  -  But,  in  truA,  before  we  feel  surprise  at  this  prevail- 
ing taste  for  thin  potations,  it  should  be  recollected  what  their 
wines  really  were.  Rendered  Aick  by  the .  continued  action  of 
heat  and  smoke  from  i]iie  Jumarium  ox  drying  kiln  over  which 
they  were  kept  for  years ;  sometimes  even  boiled  do^^:n  to  a  con- 
crete mass;  and  often  inspissated  with  foreign  matter;  they  were, 
m  numy  cases,  reduce4  to  a  state  of  syriip  or  extract,,  and  so  stroi^gly 
Mfsened  with  harsh  aromatic  bitterness;  or  even*  less  tolerable  fla^ 
vours,'that  it  was  perhaps  scarcely  possible  todnok  them  without 
4Uutioa.  This  is  the  only  mode  in  which  we  can  reconcile  their 
lirge  proportions  of  water  with  any  purposes  of  festive  enjoyment. 
Thus,  the  Maronean  wine  of  the  HoAieric  time's  was  mijied  with 
twenty  ineasures  of  water;  and  when  this^  wine,  like  man,  had 
degenerated  from  the  strength  of  the'heroic  age,' Pliny  declares 
that  it  still  required  eight  waters.  The  common  proportion  in 
the  more  polished  days  of  Greece  was  three  or  four  parts  o«f 
water  to  one  of  wine.  These  mixtures,  one  would  imagine,  could 
be  only  mild  diluent  drinks  with  little ,  property  of  exhilaration, 
atad  with  nothing  but  very  indifferent  flavours  to  neconunend  thmni 
But  we  must  still  suspect  that  Greece,  like  Rome,  had  many  a 
^Menenius  who  loved  '  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  alUy- 
ing  Ty ber  in't.'  We  remember  the  condition  in  which  Alcibiades 
i§  ushered  into  the  Platonic  banquet;  with  hia  chaplet  disosdered, 
sftf^y  vociferous,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand. '  Came  this  of  wine- 
aod-water?  And  the  subsequent  drau^t  in  which  he  is  temper 
...  V  ratrly 
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tUft.valer-^MbHig?  and  the  Symp^oium  WM  a  pioCttr^  of 
liMHig  matmera.  * 

Therk  .was  aft  elegafice  in  the  Qrerian  vamd^  hornet,  Avbieh. 
seldom  sank  iota  th®  grovelling  debauchery  that  siftUi^  th»,  gr^aer - 
msuNieca  %£  Romey  e^sf^ecially  under  the  ^ia^>Qfor0. .  The  use  of 
\v»Qe  at  the  &at^tttMBm^  o£  (he  Qreeks;  "Wm  ^raeed  by  many. 
«le^t  ap]^wrteiifiiif>aiu  Whm  they  adapted  the  wterm  cu$ttai 
of  rjadiBiiigat  Ibatr  mmlB,  tasfieM  imieiiAion  nrti^Axbaiisted  in  ther 
faafaibn  of  diek  eonchaf . .  These,  with  their  tables  aind  sideboards, 
were,  iolaid  wiii  tortoise  shells^  and  the  f«Pecfpaa  melals^ 
2»id  calhred  into  all  the  fanciful  varieties  of  deeoiiition*.  Of  thejk. 
artiati  it  may  with  truth  fas  aiimed^  that  they  embellished  evetrj^i 
thing  which  they  toudaed* .  To  the  comnonest  ut^nttb  ithey  gave 
the.  stan^  of  bemly ;  and  it  ia  frcsBi  tl^ir  ^atore^  <m>&«  atfd  vbb^, 
that. the  xaodertia  luif e  borrowed  the  happieit  modebr  for  the.  ftii>> 
nil»i:e  of  their  dinner  taUea*  The  aasoe  refineaMnl  oif  taate  which: 
fbcKied  Iheir  ddoking  vessels^  crmmA^  o^Nirflowiag  cttp>with' 
wr^ttM.flf  flowetd:  aaditwaa  the  same,  elegaiieo  off  aenkintot 
^hiek  bounds  their,  beowa  wkh  l3m  myalle»  the  in8pit>^  of  elegant- 
fancies,  and  mtiigied  in  that  myati^  dha^riet  the^  gagN^ncolom  e(j 
the  rose  with  the  pevfuM  «tf  <Ae  wtet.  Some  of  idieee  euitolM, 
might  hare. been  derjived  from,  the  Asiatics,  and  nnwte  comimim^^ 
Gated  loifae  Romaoi  ;.lMit  dietf  tme  aecoid  ipntfa  the  Qmdtm^ 
mihdL .  '  .  •  . 

/  Botb  the  Gvccian  aad  RoiKin  han^piet  waA  ushemd/im  by  a. 
dottatioB  of  Taneoa  lights  foods;  sack  aaoysteta;fgga,'  aapm^ut^' 

oame  Ihe^  first xiip-*^he  fiu</imffi,  or  dinughe  o^  mm^fnA  wiMJmd* 
bmiey.'  I^uciii^ the  subsequeirt  repast, 4he  miMee;onlifaarywiiie9 
wfoe  dn0:ik,  whde  the  li^rymm  reserved  for  thetlesaerU  The 
kinds  most  mentioned  in  use  as  dessert  winea  amOBgltfae  Grades- 
were  the  Thasaan  anob  Lleridairr  ambiig  the  Romavs  the  ^Alban, 
CieciubiiiV^dFilerDian  J  .and,  .wbeii  they  had  become  a^cauemtedf 
With  the.  pro^oe  of*  foreign  iOMmtiies,  the  Chian  and  XiAsbiaii, 
The:  pnaiusioa  'and  rapidity  with  which  dieie  wines  avere  pouped 
into  fid^e  aftevfdKfir^^  introduetioaoEthe  fdshioii,  may tUustraite 
t;he  stades  of  luxury 'thni|igfa  the  eomipt  k'epuMic  more^uriburiy 
peiiiaps  rihuaalmOitLany  other  drc^mstanoe.    Thuait  is-statedby 
Varvo,that^  Lucunua^wheua  boy^neweawGBcek  winepnesented 
the  ginests  ofleuer  than,  once  at  the.  griat '  eaeartainments :gi<^eii  hy^ 
hiaiii^liei::  hdumhm  he  ivetutnad  fjrom. fass  Asiatic  expedition;  he: 
tuxbHdf  diiteibuted  to .  the '  populace  upwanls.  of  1  lODyDOO  gaUori  • 
caBkA\\   So,.alsQ^;alOB  ^ad,'^t  inthe  hipse^if atsiiigte^eiier^ioB,^ 
.  .VOL.  xxxii.  NO.  |#ni.  9  it 
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iVWttd  Veinavibered  as  a  rare  oorditil  arid  cbiink  by  bog^ieads. 
•  G.  &^U8,late  prjfetoi',  used  to  say  that^QiiaB  "wine  waa  first  in^ 
trodoced  into  his  house  as  a  cordial^  prescribed  by  his  physician  : 
Horteti^iis  left  upward  of  10,000  casks  to  bis:  h&rJ  The 
triutRph^i  stt^pper  of  Caesar,  in  hisdictat(mhip9(as  we  are  told  by 
Pliny,)  flH>wed  with  Falemian  by  hogsbe«Mb,  aitd  Chian  1^  gul-: 
torn*  Hitherto  tlte  Romans/ lik»  the  Oiwks  of  dMS)  earlier  ages/ 
had  been  contented  with  the  alternative  of  two  kiacb  of  wine.* 
But/ ki  the  trium[dial  ba^uets  of  his  third  consfih^,  Caesar,  in- 
addition  to  Palemian  and  Chian,  allowed  the  swinish  n^nltitiide 
to  r^el  in  LeiAAaii  aikd  Mammevtine*  Aftefwarda,  ia^  private' 
pttttiest^  a  eonsideraMe  ishoiee  aeeoia  to  have  been  affcMrded  to 
the  guests*  For  instance,  at  the  Horatkit  supper  of  Nasidft^uts- 
««^whidi  ppobabfy  ^hibits  a  picture,  as  true  as  it  is  lively,  of 
a  Rommi  feast,  gi^en  by  a  person  6f  bad- taste  affecting  tiie 
mamiers  of;  people  of  superior  raidt*-^*-after  C^scuban  and  mdtf* 
fenMt  '  Chian  wine  had  becai.  ostentatiously  handed  about;  the 
lamHord  is  represented  as  oinerftng  to  Msscenas,  that  A&an  Mid 
Fmlermn^  were  at  t»nd,  if  he  ptefenred  them  :  The  readfM*  of  Jti- 
itet£4  and  Murtial  need  not  be  told  of  the  commoo'oonplaint  of 
dieBls  ancl  parasites  who  fbequented  the  tables  of  the  .hnuf^y. 
ju^tikmrn^  that  the  master.of  me  house  was  wont  to  keep  to  Urn- 
self  and  his  friends  of  rank  the  better  wiaes,  and  to  dnak  them 
mt  of  cosdy  cups/while  they  were  obliged:  to  be  content  widi 
harsh  and  r<^y  liquors,  served  out  to  them  in  c6arse  and  hidf- 
brokienr  vessels.  This  laixture  of  iwinlrngn  and  meanneas,  which 
t)ie  bowracable  pride  and  refinement  of  inodmi  mannera  vwudd 
spurn,  is  aoticed  by  the  y(Minger  Pliny^who  coi^bmis  die  report 
dt  d&e  sf^inst,  voA  evinces  >the  (g^ood  fecJong  to  be  dii^usted  with 
the  iact»  ^  He  speaks  in  the  spkit  of  na.  E^glidi  gentleman  .miiMi 
he  d^lstfes,  that  ha  sets  ev«ry  Btan.  whom  he  invites  to  his  taUe 
iqion  aievisriiiatb  hknaelf.' 

The.eitihava^imcei  of  fashioa  are  ccnfitied  to.no  age  or  dmie. 
la  Rome,  as  in  London,  it  was  tbertage  to  place  the^  highest 
vakie  on  iw^tev^  was  rafest;'aad:eh<mnons  sums '  were  JoCten 
-gvMi  for  wines  whidi.  were  liteiaHy  not  dritdcabie  fiom  age. 
Sdcb  se^BS  to.have  been  the  ease  with  the  famous  vintage  of  the 
year  C«  633^  when  la.  Opimins  N^nos  .was/conaut  and  in 
vdtidi,  from  die  gr^at  .vramrth  of  summer^  all.  die  productions  of 
the  earth  ^i^tained  an  uacommoa  degree  of  perflsctioa. .  VeUeina 
Pflfterciilus,  who  flourished  about  a  Imndiegl  and  fi%  years 
afterwwpds>  denies  that -ray  Opimian  wine  was  to  behaidinJHs 
time;  bat  bolii.  Hiny  and  Martial,  who  were  considerably  poste- 
rior to  the  histoiian,  describe  it  asistiU  te.  be  proeuvedat  die  period 
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al*  which       wrote.  fonilerJiKleed,  adfnits  that  k 

reduced  to  %he  conBislence  of  hoti^,  and  «kmld  enlj^  be-med  tn^ 
smail  qu^tities  for  flai^owring  other  \v«le9>  or  ihixihg  with  water^ 
•  The  convivial  cetemonies  of  ike  ancients  are  intepeatiog) 
cause  many  modern  obserfanoes  may  be  tracked  up  to  ^ein.  In 
die  arrangement  of  dkeir  baiM|iiets,  in  the  sucoessicm  muA  cMipd- 
sitioii  'of  their  comees^  fcc*,  tUs  coincidence)  especially  with 
FreiK^  mmnoers,  is  ,««ry  ^r^ing.  The  fi&er  wines,  which  wet^ 
emtifailed  ^between  the  remofea,  avepveserred  in  the  vin^  d'entfe- 
mets;  md  the  coup  de  milieu — *  quod  fluentem  nausieaai  coerceat^ 
-^-is  but  a  sttbitttiition  of  Itqnettr  W^the  ewecft  wine  whkfa^  ftir  the 
same^ect,  the  female  c»p4>earer  of  tiie  G«eciaii  banquet  handed 
round,  in  massive  silver,  i»  the  middle  of  ibeTepaat.  AftercKnner, 
die  overilom'ing  of  Ibe  first,  cap  was  poured  npon  the  ground  or 
table,  as  an  oblation  te  dll  tbe  gwfe,  orio  some  one  deity  in-paf^ 
ticalar;  Sometimes  smccesaive  cups-  were  dedicated  fo>  difiS^efit 
divinities;  and  the  entertainmeat  condudedwith  the  ettp'of  Mer- 
cury, invoked  as  tlie<  patron  of  the  night  and  die >dispei|oer> of 
sleep  and  airy  dreams.  .  This  was- -  always  ^  .buja^Mv^ift' it  |vas 
held  dcsDespec^l  to  offer  anything  in  sacrifice  b«t  what*  was  full 
and  perfect.  Hence  the  goMet  was  eaid  to  be  '  crownod  wtdft 
mtk^  The  wine  used  was  of  the  red  jweet  dass,^probfihlj^Jbe^ 
cause  it  was  the  richest  and  stnmgest,  or  w^lhe  em^tmmty 
dessert  wine.  '  It  may;be  remarked/  says  JOr^Headeifsfin^/  dM^t 
die  SMie  kind  of  virtne  is  still  uaed  for  sacmmental  innrDose8;^and' 
the  appelladon  of  vino  sant6,  which  is  given  by  die.lialiate  to 
their  most  luscious  growdis,  is  probably  allusive  to  this  <:urcitmH 
stance.'  ^  ^  ■  .  :  .  v 

'  It  was,:4iittbtless,  diis  usage  of  idedieating  enps  to  dWinHks in 
sooceMMH,^  which  ,  bd  die  ancients,  by  ^  easy  transition,  to  lile 
cnstem  <tf  pMgiag  each  other  :^the  origin  of. me^km '  heiddis 
five  fadioms  deep.'  The  master  of  die  leaat  began  the  round  by 
pledging  his  principal  gnestst  thatisy  he  tasted  the  wine  mid  sa¥ 
hitfed  the  company,  or  the  ^est  on  his- right  ,  haiicl^  if  >a  pienioh 
of  distbtction;  to  whom  the  cop  vras  then  (MMied  and.  vdio  was 
expected  to  finish  its  oonteots*  To  drink,  in  this  ioaanner  was 
ooasidered  a  proofvof  friendship,  and  rthe^anp  so  presented  waa  in 
fiict.the  &t<99qper  glaB»,  the  glass  of  good:  companionship  :t->r^ 
bmnper,  notwithstanding:  diat  the  wordkas  s<Mrely  puzzled  etymo-t 
logistsi  is  but  the  leaay  conruption  of  dw  old'French  Ixm  per^ 
bMn  companion;  It  was  alto  frequent  at  the leaato  bodi  of  Gieetcs 
and  Rome,.tOJi&ink  to  the  heal&  of  absent  individuals;  an  tfand 
tins .  lover  *  sighed  like  furnace'  over  his  mistresa^  name.  Respoot 
and  attachmrat  far  those  whose  mm»  wera  toasted  were  eviniced 
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Vy  tbe  groAt^v  :or  les^  i^^ndber  of  a^s  which  tbctjw'Qpps^  filk4  tpi 
^feeir  hQ|io4r#  Thm,  Dr.  Henderson  reminds  us,  opeof  the  iiv. 
tejrlocutors  .in  .a  comedy  of  Aristophanes^  boasts  that  he -has, 
emptied  sii:  hundred  glasses  in  hpfiour  of  the  gods  and  goddesses. 
A:  favourite  mpde  of  drinking  healths  was  by  taking  off  as  many, 
cups  as  there  were4ett^'§  in  the  name  proposed*  The  health  of 
for  inst9nce>  was  celebrated  witfi  glasses,  thjat  qf  Ger-- 
ipAi^ciis  with  ten,  and  so  f<^rth.  Something  analogous  to  thi^ 
are  th^  *  four  times  four'  of  modern  loyalty  and  affe<S;ion  to  the. 
foufdi  Geoi^e. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  wiiie$  and  ^onyivial  ustagl^ScOf 
the  \Greeks  and  Roms^ns,  in  order  to  say  something. on  those  of 
the  inter;nediate  ages  which  separate  our 'times  from  classical  aiir 
tiquity.  And  h^re  cannot  but  express  ofir  surprisEel  that,  as 
Dr.  Henderson's  work  is  ptofeasedly  historical,  he  has.  not  endea- 
voured liCx  cfnTy  the  chain  of  his  in^iries  regularly  through  the 
middle,  a^v  Sucb  an  att^pt  was  necessary  to  the  compl.e|ioii 
oCfais  plan ;  and  mimy  notices  might  have  be^  collected  for  the. 
purpose^.of  a  h^faly  interesting  character,  ,aa  illustrating  the  miim- 
ners  and  romai^c  literature  jof  the  middle  ages^  Thei-e  are^ 
indeed^  many  dis^iot^  remarks  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  the. 
second  .part  of  m»  Tohune  on  nipdern  wines:  particnl^ly  fn  hi» 
aoQOMi^  of  those^  used  in  England;'  But  'these  rensorks  appear 
tans  in»plac^^aiid  in  gen^^al^ imperfect ;  ami  the  long  tomsiUoib 
&om  ancient  to  modem  wines^  and  iham^rs^  certaiMy  deumded 
a  dislinct  and  mteimediate.chapter,  fta  whi<^  there  ^  ^abundaat 
materials* 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  northern  conquerors  of  Europe 
readily  adoq^leri  the  festal  cu^tbins  of  the.' more' dvitized  people 
imkom  diey  dttposseased;  and. hesidea those  coh^vial  obamsnceai 
of  die.anciesrts  which.have  descended  to  dnr  d^ys,  miii{ykithi8a8iaie 
discioveraUe  in  "the  .maiMHers  of  the  middle  ag^.whid^  haveiKMit 
vani&l^  or  anerndtii^  ain^y  *  ink)  thin  air',  before  Ihe  cs^ricio^ 
beea^  of  faihion.  The  pledging  of  -m  romn^  of  faeoltha.at  Aci 
HMMlmi  dhraer  after  the  cloth  is  ran&ved^  is^ia^eddy  begi^ing  to 
j^POfw.€[bs0kte,ind  thia  cnstoni,  gdodty  and  heiiibfiil  ad  it  is,  ,  will 
m  M  probebttitg  he  iatteJ^  for^potten  m  the  polite  ^bcies  of  the 
»ext  generation.  Our  dtecaided.  maniieiv»^  ^kfm  like^.t^i  dfo^MS 
to  ii^riors.  The  cereisnay  among*  jukesftois  laS  deooratiag 
the,  cwine  cup  with  flowers  wasickfody  net  bom  in  '^Ihe  daik 
fimeats  of  QeijtB^j^'  the  eleganee  of  the  laicy  suffiqeady  be4 
tray^d  its  Ijttociatt  origii%«  We  may  learn  Aoik  'ijle^  old  EaUiaiix 
how  tfae  gentie  knight  tumwed  wdi  Bovvers  tbe  wassail  bowl  which 
hefil«dgedtoliii.kulye4ove;  aodthe  genecattOB  is  passing 
j|way  may  almost  remember,  U^hi^n  this  bye-gone  usage  of  the 
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•  iK]}>te  and  the  chivalrous  Was  yet  retained  to  giace  the  rustic  femH 
at  haFVQs^Jiome.  But  if  we  Would  now  seek  for  a  lingering  trBCe 
of  this  early  reiinemetit^  we  must  descend  fbt  lower  in  tlie  scale  df 

'Society,  to  discover  it  only  in  tbosie  wreaths ^f  ivy  orilowers,-^»4iich 
in  some  places  still  serve  as  tbe  tavern  ^tgn  where  wifie  is  to'  ^ 

sold.  "  I  :  I 

'    The  use  pf  hot  drinks  continued  to  prevail  very  generally  among 

all  dasses  of  people  so  latp  as  the  sixtetendi  oentury^    This  tdst^, 
^too,  was  derivied  from  the  ahcients^  with  whom,  and  esp^oially 
^Romans,  it  had  been  quite  a  passion.    At  Rome»indeed>  the  very 

name  of  the  houses  of  public  eatenainn^ent  had-  its  origin  in  the 
^sale  of  hot  drinks ;  to  pbtain  which  all  citizens  who  had  no  regnlsh* 

establishinents  used  to  resort  to  the  ih^rmopoUtt,  as  tbe  mode^^s 

frequent  their  coiFee-iioubes. 

'    The  taste  of  the  Romans  for  mixed  potations^  such  as  wine 

•  fiavouFed  with  honey  or  aromatic  sub^tance^s,  was  transmitted  fp 
tlie  conquerors  of  their  desceiidants.  It  became  later  a  favoiirite 
practice  also  to  correct  tlie  harshness  and-  acidity  connnion  to-  tbe 
vdnes  oif  the  period  by  spicing  them.  When  thud  compounded, 
the  liquor  passed  under  the  ^<eneral  namcof  piment;  jirobiibly, 

^says  Dr.  llendei*son,  because  prepared  by  thepigQientarilol'  4p<^ 
'&ecaries,or  rather^  wie  should  opine,  because  the  spices  were  soM 
^by  tliose  persons ;  for  it  was  customary  to  serve  the  'wine.  ^nd 

•  spices  aeparately,  that  the  guests  tnight  themselves"  mix-  them 
at  will ; — a  practice  which  our  author  has  failed .  to  observe, 
thougii  Froissart,  Olivier  de  la  March,  add  oAer  authors  of  the 
middle  ages,  J)erpetually  notice  it.  One  kni^t  oould  tic^  do  ano- 
fter  khi^t  more  honour  than  to  kPld  his  spic^-plate*. 

''Of  thbsi^  spiced  wines,*  says  Le  Grand  in  his  Vie  privee  des  Pranf  ois, 
.  ourpo^  of  the  thirteenth  century  never  speak  witbotit  rapture,  And  as 
an  exquisite  luxury.  They  considered  it  the  master-piece  (ft  tstttohe 
'able  to  combine  !ti  one  liquor  the  strength  and  flavdur  of  wine,  with  tfie 
■sweetness  df  honey  and  the  perfume  of  the  most  cofetly  m^m^les.  A 
.  banquet  at  which  ho  pki^ntiWas  served  would  have  been  thojogbt  wiMit- 
ing  in  the  most  essential  ardcle..  .  It  was  even,  allpwed  io  th^  ivonks  iti 
.  the  nidndsterioB  on  particular  days  pf  ,the  year*  Biit  it  yvm  w  voiuptttoiis 
a  beverage,  and  was  darned  so  unsuitable  to  the  members  pf  a  protessi^ 
which- had  forsworn  all  the  pjeasures  of  life,  that  the  council  of  Aix-|^- 
Chapelle  (A.  D.  817.)  forbade  the  use  of  it  to  the  regular  clergy  except 
on  days  of  solemn  festivals.* 

.,  Tb^  varieties  of  piment  in  most  use  were  the  IJyi^pperas  a^id 
Cterfy:  the  former,  which  took  iti^  nam?  fro-qa  a  paiticuter  sort 
of  li^^g  called  llippocjfates'  sleeve,  through  which  it  w^^  stj^aiiied^ 
appeal^  |c>'have  beofi  indifferently  either  red  or  iKhite  win^  and  aro- 
matics^  ^e  Jattpr  a  cWret  or  mixed  wirt«  with  honey,  aimil^^ly  aea- 
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;  soned*    Dr.  P^gg«  ba«  ijupted  a  curious  receipt  pre^^rved  by  Mr. 
AsUe,  VfluQb  givps  direct|on9  bow  *  to  make  Ypocrasse ^or  lords 
with  g}'i|ger,  9y0amon,  and  graynes,  sugo.ur,  and  tuiesoll :  and ^or 
i  comjfi{  pepfilL  gy nger  caoiell,  longe  peper,  and  claryfFy ed  honey.'  It 
^wa3  drujxk  ^  ^  ff^^X  entertainments  between  the  cour3es^  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast.   Clarry,  on  the  other  hand^  was  drunk 
either  fasting*  or  as  a  composing  draught  {ai  niglU^cap)  before  re- 
.  tiruig  to  jest..    Of  these  medicated  liquors,  the  only  kind  still  in 
Mse  which  deserves  mention,  ^s  that'  insidious  infusion  of  toasted 
S^yiUe  prances,  and  3ng«ir  in  lig;ht  wine,  which  is  known  by  the 
io^niQ  of  bishop.    The  precise  titles,  however^  of  this  delightful 
.ti|>ple  ^r^  marshalled,  with  admirable  respect  for  dignities  by  a 
German  amateur.    He  lays  it  down  that,  when  made  with  Bur* 
gundy  or  Bourdeaux  wine,  it  is  bishpp;  when  old  Rhine  wine  is 
;  u$^,  it ,  receives  the  nanie  of  cardinal;  but  when  Tokay  is  pre- 
(^m,  Why.th?n  it  is  worthy  of  b^ing  called  after  die  pQpe  himself. 
.^^  .  The  \^r^eties  of  genuine,  wines  used  in  the  middle  ages  may 
^  nfX[t,e|^9^^  our  attention.    Our  own  old  romantic  and  narrative 
,P9€^  is  full  of  allusions  to  them;  but  Dr.  Henderson  ia  correct 
in  his  caution^that  the  notice  of  their  names  does  not  always 
.imply  tha^  they  werie  all  imported  into  England.    Much  of  our 
rude  literature  pf  that  penod  consisted  of  translation;  and^  in 
.  copying,  circumstances  connected  with  the  manners  of  other  na- 
;  tipus,  mention  would  be  introduced  of  iirticl^s  not  in  English  use. 
,  Our  early;  poets,  too,  were  fond  of  making  an  ostentatious  displi^ 
;of  t)ieir  knowledge  bv  giving  long  catalogues  of  the  natural  and 
.arti^cial  products  oi  various  countries.   To  the  .  present  point, 
however, — these  enumerations  may  at  least  satisfy  pur  curiosity 
what  wines  were  in  use  in  one  part  or  other  of  Europe,  if  not  in 
^England  itself,  or  in  any  named  country. 

,  '  From  the  Bataille  des  Vins,  one  of  the  fabliaux  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  we  may  gather  an  idea  of  the  wines  most  in  repute  in 

^  France many  of  the  modern  growths  .may  be  discovered  in  the 

.lisl and,  among  them,  those  of  Epernay,  Hautvilliers,  Chablais, 
&c.  are  particiilai^ly  specified.  The  Rhine  wines  are  as  old  at 
least  as  the  twelfth  century;  for  in  diat  age  the  Johannii- 
berger,  still  the  best  of  them,  wa»  made  by  die  monks  of  the 
abbey  of  Joh^nnisberg.  The  banks  of  the  Moselle  were  fringed 
vritb  vineyards  several  centuries  earlier. .  Dr.  Henderson  remarks 
that  the  choicest  wines  in  the  middle  ^es  were  raised  on  lands  be- 
longing to  the  church :  for  the  rich  chapters  find  monasteries  were 
always  more  studious  of  the  quality  thtun  the  quantity  of  their 

,  vintages ;  and  hence  the  praise  of  vinum  theologiam.  But  he  htts 
omitted  a  material  explanation  of  the  fact.  Tne  monks  wei-e  not 
only,  as  depositaries  of  all  lh6  learning  of  thff  times,  them^vts 

'  most 
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^mt  dolled  k.  ih^cidluiie  of  tbe  yni^  and  the  nuuutfeiPliile  of  its 
jfiic^;  but  they  were  akaio  every  respect  the  best  landlords/ alid 
naintained  the  happiest  dependants.  Respect  for  the  church  get 
nerally  saved  their  lands  from  devastation  iii  feudal. broils;  there 
^vas  more  security,  in  their  cultivadon;  and  they  would  naturally 
jcommunicate  some  of  the  results  of  study  und  experience  in  ruhd 
economy  to  their  vassals.  To  return  from  this  little  digression, 
the  Burgundian  wines  \\'ere  sdsp  early  in  high  repute ;  and  it  wiui 
doubtless  not  without  good  reason  diat  the  dukes  of.  Burgundy 
were  designated  as '  les  princes  des  boos  vinfl/  The '  Cfasc^ign©^' 
wines  were  likewise  highly  prized;  apd  here  it  Biay  be  said  oi 
France  generally,  that  ber  wines  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
flavour  in  all  ages,  classical,  romantic,  and  miodem :  while  t})o^ 
of  Spain  have  been  equally  distinguished  for  strength  and  se^^ily 
in  all  these  epochs.  JDr.  Henderson  should  hay^  told  hi^  readecf 
from  Froissart,  that  the  knights  of  England,  in  that  no<m-t|de^of 
chivalry,  the  reign  of  our  third  Edward,  disliked  warring  in  Spain^ 
becaiise  of  her.  fiery  wines,  which  they  complained  burnt  up  tbeiff 
livers,  and  aggravated  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  weight  <4> 
theif  anoour.  But  they  gr^tly  commended  the  geniol  Wsl  a^ 
mellow  wines  of  fair  France. 

The  wises  of  Italy  would  appear,  notwithstanding  Df.  Heiw 
derson's  opinion  (p.  £80.)  .  to  have  been  at  this  epoch  Jft  tit4# 
foreign  Hse ;  perhaps  they  were  seldom  €;xported  from  a  jaotmr 
try  whose  conunerc^al  wealth  increased  its  hqme  consui^pti<Hi» 
But,  the  crusades  had,  as  be  correctly  sta^s,  introduced  a  ge^ 
neral  taste  over  Eur<^  for  the  Greek  luscious  wines;  apredi-* 
lection  wbieb  loi^  contintied  like  thfit  for  sweet  compoimdsi 
Cyprus  and  Candia,  under  the  sceptre  of  Venice^  supplied  thi| 
whole  of  Europe  with  the  finest  diessert  wines.  In  the  formet 
island  the  ko^^  of  St,  J<dm  had  a  domain  or  commqn4^ 
whiqh  the  choicest  sweet  wine  was  made;  and  he^tccf  that  grow!^. 
of  Cyprus  acquired  the  name  of  Cpmmendariju 

But  the  wines  most  in  repute  in  the  fourteenth  century  may  be 
learnt  from  an  enumeration  in  the  metrical  VomfMEice  of  the  Squtr^ 
of  Low  Degree. 

'  Ye  shall  have  mmney,  and  mdiaeByBe^ 

Both  ypocrasse  and  vernage  wioej^ 

Mount  flose  and  wine  of  Grekej.^ 

Both  algrade  and  respicc  ^ke  j 

Antiocbe  and  bastarde, 

Pyment  also,  and  gamarde  5 

Wine  of  Greke,  and  muscadell^ 

Both  clare,  pyment,  and  RodMbU^ 

'The  reed  your  stomake^  defye^ 

And  poUes  of  osey  set  you  bj^* 

q4  Of 
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MfAvtietjne,  a  Greek  wine,  named  fr<im  Malvaigidi  in  the.Moraa^ 
ffQ/m  iT^hence  ^e#Ur/m«^  grape  originally  tame ;  Vehiage^  a  Tiib«- 
«an  wine  of  bright  goliicHfi  colour ;  ^  Mdnte  Rose^  Greek  Mu8ca<ieiy 
Autmch,  i»  aho  pynrnit,  jpocrasse,  aiid  tlar6,  speak  for  themr 
belves;  A)grad6  ^fas  of  the  Algar?e«,  and  GUmarde  of  GFonada; 
Jl^helle  was  the  port  fnotn  which  .the  wines  of  Giiienne  and 
^oitbu  werfe  ftiraiight  to  England ;  Osey,  or  Osoye,  (a  corruption 
ik  'AoxoiSiy  wa$  of  AIsaee^*^-HAIs^tiaQ  wine  ;  Hespiee  (vin  rap6) 
was  wine  TOade  of  tHibrttised  gnq>es;  asid  Bastard,  dbout  whiidi 
Dr.  HenderjSM  U  p4lz^ed/was  certainly  a  Spanii^  wine. 
*  With  respect  to  the  early  use  of  foreign -wnled.  in  thia.coiiiitry:> 
^  ititeredU^se  with -the  northern  provinces  of  .Ffahoe  after  the 
{9<orhiftn^otH|ue6t,  iSisd  inore  est^eciaily  the  acquisition  jof  G«ueniie 
1^  oittr  Hent7  IL,  naturally  feciUtiifted  the  intreriiictmi  of  French 
^nes  into  &ig|and5  dnd  an  active  trade  witti  Bourdeaux  com* 
itt^nced  kt  die  latter  period.  Aher  this  our  statute  hooks  abound 
>rifb  enactnients  regarding  the  importation  of  Fueiich  wines  5 
vHudi;  barbarouisily  conceived  a»  ih^y  were,  still  mark  the  extent 
Irtid  activity  of  ;the-cemmerc«.  It  reached  its  height  under  Bdward 
III.  .when,  Froissart  relates  that,  upon  one  occasion,  a  fleet  of 
tfbove  'two  hundred  merchantmea  came  for.wiAes  from  England 
%o  Bourdeaux,  then  the  seat  of  the  Black  Pfin^e's  ff<^eirMiient. 
In  the  Slime  age,  the  wines  of  the  Rhitie  and  of  the  ;Moselle  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  largely  imported.  It  was,  however,  upon  Gas-^ 
DOHy  that  the  EngUsh  chiefly  depended  for  thehr  fevourke  sup* 
lilies  i-^Jarets  and  oAer  light  wines, -Mfiich  seem  to  have  resem- 
bled g^ienilly  the  modern  growtks  of  4he  same  country.  But,  in 
Ae  followm^  reign,  the  strong  wines  of  Spain  had  certainly  also 
fouttd  their  way*  largely  into  Engiish  ase,  notwithstanding  the 
knightly  abhorrence  of  Ae  country  and  its  p<Malki^^  for^  as  Dr* 
Henderson  haa  remaiked,  we  find  the  Pardonere  in  Chaucer  ut* 
lering  a  caution  against  them  —  .  ' 

*  Of  which  riseth  soch  fttmosite,  * 
'     .         lliat  whan  a  man- bath-dfonk  draughts  tlire. 

And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  ChepCf .  ■ 
He  is,]])  SfMid,  isi^  at  the  %omm  of  Si4^.*  - 
The  Spanish  wines,  however;  continued  to  grow  in  English 
favour,  until  early  in  the  srxteerith  century,  when  they  had  almost 
superseded  the  milder  growths  of  Prince  in  gene^ral  estimation. 
Perhaps  the  dissolution  of  political  bonds  between  England  and 
her  dependant  French  provinces  might  have  dimiQished  the  faci- 
lity of  nnportation,  and  tlie  cpfisnmptiou  of  Bqurd^aut  wine.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  pag^s  irf  aw  jdrg(j«iati»ts  are^  fi\ll  of  evklence 
th^t,  io  the  reigns  of  Sizfd)etlr  ai»d  JatAespI. '  ybMH  sack  was  the 
'  /  only 
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•Qcciftsitoed  extr^odrtfioary  tootroversy  |U|io9g;:annoiatar8  Mcl«H>all 
ai»li^l«ai^s;L\¥e  s^gtee  wkh  Dr j  H^^deliofi  dmt^^e  truth  lies 
aeiurer  th^  gMifuce  ihAn  basi  geoerally  been  iimgiued.  .But  we 
have  no  kisuileto  fiecompaoy  fa^  wer  the  beaten:  tti^ek  of  inquiry , 
and  QMfeSt  hasten  to  the  conclOfipn^:  that  the  wor^-^^priginal^ 
applied  lo  oertein  ^irhite  wioes  pf  Sp««B  and  wa»  i^^re^  &  corrup- 
tion of  5€3c^%  or;i«c#  ^igotfyiag  a  dry  Wine;'  4|id  that  it  .afterwet<|s 
.caise  to  indud&iii  its  geperic  term,  not  only  the  pnxli|ce:of  Xofos 
--t-pvobabfy:the' original  saek—but  of  Malaga  aiid  tk^  Clparic^, 
wcdi  imhweys  and  other  Mrhite  wine^^  which*  bowe^r  sweet  ip 
tbemselviSBf  ac<)ifttred  in  coviolon  a  sub-astringent  ta^te  from  being 
.ptpepared' with  gypavivi;  and  wtre  «1I  reaiarkable  for  dur^diilily  and 
itr^ng'tb.'  And  Ibece  is  tio  rdaaon*  f^  supposing  tfalit  these  win^s 
.had  then  «r«|]ffeKfnt  diarac^r.  fromithat  which  now  distinguishes 
them.    .       ,  ,  :  V 

But  . if  aaok^  were  in  such. general  request^  ll\ey  !il^lre  Very  far 
front  beii^'th^  only.vartelies  of  wine  in  ^tommoU  uae'asaong  oitr 
aace«tors  to  due  figes  wbich  we  have  jiiat  quoted*  >  HarrisoiiXll^ 
Ubgshed's  Ghconiclee^  vol;  i*  p.  l67»)  sa^rs^  that  diene  .were  wsed 
:in  England 'above'fifty'-six  feorts  of  Freii^,and  t>ther  foreign  bght 
-wioes>  besides  thitty  kinds  x)f  ItaJiaov  6rt<Sian,  Sfiwpasfa,  Cjemanan, 
on  which  be  isets  more  account '  b^caitae  of  thw  sixength  and 
yAvae and  he  looaely  oeckooa  the  atidiial  ^ou^umption^  of  wines 
.of  all  kiods  in  Engkund  as  esceedii^  twenty^  thirty  thousand 
tuns.  Indeed  the  abundant  ittlfodMetioa  of  wine  into  onr  isiand, 
-in  th^<sSxteedth4^tttry>  BUist  *ppewr  to  us  very  remarkable ;  as  is 
jdsD  enmnoiis  qimntity'd]4uj9ik  upon  partioul^  occasions^  At 
the  entUrontzalioafcaBtoC  Nevil,  An^bishop  oif  York,  in  the  sikth  ' 
year  of  Edward  VL  one  hundred  jUml  of  wiae  were  consumed. 
'His  'prcdeeerfsor  is  reportM  to;  have  used  yeor^  eighty  tuos  of 
idaret  alone  in  hfs  house;  and  tlie-amiual  ooMMnptiein  of  .witie  in 
-the  establishnient  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  under  Elizabeth  ei^ 
,Qeeded  tmatytfoilar.Mtt. 

Of  diese  vari&fties  of  wine^  the  different  sacks  however  still  hk- 
.Anilely  surpassed  all  the.  rest  in  general  estimaftion;  but  among 
.these  dse  pnhfic  taste  varied  in  its  preference. .  .About  the  end  of 
Jhe  stxteibth  pentnry>  Caoary  sacks  came  into  W>^ue*  and^  before 
:lhe  j|paialdle  of  the  followii^  agey  appear  to  hax^  entu'ely  avpigrseded 
Ae  mmoi  Sberries ;  aild  although  their  nimeis  :now  aloHMt  fot- 
-^oHeaambng  iis>  the.growtha  themselves  are  oftm  iniposed  uposi 
•die  Ebaiish  euuikets  for  Madeira.  '  .Of  this  .wine/  says  Howell^ 
in  his  iSimiliar  Leitters,  *  if  of  any  otiber,  juay  be  veri6ed  ilw  merry 
jsKlnction^  that  good  wihe  ui^keAk  gxiod  bloody  good  blood .  cause  th 
gdoai  tomoiurs^^good  htimourac^itte  99od  thoughts,  good  thoiighl^ 
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bniig  forth  good  works^  good  works  carrj  a  niaii  to  heavm)  ergo, 
good  wine  carrieth  a  man  to  heaven%  If  tliis  be  true,  surely  more 
EngHsb  go  to  heaven  Ais  way  than  any  other^  for  I;think  there  n 
more  Canary  brought  to  England  than  to  all  the  world  besides.' 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  taste  for  Canaries^shared 
the  fate  of  former  fashions ;  and  the  light  wines  of  France  reco- 
iiered  their  sway.  Champagne^  Burgundy;  Hermilage»  witii 
Hockheimer,  or  *  Hockamore/  grew  into  general  notice  at  this 
epoch;  and  claret  especially  became  again  a  favouiite  potation. 
But  the  long  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  created  another  and  most  re- 
markable revolution  in  English  drinking.  commercial  inter- 
course with  France  was  suspended;  and  the  red  wines  of  Por- 
tugal flowed  into  the  «mpty  conduits  of  the  Bourdeaux'  trade* 
Then  came  the  reign  of  Portland  the  *  Metbuen  treaty/of  which 
we  have  all  heard  lately  more  than  enough;  We  now  approach 
our  own  times*  The  introduction  of  die  wines  of  Madeira  into 
English  fashion  is  of  more  modem  date  than  die  Oporto  trade. 
It  is  w«vthy  of  remark  thut  diough  Madura  bad  supplied  our 
sttwiiBo  ^sinoe  the  time  ^f  the  Protectorate,  ito  wines  were  not 
4Meught  into  general  use  in  this  country  until  the  middle  of  die 
Imt  century.  '  Our  oflicers,'  says  Dr.  Henderson^  '  who  served 
in  the  West  Indies  and  became  aequainted  witb  the  excellence  of 
the  Madeira  wines,  are  said  16  have  introduced  on  their  return  that 
'^mtftif'iimiirfm^t^mm  whMi  hai  since  continued  to  prevail  in  thb 
country/  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  present  long  peace, 
the  fashionable  intercourse  with  the  continent,  and  tbe  late  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  w  ill  in  part  expel  the  Strong  wines  of  Spain,  Por^ 
tugal,  and  Madeira  froip  ^r  markets,  And  revive  sonong  us  that 
taste  ISm*  the  light  kiil^mSBahm  and  the  Rhine  was  onc« 
j^immmMX  with  our  ancestors;  [  '  it 

After  Iwmng  thus  occupied'  oitrselves  with  the  historical  part 
of  Dr,  Henderson's  treatise,  we  cannot  afford  mudi  room  for 
strictures  on  the  remaining  part  of  his  book,  which  is  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  wines  of  the  present  day,  dieir  manufactures, 
«ualities,  and  other  matters.  The  few  readers  who  mi^  have  any 
idbsire  to  enter  into  tiietc  researches  will  find  them  treated  at  length, 
and  with  suffieieat  accuracy,  in  the  volume  itself;  and  we  shall 
merely  run  over  d^  geographical  divisions  of  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  for  the  sake  of  offering  a  few  general  remarks.  Adopting 
the  same  order  as  Dr.  Henderson,  we  be^n  with  the  wines  of 
France,  the  most  favoured  country  in  theumverse  for  the  produc* 
ttidii  of  the  grape,  and  tliat wherein  the  gifts  of  nature,  in  this 
^fpBCt,  have  been  best  improved  by  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
^Mms.  ^^9M§tmlk^^  ^  Dr^  HeodersoQ  remarks, 

^       A«l>aMi^^        tfae^  jvoiid;  bill  he  i3  correct  in  h|s 
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<lua)iiicalion  of  ihe  praise.   In  matij  of  tlw  depatlmetfte  wUch 

ought  to  yield  the  finest  v^ine^  only  inferior  kinds  are  profiuredt 
and  this  proceeds  entirely  from  a  feuKy  mode  of  cultivatton  aiui 
nianageqient.  The  poverty,  igtiorslnc^,  o^*  prejudice  of  liu)  wine- 
farmers  prevent  thenv  from  ad<)pUiig  better  methods;  and  it  is 
'  only  from  the  celtal^s  of  the  great  eapitalists  or  iBdepetideiit  pro- 
prietors that  the  first-rate  liquors  are  supplied.  1bu$»thougb» 
as  Chaptal  has  triumphantly  observed,  the  whole  sunny  .^paaae 
of  France,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renees, presents  a  succession  of  fertile  and  beautiful  vineyards, 
producing  the  most  agreeable  wines  of  Europe  in  iaediaiiilible 
profusion,  yet  it  is  only  the  grovi^  of  Champagne,  Burgundy, 
Dauphiny,  the  Lyonnais,  und,  nbove  all,  the  Bordekns,  that  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned  with  entire  cominendatioa ;  whde  those  ef 
.  Languedoc,  Roussillon,  Provence,  and  other  southern  dsstoist^. 
.  enjoying  unrivalled  advantages  of  diimite  and  natural  skulitiOQ, 
are,  notwithstanding,  more  reinarkable  for  strengtli  than  flavoitf * 

The  wines  of  Champagne  are  distinguisi^,  from       sHe  of 
the  vineyards,  into  river  and  moti^^aiVi  growths:  the  fottMr  being 
for  the  most  part  M'hite,  the  totter  red.    The  brightest  and  moit 
sparkling  of  these  wines  are  seldom  the  best,  though  4ie  most 
captivating  to  an  unformed  taste.    The  effervescing  qusihty,  a 
consequence  of  in>perfect  fermentation,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  defi- 
ciency in  true  vinous  flavour;  and  the  small  portion  of  aleohol 
which  they  contain  immediately  escapes  from  the  f;roth  as  it  riles 
to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  die  aroma»  and  leaving  on)y  a  vapid 
;  liquor  in  the  glass.    Hence  the  still,  the  creiumttg  or  slif^y 
.  sparkling  Champagne  vrines,(cr^a;£9,  orikmi-mouBseys^^m  Mfe 
highly  valued  by  connoisseurs  than  the  full  frothing  kinds  <gf1iiM{- 
mausseux).   The  former  will  keep  for  years,  the  hilter,  as  mif^t 
be  expected,  8m9  iounediately.   Of  die  sCill  white  wines,  ti|e 
best  is  that  of  Silery,  so  called  because  made  on  the  estfte  of  the 
Marquess  of  SilleiY*    It  was  originally  bmight  into  vogue  by 
the  peculiar  care  v4tieh  the  Mar^chale  d'£^tr6es  bestowed  on  its 
manufacture ;  and  (fence  it  was  long  known  as  the  Vim  de  fa 
Marecha/e.    Next  to-the  Sillery  may  rank  the  white  ^wmes^  of  Ay, 
.  fomous  for  their  delicate  pine-apple  aroma  and.  flavour,  end  their 
.  sparkling  br^btness,  but  best  when  only  slightly  creaming,  aoid 
not  full  frothing.    After  these  the  white  vintages  of  Haiftyilliens, 
Epernay  and  Pferry,  and  the  red  produce  of  the  Clqs  St*  Thieriy, 
near  Rheims,  may  rank  in  suece»ion.    But  the  red  or  mountain 
Champagnes,  though  of  .^(HkI  colour  and  body,  are,  on  the  whole, 
.  less  esteemed  than  the  white :  the  pink  (Ch^pi^ne  rpse)  dififers 
.  only  in  the  qianufacture  froi|i  those  Aat  are  ccA^irless^  it  is  ii^ 
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i'^cmA  of  IfosMbii,  abd^  in  Tact, never  liad  any  thrng  to  entitle  it  to  a 

In  die  beginning  <ji  the  lasrt  century  a  ridiculous  controversy 
lirosB'io*  the  French  ^hools  of  medicine  on  jhe  comparative  merits 
i  of  the  wides  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy.  The  angry  discussion 
-<;o]ptinued  at  intervals  until  Ae  year  1 778,  when  a  solemn  decree 
.  in  ftvour  of  Champagne  was  pronounced  by  the  Faculty  of  M^- 
'  4km!t  at  Paris.  With  the  professional  justice  of  tfie  verdict  we 
-jjjietetfd  n<k  to  interfere;  we  abandon  *  the  dietetic ^ualities^  of 
,  Burgtttidy  to  their  fate.  But,  for  richness  and  delicacy  pf  flavour 
•>«id  perfume,  we  will  still  hold  by  the  C6te-d'Or,  in  spite  of  all 

♦  the  fathers  of  physic  and  aH  the  canons  of  science.  Yet  he  who 
-  tiottld  regale  his  senses  with  Burgundy  ftiust  jiot  confine  himself 
ito^is  side  of  thfe  cliannel.  The  fact  is,  that  the  best  red  growths 
i-of  Ae  difetrict — ^the  R^man^e  C^nti,  Chambertin/Qos  Vougeot, 
,  Btbbd^urg  ietiA  St.  George — ^re  all  of  such  exquisite  delicacy, 

that  tfi«y' will  iK^  endure  exportation.  Indeed  none  of  the  finer 
Brirguttdy  winest^S  bear  reinoval,  except  in  bottle;  and  even 
"then  they  are  apt  to  contract  a; bitter  taste,  or  to  turn  sour,  ex- 
■*  cept  trejrted  wltn  the  most  assiduous  care.  But  feven  were  tlie 
choicer  growths  of  lutrdier  constitution,  they  are  produced  in  too 
Ismail  quantity,  and  are  too  urgently  in  request  in  France,  to  an- 
swer much  tiiore  thaft  ^rtie  home  demand.  Hence  what  we  call 
Bui^undy  in  England  is  oifly  the  costly  refuse  oif  tlie  red  wines  of 
the  piwince.  -The  vi^hite  '^^hfies  are  much  less  excellent  than  the 
rad,  but  srtitt  deserve  t<5  be  mentioned  with  respec^t:  particularly 
those 4Df  Mi;)nti'achet,4bl-  their  high  perfume  and  agreeable  flavour; 
ar»4  the  Goutt^d'Or  (though  inferior)  for  its  splendid  amber  tint. 

In  passing  frohi  Burgundy  to  Dauphiny  and  the  Lyonnais, 
we  shall  have  the  sam6  rem^  to  repeat  of  the  finer  wines  of 

*  these  pw>viiices' — that  they  6re  seldom  drunk  in  England.  The 
first  of  <bem,  arid*among  the' first  in  the  whole  world,  are  those  of 
rtie^  ^tieyards  ^hich,  covering  the  soiithern  aspect  of  a  gravelly 
hill,  oveAang  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  about  twelve  miles  from 

^V^ilcricei    It  is  from  the  HEliMlfirGE^  tVhicH  s*till  crowns  the  gra- 
'  tike  siiibmits  ^ith  its  ruins,  that  the  vineyards  have  derived  their 
celebrated  name.    The  red  Hermitage  is  known  for  its  full  body, 
'^rk  purple  colour,  and  exquisite  perfume  and  flavour,  resem- 

•  bKng,  TOt  exceHi^g  in  poignancy,  that  of  the  raspberry.    Its  white 

•  greKvths-are^'  perhaps;  less  precious:  as,  indeed,  white  growths 
'  al^nost  always  are  ihtm  fed/Hvhere  both  are  the  produce  of  the  same 

district,  nrtie  cblour^g  niatter,  \vhich  is  contained  in  the  rind  of 
the  grape,  carrfils*  witii  it  to  the  wine  both  aroma  and  flavour, 
which  arc  lost  in  ^he  ibmiulacture  of  the  paler  liquors.  Cf6te  lt6tie. 
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respectively,  tlie  gipwtius  pf  %  Her^iUge : ,  they  are.  boway^r,ia-; 
farior. .  But  we  ar^  ii>sepi^bly  ^xit«ndii^.pur  remarks  l>e>'<;y[Kl  cpiu- 
pass/^i>d  must  pass'with  a  more  ^ap^4  glw^  o^^r.lb^  ^»?M?iPg> 
vineyarji^of  France.  Qf  (:be  prpiuce  I^gi^^do^  Ronssi^oH; 
and  Prov^i^(;e,  we  sh^ll  say  littlp,  ej^qf  pi  to  r§p^t  from  Dn  fifao- 
dersot^,*  thaj  i|  is  for,  ffOi|i  l?eing  >vb^  il^  o?fgl^t  be,  r^qdered;  m^A, 
that,  by  ii^udicioi(9i  cukttre  ^odtre^t^pe^t,  most  of  thes^  r)ed  wifies^ 
are  made  to  tiesemt^e  thpi»p  of  Spahiia  dpej|>  aod  4bid^  colou^^ 
fiery  streugl^i  and  coafBeness*  Yet  our  ^tuthor .has  not  al\^sly^  donei 
them  jusftice,;  for  we  have,  fpjc  instan9e,f  tasted  in  its  purity 
of  the  gro^tli  of  St.  Gewge  d'Orqi^Sj  ^ear  Mp|itj^eUier,,di^p*i^s^ 
by  liim  a&  only  '  a  gpod  ^ible  wine^'  ^^^b,  far  i^Uiieft^  pf  bp^Jii 
delicacy  of  fl^vpur,  and  it^  yelve^,  jrepope^  tbe.  flalfi|e^  nijl^bti 
almost  chaUei^  qprnp^titipn  with  Her^it^e*  '^ha  ^tFC|9||k 
Rous^llons  ar^  generally  ^ploy^d  f^pr  .9ti^eng|hei3^Agi.th^  J^Vt^ 
growths  of  the  Boixlelais^  .and  are  good,  if  no|  for  that,  for  littfe 
else.  But  th?  wbit^  Mvi^^caidipes  of  Langiiedoc  ai>d  I{.oii§siUQn« 
on  the  chores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ar^,  deservedly  fsuBoua^r  ai^; 
>ye  neetf  only  mention  the  well  J^no^Y|l  najji^sof  FrtH^gnar^  L^mplr 
and  Rive'saltes,  wbicb  are  amoi^  the  very  finest  liwi^us.wj^^/iAi 
the  world.       ^  -  ;  .  '      ,  j       •  .  )  i 

must  be  bri^f  in.oiir  nptieeof  the  3prdela«9>tliH9iPgMtSt?i«i«i9^ 
n%kl  alohe  deserve  a  sqpiarafig  pap)pr>  -  Tbe.prificiipal  .vinet  t$%^^ 
of  this  district  arediyi(fed  into  those  of.M^PP,  tbe^.Qravei^i,  JRaJtiift 
siqd.  Uj§  Vignes  BlancheSf  The  Medpjc  ,vi«eyards^jwbicb  e^Mbeod; 
from  Boftxrdeaux  northwards  ovpr  a  «^wdy  a|>d  c^lcareouA  loaoijr. 
produce,  d)^  wines  w^<?b  bavQgiyiP  immortality ^tpth^  nson^  of: 
Chateau-Margaux,  Lafitte,  and  Latour.*  The'^i:a;v^  ja|§  tbe^  gya* 
VeHy  si»ls  southvyaird  of  the  4ame  <jiiy  ;^vjing.tb^r,nj(]iwfe4^),the 
white  wine  which  they  yield  :  Jt^  die  Ha«t  Bri^n,  tb(e,b^ti.pjw-: 
haps,  of.  the  Bordelaia  red  wii*efi,-rrtbougb  Dr^  IJpttderflW  wHl 
not  have  it  «>,'-^is  ^so  the  fwspduce  pf/tfie  ewe  i:?gip%  1^ 
Falua»«  bed  of  rich.  s^Uuwal  deposits  )^x^H^m.ih^  Gwq^^ mAf 
D^rd<^n^,.  affords -siron^r;  and  nvHjp  deeply  iqqI^i^  g9<iw 
than  thdae  of  Medoc,  wiUi  wh^h.  tbey  are  a49u^time«  laiinglsdu 
Bfit  being  b^  a|pd  rough  .wden  .n^vtr^  and  ,v\f^U  ada^ited.for  sea*^ 
cmitiag^>  tbese.are  the  vvinas  wbicii*  under  ^  o^  Yv»s\is 
Cavgmm,.  are  seat  to  th^  K^t.  Indj^,  tp  m^i^  ^e  d^maud  fori 
clardts.in\lliat  isountry*  The  V%p«e  Bhmcbes,  jor  dry  white  vriiwii 
district,  is  ldi<^wa  for  its  Sauteim,  Bato9ac>  S&c^  j     .  , .  . ;  .  » 

•  TbB  fines  ifed  wines      ^..BordslwL  /aoe^  tbei>nftos.t  perfecti 
wbioh  JFraAoe  produces  :  ithough  canlai«ing  Jittk^  il.cohol,vtte 
kee^  vHell,  and  even  im^^v^erb)^  remofv^l  jaiKl  aa  cutigsnalj 
fdtwntation  is.  coaipleteb.  if  ti[ie.  «u))aerquei»ii  n\timq^n\mt:  be. 

judicious. 
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jiidieioiis,  ll^  are  much  less  snbjeiit  io  •dhc^ws  ^asid  aci<)il3r4ian 
diose  of  Burgundy.  But  here  ag^uktuoman  in  Et^land,  while 
he  sips  his  claret,  dreasti  ^at  he  is  drinking  Chateau-Margaux 
or  Hstit  Brion.  The  real  ^juantky  of  the  finer  grovi'dis  is  so  incon- 
siderabte  that  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  supply  a  tendi 
part  of  ^at  whtdb  usurps  their  name:  little  cent  he  exported, 
and  |w;rhaps  none  is,  in  its  purity.  A  bottle  of  the  best  witie  is 
a  rarity,  for  which,  even  at  Bourdeaux,  the  bon  vivant  is  content 
Io  pay  shi  or  seven  francs.  But  for  the  English  maiiLet,  the 
aeeoadftiy  ^growths  and  '  vitis  ordinaires'  of  Medoc  are  bcmght 
dp  and  mingled  with  the  rou^ier  grewdi  of  the  Palus.  Ande;^^ 
Ais  compound  will  not  reaeh&e  proof  ftn'  ooar  fire^rinkeni; 
because  our  mouths  have  been  seared  with  br^died  ports,  l^re 
must  be  in  Bourdeaux  a  particular  manu&cture  felled  travail 
ffAngleterre:  diree  or  four  gallons  of  the  inflammable  ink  of 
Jdicairt  or  Benicarlo,  with  half  a  gallon  of  stum  wine  and  a  dash 
^  Hermitage,  to  every  hogshead  of  Medoc.  That  the  mixture  hds 
bsen  suffered  to  remain  ^liltless  of  brandy  is  a  miraele;  for  dke 
<!ry  iulKMig  us  is  still  «s  of  yore,  in  less  temperate  tunes,  '  claret 
ftwr  b<^s,  port  for  men>  but,  if  ye  would  be  gods,  teandyM  Yet 
Jlow  few  even  of  the  best  kinds  of  the  mixture  imported  nnder  the 
aame  of  claret  the  wine^iealers  will  permit  us  to  drink  without 
Mbse<]ueBt  adslteration,  Dn  Henderson  has  not  informed  his 
Maders*  We  <mly  mention  a  fi^ct  of  notoriety  which  lie  has  omit* 
tlBd,  that,  before  the  late  reduction  of  duties,  the  wholesale  impor* 
tation  piiees  of  daret  in  t^  London  miurkets  varied  from  six  to 
foity^ite  pounds  the  hogshead.  Tl^  perimitations  by  which  these 
M«  ^mingled  for  the  retail  purchaser  are  as  various  as  the  hundred 
quaHtie^  of  the  tiquon 

We  shall  have  no  temptation  to  linger  among  the  vineyards  of 
Spain,  and  little  more  to  say  of  their  p^roduce  than  to  exf^-ess  our 
detestaticm  of  the  whole  class  of  their  dull  heavy  red  wines.  >  Wbe^ 
ti^n  they  be  knovm  as  Tinto,  Alicant,  Benkarlo,  or  Catalonian — 
vbbether  they  avow  th^nselves  in  dieir  own  fierce  -nature-^otr  are 
ktefitly  and  muid^rously  preseiU  in  chiretg~or  conspire  vrifh 
br»idy  to  impose  their  liquid  fire  upon  hs  in  the  guise  of  port*^ 
they  have  all  our  hearty  condenmation.  Yet  Spain  has  eveijr  rich 
gift  of  nature  for  the  produdtion  of  excellent  wines.  An  .Engbah 
traveller  in  Granada,  in  1^809>  found  red  wine  of  the  counlry,  in* 
tiie  house  of  a  native  gentleman,  equal  in  delicate  flavour  to  Bur- 
gundy. But  the  owner  had  been  eompelled  to  send  bottleft  for  it 
to  1^  viile]»rd  to  pvevent^its  being  transported  to  him  in  sheep- 
skin^ aineared  with  tar;  and  surrounded  by  whole  fiMrests  of  oorkf-' 
trees,  he  was  obliged  to  in^rt  his  corks,  as.  well  aa  his  botlka^ 
ftxHU'EnglaiMt!  Tne  principal  vineyardsof  Xeres  ave  in  the  havb^ 
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of  Frendi  ahd  Ebgliisli  settlers^;  and  to  ^is  circtunstfiiice  done 
may  the  impr^TeHient  bf  the  produce  in  late  years  be  attributed^ 
In  Spain  generally,  except  in  the  conunerciitl  towns  and  monaste- 
ries,  cadLS,  and  bottles,  and  wine-cellars,  are  almost  unknown;  the 
wine  is  caurelessly  and  dirtily  pnade,  rarely  kept  to  acquire  age; 
when  it  is,  instead  of  mellowing,  it  can  only  beicome  muddy  mA 
nauseously  impregnated  with  the  rancid  flavour  of  the^heep-ekiu. 
Some  of  thesweet  growths,  and  those  of  Malaga  particulm4y,  it 
is  the  fashion  to  praise;  but  we  shall  laud  none  of  them.  Of  all 
iht  wines  of  Spam,  we  shall  rescue  only  one  from  iudgment,  and 
ttat  shall  be  &e  dry  old  white  wine  of  Xeres.  Whether  it  be 
known  for  pure  Falemian,  or  *  merrj  sack,'  or  simply  for  your 
palemodeni  Sbmrry,PasqttiFs  Palinodia  saitk  justly,  that ' 
'  iThe  life  of  mirth,  and  the  joy  of  the  earth. 
Is  a  tap  of  good  old  ^erry/ 
Yet  it  is  monstrous  that  even  this  fine  wrine,  so  powerful  in  itself, 
should  be  defiled  with  brandy ;  and  if  the  quantity  do  not,  as  Dr. 
Henderson  asserts,  exceed  three  or  four  gallons  to  the  butt,  it  is 
several  years  before  the  wine  recovers  from  its  influence  and  de- 
velopes  its  own  oppressed  flavour.  The  vitiated  taste  of  the 
English  market  is  the  only  excuse  for  the  merchants ;  for  the  wine 
itself  cannot  require  the  admixture.  Indeed  even  in  its  mellowed 
slate.  Sherry,  containing  nearly  a  fourth  part  by  bulk  of  alcohol, 
is  too  powerful  except  in  moderate  quantities  for  healthful  e»- 
jlE)yment ;  and  if  we  still  cling  to  the  national  pasision  for  strong 
Manors,  it  is  only  because,  in  our  cold  and  damp  climate,  there 
wiH  always  be  a  majority  of  days  in  which  the  fighter  red  wines 
4f  France  wil(  not  sit  quite  pleasantly  upon  the  stomaeh  wididut 
a  cushion — three  or  four  glasses — of  old  Sherry  or  Madeira^ 
Periiaps,  to  confess  the  truths  we  are  old-fashioned  enough/ of 
the  two  rather  to  prefer  the  latter ;  though  the  pi^judice,  we  know, 
is^i^nmng  against  it.  But  who  that  has  lived  in  a  Warm  climate 
does  iidt  know  that,  under  an  East  or  West  Indian  sun  for  exam* 
pie,  a  dail^  modicum  of  Madeira  is  the  stafl'  of  life t— maintaining 
the  fainting  stamina  of  the  European  constitution;  tiie  nerve  of 
manhood,  and  the  milk  of  old  age.  - 
'  Of  the  wines  of  Portugal,  we  had  almost  resolved  to  say  not  a 
SyHabte ;  lest  we  should  he  betrayed  into  thread-bare  discussions 
on  the  '  Methtfen  treaty,  and  ^Ae  ImpoBcy  of  high  duties  on 
Fretibh  wittes/  Yet  we  do  abkck  it  a  serious  evil,  no  matter  how 
jprodlue^  OF^  how  far  reMdiable,  that  thetfational  taste  should 
mve  baisottie  habituated  to  die  brsuMfied,  fiery;  deleterious  pota* 
liods  wllidi  are  known  as ^'comifton  port;'  und  that,  as  fien^ 
dCMOil  aceursti^  states  ^e  c^,  *  the  man  of  mod^ate  fortune; 
whor  ptmdu^te  for  daily  use  cask  of  good  ordihary  French 
•  wine. 
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1)600 |)er.c€ail.'  ThisjtAx  may  iMm:b«)7Q0  per«e«fc*  ligi^'i  hnt 
.  stiU  the  main  evil  Qxiilts  for  the  coasuih^  :  that  fbe  market  is  not. 
Qpto-to  ijus  .^jiml  C!(»i9|peti^on  of-Freacb.ai;i)d  PortitguQ&@[.Mriii0s>;: 
t^  the  gemuoe  puppij,  of.  got>d  Ppioito.  ia  notdEio^9ly:flQd  «tt-^/ 
tfiiij)r  iLiiieqital  to  the  demmd  which  tb^' piotoctian.  odc^aionau  fdr.' 
ii^;., and  ibM  evBtf  txsnpt&tion.is  therefbi^c  'crbat^Nl  tpniiti  it  mtlit 
^alUiinous  imshs  and  to  coyer  thd  aduJieratioo  wth  exceastVe^aiH. 
titles  of  hraiuty..  That  thegenuioQiriiie-r-iKittiteattanu&^ttre.of, 
Qfiorto  or  Lohdon/:butrthe  pure  groU^  ofthe  l)!ouro**-a9-e*celf-j 
leat^maay  a  campaigniAg  .coonoiBaeiuf  can  testify,  who  kafi  dEutskf 
itjiUYthe  apot^ aiidin*ever recogni^d  Port  miheliviljmlloi^hody,* 
exquisite  flavour,  and  seducing 'miIA»e<» 'of  thfiinatiBre  Jiqvi6r*j 
But  after  the  ^a4B9ix^>:^  and  :adHUeE^4i(^^)  t<>:5vhi<!^^  choice 
wine$of  the  Alto  Douro '  are .  8«A>3eoted»  tO  reduce  ithem  to  the 
Port  ^tandardf  it  .would  be  just  as  r^asoi^at>Ie  to  expect  th^ 
ili4|uo)r  to  bf  ^od»  as  to  hope  to  preserve  the  d€ji^::k»i9  qu^litifssi^ 
ti^d  iimneasqrghly  tq  inaeafc  the  quantity,  of  true  Bui-gtindy— n 
of  Romance  Con ti  and  Clos  Vougeoi— ^lirowiiijg  the  infe- 
rior yins-du'^ays  of  the  provipce  into  one  immense  y^t  witlv  them.^ 
I)^  tl^e  marl^et  were  thrown  (fp^n,  if  the  Porti^eze  gro\yer  ancl 
ipercfaant  vi^ere  reduced  bf  competition  p9  atte»4.tp  the  .im- 
poroyement/of  j^eir  produce,  and  to  s^nd  it  uncorrupted  ^o  our. 
cellar^,  yve  suspect'  they  would  £nd  a  fu1|i:sale  for  the  ba^ks. 

of  the.  Poitro  will  hoD^tjly  •  jipld»  Ap4 '  l^oy^^.^V^r  the-  pdliticiaa 
J:hink>.the  conaym^r  m^^t  regret  th^t  th^|  winpa  of  EHro^' 
^re  f^ifly  ^%  befojrq  hi^n  .fpr-hisf ,chpic^ ;  and'^at  hijs^  ptea-- 
f^res  mu3t  be  taxedi  t^e;^  ^ice  Jiiot  rated  accordii^  Ho  their  v^l^e 
that, Jn  $ho^,  iq^e^  of  pi^e'duty  upon  all  Ff^^nch  :wpiep.^  h^  n^y- 
ig^t  iMifcbase  per^ii^iion.ta  4rinji  the'iffei^i-glVlwtN  jit  a  pv^ 
s^ewhat,proportione4  to  tbe^r  ofi^ijpl.oopt.  ^  ■  .  .  ^ 
,  The  wines/of  Qer^^^y  ^nd  $Hi|gar^fprnj*j;l|e  i^xt  divi^ionqH 
J>r^  H^iid^sonls  worV  Qf  the  fori^r,  th^i  ;cla8»:  ojf  RWl^ 
aloiji^  deserve  ipentipp  f^t  their  t  excelle^cf^^^nd  very  ^iflg^^,iKi^ 
4ur^.  Jt^ifis  floug  tfee  cgiyrse  of  that  t^Vfsr/b^tvveen  Ment?^  2Mw4 
Coblentz,  that  these  are  chiefly,  prodj^oedi  ^§m  the  ^^treain  ia 
f50|>fined  on  \>oth  side?  by.|^%  upl^.ds  of  str^t^  p^opitio^^^  ta  the 
grape*  covered  yvith  ent^n^ve  vi^afds,  suppi^tp^g.  a,{n|i9(ier0ua 
^p^latipp..^  giving  ,  an  ^r  of  ri^iness  ani  s^jpiMioR  to  the 
#^rtery  'wWqH  fprpw  an  agrfiesJ)le,cfli^rast  t^e  fuii^s  of; feudal 
Hl^ri^<?(3nepiitbat..<WQyw  jlh^  principal  J^eigfet^^ . :  Xfee,  ch(»Q^af 
vi^tages  ofriijp  country,  how^yer,jpe.^qirfiRed  toja^^wU  di^fPl 
4?a}Jfed.tb0  W^mg^i  ^ni  to  the  yin^yar^s  ^f  HoisJ^fiW.  JvWdi^ 
Jhi^h.  lying  W  the  river  Mayp,  axe  ^»^^^lly  c\^9^^P^f^h 
as  b<^ing  x>f  like  n^^ur^  g^A:  n^^ly  of  Uiq  pam^-  ei^celleocef 
.  ^  Hence 
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Hettee^tdl  th^  tmt  sorts  of  the  Rhine,  wnes  faave  leBg  iNeh  emf 
founded  in  this  <;oiiQti7  under  the  general  name  of  Hock ;  'wlule 
Rhenidi  has  beeome  the  distinguishing  term  of  disrepate  fin*  iiH 
ferior  grow^.  Tlie  qualities  peculiiur  to  these  growths  are  >vielt 
known,  and  appear  to  form  an  exception  ,to  all  received  chemical 
theories :  so  sharp  in  flavour  as  often  to  ^occasion  an  unfoimded 
Suspiciosi  of  acidity,  yet  highly  agrees^le  and  abounding  in  deli^ 
cate  aroma;  containing  veiy  little  alcohol,  (usually  not  above  ten 
.  per  cent^by  volume,) yet  dry  and  sound;  a^d  so  e^^emely  durable, 
that  they  will  k^p  and  hnprove  for  almoi^  an  indefinite  number 
of  yeai9*  It  was  this  durability probably,  that  introduced  the 
nngular  custom  of  storing  the  Ilbine  ivines  in  vessels  of  enormous 
magnitude.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  great  tun  of  Heidelbei^ ; 
it  was  thfirty  feet  in  length  by  twenty  in  depth,  and  was  yet*  almost 
quailed  in  capacity  by  some  others,  for  herein;  lay  a  point  of 
rivalry  among  tne  great  proprietors.  This  method  of  preservii^ 
the  winq  had  pediapsits  advantages  for  the  stronger  kinds;  but  it 
was  essential  to  keep  the  vessel  always  fdll>  either  by  replacing 
each  quantity  drawn  off  widi  newer  wine  of  similar  growth,  or  by 
throwmg  in  washed  pebbles  to  fill  up  the  void.  In  the  last  cenr* 
tupjr,  ixk  want  of  such  precautions,  the  residue  of  a  cask  at  Stras- 
bourg, bearing  date  anno  Dom;  1472,  was  found  to  have  become 
diick  and  sour;  which  would  not  pei4iaps  have  occuiTed  if  it  had 
be^n  bottled^  Oif  the  growths  of  ^tiie  llhinegau,  the  best  are  the 
Johannisberger,  before  referred  to,  the  Riidesheimer,  Grafen- 
berger  and  Steinberger :  tlie  better  kinds  of  the  Moselle,  of  simi-. 
lar  species,  may  rank  between  these  and  the  inferior  Rhine  wines. 
Of  Hungary,  extensively  a  wine  conhtry,  the  produce,  though  it 
might  be  excellent,  is  generally  bad  from  defective  culture  and 
management.  But  fame  claims  an  exception,  for  Tokay,  imperial 
Tokay.  Of  this  peculiar  and  luscious  product  of  the  halAliied 
gfapes  of  a  district  round  the  town  of  Tokay,  all  of  us  have  heard 
out  few  tasted ;  for  the  wine  bears  an  extravagant  price  even  at 
Cracow,  where  the  chief  deposit  is  established  foi*  the  markets  of 
Poland  and  Silesia.  The  old  wine,  or  vino  vitrawno,  is  so  highly 
valued^  that  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  wished  to  make  a  pre- 
sent of  some  to  the  ex-king  of  Holland,  the  stock  in  the  imperial 
hilars  was  not  thought  sufficiently  aged ;  and  two  thousand  bottles 
were  obtained  from  Gracow  at  senen  ducats  the  bottle. 

We.  cannot  follow  our  author  through  his  account  of  the  wines 
of  Itsdy  and  Grreece. 

*  Could  nature's  bounty  ^s<y  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surdy  blest/ 

If  it  depended  only  on  the  conspiring  circumstances  of  a  favour* 
able  soil  and  genial  climate^  the  growths  of  both  these  countries 
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Arnold  lie;  as  every  due  tnay  condeivluinost  eacriklit;';ttlit/jMriibI< 
ifery..fe;w  excefrtions,  dieir  indifferent  qunUty.aeryes;  only  io^p^^4i^ 
in.  the  strongest  liglit  the  ineifficacy  of  alKoqtural  ^dVantdgN  .w^r 
but'  the  cQncurrence  of  industry  and  good  goverqment  in  mc^n; 
The /wines  of  Tuscany,  where  agriculture  generally  iSjwe.U  con- 
dii:cted;  are  better  than  the  reist,  particularly  the  Montepukiano ; 
and  the  Aleatico  and  othar  niuscacfines  perhaps  deserve  ^a  similar 
conunendation.  .  But  these>  as  w^U  as  the  famous  X^acriina  Cbristit 
.which  is  made  tn  small  quantities  and  chiefly  reserved  for  the  royal 
ceHais  .at  Naples^  are  better  known  beyond  the  Alps  by  ^ianje  thati 
in  jreality.  Sicily  shares  the  reproach  of  the  nei^bourii;^  con^ 
uecUiii  What  mi^t  be  made  of  its  produce  may  be  learnt  from  the 
;$p^ciinens. of: Marsala  and  Mazzara  which  are  nj^t  with  in  this 
countty>  But  the  Sicilian  wines  w,hich.we  import,  are  generally^ 
disguised  and  poisoned  with  the  execrable  brandy  of  .the;  isknd  ; 
and  this  attempt  to  give  strength  to  weak  wines  must  always 
utteriy, extinguish  their  flavour.  As  long  as  the  practice  prevails, 
it  is  timeless  to  h^^  for  improveipent;  even  though  the  hills  at 
tb#  &>ot  of  mount  ^tna  be>  as  described^  one  vast  vineyard  pro- 
ducii^  great  varieties  of  vrtne.. 

-  We  ahall  pass  over  the  author's  chapter  On  die, wines  pf  A^a- 
detra>  fOr  it  <^oatains  nothing  new »  neither  shall  we  find  much  to 
detaiti  ws  in  the  little  which  he  has  to  bay  pn  those  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and,  of  Persia.;  Yet  the  national  importance  of  our. 
South  African  colony  sun^ly  demanded  nioPe  detail  as  well  as, 
greater  a^ttention,  than  Dr.  Henderson  appears  to  have  given  to 
this  part  6{  his  subject  He  is  well  ^dified  to,  have  afforded 
8<>u)Le  pro^table  instruct^  to  the  coloQists>  but  we  can  only  per- 
ceive that  he  has  thrown  out  one  useful  hint.    The  Cape  wines. 

be,  good :  they  are  (except  t}ie  sweet  growth  of  Constantia). 
^  b^  as  possible.  And  this  appears  to  proceed  principally  from 
the  vineyards,  being  injudicion^j  placed  on  the  riclier  h>w  soils, 
inst^d  of  being  conmied  to  the  drpier  and  more  rocky  lauds.  '  It 
is  fortunate  that  the  latter  abpund  in  th^  newly-settled  districts* 
The  Qbsitinacy  and  mistaken  ^piijity  pf  tl^e  Patch  farmers  have 
hitherto  prevented  any  improvemeult  jM  the  choice  of  situation; 
the  abundant  crop#  which  they  niiae  upon  a  subsoil  qf  argillaceous 
loam»  c^taining  rich  aUi^tial  clay,  oflfer  stronger  temptations  to. 
their  short-sighted  avarice  than  any  regard  to  the  qufdity  of  die 
produce  can  counterbalance ;  .  apd  hence,  probably,  as  much  as 
nom  a  slovenly  manufacture,  arises  the  earthy  flavour  of  Aeir 
irinefl.  Among^tbe  £ii^sh  colonists,  this  evil  may  be  remedied 
by  the  OMUfc  judicidM  choice  of  laiKl  for  vineyards,  while  the 
richtr  iMjb  mqr  be  worked  more  properly  and  scarcely  less  pcrofit* 
aUy  Ibr  0^r  crops*  If  fine  grapes  could  secure  good  vi^ine^  both 
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that  of  the  Cape  and  of  Persia  would  be  ej^cellent  No.  where  ^ 
.the  fryit  more  beautiful  than  in  the  former,  and  the  kismlsh  of 
Ispahan  and  Shiraz  and  Casvin  has  long  been  reno\vned»  The 
whie  of  Shiraz,  too,  must  9nce  have  been  good,  if  Chardin  were  a 
xonnoisseur ;  for  we  remember  that  he  compares  it  favourably  with , 
the  vintages  of  bis  own  country.  Butfrom  whatever  cause,  it  wil^ 
no  longer  bear  the  most  distant,  comparison  with  generous  Ma- 
deira or  delicate  Burgundy,  to  which  it  has  been  likened;  and  it 
.deserves  only  to  rank  with  the  common  white  and  red  growths  of 
the  Cape* 

But  if  Dr.  Henderson  has  thought  it  necessary,  to  extend  his 
inquiries  into  the  distant  east,  merely  to  notice  the  wines  of  Per- 
sia, which  are  little  known  and  less  to  be  valued,  why  has  he  ut- 
terly omitted  to  mention  any  of  the  growths  of  the  great  wester^ 
continent  ?  We  cannot  pretend  widiin  our  limits  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  but  America  surely  merited  a  chapter  in  his  work, 
Its  northern  countries  give  abundant  promise  of  offering  nume- 
rous wine-growing  districts. .  ITje wild  vine  is  found  almost  every* 
where  in  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  and  even  of  Canada^ 
and  it  flourishes  luxuriantly  on  the  ba^ks  of  the  Mississippi  ^nd 
as  far.  north  as  the  shores  of  Lake  £rie.  The  blant  of  the  Medoc 
territory  b4«  been  introduced  into  culture  at  Philadelphia,  and 
said  to  yield  a  wine  there  which  sufficiently  resembles  die  inferior 
growth  of  the  Bordelais  to  encourage  perseverance  in  the  expe- 
riment. Some  of  the  French  settlers  in  the  southern  back  states 
have  also  succeeded  in  making  tolerable  wine  from  the  wild  grape. 
Bvt  in  New  Mexico  die  culture  of  the  vine  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  the  sweet  growths  of  Passo  del  Norte  in  particiir 
lar,  are  already  celebrated  in  the  new  world.  In  Califoriiia  also« 
where  the  missionaries  die  last  centnry  introduced  the  European 
plant,  a  great  quantity  of  good  wine  is  raised  of  the  Madeira  kind. 
In  various  regions  of  Spanish  South  America^  notNvithstandinjg^ 
the  obstacles  which  the.  policy  of  the  mother^ountry  constant^ 
opposed  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  her  colonies,  wine  has  long 
been  .made  in  great  abundance.  Lima  is  the  seat  of  a  consider* 
Itble  xommerce  in  the  native  growths  of  Peru,  of  vyhjch  those  of 
Lucomba  and  Pisco  are  in  gieatest  reauest  Thpse  also  of  the 
valley  of  Suamba,  in  the  province  of  Arequipa,  are  in  great  esti- 
nqiatiopi.  in  Cbil6  th^  vine  grows  exuberju^Uy,  ainl  the  country 
contaips  numerous  vineyards,  of  which  those  of  Cuyo  rank  first  iq 
their  extent  and  the  quality  of  the  produce*.  These  wines,  pria- 
.fcipaU|r:of  the  mi  strong  class,  are  carried  across  the  Andes  \q 
Buenos  Aytes,  a  distance  of  a  l^ousand  miles,  and  they  afford  the 
principal  supply  to  all  Paraguay,  We  regret  that  Dr,  IJe^d^r^pn 
has  not  deemed  it  wcHrdi  while  to  make  some  in<pines  i^tp 
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matters;  .for  the  real  quality  of  wines  which  the  new  world  is 
capable  of  producing  is  a  question  of  increasing  interest  and  im- 
poUance  in  many  points  of  view. 

Of  Dr.  Henderson's  next  ,  chapter  on  the 'wines  used  irt  En^- 
land^  we  have  already  spoken.  But  we  have  purposely  omitted 
to  mention  one  part  of  it  which' may  stand  alone  ;  and  we  shall 
now  close  our  remarks,  with  a  point  of  s6me  interest  fo^  Ac 
finglish  reader : — we  mean  the  ancient  culture  of  the  vihe  in  this 
island.  We  shall  not  care  to  inquire;  with'  Dr.  Henderson,  whe^ 
ther  the  vine  was  planted  in.  Britain  while  yet  a  ,Rqman  colofiy. 
We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  was;  but  the  question  of  th^ 
precise  date  of  its  introduction  is  unimportant.  It  is  certairf, 
however,  oil  the  testimony  of  Bede,  tliat,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  at  least,  the  country  exhibited  vineyards  oti 
k  few  spots.  They  are  mentioned  iti  the  laws  of  Alfre(t  and  othei* 
early  documents ;  and  Edgar  makes  a  gift  of  a  vineyard,  at  Wycet, 
with  the  vine-dressers.    After  the  Norman  conquest,  many  new 

?"  lantktions  seem  to  have  been  made;  and  among  other  places,  at 
Jhenetone  in  Middlesex,  at  Ware  in  Hertfordshire, — and  in  thfe 
village  of  Westminster.  Even  Holburne  had  its  vineyard,  which 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely ;  aiwf, 
^hen  die  buildings  of  the  city  extended  in  that  direction,  gave  the 
name  to  a  street  which  still  exists.  To  all  tlxe  greater  abbeys,  irl 
the  south  of  England  at  least,  vineyards  appear  to?  have  been  at 
fater  epochs  attached.  As  these  monastic  edifices  were  generally 
placed  in  fertile  apd  well  sheltered  vallies,  the  choicest  exposure 
for  the  vine  might  be  fomidin  their  vicinity ;  and  many  of  the 
monks^  being  foreigners,  would  naturally  be  familiar  with  the  best 
toodes  of  culture  and  the  means  of  overcoming  the  disadvantages 
of  the  climate.  But  the  account  of  William  of  Malmsbury 
in  incontestible  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  vineyards  were  general 
in  England.  He  praises  the  fertile  vale  of  Gloucestershire  in  par- 
ticular, as  yielding  abundance  of  excellent  wines  scaircely  inferior 
in  sweetness  to  the  wine&  of  Frande.  It  is  well  kiiown  that  it  ha^ 
been  cotitended,  that  we  should  translate  vina  cider,  and  ^neafe 
orchards ;  but  in  a  subsequent  passage  the  same  chronicler  distin- 
guishes apple  trees  and  vines  as  the  diflerent  growths  of  the  same 
domain,  and  describes  the  vines  as  either  trailed  along  the  ground 
or  trained  on  high,  and  supported  on  poles.  One  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  to  mistake  all  this,  yet  it  has  been  mistaken^ 
But  a  thousand  other  proofs  of  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  middle  ages,  might  be  adduced  if  necessary.  Domes- 
day book  gives  freqlient  evidence  of  the  distinction  between  poma- 
ria  and  There  was  a  virteyard  in  the  knag's  little  park  Jrt 

'Windleso^e,*  where  wine  was  made  pletitiftiHy  so  late  as  the  reigtl 
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of 'Richard  II.,  and  paid  in  tithe  to  the  abbot  of  Waltham,  then 
parson  of  the  parish.  {Stowe,  Chrou.  p.  1 43.)  But  the  most  deci- 
sive evidence  of  all  is  furnished  by  the  archives  of  the  church  of 
Ely,  wherein  we  have  an  account  of  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  for 
two  or  thj;ee  yeai;8 :  even  the  number  of  bushels  of  grapes  sold  i^ 
recorded,  as  also  the  value  of  the  wine;  arid  it  is  noted  that  in  on^ 
unfavourable  year,  no  wine  but  only  verjuice  was  made.  It  was 
probably  this  unoprtainty  of  climate,  virl^ich  checked  the^cultiijp  of 
the  vine,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  when  foreign  wines  were  impor^4 
in  great  abundance^  the  home  manufacture,  of  inferior  quality 
raised  at  greater  cost  and  with  much  uncertainty,  naturally  de- 
jclined  and  soon  ceased  altogether  as  a  branch  pf  public  industry. 
,  But,  in  our  own  tiniest  ^i^jjj^g  has  been  i^.J^  still  raised  in 
^England  as  a  matter  of  ft^ijis^aj^nj: ,  ajg^d  .^iqieriment .  About 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  pir  Kt^iiiri  Wpra^  some  of 

Ihe  hardier  species  of  vines,  planted  theni  at  St.  X<awrence,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  a  rocky  soil,  with  a  south-eastern  exposure,  and 
engaged  a  vine-dresser  from  France  to  .suporinleiid  their  culture. 
The  result  was,  that  in  one  or  two  favoui  able  years,  a  tolerable 
crop  of  grapes  was  obtained  ;  but  eventually,  the  cold  sprii^s  and 
early  autumns  weakened  the  plants  and  blighted  tlifi;pr^iic;ey,  aq^( 
the  scheme  was  soon  entirely  abandoned-  TChe  arpot^  howeve^ 
selected  by  Sir  Richard,  was  not  well  adapted  for  the  experiment ^ 
for  notwithstanding  the  general  mildness  of  the  climate  of  the  Isle 
pf  Wight,  it  was  severely  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  which  pre- 
vail in  the  Channel  just  when  the  vine  begins  to  bud.  .  7?hj.£^ 
deavours  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  Painshill,  were  more  fortij^$;e^| 
and  the  account  of  them,  which  Dr.  Henderson  has  co^ieff,  V 
very  interesting.  By  good  management,  that  gentleman  procured 
a  wine  fully  equal  to  the  second  rates  of  sparkling  and  creaming 
Champagne,  which  by  keeping  gained  strength,  lost  its  efferves- 
cence and  sweet  flavour,  and  acquired  the  dryness  of  old  Rhine 
wine.  Some  that  Mr.  Hamilton  kept  sixteen  years  became  so  like 
old  Hock,  that  he  declares  it  might  have  passed  for  such  to  any 
one  who  was  not  a  perfect  connoisseur.  This  wine,  in  its  Cham- 
pagne state,  was  pronounced  to  be  excellent  by  very  good  judges, 
upon  whom,  it  passed  for  the  foreign  growth.  It  was  then  sold  to 
wine  merchants  nXjifty  guineas  the  hogshead,  and  retailet  by  them 
for  French  wine  at  from  four  to  six  guineas  a  dozen.  But  Mrr 
Hamilton  makes  grievous  complaints  of  fatal  May  frosts  and 
mouldering  wet  summers. 

That  by  diligent  attention  and  skilful  management,  some  very 
respectable  imitations  of  the  secondary  growths  of  foreign  wines 
might  be  raised  in  this  country,  will  not,  therefore,  admit  of  a 
doubt  j  though  it  can  never  be  done  successfully  from  graphs 
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^ipditecl  on  trellises  and  v^alls,  as  is  sometimes!  alte^nptect^  H^. 
M'Culloch  (Art  of  Making  Wine,  p.  228)  has  shown  hdt«r  good 
cail  be  made  from  the  unripe  fruit,  tendrils,  and  even  froni 
the  young  leaves  of  the  vine}  fermented  with  a  proper  additioll 
df  sugar  and  cream  of  tartar;  and  he  appeafs  to  consider  this  dor^ 
tn(>stic  ttianufactutie  as  worthy  of  regard  m  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  for  he  speaks  of  the  certainty  of  raising  leaves  and  green 
fruit  in  all  years,  and  of  the  useful  and  extensive  results  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  cuhivatioii  of  the  vine  for  this  purpose  in  Britain. 
But,  on  the  propriety  of  forming  vineyards  generally  on  English 
estates,  we  adx>pt  Dr.  Henderson's  sensible  coticlusions :  that,  as 
long  as  foreign  wihes  can  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices,  little 
advantage  can  accrue  from  the  attempt  to  supplant  the  use  of  them 
by  the  produce  of  Eriglish  grapes,  as  of  all  crops,  that  of  the  vine 
is  the  most  precarious,  and,  even  in  some  of  the  French  provinces, 
does  Httle  more  than  repay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  Wine  coun- 
tries; it  is  true,  support  a  numerous  population;  but  die  poverty 
and  mi^ry  of  the  peasantry  in  them  arc  proverbial.  If  the  grape 
will  not  always  ripen  in  Champagne,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
it  i^ottld  do  so  in  a  climate  so  incousiamt  as  that  of  England ;  and 
to  Ihink  of  ccmverting  any  portion  of  our  com  lands  into  vineyards, 
would.be  the  height  of  folly.  In  Ncmnandy  and  Picardy,  where 
the  heat  of  the  dunnner  is  greater  than  in  England,  the  culture  of 
the  vii|e  has  been  gradually  relinc]ui8hed ;  and  all  the  more  recent 
attempts  to  establish  vineyards  in  this  counti^,  though  they  ap^ 
peared  to  succeed  for  a  time,  have  ultimately  failed. 
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East indies  in  the  Civil,  Military,  or  Naval  Service.  By  J.  B.  Gitcbrist,  LL.D.  8vo. 

..     '•  ■'  Music.^.  . 

'a. Complete  Treatise  on  the  Violoncello,  including  the  Art  of  Bowing  ;  with  easy  Lei- 
sons  and  Exercises  in  all  the  Keys,  properly  fingured.   By  F«  W.  Crouch,  of  the. 
'    King's  Theatre.  128. 

'ATreathKS  on  Harmony,  written  for  the  use  of  tlie  Pupils  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
.  Miuic  in  Pans,  by  Catel.   Translated  into  English ;  with  ^ddltidnat  Notes  atod  Ex- 
planations. 12s. 

Concert  Room  and  Orchestra  Anecdotes  of  Music  and  Mustciahs.  3  vols.  m.  Bvo,  )I. 

NATURAL  History  and  phulosophy.  .  ' 

;A  Key  to  t|ie  Knowledge  of  ^fature;  coroprisiop;  a  Brief  System  of  Natural  Pljilosophy 
and  Chemistry ;  also  a  New  System  of  Physiology.   By  Rev.  R.  T^J'^on  Bvo.  I8i. 
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Tbomat  Fitzgerald,  lh6  Lpi-d  of  Offuley,  and  Lord  Depiily  of  Trciaud>  ^  Roimuice  of 

the  Sixteenth  Ceulufj^.    3  vols.  8v6.  11.75.  "  . 

Juliana  Oakley,  a  Tale.    By  Mr*.  Sherwood.    Iffroo.  ti.  6d. 
The  lUlian  Novelists;  ^^llh  Notes.    By  Thonias Roscoc,  Esq.    4  volfc  8vo. 
Fairy  Legends  and  Traditiom  of  the  Soulli  of  Ireland.  '  Foolscap  ffvo;  lOi.  6d.  '  r 
Uontrl  Lincoln.    By  the  Author  of  the  Spy.'   3  vols.  ISiuo,  2 Is.  .  ^ 

Fitzallan  of  Berkeley,  a  Koniance.    2  v6ls.'  post  8to.  i3s. 
Shades  of  Character.   Vol.  III.  12mo.  78. 

Going  too  Far.    2  vols.  l^mo.  1?8.  '  ' 

The  Castle  Chapel.    By  Mrs.  Roche.    3  vdls.  l^mp.  2 Is. 

Gaieties  and  Gravities.    By  One  of  the  Authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses.  3  vols. 

post  Svo.  «4s.  •  ^ 

Tales  of  Ardennes.   By  Derweflt  Co&why.    Small  Svo.  86. 
The  Father  and  Son,  a  Tale.    Bv  a  triedd  fo  Youth.  5s. 
Odd  Moments,  or  Time  Beguiled.    1  Smo.  6s. 
Hans  of  Iceland.   Post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  ' 

Tales  of  Fault  and  Feeling.  By  the  Author  of  '*  Zeal  and  Experience."  3  vob^ 
10mo.  21a. 

Tremaine«  or  the  Man  of  Refinement   3  vols,  post  Sx«.  .11.  l  is.  6d.  , 
Abduction;  or  the  Adventurer  of  Major  Samey.    3  vols. . 8 vo.  21s. 
Colonel  Berkeley  and  his  Friends   3  vols.  LSmo.  18s.  ''• 
St  Hubert;  or  the  Trials  of  Angelina.   3.voU*  12mo«  iSs. 

life,  LoVe  and  Politics.  2  vols.  ISbmk  12a*  i 
De  Santillora.   4  voU.  12  mo.  24s. 

Airy  Nothings.  4to.  28s.  t' 
Fcu^tos';  his  life^  Death,  and  Descent  into  HeU,   Now  ifik  i^uattbied  IpookClie  G«|V 

man ;  with  a  coloured  Engraving.   Small  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
BaIUai^n0'«-Noy!ffiarjl.ibfary{,coaiipl«l».    lO  vols*;  <oyai  Svo.  141.  ■   <  ;  { 

LeDiable  Diplomatique,  par  QnAseienMiniatre.  8vo«,^s."<.  > 
Ckristaaa  Slbriesi  coHiaioii^  John.Wildgooiei  tbe  Po|ioher»  thi  Smuggler*  and  Good 

Nature,  or  Parish  Matters.    12mo.  with  three.Designt.by.CtuitBkshink.'  .3s.  6fl« 
Tales  and  Misoellaneoas  Pieces.   By  M.  Edgeworth  i       first  Elected*  and  .priated 

in  aa  iinifMm  editioa.  .'l^yolsi  foelKapk  4U  4s^ 
Mariamne;  an  Historioal  Novel  of  . Palestine.   S 'vols*  121D0.  I8s.,  , 
Ned  Clinton ;  or.  The  Commissary.   Coqipriaiag  Adveutacet  and  Evenits  during  the 
-  Peniosnlar  War.   3vds.l2uio.  2l8.        >     -  i 
L'Hono^  Uomme,  ou  Le  Niaia.   Par  M.  Plcard. .  3  .«ol»..  12ina.  t5s. 
The  Novice;  or,  the  Man  of  Integrity.   From  tlit^  French  of  L.  B.  Picard.  ^  vols. 

12mo.  21s. 

Don  Sateban.'or  Memoir^  of  a  Spaniard.   Written  by  Himself. .  3  vols.  249* 
The  Pictures;  the  Betrothing^   Novels,  translated  from  the  German  .of  .L*  Ti^k. 
Post  Svo.  9s. 

Tales,  by  the  0*Hara  Family ;  containing  Crohoore  of  the  Bill-Hook,  tha  Fetches,  and 

John  Doe*    3  vols,  small  Svo.  24s. 
Every-day  Occurrences.   3  vols,  post  Svo.  14s. 

A  Peep  at  the  Pilgrims  in  1636.   A  Tale  of  Olden  Times.   3  vols.  12mo.  I8s. 

Common  Events ;  a  Continuation  of'  Rich  and  Poor.'   Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Itinerary  of  a  Traveller  in  the  Wilderness ;  addressed  to  those  who  are  performing 
tlie  same  Journey.    By  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar.   Foolscap  Svo.  6s, 

Legends  of  Galloway,  being  a  Series  of  Traditions  iilustiative  of  its  Ancient  Hist6ry^ 
Customs,  Manners,  and  Local  Superstitiobs.   By  J.  Dennison,  Esq.    8vo.  7s. 

Noctes  Atticae,  or  Reveries  in  a  Garret;  contahiing  short,  and  chiefly  "original,  Obser- 
vations on  Men  and  Books.    By  Paul  Ponder,  uent.    2  vols.  12mo.  lOs. 

Death-bed  Scenes.    Royal  l8mo.  7s.  '  *" 

Ferdinand's,  Pupil.    l2mo.  48. 

Tales  of  Old  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  GrayVlnn.  Colltictcd  by  Young  Mr.  Jeft^ersoB  af 
Lyon's-Inn.    Vol.  11 L  7s.  6dL    ;   .  > 
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The  Refugee,  a  Uumance.   Bj  Captain  IK orgtttno^.    3  tqU*  l^nio*  18s« 

Choice  and  no  Clioice;  or,  the  First  of  Mav.  By  Mr$,  A.  Roift?.  t  vola.  Ifflio.  lOt. 

Tlie  Village  Pastor.    Consisting  of  a  Series  of  £ssays  on  Subjek:ts  interesting  to  tlje 

Religious  World.    By  one  of  the  AuUiprs.of  Body  and  Soul.  ps. 
Tlie  Eve  of  All-Hallows;  or,  Adelaide  of  Tyrconnell.    A  Rooiance.    By  Mathew 

Weld  Hartstongc,  Esq.  M.R.S.A.    3  vols.  12iuo. 
Debrevt's  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    2  vols,  royal 

fSmo.  11.  4s.  ifew  edition, 
^ndon  in  the  Olden  Ume*.  ..Crown  Hvo.  10s. 

it;y  Grandmother's  By  Henry  Slingsby.    2  vols.  16s. 

!nie  Twenty -ninth  of  May  ;'or,  JiJyouijPoings  at  the  Restoration.  .  By  Ephraiin  Hard- 
castle.    2  vols.  8vo^  18s.  .  '  . 

Fairy  Favours,  wiih  otiier  Tales.,   By  E.  F.  D.   Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

The 'Foresters.  By  the  Autliorof  *  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.'  8vo.  lOs.  6d^ 

ifteme  Canziani,  a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece.    2  vols,  l^^mo.  14s. 

Alfred  Campbell.    By  Mrs.  Hofland.    i2nio.  6s.  6d. 

Leonard  and  Gertnide.    2  vols,  post  8vo.   lOs.  6d. 

To-day  in  Ireland.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 

The  Travellers,  a  Tale.    3vols.  ISmo.  l6s. 
'  POETI^Y.  ,  . 

The  Irfe  of  Palms ;  the  City  of  the  Plague;  and  other  Poems.  By  .T.  Wiisou.  H^vi 
edition.    «  vols,  post  8 vo.  tl.  Is. 

Thoughts  in  Rhyme.    By  an  EasttAi^giian.   12mo.  7s.  >- 

Songs  of  Greece^   By  C.  B.  She»Wai'u    Post  8vo.  13s. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  illii««3iated  by  J.  IVterrtin,  Ssq.    4to.  and  8vo. 

Bacchus  in  Tuscany  ;  a  Ditbyranibic  Poem,  from  the  Italian  of  J«\  Redi.  By  L.  HmsflL 
Foplscap8vo.  78. 

The  Lav  of  Truth  ;  a  Poem.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce.    8vo.  6t.  '  . 

Eiiiifes,  itritteii  for  th(e.  Beiie<it  of  the  suffering  TnhabltiHtt^  of  Pordsiid  IiiUiid«.  Fvoboip 

8vo.  58. 6d.       ~  ' 
Sdect  Poets  of  Great  Britain:  with  Gritidal  N<»tices.   By  W.HadHt.  Bvo.  15s.  ' 
Odes  and  Addresses  to  Gfeart  People/  Foolteap  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 
Bnal  Appeal '  to  the  Literary  Public,  relative  to  Pope,  in  Reply  to  Mr.  RoMoe.  By 

the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. ,  8vo^.  7s. 
Poems  on  Various  Subjects » diiefly  Theatrieal.    By  WiHiam  Tbew.   8vo.  58. 
The  Poetical  Works  and  Letters  of  Tfromfts  Gray ;  with  a  Memoir  of  hts  life  and 

Writings,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    2  vols.  cre«m  8tro.  15»» ;  ^ff^  pape'» 
THe  Vi8«<m  of  iiades.   To  which  is  added,  the  Visi<m  of  Noos.   Ilbolscap  8vo.  68. 
The  Idyllia,  and  other  Poems  that  are  extant  0I  Bicm  and'Moschos ;  translated  f*om 

the  Greek  into  English  verse.   To  which  are  added  a  few  other  Translations,  witii 

N<^,Critical  and  Explanatory.   llSrooi  6s,  6d.    •  '•  ^ 

Songs  of  a  Stranger.    By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello.    12mo.  78.  6d. 

Travels  of  My  Night  Cap ;  or.  Reveries  in  Riiyme.    With  Scenes  at  the  Congress  of 

VeroiMU  •  By  the  Author  bf  *  My  Note-book.*   «vo.  ^s. 

 POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  E^OMOMY. 

A  Corrected  Rejiort  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Feb.  15,  1825,  on  the  Motion  for  Leave  10  bring  in  a  Bill  for  tlie  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Associations,  in  Ireland.    8vo.  2s.. 

T6e  Evidence  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  given  before  the  Committees  of  the  House's  of 
liiH'ds  and  Commons,  by  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  other  wit- 
nesses. '  8vo.  J  2s. 

Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland  ;  addressed  by  J.  K.  L.  to  a  Friend  in  England.  8vo.  84^ 
Prbceeidings  of  the  Catholic  Association.    8vo.  8s.  6d. 
JUal  Grievaiices  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.    12n)0.  Ss.  6cl. 

Letter  to  tlvc  Proprietors  and  Managers  of  Canals  and  Navigable  Rivers,  on  a  New  Mode 
» of  drawing  Vessels  by  a  Locomotive  Engine  Boat.  By  T.  Grahame,  Esq.  8vo. 
Reasons  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws. '  6vo.  4s.  . 

Sketch  of  the  Pecuniary  Transactions  of  Palmer  and  Co,  of  Hyderabad.  8yo.  2s.  6d. 
The  Two  Minas  and  tlie  Spwiish  Guerrillas.   Hvo.  4s. 
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The  West  IncBa  Colonies ;  the  Calumnies  and  IV^representafioiKr  orculited  ifftmt 

them  by  various  lyriters.  By  James  M*Queen.  .  8vo.  6s,  , 
Remarks  on  Joint-Stock  Companies.  By  an  Old  Merchant.  8vo.*  4s.  '  { 
Observations  on  Mf.  Seci'etary  Peele*s  House  of  Cotnmmis- Speech,  ^Ist  M^fch,  t^HS, 
introdocine  his  ^Police  .Magistrates'  Salary  ^is^ng  BilL  Abo,  on  the  annourited 
Judges*  SaJary  ffatising  Bill,  and  the  pending  County  Courts'  Bill.  By  Jfercmy  ^erf- 
tham*    2s.  6d. 

Inaugural  Discourse  of  Henry  Broughanr,  tlsq.  M.t*.  on  being  Installed  Lord  RetlQjr 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,'  Wednesday,  April  6, 18t5.    3s..  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Workhouse  Systenr  and  ^  LaW  of  M^ntenaiVcel  in  AgrienUuiiitt 
Districts.    By  tjie  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton,  A.M.  3s: 

Th«  Rationale  of  Reward.   By  Jeremy  Bentham.  "  8vo.  Its.  ' 

ObsejTvuUons  on  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  India,  on  the  Nature  of  Landed  Temar^, 
and  on  the  System  of  Revenue  and  Finance*,  as  established  by  thie  H{;>ohammudum 
Law  and  Moghul 'Government ;  with  an  Inquiry  info  the  Revenue  and  Judicial 'Ad- 
ministration and  Regulation  of  PoHce  at  present  existing  in  BeiigaL  8vo. 
THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTJCAL  HISTORV.  , 

Letters  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  on  the  Theological  Parts  of  his  Book  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  Remarks  on  certain  Works  of  Dr.  Milner,  and  Dr.  Lin^u;^* 
and  on  some  Parts  of  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  before  the  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament    By  Rev.  Henry  Phillpotts,  D.D.  Rector  of  Starihopis.  8vo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Intent  of  Primitive  Sacrifice,  afid  the  Scripture 
dence  respecting  it.    With  Observations  on  the  OpToiohs  of  Spencer,  Bishop  Waic- 
burton,  Ajrcfabisliop  Magee,  and  other  writers  bn  the  same  subject.   And  sOme  Rep- 
flexions  on  the  Unitarian  Controveics  J*   By  John  Ds^vison,  B.D.  lat^  Fellow  of  OHqI 
College,  Oxford.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  '  ' 

Th«  whole  Works  of'  Robert  Lcighton,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  With  a  Life  by 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Pearson,  M.A.    4  vols.  8vo.  tl.  16s., 

Cat vinistjc  Predestination  repugnant  to  the  general  TeUor  'of  Scrtptcfre;  shewn  in  a 
Series  of  Discourses  On  the  Moral  Attributes  of  ^God.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Graves, 
D.D.    8vo.  12s. 

Illustrations  of  the  fifoly  Sctiptures.  Bythe'Rev.  G;  Paxton.  Svols.  8vd.  11,1(58.  . 
A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Erection  at  Jerusalem  to  the  present  TiraiSi 

By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B. A.    8vo.  Ifs. 
Canticles  ;  or,  the  Song  of  Solomon.   A  new  Translation,  with  Nbtes.    By  the  Rev^ 

John  Fry,  B. A.    8vo.  I2s. 
Scientia  Biblica :  containing  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  EngKsh,  with  a  copious 

and  original  Collection  of  Parallel  Passages  printed  in  words  at  length.'  3  ro}s.  8vo« 
.  31.   Royal  8vo.  5L 

The  Progress  of  Dissent   Bv  a  Nonconformist.    8vo.  dd 

Formularies  of  Faith  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIH.    8vcr.  Ts. 

Sermon*  b^  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett.  B.D,    Voh  IV.    8vo.  10s  6d. 

The  Doctrme  of  the  Churclr  of  Geneva,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,  preached  By 

the  Modem  Divines  of  that  Citv.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.S.  Pons    Bvo.  ICs 
Lambeth  and  the  Vatican ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  iUe  Chnirfti'  of"  Rome,  the  Ke!brmed 

Churches,  and  distinguished  Sects  and  S^tari^  of  the  Christian  Religion  iii  all  Age-s^ 

collected  in.  the  Public  Libraries  of  Italy,  France,  and  England.   By  a  Member  of 

the  University  of  Oxford.   3  vols*  small  8vo. ;  many  plates,  11.  Is. 
The  Hind  and  Panther;  or,  the  Catholic  Confuted  ;  an  Allegqry.  JBy  a  Protestaftt.  Is. 
Popery  and  the  Popish  Quesdon ;  bein^  an  Exposition  of  the  Political  and  Doctrinaf 

Opinions  of  Messrs.  0*Con&ell,  Knight,  Dromgole,  Gandolphy,  &c.   By  the  Hbv. 

G.  Croly,  A.M.  F.R.L.S.   8vo.  .5s. 
Observations  on  t)\e  Doctrines  of  Christianity  in  reference  to  Atl^sm;  and  onthb 

Athanasian  Creed.   By  G.  Miljer,  D.D.   8vo.  Ts.  . 
3ernK>ns  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  N.  Molesworth,  A.M.    8voi  'tOs.'iSd. 
The  Fifth  volume  of  the  Village  Preacher,  a  Collection  of  Short  Plain  Sermons,  partly 

original,  partly  selected,  and  adapted  to  Village  Insftruction;  By  a  Clergy  maa^yf'the 

Church  of  England.    12mo.  5s. 
Evidence  against  CathoUqism«   By  the  Rev.  S^anco  Whijl.e.    8vo»  9s.,6d. 
Sermons  on  several  Subjects.   By  the  Ute  Thomas  Rennell,  B.D.    8vo.  tits* 
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.The  Fanily  EiqKMitor.  By  Philip  Doddrlge,  D.D.   A  new  £ditiofi,  ki  one  taI.  tmi 

8v«.   11.  Is.  ,  ,  . 

Senaons  of  the  late  Rfv.  peorge  Whitfield,  complete  in  one  vol.  '3vo» 
The  Works  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Augustus  Montagu  Toplady.    With  an  enlarged  Memoi^ 
;   of  the  Author.   6  voU.  Bvo. 

.Questions  on  the  Tliirtywmne  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.    12mo.  Is. 

A  Prophetical  Connection  betw^n  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  a  Table  of  Pro- 
•    pbecies,  and  their  Fulfilment,  ;lfaio.  Is. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    ISnio.  2s. 

(Questions  on  the  Old  -and  New  Testaments,,  wUh  References  to.  the  roost  appro?ed 

Commentators.    Is.  each. 
An  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  I'estamen'ts,  intended  chiei^  for  Students  in  tli^  Uni* 
,  versifies.   ISmo.  4s.       .  , 

]An  Historical  Connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  shewing  the  Types 
.   in  the  former  and  their  Fulfilment  in  the  latter,    l^mo.  Is.  6d, 

TOPOGRAPHY.  : 
The  History  of  Epsom.   Oyo.,  $% 

Wonders  pf  iJatuce  and  Art,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmhh. 
',  3  vols,  l^mo^  ^Xs, 

Description  of  3ury  Su  Edmunds,  with  Illustrations  of  the  Churches,   Post  8vo.  8s. 

;  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

]Ezcnrsions  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  during  the  Autumn  of  1 823,  while  on  his  Third 
.   Voyage  to  Africa.   Ay  the  late  T.  E.  Bowdich,  Esq..  ,4to.  21  fs. 
.Foreign  Scenes  and  Travelling  Recreations*  By  John  Howison,  Esq.  2  vols,  post 
8vo.  15s. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Cordillera  of  the  An<)es,  and  of  a  Residence  in  lima 
and  other  Parts  of  Peru,  in  the  years  I8fi5  and  1824.  By  Robert  Proctor,  Esq* 
8vo.  12s.  ' 

Travels  in  Western  Africa.   By  Major  Gra^'.   8vo.  18s.  ' 

t'ravels  atiu)ng  the  Arab  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Countries  East  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.    4to  ,  with  plates.  31.  15s.  6d. 

Narrative  of  a  Second  Visit  to  Greece.   By  £.  Blaqnicre,  Esq.   dvo.  i2s, 

Travis  thrpugh  Russia,  Siberia,  Poland,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanover,  he.  undertaken 
during  tite  years  1822'4,  wliAle  suffering  from  total  Blindness.  By  J.  Holman, 
^N.K.W.    2voU,8vo.  248. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter^s  River,  I«alce  Wmnepeek^  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  &c.  performed  in  the  year  1823,  by  order  of  the  Hon.  I.  C.  Calhoun, 

[  Secretary  at  War,  under  the  Command  of  Stephen  H,  Long,  Major  p.S.  F.G.  Com- 
piled from  the  Notes  of  Messrs.  Long,  Say,  Keating,  and  Colhoun.  Bv  William  H. 
Keatmg,  A^M.  &c.  Professor,  of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistnr  in  the  University' of 
Phikidelphia,  Geologist  and  Historiographer  to  the  Ei^pecftlon*  In  ^  vols.'  §?o. 
288.  boards. 

journal  of »  Residenee  and  Travels  ii»  Cplombia,  in  1823-4.  By  Captain  C.  S.  Cofli; 
•  ran^  R.N.  ^  vols.  8<ro.  11. 10s.  ,  ' 

Travels  if  the  Timmanneie,  Koorapko  aiic|  Sooliina  Countries  in  Western  Africa.  "By 
.  ,  Major  Laing.    8yo.  las, 

Humboldt*s  Personal  Narra^ve,  Vol.  Xy.    8vo.  IBs. 

Miscellaneous  Obsorvations  and  Opinions  on  the  Continent.  By  R.  Duppa^  l^LS. 
8yo.   25a^         ,  . 

Ge<^|^phical  Ifemoirf  of  .New  South  Wvles;  containing  an  Ajccount  pf  the  late' Sur- 
veyor General's  late  Expedition  to  the  New  Ports,  hc>  With  other  o^dal  Papers^ 
Editcd*by  Baron 'Field,  Esq.  F.L.S.  8vo. 

The  Journal  pf  an  £>ile^   2  vols,  post  8vo.  14s,  , 

Sdectioos  from  the  Xoumals  of  Travellers  m  Brazil.   By  B.  Mountenoy^   8vo.  7s. 
How  to  enjoy  Paris.    By  T.  K.  Herv^.    l6mo.  10s.  od. 

The  Three  Brothers  $  or«  the  Adventures  and  Travels  of  Sir  Anthony^  Sir  Robert,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Sherley.    Post  8vo. 

■  London :  Printed  by  C,  Roworth,  Bell  Yard,  Temph:  Bar. 
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Art.  I. — The  Works  of  Alemnder.Pope,  Esq,fmth  Notes  and 
Illustrations  by  himself  and  others.  To  which  are  added  a 
new  Life  of  the  Author,  an  Estimate  ff  his  Poetical  Character 
and  Writings^  and  occasional  Remarks,  By  William  Roscoe^ 
Esq.  10  vols,  8vo.  London.  1824..  . 

2.  The  Works  of  Alepcander  Pope^  with  Notes  atid  Illustrations. 
By  Joseph  Wartpn^  D.D.^an^  pthers.  A  P^w  Edition.  9 
vols.  Bvo.  London.  1822. 

3.  The  WorH  of  Alexatzder  Pope,  E^q.  in  Verse  and  Prose  : 
containing  the  principal  Notes  of'  Drs.  Warburton  and  Warton, 
Illu$trat%Qns^  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Remarks,  by  John* 
son,  Wakefield,  A.  Chalmers,  F.S.ui^,  and  others.  To  which 
are  added,  now. first  published,  some  Original  Letters,  mth 
additional  Observations  and  Memoirs  cf  the  Life  of  the  Author. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles,  A.  M.  Prebendary  of 
Salisbury,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 

.  Wales;  10  vols.  8vo.  London.  1806. 

4.  A  Reply  to  the  Charges  brought  by  the  Reviewer  of  Spences 
.  Anecdotes,  in  the  QuarterlyRevieiv  for  October,  1820,  agaimt 
^  the  'last  Editor  of  Pope's  Works,  and  Author  of  ^  A  Letter  to 

Mr.  Campbell'  on  '  the  invariable  Principles  of  Poetry!  By 
the  lliv.  L.  Bowles,  (inserted  in  the  33d  No.  of  tfcf.^f  «RH 
phleteer.)    London.  1820.  '  . 

5.  Observations  on  the  Poetical  Character  of  Pope,  further  eluci^ 
dating^,  the  invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,  ^c;  with  a  Sequel, 

]  in  reply  to  Octavius  Gilchrist.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles, 
(inserted  in  the  34th  and  35th  Nos.  of  the  Pamphleteer.) 
1820  and  1821. 

6.  Letters  to  Lord  iByron  on  a  Question  of  Poetical  Criticimi 
3d  Edition,  with  Corrections.    To  which  are'  now  first  added 

;  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,  as  far  as  regards  Poetical  Criti- 
cism ;  and  the  Ansiver  to  the  Writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
as  far  as  they  relate  \it  relates]  to  the  same  subject:  2d  Edition: 
togi0;/^r  mth  an  Answe/- Jo,  sopm  Objections,  and  further  Illus-^ 
frdtiom.    By  theliev.W^^  London.  1822.^ 

7.  '  Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq.  on  iheJ^h^.lf  r  L.  Bowles's 

.  tares  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope  J'  By  the  Right  rfonl 
Lord  Byron.    8vo.  London.  1821. 

8.  ^J^fAterJot^  answer  to  a  Pamphlet 
fm^typiiiXim^       tii^tifte  of  a        #o  m  Vmimtimen' 

.  yoi.  XXXII.  NO.  Lxiv.  s  '    ^  tdl 
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tat  sort  of  Critic,  the  Revieiver  of  ^pence^s  Anecdote  in  tie 
Xiuarterly  Review  for  October,  1820.  By  Octavius  -Gilchrist, 
Esq.  F.b.A.  London.  1820. 

9.  A  Second  Letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles,  in  answer 
to  his  Second  Reply  (printed  in  the  Thirty-third  Number  of 
the  Pamphleteer)  to  the  Reviewer  of  Spence's  Anecdotes  in  the 
Quarterh  Review  for  October,  1820.  By  Octavius  Gilchrist, 
Esq.  F.S.A.    London.  1820. 

10.  A  Third  Letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles  concerning 
Pope^s  Moral  Character:  including  some  Observations  on  that 
Person's  Demeanour  towards  his  Opponents,  during  the  recent^ 
Controversy  on  that  Subject.    By  Octavius  Gilchrist,  Esq 
F.S.A.    London.  1821. 

11.  A  Final  Appeal  to  the  Literary  Public  relative  to  Pope,  in^ 
reply  to  certain  Observations  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  ^Edition  of 
that  Poet's  Works.  To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  on 
Lord  Byron's  Conversations,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  same 
Subject,  and  the  Author^  In  Letters  to  a  Literary  Friend.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  M.A.  &c.    8vo*    1825.  London. 

'  pp.  190* 

nnO  us,  as  lovers  of  the  good  old  stopk-poetry  of  England,  this 
is  ^  pleasant  sight.  Three  voluminous  editions  of  Pope 
Within  the  present  century;  two  of  them  within  the  last  three 
years;  and  the  great  luminary  himself  attended  by  a  long  scin- 
tillating train  of  controversialists,  commentators,  annotators,  edi- 
tors, and  biographers.  There  is  evidently  a  confidence  felt  by 
all  these,  that  the  public  taste  is  beginning  to  be  satiated  with 
the  forced  meats  of  modem  poetry,  ^nd  to  relish  again  the 
wholesome  viands,  that  delighted  our  fathers,  and  are  destined  to 
be  the  delight  of  all  future  generations.  We  cannot,  we  think, 
be  suspected  of  wanting  due  sensibility  to  the  merits  of  our  con- 
temporary poets;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  Number  of  our  Journal, 
which  we  have  not  adorned  with  specimens  of  their  taste,  culti- 
vation, or  power.  But  with  all  this,  when  we  consider  the  faults^ 
and  even  the  excellencies,  of  those  who  rank  foremost  among 
them;  the  defects  of  their  feeble  and  indiscriminate  imitators; 
tind  still  more  the  demerits  of  those  who  have  perverted  their 
talents  to  serve  the  purposes  of  corruption  and  impiety;  we  feel 
convinced  that  this  was  a  juncture  at  which  an  appeal  might  be 
made  with  peculiar  propriety  to  the  high  name  of  Pope,  and  the 
public  be  called  on  to  revert  to  the  works  of  him,  who,  more  than 
any  other  poet,  united  strength  of  reason  with  elegance  of  fancy, 
and  instructed  his  readers  b^  the  moral  truth  which  he  taught, 
wbile  he  charmed  their  attention  by  the  most  exquisite  pleasures 
of  correct  taste.   The  public  seems  to  have  admitted  the  appeal; 
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k  high  degree  of  interest  has  be^n  revived  on  the  often  discuksed 
|)oints  of  Pope's  personal  character,  and  the  poetical  rank  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Much  reasoning  and  ample  Evidence  have 
been  furnished  on  both;  from  which  however^  as  might  have  beeti 
expected,  the  most  discordant  inferences  have  been  drawn.  We 
shall  now  endeavour  to  deduce  some  conclusions  for  ourselves, 
lind  in  so  doing  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  dif* 
lerent  editors,  and  of  those  who  have  favoured  or  contiavened 
their  respective  opinions. 

The  first  authentic  editiou  of  the  whole  of  the  works  of  Pope, 
-intended  by  hiih  to  be  transmitted  ito  posterity^  was  published  by 
Warbqrtdn,  on  whom  that  care,  and  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  it,  devolved  by  the  author's  last  will  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  executed  it  with  fidelity ;  for,  whatever  were 
Warburton's  faults  of  temper,t  we  believe  he  was  quite  safe  in 
his  characteristic  defiance  to  '  the  Dunces,'  whom,  he  says. 
Pope  ^  bequeathed  to  him,  together  with  his  works.'  Speaking 
of  himself  in  the  third  person,  he  thus  concludes  his  advertise* 
ment,  *  To  his  authorship  they  are  heartily  welcome.  But  if 
any  of  them  have  been  so  far  abandoned  by  truth  as  to  attack 
his  moral  character,  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  to  all  and  every 
of  these,  and  their  abettors,  he  gives  the  lie  in  form ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  honest  father  Valerian,  Mentiris  impudentissime." ' 
An  edition  thus  sanctioned  should,  we  think,  have  been  the  guide 
of  all  succeeding  editors  who  wished  to  do  Justice  either  to  the 
poet  or  the  publid:  if,  indeed,  subsequent  research  had  disco-t- 
vered  any  pieces  which  might  have  gratified  literary  curiosity^ 
without  injury  to  the  morals  of  the  reader,  or  the  author's  repu- 
tation, the  act  of  publication  even  against  his  recorded  judgment 
would  certainly  have  been  excused,  and  the  case  of  Augustus  and 
Virgil  might  have  been  cited  as  a  sufficient  precedent.  But  when 
editors  gratify  their  own  pruriency,  or  that  of  those  who  b1uy 
their  books,  by  reviving  pieces  written  in  the  levity  of  youth  oi: 

^  This  edition  did  not  appear  tilt  six  years  after  Pope's  death,  and  the  delay  (for  ii 
had  been  i9U<}b  earlier  prepared)  was  creditable  to  Warburton,  who  was  nnwilling  that 
his  edition  should  interfere  with  the  sale  of  his  friend's  works  remaining  undisposed  oi 
at  his  death,  the  property  in  which  was  otherwise  disposed  of  by  his  will. 

+  We  are  tempted  to  preserve  a  trait,  which,  as  belonging  to  so  extraordinary  a  man, 
we  think  shoold  not  be  lost.  A  friend  of  ours,  many  years  ago,  on  being  shown,  among 
the  curiosities  of  Durham  Cathedral,  the  splendid  vestments  formerly  worn  by  the  pre* 
bendarie^i  asked  how  they  had  come  to  be  disused  ;  when  the  verger  said,  *  It  hap- 
pened in  ray  time.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  Dr.  Warburton,  sir?  a  very  hot  man  he 
was.  Sir :  we  never  could  please  him  in  putting  on  his  robe.  This  stiff  high  collar  us^d 
to  mfBe  his-  great  fulUbottemed  wig:  till  on»day,  he  threw  the  robe  o If  in  a  great^rassioiH 
and  said  he  never  would  wear  it  again ;  and  he  never  did :  and  the  otlier  gendemen 
soon  left  th^H  off  too.' 
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exuberance  of  wit^  but  suppressed  id  malurer  aige  and  by  im^oved 
judgment ;  or  the  productions  of  aii  hour  of  inconsiderate  gaiet}^ 
sever  meant  for  indiscriminate  perusal  ;  let  the  yu^ure  evil  and 
disgrace  be  on  their  heads.  Warburtop  himself  has  not  been 
sufficiently  scrupulous  in  this  respect ;  for  Pope^  among  other 
eorrections  of  his  works  for  a  posthumous  edition,  in  which  he 
was  engaged  nearly  till  his  death,  had  des^ned  to  exclude  bis 
juvenile  translations, '  on  account  of  the  levity  of  some,  the  fre^ 
dom  of  others,  and  the  little  importance  of  all/  *  But  these  (says 
Warburton)  being  the  property  of  other  men,  the  editor  had  it  , not 
in  his  power  to  follow  the  authoi^s  intention/  On  a  moment's 
consideration  he  might  have  seen  that  it  was  hia  duty  to  publish 
his  friend's  works  in  the  castigated  form  desired  by  his  frietid,  and 
to  leave  *  other  men'  to  use  their  own  property  as  they  wouldk 
Had  he  done  so  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  probable  that  aU  future 
editors  of  respectability  would  have  followed  his  example,  and 
we  should  not  have  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  pages  of 
our  moral  bard  sullied  with  these  youthful  stains.  Dit  WartoB^ 
however,  and  Mr.  Bowles,  seem  to  deny  the  power  of  ret)entance 
to  wash  away  srnsy.  and  will  allow  neither  the  poet  nor  the  {world 
to  benefit  by  his  better  judgment,  and  the  improved  delicacy  of 
hisr  moral  feeling.  It.  was  Pope's  wish,  in  the  purgation  of  his 
works,  to  defecate,  as  much  as^  possible,  the  source^  iand  purify 
the  stream  for  posterity ;  but  Mr.  Bo:i¥les,  in  particular,  has  ith 
dtfstriously  sought  put  the  secret  depositories  of  Uie  dr^s,  aiid 
thrown  them  again  into  the  stream.''^  MhrRoscoe's  edition  is 
fapnoaraj»ly  distinguished  by  a  very  different  spirit. 

So  ihiidi  for  tlie  materials  selected  by  the  <  different  editors^ 
We  now  return  to  the  editors  themselves.  Warburton,  as  an 
annotator,  is  more  an  encomiast  than  a  critic ;  and  yet,  pel*haps} 
lesi  desirous  to  elucidate  or  even  to  commend' bis  author  than  ,  to 
exhibit  his  own  ingenuity.  His  running  commeiltary  on  the.  more 
important  pieces  has  all  die  tediousness  of  a  paiaphr^e,  with  the 
added  impertinencies  of  ^  here  our  author  excellently  observes.;^ 
*  having  thus  proved^  &c.,  he  now  proceeds.'  £ase^  compactness 
and  strength,  for  which  the  poet  is  so  distinguished,  are  lost  hj 
laborious  diffusion ;  and  points  are  hammered  into  flatiiess.  We 
'   —  '  — 

*  Mr.  Bowles  bus  d^medj  in  fais  last  publication,  great  nient  for  hci^g  enrittiMl 
obsceae  piece,  iDcluded  in  Warton's  original  edition^  (bat  most  pjroperly^^dqdfid  fimn 
tbat  of  18^2,)  whicb  be  admits  was  never  acknowledged  by  Pope,  but,  be  fifiys,  mnf 
denied:  as  if  Pope  bad  ever  denied  a bundredtb  part  of  Ibe  ribaldry,  wbioh  QnrU  itnd 
otber  infamoas  booksellers. published  in  bis  name,  i^nd  wblcb,  no  donl^» be;^vaiiM 
Jiave  tlioogbt  himself  disgraced  by  behig  called  npon  to  deny.  Mr.  Bowles,  insten^A  of 
compbining  tbat  he  is  not  praised  for  titgt^rting  from  Warton's  example,  AAightV:  ffoai 
this  instance,  to  have  seen  tbat  moral  propriety  was  not  to  be  e^^mated  %  inditfidw*! 
practice,  but  referred  to  general  principle. 
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will  give  4>ne  short  specimen  of  Warburton's  coi^ectural  Com- 
liients^  in  wfakfa  he  would  rather  impute  a  quibble  to  his  author 
^an  omit  a  fancy  which  would  have  entered  no  head  but  his  own* 
Pope  is  censuring  some  of  the  faults  of  Milton,  and  adds — 

'  Not  that  Td  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book^ 
\  Like  slashing  Bentley  with  bis  desperate  hook.* 

*  Alluding/  says  Warburton, '  to  the.  several  passages  of  Milton 
which  Bendey  has  reprobated  by  including  diem  within  hooks.^ 
Of  his  propensity  to  eulogize  whatever  style  his  author  writes  in, 
two  examples  may  serve : 

'  Bear  me^  some  God^  oh^  quickly  bear  me  henbe 
To  wholesome  solitude^  the  nurse  of  sense: 
Where  contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wings. 
And  the  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings.* 
On  which  Warburton  observes,  '  these  four  lines  are  wonderfully 
sublime'1  vol.  iv.  p.  281.    Again — 

'  Avidien  and  his  wife  (no  matter  which. 
For  him  you*lI  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitch.) 

*  Our  poet  had  the  art  of  giving  wit  and  dignity  to  his  Billings- 
gate on  which  Warton  gravely  observes,  *  I  see  neither  wit  nor 
dignity  in  these  lines.* — vol.  iv.  90.  We  are  by  no  means  in- 
clined, however,  to  join  with  Warton  in  saying,  that  *  his  notes 
on  Pope  are  conceited,  futile,  and  frivolous.*  vol.  iii.  158.  On  the 
contrary  M^e  think  Dr.  Warton  has  very  judiciously  enriched  his 
edition  with  many  notes  from  Warburton,  exhibiting  a  power  and 
range  of  intellect,  with  a  depth  of  learning,  which  we  should 
vainly  look  for  in  his  own. 

If  Warburton  wrote  much  to  show  his  ingenuity,  Warton  has 
uritten  a  great  deal  to  display  his  reading ;  which  in  the  principal 
classics,  in  Italian,  French,  and  English  poetry,  and  in  the  lighter 
kinds  of  literature,  was  very  extensive ;  but  of  which  the  irrelevant 
introduction  is  often  so  laughable,  that  it. reminds  us  of  our  black- 
letter  acquaintance,  Thomas  Spight,  who,  in  telling  us  that  Chau- 
cer's supposed  father  was  a  '  vintener  of  London,*  cannot  restrain 
his  etymological  learning  from  overflowing  in  a  marginal  note, 
'  vintener  quasi  winetunner.'  Warton*s  information,  however,  is 
often  amusing  or  interesting,  if  not  to  the  point  in  question,  at 
least  to  literature  in  general ;  and  the  reader  always  has  the  satis- 
faction (which  is  no  slight  one)  to  find  that  he  is  perusing  the 
book  of  *  a  full  man.'  In  the  appropriation  of  notes,  however,  to 
their  authors,  both  he  and  Mr.  Bowles  (the  latter  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  following  the  former)  have  been  guilty  of  an  important 
error,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  the  purchaser  of  their  editions 
to  notice.  Throughout  the  Dunciad  the  greater  part  of  the  notes 
tif  Pope  himself  are  erroneously  attributed  to  Warburton — • 

s  3  '  Which 
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^  Which  depriveB  Pope  of  «  great  ,  share  of  his  own  wcni^^  and  frev 
qu^ntly  we^ens  the  effect  by  attri|l}uting  to  the  Commentator  what 
ought  to  be  received  on  the  higher  authority  of  the  poet/  \  This  mistake 
has,  in  all  probability,  been  the  cause  of  the  qmission  of  many  remarks  oi^ 
the  Dunciad,  which  were  supposed  perhaps  by  the  editors  to  be  Warbur-^ 
ton*s  and  are  therefore  discarded,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  the  original 
notes  of  Pope,  and  are  necessary  to  complete  the  work  as  he  gave  it.* — 


Another  important  fault  in  Warton's  edition  is  the  omission  o( 
Warburton's  commentary  on  the  Essay  on  Man  and  the  Essay  on 
Criticism,  especially  the  former :  for  whatever  be  our  own  opimoif 
of  that  commentary.  Pope  had  so  identified  it  with  the  Essay,  by 
declaring  it  to  be  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  what  he 
intended  to  convey,  that  no  subsequent  editor  can  be  Justified 
in  rejecting  it.  The  spirit  in  which  Warton  annotates  is  not  a 
kindly  one.  We  do  not  tliink  that  this  was  prompted  by  any  ill- 
will  towards  the  man,  or  any  jealousy  of  his  fame ;  but  he  had 
formed  to  himself  a  theory  in  poetical  criticism,  in  support  of 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  prove,  that  Pope  ought  not  to 
stand  so  high  among  poets  as  the  public  had  placed  him.  He 
was  interested  therefore  in  detecting  or  imagining  faults,  in  his 
writings ;  ^d  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  there  appears  to 
have  grown  upon  him  a  willingness  to  listen  to  and  report  whatever 
tended  to  depreciate  his  character. 

The  same  or  a  bitterer  feeling  seems  to  have  actuated  Mr. 
Bowles;  every  part  of  his  performance  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  so 
decidedly  hostile,  that  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  its  being 
felt  towards  a  man  who  has  been  dead  nearly  a  century,  and  to-* 
wards  a  fame  so  resplendent,  that  even  the  fondest  aspirations  of 
Mr*  Bowles's  youthful  muse  could  never  have  hoped  to  eclipse  it. 
We  repeat  that  we  cannot  account  for  it.  But  there  the  evil  spirit 
is — evmced  in  the  festive  delight  with  which  he  seizes  on  every 
thing  that  can  vilify  the  man  or  depreciate  his  work^ ;  in  con- 
jecturing what  he  cannot  find,  and  insinuating  what  he  dares  not 
assert.  Where  these  purposes,  however,  are  not  concerned,  Mr, 
Bowles's  notes  (though  sometimes  borrowed  without  acknow-r 
ledgment  from  Wharton,  especially  in  the  illustrations  cited  from 
other  authors)  have  added  much  both  of  information  and  judi- 
cious criticism ;  and  he  has  made  a  good  selection,  for  the  same 
objects,  from  the  annotations  of  his  predecessors. 

Mr,  Roscoe's  selection  from  his  predecessors  is  also  copious 
and  judicious — so  copious,  indeed,  that  as  far  as  regards  Mn 
Bowles's  book,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  rival  publication  in 
the  market^  we  know  not  how  these  writers  adjust  their  claims f 
for  he  has,  without  ceremony,  taken  much  of  what  is  valuable 'm 
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Mr.  Bowles's  book  to  add  to  the  value  of  his  own.  His  original 
criticism  is  not  much^  but  is  enlightened  and  liberal;  and  the  cant 
dour  with  which  that  and  the  life  are  written  is  quite  refreshing 
after  the  blighting  perversity  of  the  preceding  editors,  whose  mis* 
representations  and  calumnies  he  has  industriously  examined  and 
patiently  refuted,  with  a  lucid  arrangement  both  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments. Great  industry  too  is  exhibited  in  the  superior  arrange- 
ipent  of  his  materials,  especially  of  the  correspondence  of  Pope 
and  his  friends.  He  has  given  an  index  only  to  the  volume  con- 
*  taining  the  life.  We  much  wish  he  had  imitated  Mr.  Bowles  in 
giving  a  general  index,  which  is  particularly  convenient  in  so  mis*^ 
eellaneous  a  collection  as  the  works  of  Pope. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  character  of  Pope,  and  the 
aspersions  on  it  that  have  been  so  pertinaciously  renewed  in  the 
two  editions  immediately  preceding  Mr.  Roscoe's. 

'  His  predominant  virtues  seem  to  have  been  filial  piety,  and  constancy 
in  his  friendships ;  an  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  of  his  country,  and  what 
seemed  to  be  its  true  interest ;  a  manly  detestation  of  court  flatteries  and 
servility  5  a  frugality,  and  economy,  and  order  in  his  house  and  at  bis 
table^  at  the  same  time  that  his  private  charities  were  many  and  great,' 
; — Warton,  vol.  i.  Iri. 

'  That  he  was  a  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  a  kind  master,  ^ 
sincere  friend,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  benevolent  man,  is  undoubted.* 
*  Whatever  might  have  been  his  defects,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have 
many  bad  qualities,  who  never  lost  a  friend,  and  whom  Arbuthnot,  Gay, 
Bathurst,  Lyttleton,  Fortescue,  and  Murray  esteemed,  and  loved  through 
life/ — Bowles,  vol.  i.  p.  cxx.  and  cxxxi. 

Higher  authority  cannot  be  adduced  for  the  existence  of  sucH 
admirable  virtues;  because  the  testimony  would  have  been  yielded 
only  on  the  knowledge  of  numerous  facts,  which  no  ingenuity 
could  torture  to  another  inference ;  and  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  these  incontrovertibly  established  qualities,  and  judge  how 
far  they  are  compatible  with  some  of  the  delinquencies  whicn  these 
same  editors  have  endeavoured  to  impute  in  detail.  Mr.  Bowles's 
list  of  virtues,  it  will  be  obsei*ved,  is  much  more  scanty  than  hi* 
predecessor  Warton's ;  but  he  has  been  even  brought  to  acknow* 
ledge  his  '  for^etfulness'  with  regard  at  least  to  one  eminent 
virtue.  If  we,  in  our  own  language,  were  to  scotch  the  insidious 
forgetfulness,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  accused  of  '  coarse  and  in- 
sulting abuse;'  and  shall  therefore  only  cite  the  gentle  remon-* 
strance  of  Lord  Byron,  whose  '  urbanity  '  and  good  humour,*  Mr. 
Bowles,  after  receiving  it,  professes  to  be  so  '  gratifying  to  his 
feeUngs.' — {Letter  to  Byron,  p,  2.) 

'  But  there  is  something  a  little  more  serious  in  Mr.  Bowleses  decla7 
ration^  that  he  "  wouid  have  spoken*"  of  his  "  noble  generosity  to  the 
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iouticast^  Ricbard  Sftrage/*  and  otber  instances  of  a  com^iicmate.  ai^ 
generous  hearty  had  they  occurred  to  his  recollection  when  he  wrote." 
Whiit !  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Does  Mr.  Bowles^  sit  down  to  write  a  minute 
jand  laboured  life  and  edition  of  a  great  poet  ?  Does  he  anatomize  his 
character^  moral  and  poetical  ?  Does  he  present  us  with  his  faults  and 
with  his  foibles  ?  Does  he  sneer  at  his  feelings,  and  doubt  of  his  since- 
rity ?  Does  he  unfold  his  vanity  and  duplicity }  And  then  omit  the 
good  qualities  which  might  in  part  have  covered  such  a  multitude  of 
sins**  ?  and  then  plead  that  they  did  not  occur  to  his  recollection**?  Is 
this  the  frame  of  mind  and  memory  with  which  the  illustrious  dead  are 
to  be  approached  ?  If  Mr.  Bowles,  who  must  have  had  access  to  all  the 
means  of  refreshing  his  memory,  did  not  recollect  these  facts,  he  is  unfit 
for  his  task  j  but  if  he  did  recoUect,  and  omit  them,  1  know  not  what  he 
is  fit  for,  but  I  know  wh^t  would  be  fit  for  him/ — Byron  s  Letter,  p,  51. 

The  memory  of  Mr.  Bowles,  however,  is  of  a  peeiiUar  nature; 
if  it  be  defective  as  to  One  class  of  ideas,  it  is  remarkably  retentive 
4>f  another;  like  a  sieve,  letting  the  fine  slip  away,  but  retaining 
whatever  is  coarse  and  offensive.  Of  this  capricious  accomplish-' 
toent  we  cannot  pretend  to  exhibit  the  multitude  of  proof*  with 
which  his  book  ill  swarming  as  a  wasp's  nest  ^  but  shall  attend 
only  to  flie  principal  charges  which  he  has  brought  in.  detail 
against  the  man  whom,  in  general  terms,  he  has  characterized,  as 
■Would  appear,  so  liberally.  Some  of  those  charges  we  have 
already  rebutted,*  and  we  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  a  repe- 
tition of  our  statements;  yet  so  much  has  been  again  insisted  On 
in  the  late  discussions,  or  retained  in  substance  and  by  implica- 
tion, though  modified  in  expression,  that  we  hope  they  will  bear 
with  us  in  the  selection  of  a  few  particulars,  remarkable  either  for 
the  enormity  of  the  charge,  or  as  specimens  of  the  spirit  in  wMch 
the  attack  has  been  conducted. 

It  is  for  this  latter  reason,  principally,  that  we  notice  again  die 
grand  accusation,  that  Pope  accepted  from'  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  a  thousand  pounds  to  suppress  the  character  of 
Atossa,  and  afterwards  published  it;  of  which  Mr.  Bowles  has 
been  made  so  thoroughly  ashamed,  that  he  is  quite  indignant  at 
being  supposed  to  have  ever  intended  to  insinuate  its  truth ; 
{Reply,  p.  9.)  appealing  to  a  passage  in  his  life  of  Pope,  where 
he  maintains  that, '  till  there  is  other  proof  than  the  ipse  dixit 
of  an  adversary,  the  story  is  entitled  to  no  regard.*  Now  if  this 
passage  be  the  acquittal  of  Pope,  it  is  the  condemnation  of 
Bowles ;  for  if  he  really  considered  the  story  as  wholly  unworthy 
of  credit,  why  did  he  again  revive  it  in  his  notes  on  the  poem 
without  the  accompanying  contradiction,  and  speak  of  the  poet 
with  bitter  vituperation  on  the  supposition  of  that  being  true 
which  he  knew  to  be  an  exploded  lie? 
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'  To  this  he  will,  no  doubt,  teply,  that  he  bus,  in  1^  notes  'm 
this  very  poem,  admitted  that  the  story,  rests  on  Walpok's  autho* 
rity,  and  *  that  we  should  read  cum  grano  salis,  whatever  coim^ 
from  Walpole's  party  againrt  Pope/  He  certainly  has  so  done^ 
after  an  interval  of  thirteen  pages,  at  the  very  end  of  the  poem, 
when  the  impression  produced  by  the  story's  supposed  truth 
has  been  allowed  to  sink  deep  into  the  reader'^  mind.  Mr.  Bowles 
is  well  acquainted,  as  we  shall  see,  with  a  cheap  mode  of  contra* 
diction,  which  substantially  leaves  the  thin^  contradicted  in  full 
force,  and  yet  serves  as  a  retreat  for  the  writer  to  fall  back  upon 
when  his  charge  is  confuted. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  caution,  Mr.  Bowles  has 
said  in  a  note,  *  It  should  be  remembered,  tiiat  M^ien  this. epistle 
was  first  published.  Pope,  in  an  advertisement,  declared*  "  upon 
his  honour,"  no  character  was  taken  from  real  life  ^:  yet  we  find 
faim:(v.  iii.  p.  251.)  adopting,  without  contradiction,  the  note  of 
Warton,  who  first  assumes,  without  proof,  that  by  Philomed^  is 
meant  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and  then  most  logically  adds* 
f  our.  author's  dedarntioni  therefore,  that  no  particular  character 
was  aimed  it  [at]  is  not  true.'  We  find  him  also  ^bsequently 
using  the  presumed  falsity  of  this  declaration  of  Pope,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discrediting  his  asseveration  on  another  charge *  If  Ibere 
b0  truth  in  the  world,'  (says  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,)  '  I  declare 
to  you,'  iScc.  '  If  there  be  truth  in  the  world'!  '  This  is  strong 
language  indeed,'  (says  Mr.  Bowles's  n(^,)  '  but  we  remember 
with  pain,  that  Pope,  m  his  first  edition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ladies; 
declared  upon  his  honour,"  ho  one  pen^oH  in  particular  was  iot» 
tended/  {Bowles,  viii.  397.)  What  a  relief  it  must  be  to.  this 
painful  recollection  of  Mr.  Bowles,  to  be  informed  that  Vthe  cha- 
racters of  Philcmied^  Chloe,  and  Atossa,  the  only  ones  which  have 
ever  been  supposed  to  apply  to  particular  individuab,  and  with 
regard,  (to  the  nrst  of  which  Dr.,  Warton  has  fdunded  so  direct  a 
^arg^  of  falsehood  against  Pope,  were  not  included  in  the  early 
editions  of  this  episde,to  whkh  the  declaratory  advertisement  was 
affi-xed;  and  that  such  advertisement  was  omitted  after  tJhose  cha- 
racter's Were  inserted 'i' — Roscoe^yoh  i.  p.  4X6. 

The  pain,  which  Mr.  Bowles  bad .  previously  suffered  on  this 
subject,  is  tp  be  ascribed  to  the  singularly  partial  nature  o/  his 
memory,  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice.  It  ap- 
pears he  remembered  that  the  declaration  was  in  the  first  edi- 
tion; he  forgot  that  the  only  personal  allusions  in  the  satire  were 
not  included  in  that  early  edition  :  he  remembered  they  were  in* 
idinled  in  ifae  subsequent  editions^  but  forgot  that  in  these  edi- 
tions the>  declaration  was  withdrawo*  Mr..  Bowles's  anomalous 
memory  had  .  here  the  double  conveoience  of  fenabling  him  con-» 
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ftdefitiouslj  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  solemn  asseveration  alluded 
to,  afld  also  to  charge  Pope  with  the  accusation  which  that 
was  intended  to  rebut.  The  accusation  was,  that  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Earl  of  Burlington  he  had,  under  the  name  of  Timon, 
ridiculed  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  to  whom  Pope  was  said,  by  the 
dunces  of  that  time,  (for  no  higher  authority  has  been  cited 
by  the  wise  men  of  this,)  to  have  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
great  pecuniary  obligations,  and  for  frequent  kindness  and  hospi-^ 
tality !  *  the  falsehood  of  both  which,'  says  Pope,  •  is  known  to 
his  Grace.  Mr.  Pope  never  received  any  present,  farther  than  the 
subscription  for  Homer,  from  him  or  from  any  great  man  "what* 
soever/ — Bowks,  iv.  61.  And  Mr.  Roscoe  (i.  381.)  tells  us,  that 
in  the  folio  edition  of  1735,  it  is  further  added,  that  Pope  *  never 
had  the  honour  to  see  the  Duke  of  Chandos  but  tmce.'  But  if 
this  statement  had  been  as  true  as  it  is  here  proved  to  be  false, 
the  inference  of  ingratitude  would  still  remain  to  be  prpved;  for 
Pope,  in  the  letter  to  Hill,  {Bowles,  viii.  397.)  says,  *  if  there  be 
truth  in  the  world,  I  declare  to  you  I  never  imagined  the  least 
application  of  what  I  said  of  Timon,  could  be  made  to  the  D; 

of  Ch  s,'  whom  he  then  proceeds  to  eul(^ize.  We  have  seen 

how  Mr.  Bowles  gets  over  this  averment,  and  it  is  curious  to  ob* 
serve  how  his  confidence  increases  as  it  goes,  till  it  blazes  oat  in 
this  defiance  of  Pope's  solemn  declaration.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  342.  be 
only  says  it  wad  supposed  the  sacred  duty  of  gratitude  was  violated 
in  this  instance :  but  at  p.  354,  it  becomes  positive  assertion, 
'  Pope  had  been  received  at  Canons^  a  splendid  and  ostentatiatts 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  with  respect  and  kindness :  in  re- 
turn/he held  up  the  house  and  gardens  to  ridicule,  and  descended 
to  throw  out  personalities  against  its  owner,  whom  he  calls  a 
"  puny  insect  shivering  at  a  breeze."  This  circumstance  excited 
considerable  odium  against  Pope,  and  well  it  might.'  And  then 
he  rises  to  the  superlative  degree,  and  gives  the  lie  in  form.  Nor 
does  the  contradiction  of  facts  avail  more  with  him  than  that  of 
words.  Pope  enumerates,  in  another  letter  to  Hill,  {Bowks,  viii. 
376.)  many  particulars  in  his  character  of  Timon,  and  the  de- 
scription of  his  villa,  which  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  and  to  Canons.  But  these  things,  says  Mr.  Bowles's 
note,  *  were  evidently  done  as  blinds so  that  if  Pope  describes 
Timon  and  his  villa  like  Chandos  and  Canons,  he  is  impudently 
ungrateful ;  and  if  unlike,  he  must  be  equally  ungrateful  and  hy- 
pocritical besides ;  a  new  kind  of  dilemma  from  which  we  know 
fiot  what  innocence  can  escape. 

The  next  charge  is  a  heavy  one,  and  supported  like  die.  former; 
Pope  had  cultivated  an  intimacy,  and  maintained  an  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  Lady  M.  W.  Montague;  a  woman  whose  various 
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talents^  accprirementa,  a&cl  aecompUshmeiits  were  ^inently  calcu-^ 
lated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  a  mind  so  well  formed  to  apprer 
ciate  them  all :  and  considering  the  qualities  of  each,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  admiration  was  mutual.  An  estrangement^ 
however,  took  place,  which  there  are  no  facts  to  explain,  bu(  the 
account  of  Pope  is,  that  die  discontinuance  of  their  aequaintaice 
began  on  his  side;  that  hit  *  reason. for  doing  so  was,  that  she  had 
too  much  wit  for  him and  that  he  *  could  not  do  with  his,  what 
^e  could  with  hers.'  {Letter  to  a  Nobk  Lord.)  In  the  absence 
of  facts>  abundance  of  conjecture  has  been  supplied,  and,  as  in^ 
other  controversies,  the  heat  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  where  the 
light  is  least*  Mr.  Bowles  (vii.  216.)  says,  *  I  have  little  doubt  but 
the  lady,  disdaining  the  stiff  and  formal  mode  of  female  manners 
at  that  time  prevalent,  made  the  lover  believe  he  might  proceed  a 
step  further  dian  decorum  would  allow  and  again,  (vol.  viii.  347.) 
'  That  he  presumed  too  far,  and  was  repulsed,  I  think,  there  is 
reason  to  believe.'  The  reason,  however,  for  the  belief,  and  for 
the  having  little  doubt,  is  nowhere  assigned.  He  does  indeed  (in 
the  first  cited  passage)  say,  in  general,  diat  *  Pope's  pictures  of  his 
heart  were  so  free,  mat  he  must  have  a  strange  opinion  of  her  if 
he  could  suppose  she  would  not  resent  it.'  But  ^at  strange  opi- 
nion, he  was,  by  Mr.  Bowles's  own  concession,  entided  to  hold— 
for  this  was  written  to  her  ladyship,  not  when  at  Constantinoplci 
as  he  asserts,  but  just  when  she  had  left  England,  (vide  Roscoe^ 
ix.  11.)  and  when  she  returned,  after  receiving  all  Pope's  too  free 
letters,  (of  which  this  was  the  first  on  her  departure,)  she  com- 
plied with  his  wish  in  taking  a  house,  in  order  to  be  near  him«  at 
Twickenham.  We  must  not,  however,  too  implicitly  admit  these 
aspersions  of  Mr.  Bowles's  on  the  lady's  character,  which  of  course 
must  be  considered  as  less  delicate  in  proportion  as  this  letter  wa9 
more  gross.  He  tells  us,  that  Pope  *  has  here  suppressed  part  of 
the  letter,  which  may  be  seen  in  Dallaway's  edition.  The  gross-r 
ness  of  it  will  sufficiently  explain  Pope's  meaning.'  By  here  sup* 
pressed,  Mr.  Bowles  means  in  that  edition  of  his  letters  which 
Pope  himself  had  superintended.  But  Mr.  Roscoe  has  given  the 
letter  as  published  m  Lady  Mary's  works  by  Mr.  Dallaway; 
(Roscoe,  vol.  ix.  p.  8.)  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  nothing  was 
'  here  suppressed.'  Mr.  Roscoe  calls  on  Mr.  Bowles  to  explain 
*  what  could  be  his  motive  for  making  so  unfounded  an  assertion' 
—and  we  join  in  the  call.*    Having  established,  however,  that 


•  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  the  pamphlet  which  forms  the  last  in  the 
list  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Bowles  has  answered  to  the  call  in  the  manner  so 
indignantly,  on  another  occasion,  noticed  hy  Lord  Byron :  it  was  an  '  oversight,'  a  *  mis- 
'take,*  *  inadvertently*  committed,  as  *  none  who  know  him  will  doubt.'  p.  9.  This  pam- 
phlet is  not  without  art  in  its  f>rmation;  however  clumsily  exhibited.   It  suppO!>es  k 
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this  attack  and  repulse  were  die  cause  of  a '  lasting  hate'  in  Pope^ 
(yiii.  347«)  he  concludes^  that  the  character  of  Sappho,  (in  die  imi* 
tation  of  Horace's  Satire>  b«  ii.  sat  1.  y.  83.)  which  is  applicable 

ely  to  one  of  the  vilest  description  of  women,  was  intended  fof 
idy  Mary*  Nor,  indeed,  can  we  wonder  at  Ai^  drawing  the  con-> 
elusion ;  for  though  Pope  had,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
declared  that  he  '  had  never  applied  that  name  to  her  in  any  verse, 
public  or  private,'  Mr.  Bowles,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  total  dis- 
trust of  his  veracity,  and  accordingly  calls  his  denial '  half  subter- 
^e,  half  falsehood*'  (vol.  iv.  p,  96.)  It  is,  however,  surprizing 
that  Lady  Mary  herself  should  have  considered  the  picture  as  like 
enou^  to  have  been  intended  for  herself ;  in  the  language  of  .  Mr. 
Rpscoe,  it  was  '  to  justify  the  author,  and  voluntarily  to  accept  the 
ehaplet  of  infamy.'  But  having  done  so,  she  sought  the  alliance  of 
Lord  Hervey,  who  was  indignant  at  having  been  characterized  as 
I^ord  Fanny;  and,  together,  they  produced  a  copy  of  doggerel 
verses,  in  which  their  politeness  was  exhibited  in  ridiculing  the 
poet's  personal  deformity,  and  their  literary  taste  in  satyrizing  his 
numbers  as  '  crabbed.' 

Pope  has  suffered  much  from  the  mischievous  uncertainty  of 
the  personal  application  of  general  names.  One  of  Mr.  Bowles's 
cumulative  arguments  for  Sappho  being  I^ady  Mary  was,  that 
Sappho,  in  another  place,  is  described  as  wearing  diamonds ;  now 
Mr*  Gilchrist  discovered,  that  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  1735,  it  is 
'  Agrees  as  ill  with  Rufa  stadying  Locke, 
As  Flaoias  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock.* 
But  *  revising  this  epistle,  he  found  that  he  had  employed  the 
name  of  Flavia  to  exemplify  a  tawdry  slattern,  and  again,  in  the 
same  satire,  to  characterize  a  romantic  wit ;  some  change  of  name 
was  therefore  necessary,  and  chance  alone  directed  the  poet  to  the 
adoption  of  Sappho.'  {Second  Answer  to  Bowles,  p*  1  !•)  Another 
specimen  of  this  finding  out  a  likeness  to  the  man  in  the  moon,  is 

teries  of  letters  from  a  Rev.  Friend  (too  modest  to  be  named)  who  is  at  the  trouble, 
even  to  <  the  iatiguing  of  his  hand/  of  makmg  very  copious  and  faithful  extracts  from 
Mr.  Roscoe's  edition ;  (which  Mr.  Bowles,  however,  assures  as  he  examined  with  his 
own  ejres,)  and  requests  to  be  gratified  with  his  observations  in  repiy-^fid  Mr. 
Bowles  very  kindly  furnishes  his  friend  with  atnple  answers.  The  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  is,  that  the  friend  huddles  together  a  number  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  charges 
against  Mr.  Bowles,  which  are  afterwards  answered  in  the  same  order ;  so  that  the 
charge  and  answer  are  separated  in  the  mind  of  indolent  readers,  (who  are  generally 
Che  largest  class,)  by  a  variety  of  irrelevant  matter ;  instead  of  appearing  *  side  by  side, 
as  it  were/  for  judgment : — except  when  Mr,  Bowles  considers  he  has  a  strong  obser- 
-vatton  in  reply  to  his  friend's  extract,  which  he  then  throws  into  a  note  on  the  spot. 
Another  convenience,  too,  in  this  plan  is,  that  Mr.  Bowles,  *  confining  himself  to  answer- 
ing those  passages  from  Mr.  B>oscoe's  edition  of  Pope,  which  have  l»een  thus  copiously 
and  faithfully  set  before  him  by  his  friend,' is  to  be  presumed,  by  the  gentle  reader,  not 
to  have  omitted  other  passages  from  inability  to  answer,  but  merely  from  hia  kind  friend 
not  having  specified  them. 
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exhibited  in  Warton's  note  on  the  37ist  Kne  o£  ^e  fon^dii  book 
of  tiie.  Diinciad.  *  I  have  been  lately  infmned,  that  by  ftCunnniiy 
was  meaM  Dr.  Mead^  a  mim  too  leatmed  and  too  lifoeraLto  be  thn^ 
satirized.^  But  tobo  informed  Dr-  Wartob?  or  why  did  he  nol^ 
from  iu8  own  book^  (voL  iii*  p.  265.)  <;ast  in  the  calumniator  ■»  teiellt 
Pope's  compHment  to  the  f  learning  rad  btimanity'  of  M^ad"?  add 
a^in,  Pope^s  confidence  in  his  medical  skill,  lus  d[>ligations  td 
him  for  the  exercise  of  it»  and  delight  in  his  societj^,  expressed 
i  letter  to  Allen  about  a  month  before  his  death?  iv^  p^  1 10.) 
And  is  all  this  inoontrovertible  testimony  to  be  set  aside,  and  Pop^ 
accused  of  ridiouling  the  friend  to  ^iiom  he  expresses  alike  bis 
gratitude  and  admiration^  simply  on  ^  the  &ith  of  an  anoMymM^ 
Utemi^  gossip?  But  on  what  other  faith  does  Mr.  Bov^les  ac'^ 
cuse  Pope  6f  having,  from  disappointied  ambition,  ridiculed,  aft^t 
his  death,  under  die  name  of  Bufo,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  whom 
he  had  acknowledged  as  his  first  patron,  and  from  whom^  Mr; 
Bowles  telk  us,  he  had  *  once  ^cpeeted  preferment^?  (iv.  45«  and 
viL  305,).  He  e|[pected  it  because  Halifax  hiad  offered  it  una^edi 
Nor  had  he  reason  to  Teseat  the  non-^fulfilment  of  a  promise,  for 
whk:hlie  could  not  hare  waited  long*  The  first  notice(  of  'it  is4d 
Pope's  manly  letter  to  him  on  the  subject,  in  Decibel*,  17^4} 
and  his  Lordship  died  in  May,  1715;;m  which  same  yegr  Mr: 
Bowles  has  recorded  an  elegant  compliment  paid  to  bis  memcoyby 
die  poet.  (voL  ii.  334.)  .  The  gratefrii  praise  to  him  shortly  j^Pter; 
<m  publi^ng  the  preface  to  Homer,  is  also  recorded  by  Mr; 
Bowles,  with  a  note,  V  and  diis  is  the  nobleman  whom  Pope  sa-« 
tirized  under  the  name  of  Bufo/  (vol.  iv.  441.)  And,  twenty 
years  after  Hali&x's  deadi,in  the  epilogue  to  jQie!  satires,  he  cLass^ 
him  with  his  noblest  friends  'y  desdribing  him  also  as  ^  a  p^e#  no 
less  distinguished,  by  his  love  of  letters  than  his  abilities  in  p'arliai 
ment.'  .Yet  all  these,  uniform  testimonies  of  respect  and  gratitiidi^ 
expressed  in  the  {dainest  language,  and  continued  through  a.  period 
of  tiuree-and-tweiity  yeaars>  Mr.  Bowles,  by  one  conj^^tui^l  idter« 
pretiation  of  a  geiieral  name,  converts  at  onc^  into  proo^  of ''in«» 
gratitu^  and  hypoerisy.    The  thing,  however,  i»  not      to  cOb4 


bas  wdlot^erved,  that '  tc^  vvhomsoever  the  character  d  Bi|fo  majf 
be  supposed  to  refer,  it  cannot  be  to  Lord  Halifax,  who  d^edli 
lTl5,;whe]i  Pope  was:  a. very  ^oiing  man,  and  before  he  Had  phb- 
lisked  his  Homer  ;  whereasrthe  person  alluded  toymust  haire  bben 
living  in  Pope's  more  advanced  years, ^when  he  bad  been^^^be^ 
rhymed  so  loii^,'  and  was  ^Igrown,  sidL  of  fops  and  poetry  and 
prate.'  - 
'  ;  ^Ilie  :next  important  chaicge  i^V  that  of  the  ^  grossest  licentious' 
ness,' an  imputation  which  Mr.  Bowies  at  fii^  repKobdW'Mjr/ 
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Gikhrbt  with  {laving  uiyuBtifiably  asserted  to  be  found  in  his  edi** 
tion  of  Pope*  The  very  words,  it  seems,  are  not  there;  but  that 
the  idea  is  conveyed,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  he  afterwards 
avows  that  thfca»e  words  express  his  own  conviction  of  the  poet'« 
charact^^  {Observations,  Sec  p^.  S7.)  That  some  of  his  wntings 
are  licentious,  we  iare  compelled  to  admit,  and  we  have  seen  that  his 
wish  was  entirely  to  exclude  them  from  the  corrected  edition  of  his 
works.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  precocious  talent  to  be  urged  into 
action  during  tl^e  ebullition  of  youthful  passions;  and  Pope's  youth 
was  passed  in  an  age,  viiiich  was  not  yet  refined  from  the  vices  of 
the  second  Charles's  court,  and  of  tiie  stage  prostituted  to  the 
court,  and  :surpassing  it  in  power  to  debauch  the  public  mind;; 
Under  these  circumstances,  public  and  personal,  that  the  writer 
printed  some  pieces  of  which  he  lived  to  repent,  is  neitlier  sonatdi 
to  be  wondered  at  nor  condemned,  as  is  that  uncharitableness 
which  persists  in  taking  such  sins,  so  atoned  for,  into  the  estimate 
of  general  character;  or  that  pruriency  of  imagination,  which  scents 
out  and  brings  to  light  again  what  was  buried  to  prevent  ofTeUce. ' 

Mr.  Bowles,  wi&  his  usual  candour,  apologizes  for  the  in- 
troduction of  some  pieces,  upon  his  customary  plea  of  inadver-^ 
tency ;  of  others  for  their  exquisite  wit;  at  the  same  time  occa* 
sionally  t^ng  the  credit  of  referring  to  passages,  *  which  War-* 
burton  had  sup|>ressed,  and  which  it  did  not  become  him  to 
restore yet  in  the  veiry  same  page  (vol.  vii.  p.  164.)  he  collects 
passages  (to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  his  character) 
from  Tetters  written  by  a  youth  of  twenty,  to. an  old  debauchee  of 
considerable  literary  fmie.  Had  Messrs.  Warton  and  Bowles 
always  deferred  to  the  selection  of  Pope  himself,  and  his  repre^. 
sentative;  War  burton,  we  should  have  had  little  to  complain  of : 
but  if  the  wit  of  one  piece  could  induce  one  of  diese  gentlemen 
td  admit  it,  whikt  the  second,  rejecting  that,  agrees,  for  the  same 
reason,  in  the  adoption  of  another — both  of  wmch  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  Pope,  and  rejected  by  his  friend;  with  what  propriety 
can  they  declaim  afpinst  the  licentiousness  of  the  poetf  Pope 
has  himself  truly  said :  '  A  few  loose  things  sometimes  fall  from 
men  of  wit,  by  which  censorious  fools  as  ill  of  them  as  they, 
possibly  can,  for  their  own  comfort/  {Letter  to  Swift,  Feb.  16, 
1733.) 

But  Mr.  Bowles  is  not  content  widi  reprosK^hin^  him  -with 
writings^  of  which  he  never  wrote  some,  ai^  never  wished  others 
to  survive  him ;  he  charges  him  not  merely  with  a  youthfol  indul-* 
gence  of  ideal  vx)luptuousness,  but  of  baring  led  a  life  systema*- 
tically  licentious.  The  fooling  with  Lady  M.  Montague  we  pass 
by  as  equally  absurd  in  her  and  Pope;  virhatever  were  the  facts,  it 
waaT  but  a  transitory  weaALness~ 
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Once^  and  but  once,  his  heedless  youth  was  bit^ 
And  liked  that  dan^rous  thing,  a  female  wit.* 

But  the  nature  of  his  connection  with  the  Blounts  involves  the 
whole  character  of  his  existence ;  for  it  began  in  boyhood,  and 
continued  to  his  death-bed.  Of  this  family  there  were  twa 
sisters,  about  Pope's  own  age :  handsotne,  amiable,  and  (for  diat 
period)  accomplished  women; — with  both  (^tohom  he  cultivated 
an  intimacy  of  the  most  interesting  and  affectionate  kind;  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation  of  the  nK>tfaer  and  the  friendship  of 
their  brother,  a  mendship  broken  only  by  his  death,  which  did 
not  occur  till  Pope  was  of  the  age  of  eight-and-thirty.  In  such 
an  intercourse  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  affection  for  one 
or  other  sister  would  preponderate,  as  either,  for  a  time,  might 
^eem  less  engaged  by  other  ties,  and  more  attached,  or  more  con- 
genial to  him.  Accordingly,  we  find  his  letters,  for  several  years,, 
addressed  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  some- 
times to  both ;  all  in  the  style  of  gallantry^  which  that  age  consi- 
dered  as  absolutely  requisite^  when  a  gentleman  addressed  any 
female  not  included  in  the  table  of  prohibited  consanguinity*  In- 
dubitably, the  most  lover-like  epistles  are  those,  where  botii  ladies 
are  addressed  in  one  letter;  and  even  Mr.  Bowles  \riU  hardly  ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  depravity  of  two  sisters  jointly  carrying,  on  ait 
intrigue  with  the  same  man  at  the  same  time.  Yet  when  ione  sister 
in  the  name  of  both,  writes  thus : 

'  Sh-,  my  sister  and  I  shall  be  at  home  all  day.  If  any  company  comd 
that  you  do  not  like^  I'll  go  up  into  any  i-oonl  with  you«  I  hope  we  shall 
see  you.   Your  s,  &c.* 

Mr.  Bowles's  note  is,  '  this  letter,  it  tas  be6n  observed,  (by 
whom  ?)  is  very  short,  but  very  much  to  the  purpose.'  And  this 
letter  Pope  thought  so  little  to  any  purpose  requiring  conceal- 
ment, that  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  with  some  lines  of 
his  Homer  scribbled  on  the  back  of  it!  The  sacred  name,  nei- 
ther of  sister  nor  brother,  can  protect  a  lady  from  Mr.  Bowles's 
fancy.  Mr.  Digby  thus  concludes  a  letter, '  My  brother  Ned  is 
wholly  your's,  so  my  father  desires  to  be,  and  every  soul  here 
whose  name  is  Bigl^.  My  sister  will  be  your's  in  particular ;' 
and  Mr.  Bowles  remarks,  '  I  almost  suspect  Pope  of  a  little 

f allantrjf  a^ain.  Elizabeth  wrote  the  letter  to  him  respecting 
er  broAers  illness;' — (a  fortuiiate  occasion  for  beginning  a 
commerce  of  gallantry,  as  the  brother  was  an  excellent  medium 
for  carrying  it  on).  We  kn6w  his  propensity  to  the  fair  sex. 
In  his  first  letter  after  leaving  Sherborne,  he  says  himself,  *  I 
wbhed  the  young  ladies,  whom  /  almost  robbed  of  their  good 
flame,  a  better  name  in  return and  Pope  adds>  (\i4iich  Mr. 

^  Bowles^ 
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Bowles  does  not,y  *  even  that  very' name  to  earfi  of  th^m,  nvhich 
they  shall  like  best,  for  the  sake  of  the  man  that  bears  it/ — 
{Bowles^  viii.  84.  and  76.)  Can  inno<?e^t  sportiveness  be  more 
clearly  indicated^  or  more.remot^  from  the  sensuality  to  which  the 
eommentatox  jendeavours  to  wrest  it  ?  In  this  spirit,  Inwever^it  is, 
that  the.  correspondence  with  th6  ^lounts  is  tracked  and  hunted 
through;  and  to  render  the  comin^Iity  of.  Pope  more  probable, 
Martha  (who  was  in  the  habits  of  visiting  ^d  correi^ponding  with 
ladies  of  the  first  respectability,  Jl>Qth  before  and  after  the  death  of 
the  poet)  is  aspersed  whenever  an  opportunity  offers  to  surniise 
away  her  character*  He  ^ould  sheltei^  himself,  indeed,  uqcler  pub- 
He  reports  for^.on  one  occasiop,,  wher^  Pope  is  speaking  to  Ar- 
buthnot  of  the  malice  shown  io  the  good  character  of  some  very 
kmocent  perspn,  a.note  tells  us^  '  probably  Martha  Blount,  re- 
specting whose  intimity  with  Pope  there  were  some  insinpations 
to  her  disadvantage/.  Where,  except  as  Mr*  Roscoe  obseryesi  in 
Mr.  Bowles's  own  volumes  ? — (Bowles,  vii.  358.)  apd  {RQ$CQe^  x* 
\58)..  Again^  (jBou^/ea;,  ix.  2790  wjiere  Pope  says  to  Swift,^  I 
am  just  BOW  told  a  very  curious  lady  intends  to  write  t<^  you  to 
pump  youl  abouit  ^ome.  poems  said  to  be  yours;'  a  note  tells  us, 
^  probably  .Martha  Bldunt'-rprobably—*  concerning,  the  offe^ive, 
verses,  Tlie.Ijadie&'  Dressing  Room,  Strephon  and  Chloe,  8u:/ 
These,  it  seemd,  jof  ^  Swift's  verses,  are  the  firsit  to  rise  in 
the  imagination  of  the  Annotator^:  but  ^hy  is  he  to  cast  the  filth 
of:  his  own  fjmpy  ,and  of  Swift's  on  the  character  of  a  lad3[  ?.  that 
lady  Pope  collide  not  only  in  .verges  meant  for  the.  public  eye,  but 
in  his  private  letters,  congratulate  on  a  cheerful  temper  .joined 
wMi .  innooefice,,  ai^d  q^U  on  to  unite  with  him  in  a  fre^uept 
eontemplatioii  of  death,  ^  wdat  will  make  her  happier  and  easier 
at ^Itimes.'— viii.  50 1 .  apd  467*)  Is  this  the  langmage  of 
a  gnil^  pa^a^iQur  ?  and  ,\s(rittep^  too,  a  year  after  the  deadi  <rf  her 
farotl^er,  when,  Mr.  Bowles  t^Us  us^  (as  insidiously,  and  as  unsup- 
portedly  as.  \isAial>)  Pope  was  much  more  explicit  than  he  had 
ever  been  before,  respecting  the  nature  of  his  feelings  towards 
Miss  Marfta/ — (viii.  .48«> 

\  The  fiivo^dte  point  of  attack,  however,  on  Pope,  is  hid  sup- 
posed'difliiigenuoiisness  in  the  transactions  connected  with  the 
publication  of  his  letters.  We  capnot  enter  into  all  the  details; 
but  .^e  general  fa^ts  are  8uc)i,  as  seem  quite  su^cient  to  enable 
an  unprejudiced  reader  to  fprm  ^  fair  judgment.  In  1727/CurIl 
(die  infemoMS  literary  pirate,  who  for  obscene  pijiblications  had 
been  fined;  and  pit^ried)  bought  of  Mrs*  Thomas  th^  letters 
which  her  iMseper,  QromweU,  bad  received  from  Pope,  and  en- 
trusted 1^  ^er  care.  They  bad  b^ei^  ' written  from  the,  ^e  of 
twea^  to  twenty-three ;  and,  of  course,  contained  much,  both  in 
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ittyle  and  .matter^  wbict  the  writer,  when  his  jud^ent  was  ma- 
tured, regretted  to  isee  in  printi  He  feared  a  similar  fsite  for  the 
letters  which  might  have  been  kept  by  other  friends,  and  which, 
therefore,  he  requested  them  to  return  to  him.  Of  these,  he  de- 
stroyed many,  but  preserved  somci  either  as  '  serving  to  revive 
Several  past  scenes  of  friendship,'  or  '  to  clear  the  truSi  of  facts, 
in  whicn  he  had  been  misrepresented  by  the  conimou  scribblers.* 
The  originals  of  some^and  copies  of  others,  made  by  amanuenses, 
were  collected  in  two  books,  with  the  addition  of  aoib|i^ipdi  cptr 
tracts,  and  placed  for  security  in  the  Earl  of  Oxforfl'i*  Hbmiry ; 
'  that  in  case  either  of  the  revival  of  slanders,  or  die  publication  of 
surreptitious  letters  during  his  life  or  after,  a  proper  use  might  be 
made  of  them.'  The  utility  of  this  was  early  seen.  In  1728  the 
works  of  W,ycherley  were  printed,  in  a  way  which,  by  the  publi- 
(:ation  of  his  correspondence  with  Pope,  appeared  clearly  to  be 
contrary  to  Wycherley^s  better  judgment |  upon,  wbi^  ?^P^ 
printed  from  these  manuscripts  some  of  die  letlere  uliieli  hacli 
passed  between  them,  accompanied  with  a  few  marginal  notes.  In 
1735  Curll  wrote  to  Pope,  that  he  intended  publishing  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Letters  to  Cromwell,  with  numerous  other  letters  and 
papers,  to  be  furnished  by  one  P.  T.  whom  Pope  had  disobliged 
— inclosing  some  sentences  in  the  professed  handwriting  of  P.  T. 
which  appeared  to  be  a  feigned  hand.  Pope,  determining  to  have 
no  private  correspondence  with  such  a  character,  answered  only  by 
advertisement  in  the  public  papers..  Curll  then  published  his  col- 
lection, and.  Pope /ound  that  some  of  the  lett^s-in  it  'could  only 
have  been  procured  from  his  own  library,  or  that  of  a  noble  lord, 
and  which  gave  a  pretence  to  publishing  others  as  his,  which  were 
not  8p>  as  well  as  interpolating  those  which  vvere.'  He,  therefore, 
advertised  a  reward  of  twenty  guineas  to  any  person,  who  by  Uie 
direction  of  another  might  have  communicated  these  writings  to 
Curli,  and  of  forty  guineas  for  the^ame  of  the  principal.  After 
this  he  received  documents  purporting  to  be  the  correspondence 
of  P,  T*  and  his  agent  R*  ».  with  Curll ;  who,  in  his  own  subse- 
quent publications,  admitted  their  accuracy ;  by  which  it  ap* 
peared,  that  a  very  wary  bargaining  had  gone  on  between  these 
initial  personages  and  Mr.  Curll :  and  that  they  had  at  last  all 
quarrelled  on  the  qqantum  to  be  paid  and  received  for  their 
mutual  villany. 

Not  being  able  to  disavow  the  whole  of  Curll's  publication,  and 
yet  on  his  own  account,  and  that  of  his  friends,  indignant  at  parts 
of  it.  Pope  now  found  the  occasion  had  occurred  for  which,  eight 
years  before,  he  had  provided :  and  he  determined,  by  n  publica- 
tion of  the  genuine  letters,  to  give  the  only  possible  contradiction 
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to  the  misrepresentations  of  this  spurious  collection.  TWo  years 
afterwards,  his  authorised  edition  appeared. 

These  are  the  facts — upon  which  Mr.  Bowleses  theory  is  this — 
that  Pope,  already  irt  undisputed  possession  of  the  highest  enfri- 
nence  in  contemporary  litemture  artd  ttioral  respectability,  was 
yfct  of  such  insdtiabte  vanity,  that  in  ovder  to  add  to  his  poetic 
wreatli  the  sprig  of  epistdary  elegance,  he  determined  to  risk 
aH,  by  eftiptoying  some  base  splits  ko  pitblish,  M^iat  he  tvas 
ashamed  to  avow,  and  did  dis&vow.  These,  we  repeat,  are  tfie 
fftcts,  aAd  this  the  theory,  atid  we  defy  Mr.  Bowles  to  prove  ttee 
ftilsity  of  the  one,  or  the  verity  of  the  other.  Thus  we  had  written 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Final  Appeal  j  but  we  find  we  hfttl 
formed  a  false  estimate  of  his  coutage,  for  at  p.  45,  he  says, 
*-  Pope,  who,  it  will  be  allowed,  must  know  a  little  more  of  die 
Matter  than  either  Mr.  Roscoe  or  myself,  complains  df  hJs  letters 
being  "  snatched  oat  of  pockets,  or  putloi^ied  from  cabinet's:"  but 
he  never  once,  to  my  knowledge,  explicitly  says,  that  those  letters 
which  had  been  rf?ca/&rf,"  transcribed,  and  deposited,  were  stoteh 
froni  tlie  depository,  <»•  privately  transcribed  :*  and  yet  in  this  same 
pamphlet j  p.  l69,  he  says,  quoting  from  Pope's  own  account, 
(%hich  he  had  given  before  -imperfBclly,  and  novv  ptc^oJies  to 
give  entire,)  *  Mr.  Pope,  on  hearing  of  this  Sniifll,  attd  finding, 
when  the  book  came  out,  that  sevei-al  of  the  letters  could  only 
have  come  from  the  manuscript  book  before  mentioti^d,  published 
this  advertisement.^  This  in  itself  includes  what  Mr.  Bowles 
had  denied  to  exist.  But  the  advertisement  itself  would  have 
»poken  still  plainer,  had  he  permitted  it  to  spe^k  at  all:  btit  he 
breaks  off  here,  and  adds,  within  brackets, '  (here  the  pages  were 
cut  out  from  which  the  extracts  in  my  edition  were  printed^  to 
save  the  trouble  of  transcription.)'  Now,  We  do  not  find  that 
advertisement  in  that  edition;  and  that  advertisemietit  contains  the 
following  words :  f 

'  Edmund  Curll,*  &c.  *  have,  in  combination,  printed  the  private  letters 
of  Mr.  Pope  and  his  correspondents,  (sbme  of  which  could  only  be  pro- 
cnired  firom  his  own  library,  or  that  of  a  noble  lord^  and  which  have  givett 
a  pretence  to  the  publishing  others  as  his  which  are  not  so,  as. well  as 
interpolating  those  which  are,)  thb  is  to  advertise,  &c. 

Upon  these  facts  and  this  declaration  of  Pope, '  who  (we  agree 
with  Mr.  Bowles)  must  know  a  little  more  of  the  matter  Sian 
either  Mr.  Roscoe  or  he our  theory  is,  that  had  Pope  wislied 
for  an  apology  to  publish  his  correspondence,  he  had  a  fair<^por- 
rtunity  in  1727,  on  the  appearance  of  the  surreptitious  edition  of 
his  letters  to  Cromwell,  as  well  as  in  1729,  when  he  only  pub- 
lished what  was  requisite  for  defending  the  character  of  Wy- 
therley;  and  that  when,  in  1734,  Curll  had  advertised  that  any 
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fting  which  dnj'Tjoay  woUM  send  as  Mr.  Pope^s  Di*.  Swift's^ 
ishotild  bfe  jirinted  and  ibserted  ais  theirs,  ahd/  in  conse<j(tietice, 
there  appeared,  hi  1735,  a  more  mtiltffdbrloii^  (iollefction,  garbled 
and  hiterpbla*ea,  ihV6hnfhg  more  compiiiiated  interests ;  he,  aftcJf 
t^o  ycara,  was  i*eluctantly  compelled  t6  j)iA)9ish  a  gefriidtie  Edition. 

WV.  Bo^vlei3  indeed,  by  onfe  olf  iixth.  ex-pafrte  inadvei^cfticles  a^ 
We  have  already  notited,  had  rfeprfesented  hifa  sis  hastening  c^nthisr 
own  edition  hi  thfe  isame  yeai*  as  CttiU's,  which  he  now  admits  to 
have  been  '  a  lAfistake  6{  figures/  He  determines,  hoWever,  tb 
conclude  wifli  a  logical  triuiripih,  for  which  tftl  his  toehgth  is  col- 
lected ;  atnd  w^iich,  <hotigh  liot  Vei^  cle^ly  ^tati^d,  we  ihtike  out 
to  be  this:  If  ftie  letters  hkd  been  t^eti  fr6m  the  depb^itdry,  6i 
privately  fran^(iiibed,  the  cbpicfs  could  n'dt  hiiV6  vafried  from  thb 
originals;  but  they  did  vary  in  thfe  spuridU^  edition ;  aiid  Pope 
adopted  those  Very  Variations  ih  his ;  and  yet  ih  Ms  pr^ee  hi 
Retards  would  fiot  go  about  t6  amend  flie  letters  he  had  re- 
called ft6m  his  frifends:— '  and  this  circumi^tance  I  sii^pect  Mr.' 
Roscde,  Whose  logic  s^ettis  to  contend  with  his  tastie,  Wifl  i/tlH 
find  what  logicians  caHs  a  dilemma;  on  either  horn  of  Whidi  J 
leave  him,  for  the  preseiA,  to  sthiggle/— (i^/n^i/ j4)}^ea/, 
46.)  Mr.  RoscOe's  i^tru^gle'Wift  nbt,  wfe  iitti(gine,  be  Vfeir  lbng  jl 
fbir  Itere,  as  on  ^o  m^  dther  c/i^stohs,  Mr.  BbWles  liks  &^en 
iiito  a  little  '  inadvertency'  of  fadt  ;^whcin  Popk  saidlie  Wonid'Aoi 
•  ^  aboiit  to  ambhd'  the  letters,  added  (Vi'hat  Mr.  Bowtes '  in- 
advcirtently'  has  not,)  '  except  by '  the  brtfissidh  of  sbriie  pa^skges^ 
itiiproper,  or  at  least  impertineht,  to  be  divulgi^d  ^  the  'public ; 
or  df  inch  entire  letters  as  \vere'  ttot  his,  ^  hot  af^>i*oved'df  %y 
hhn.^f  Pre/flc^  io  the  first  g^itfirre  Edition.)  And  in  the  '  iNiair- 
ratiye'  he  says  of  the  deposit  of  letters  at  Lord  Oxfdfd's,  *  som6 
Werfe  originals,  others  copies,  Avith  a  few  notes;  and  extracts  here 
and  fliere  added.'  Now  from  this,  it  is  obvious,  that  CurlFs  copy, 
if  ^toleii  from  this  depository,  would  have  notes  to  explain  the  cause 
arid  manner  of  the  collection  having  been  made,  together  with 
the  aic^ratidfk?  from  the  originals  which  Pope  had  diought  proper, 
tck  reasons  he  has  stated,  to  make  ?  The  agreement,  therefofe, 
of  the  spurious  and  genuine  editions  is  a  proof  of  Curirs  villainy, 
Adt  df  Pope'ls  duplicity;  who,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  such.  Was 
siii^ly  tiot  also  so  foolish  as  to  expose  himself  by  adopting,  ver- 
batim^ in  hi^  own  edition,  so  many  of  the  alterations  and  notes  of 
Cinrll^s.  This  is  a  supposition  which  it  requires  all  Mi*.  Bowles^ii 
dvJdity  to  swalioW ;  and  he  does  swallow  it — -for  he  answers  this 
objection  by  saying,  *  with  all  his  genius  he  might  have  been  Ms  inr 
aatertetit  as  sonie  greater  blockheiads,  and  particularly  the  writer 
dfthesfe  pages.— p.  189.  Let  the  jeader  judge  of  the  coiigfe- 
fifefiity: 
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We  are  tired;  and  fear  our  readers  may  be  so  too:— but  W€f 
have  now  gone-  through  the  principal  charges  brought  so  per- 
versely against  the  character  of  Pope;  we  say  tlie  prmcipal,  be- 
cause Mn  Bowles's  is  a  kind  of  bush-fighting;  and  we  caunot 
pretend  to  hunt  him  out  wherever  he  lies  perdu  among  the  notes ; 
and  whence,  whenever  the  mind  is  soothed  with  an  effusion  of 
affection,  or  elevated  with  the  expression  of  noble  sentiments^  out 
springs  the  friendly  editor,  with  a '  could  Pope  really  be  sincere  in 
these  sentiments?'  '  Can  thiabe  real  or  affected?'  *  Pope  had 
constantly  in  his  mouth  candour  and  truth,  &c.'  We  may,  perhaps, 
meet  with  some  of  these,  and  notice  them,  en  passant,  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  our  observations  on  the  works,  genius,  and  rank  of  the 
poet. — To  which  pleasanter  task  we  can  now  advance  cheerily. 

And  we  think  we  may  advance  to  it  at  once ;  tiiere  are,  indeed^ 
preliminary  questions  of  general  criticism,  on  the  nature  of  poetry, 
its  proper  province,  and  various  kinds,  which  have  called  forth 
disputants  of  no  ordinary  reputation ;  and  produced  such  a  dis* 
play  of  talent,  as  might  be  expected,  when  the  names  of  Southey,  ' 
Byron,  and  Campbell  were  enrolled  among  the  disputants.  Per- 
haps we  may  think  that  much  not  only  of  the  difficulty,  but  of  the 
controversy  itself,  may  be  traced  to  a  want  of  due  precision  in 
stating  the  contested  propositions^  and  that  we  could  without  much 
expense  of  time  or  paper  bring  the  parties  to  something  like 
agreement;  but  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  our  more  immediate  subject;  and  we  have  already  tres- 
passed so  long  on  die  patience  of  our  readers,  and  must  necessarily 
detain  them  still  so  much  longer,  that  vi^e  will  not  be  diverted  by 
any  temptation,  or  for  however  short  a  distance,  from  the  course 
which  lies  straight  before  us. 

The  poetical  worits  of  Pope  have  been  popularly  divided  into 
descriptive,  translated,  moral  and  satirical,  with  exceptions  allowed 
for  some  examples  of  the  lyrical  and  pathetic.  We  have  no  ob^ 
jection  to  the  division,  but  that  we  should  have  included  the  sati- 
ricaLunder  the  moral;  for  whether  reason,  ridicule,  or  vitupera- 
tion be  employed,  the  object  is  the  same — the  communication  of 
poetical  pleasure  and  the  inculcation  of  moral  truth. 

The  versification  common  to  all  these  divisions  requires  a  short 
consideration,  and  but  a  short  one ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  respect  to  it.  All  allow  that  the  finish, 
at  least,  to  our  national  versification  was  given  by  Pope ;  but  it 
has  been  said  to  be  merely  the  consummation  of  what  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  already  effected ;  and  passages  are  produced 
from  Sandys,  Spenser,  Hall,  Cowley,  Denham,  Waller,  Dryden, 
to  prove  that  as  harmonious  verses  as  any  of  Pope's  had  been 
written  long  before.  So  far  from  disputing  this,  we  would  under- 
take 
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take  to  produce  as  harmonious  from  Chaucer,  Drayton,  nay 
Domie,  the  rudest  of  the  rude ;  but  a  claim  of  this  kind  can  never 
be  decided  by  particular  specimens.  It  was  the  peculiar  merit 
of  Pope,  that  the  correctness  of  his  ear,  the  delicacy  of  his  taste, 
and  hi«  resolute  aspirations  after  excellence,  determined  him  to 
leave  no  example  in  his  writings  of  those  ocoasional  harshnesses, 
-tortuous  constructions,  and  circumlocutory  and  expletive  interpo- 
lations, which  disfigured  the  works  of  his  most  eminent  predeces- 
sors, and  formed  an  apology  for  the  slovenly  performances  of  his 
early  contemporaries.    Determined,  like  Manilius, . 

*Maghaque  cum  parvis  simili  percurrere  curd,* 
he  it  was  who  first  gave  to  the  public  poems  of  immaculate 
composition ;  of  compact  strength,  united  with  eas^  and  harmoily ; 
and  furnished  therein  a  standard,  to  which  all  otlier  essays  were 
referred.  The  popular  ear  was  attuned  to  his  music,  and  the 
public  taste  refined  by  his  example.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that,  with  the  zeal  of  a  reformer,  he  carried  his  ardour  for 
polish  and  concentration  so  far  as  to  make  sentences  too  frequently 
coincident  with  couplets,  and  clauses  with  lines;  approaching 
sometimes  to  the  *  arena  sine  calce'  of  Seneca's  prbii^,  oy  ' almost 
entirely  denying  himself  the  liberty  (which  his  predecessors  had 
perverted  to  license)  of  allowing  several  lines  to  flow  on  together 
in  sentiment  and  grammatical  construction.  And  in  the  formation 
of  his  single  verses  he  was  so  partial  to  the  pauses  which  produced 
the  most  melodious  line,  as  to  neglect  too  much  that  variety  hi 
Jheir  position  \vhich  elicits  the  finest  harmony  on  the  w;hole.  Buf 
the  accuracy  of  rhymes  was  the  part  of  versification  wfefch  Mi8ft 
least  improved;  and  with  that  Swift  often  taunted  him,  and  ap- 
pealed to  his  own  practice.  Swift  had  few  ideas  to  convey,  or  pic- 
tures to  represent,  which  did  not  admit  of  several  modes  of  ex- 
pression with  nearly  equal,  or  at  least  sufficient  force  and  clearness : 
it  was  therefore  easy,  and  politic,  to  distinguish  himself  by  correct- 
ness of  rhyme  when  that  and  rhythm  constituted  so  large  a  part  of 
his  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  poet.  But  Pope,  who  had  sq 
inany  purposes  of  extreme  delicacy  to  execute,  probably  found  it 
impossible  to  accomplish  all^  if  he  drew  any  closer  the  shackles  of 
rhyme.  Though^  therefore,  he  never  adopts  the  consonantal  dis- 
crepancies of  his  predecessors,  he  frequently  allows  himself  a  par- 
tial dissimilarity  in  the  vowel  sounds.  Such  are  the  faults  of  his 
exquisite  versification;  and  they  are  such  as  he,  and  only  he,  could 
have  taught  us  to  perceive;  and  those  that  mend  them  must  ac- 
knowledge him  for  their  master. 

We  now  procqed  to  consider  his  merits  in  the  different  depart^ 
ments  of  his  poetry. 

Of  the  Pastorals  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much — they  are  sel- 
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dom  read  for  any  positive  pleasure  whic|i  dQFpnI.;  V*4'tp»tfef 
^ritii;  they  have  a  relative  vaUi<?  for  the  b§avi^|i4  9Pj?9i)?[)^n  Yi^ih 
fl^Q^tipn  which  they  afforded  at  a  period,  wh^ft  tji^  B^gK^h  W 
Hmmtf^i  b|84igjA*^^?toieg|^^  whicfe  ijt was  t\i^ ti^r 

kmmU  seems  to  have  valdMl  |9>l^'W>etry  in  ge^n^ral  aj:  its 
wordi,  and  he  had  the  good  w^ppi^'^  not' only  to  r^jji^rt  th^  ^Avktfif 
whicli  Walsh  gave  him,  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy,  b^^t. to  ab.^jq^Pff 
^{oge^er  a  tield  wh^f  tfe^  la^s^x,  succe^rfvi  ^:i|l^ivatip;i  C9|il<jl  b§ 
conapamtivelyfriiitlej^  i^aliighlyciyifed  ^ajte  of 

society,  men  %  their  eyes  w  W^^l^^  rathei:.  to.  rielieve  them 
fropi  painful  scenes,  than  in  expectation  of  pleasure,  and  tha| 
finding  persons,  sentiments  and  occupations  entirely  alien  from 
their  sympathies,  they  end  in  admiring  the  art  of  tl^e  poet  ^a^her 
than  his  poem;  and  of  course  turn  awJiy  to  find  the  same  art  em- 
ployed on  more  congenial  subjects. 

In  the  '  Windsor  rofjesst'  the  poet^  elevated  his  strw  com* 
^Qiiig  the  descriptions  of  extenial  ni^re  with  feelings  accbrdani; 
tb'ihe  actual  state  of  society,  and  wifli  historical,  characters  and 
events.  Warton  (in  his  Essay,  p.  344)  unites  thi^  Ppenj  with  *  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock'  and  '  Epistle  of  Eloisa,*  ^^  Pope's  prkcip^) 
claims  on  the  admiration  of  posterity ;  *  for  wit  and  satire/  says  he, 

*  a?:e  transitory  and  perishable,  but  nature  and  passion  are  eternal' 

if  vi^iQi^s  passions  (the  most  legitimate  objects  of  satire) 
lipx^  i^bt  as  n3.tuj'al  and  eternal  as  toi;rents  and  volcanoes.  *  Wind- 
sor Forest'  undoubtedly  contains  many  passages  of  animated  sen- 
timent, and  of  hcautiful  description :  nevertheless  we  consider  it 
as  a  failure,  becuuse  it  does  not  place  the  author  at  the  head  of 
the  class  to  which  the  poem  belongs.  It  i^  incontests^Wy  inferior 
to  the  beautiful  particularity  blended  with  the  delicate  sentiment 
and  feeling  of  Cowper,  or  the  splendid  diffusion  of  Thomson  in  his 

*  Seasons,  i|nd  still  more  so  to  tbe^f^chpess  of  conception  and  lux- 
uriance oflanguage  in  the  first  caiatptpit*  The  Castle  of  Indolence/ 
Had '  The  Temple  of  Fame' been  entirely  an  original  composition, 
it  would  have  approached  nearer,  ihough  not  have  attained,  to  an 
equality  with  these ;  but  so  much  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  allegory, 
and  so  many  of  the  images  are  Chaucer's,  that,  with  all  its  beauty 
of  versification,  brilliancy  of  expression,  and  variety  of  added  con- 
genial l^eauty,  it  still  wears  the  liyery  qj^  a  master.  Pope,  accord- 
ingly, with  his  usual  candour,  premises  in  the  advertisement,  that 

*  whenever  any  hint  is  taken  from  Chancer,  the  passage  itself  shall 
be  set  down  in  the  marginal  notes':  and  Mr.  Bowles,  with  hd$ 
wonted  candour,  observes,  *  Pope  seems  unwilling  to  confess  aU 
he  owes  to  Chaucer/  {Bowles,  vol.  ii.  107;)  but,  with  his  cus- 
tomary deficiency  of  proof,  only  specifies  in  one  inqtanpe,  *  Pope 
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ksKfi  not  quoted  the  simile  taken  from  Chaucer's  second  book'-r-- 
the  celebrated  siaiile  of  the  stone  dropped  into  a  lake^  o£  whieK 
Pope  was  so  fond,  that  he  haa  applied  jt  here,  i^  the  '  Es^y  on 
Man/  aad  '  The  Dunciad':  but  sa  far  is  he  fixnn  wishMig  to 
elaiin  it  a«  original,  that  in  the  begiiiniiig  of  liie  veiy  paasaf^ 
in  which  thesii^tbe  ia  faundT^tdy.niiaa  lines  befose — he  sa}^  in  a* 
mate,  (we  cite  Mr.  Bowleaa  ouqi  edkion,  yoL  iu  p.  I03«)  ^  Tbisa 
thought  is  tfans&ned  hilfaef  out  of  the  tAv^d  book  of  F&mfi,.\«(heBr 
takea  up  no  less  ihaiL  verse^,  faegiiuiia^  thus:-^*'  Gefferey, 
thou  wottest  well  this." '  Now  having  so  distinctfy  referred  to  the; 
beginbiag  of  a  v  long  passage,  it  was  sarely  not  incumbent  on  him 
toxite  every,  parlictibr  that  was  adopted  from  it.  Mr.  Bowles  wiH 
a»y,  diere  is  bo  such  passage  in  the  thiid  book  :-t^but  he  knew 
that  theie  was  in  the  secosd,  and  be  knew  too,  that  Pope  had,  in 
his  advertisement,  referred  the  Eeadec  to  the  '  third  boi^k  of  Fame, 
die  first  and  second  having  little  to  da  with  the  subject';  and  that, 
tker^onet  when  he  adppta  a  thought  fron^  the  second,  he  noticest 
that  *  it  is  transferred  hitier^^he  does  indeed  add,  from  the  thirdi 
book;  whicit  ia  so  obdous  a  misprint,  that,  on  any  other  occasion, 
Mr.  Bdtwks4»  critical  acumen  would  have  assuredly  detected  it;- — 
so>  that  it  is  manifest  Pope  had  be^u  especially  careful  to  obviate 
the  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  in  the  very  particular  oa  which  Mr. 
Bowles  s  charge  is  rested^  But  to  return  to  the  poem.  Its  piin** 
cipal  fault,  though  unnoticed  by  his  editors,  is  such  as  is  com-. 
m<mly;  incident  to  protracted  allegory,  a  fcequent  mixture  of  the 
allegorical  and  direct.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  sanies  engraven  oa 
the  loy  Mountain,  he  says,  ,)  ■■.  a 

'  Nor  was  the  work  impaired  by  storms  alone. 
But  feH  A'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun  5 
For  Fame^  impatient  of  exty^emes,  decays 
Not  moce  by  envy,  dian  excess  of  pi:aise.* 

And  again,  describing  the  suppKants  of  Fame,  he  says, 

'  Tbeir  plans  were  different,  their  request  the  same ) 
For  good  and  bad  alike  are  fond  of  Fame/ 

This  is  the  mere  6  ftu>&o;  for  school-boys,,  and  it  is  singu- 
ar  that  in  these  and  such  instances,  he  was  not  even  quisled  b3r 
Chaucer.  But  this  and  other  imitations  ^som  Chaueer,  as  wdli  as 
all  hi&  minor  translations,  vt^ef^e  done  *  as  exercises,'  in  extreme 
youth;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  either  at  occasional 
failifro&in  execution,  or  injudicious  seleietions.  Of  the  latter  an 
example  is  seen  in  hi&  choice  of  Statius's  Thebais,  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that,  as  he  wds  employed  in  translation,  and  executed  so 
small  a  part,  lie  had  not  chosen,  instead  of  that  strained,  tedii9U^ 
and  cold  composition,  some  of  the  easy  and  elegant  pieces  ctf  the 
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SylvaB,  which,  being  so  singularly  happy  in  expression,  would  have 

g'ven  exercise  to  his  own  peculiar  powers  m  the  adaptation  of 
nguage.  But  yet  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  turn 
his  attention  to  the  Achilleis;  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
more  extended  design  of  the  author,  is,  in  its  present  state,  suiB-: 
ciently  complete  in  its  action,  and  fofms  in  its  details  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  narrsttive  poems  of  antiquity:  few  have  so 
many  nice  touches  of  individual  feeling,  such  tenderness  and  deli^ 
cacy  of  sentiment,  such  beauty  of  illuistration,  conv^ed  in  such 
felicitous  phrase. 

In  bis  great  translation  he  had  scarcely  a  choice,  though  we 
join  in  the  regret  which  has  been  often  expressed,  that  our  two 
celebrated  translators  had  not  interchanged  undertakings.  Many 
of  the  prime  requisites  were  common  to  both;  but  Dryden  was 
distinguished  by  a  dashing  boldness  in  the  confidence  of  strengdi : 
Pope,  by  an  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  every  refinement  of  senti- 
ment, every  shade  of  expression,  and  every  nicety  of  the  most 
inelodioiis  versification.  Yet  such  is  the  fire  and  majesty  of  his 
diction,  that  we  should  have  thought  these  the  characteristics  of  his 
style,  had  we  been  shown  only  the  sublime  parts  in  which  they  are 
employed.  The  defect  of  Pope  for  the  task  was  his  want  of  cri- 
tical knowledge  in  the  Greek  language;  for  though  Mr.  Roacoe 
has  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  sufficiency,  it  is  hardly  defensible 
after  examining  Wakefield's  multiplied  proofs,  and  Pope's  own 
confession  in  his  letter  given  by  Johnson.  But  what  his  know- 
ledge could  not  supply,  he  was  indefatigable  in  seeking,  by  a  mi^ 
nnte  comparison  of  former  translations,  in  verse  and  prose,  in  our 
own  and  foreign  languages;  and  has  made,  perhaps,  fewer  abso- 
lute misconstructions  of  his  author's  meaning  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  version  of  a  work  of  equal  magnitude. 

But  it  is  averred,  that  if  he  have  not  misconstrued,  he  has  misre- 
presented, in  not  giving  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  as  pourtrayed  by  Homer.  And  this,  in  part,  is  true.  But 
poetic  pleasure,  jiot  archaeological  information,  was  the  prime  ob- 
ject ;  and  still,  therefore,  the  question  remains,  whether  Homer,  in 
any  other  form,  could  have  given  the  English  reader  so  much 
poetical  pleasure,  or  conveyed  so  strong  an  idea  of  his  beauty  and 
sublimity.  Dryden  has  somewhere  said,  a  translator  should  make 
his  author  speak  as  he  wotild  have  spoken  in  the  translator's  age 
and  country ;  and  Homer  was  too  much  a  master  of  eloquence  to 
^  have  thought  of  winning  favour  by  offending  prejudices.  To  pro- 
cure him,  therefore,  a  fair  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  transcend- 
ant  excellencies,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  out  of  sight  some  of  the 
coarsenesses  of  ancient  manners;  of  which,  indeed,  a  literal  trans- 
lation would  not  have  conveyed  an  accurate  idea  :  for  it  is  not 
-  merely 
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pkere\y  that  the  same  words  do  not  always  convey  the  same  ideas^ 
biit  even  the  same  thing.i  do  not;  so  wholly  different  are  they 
made  by  adjancts  of  association.  Thus,  if  you  would  translate 
Ambrosia  into  English,  you  certainly  miist  not  use  the  word  assa- 
^Etida^  but  you  could  not  use  a  better  for  a  North  Americiin' 
Indian,  who  calls  it  (as  FourcrOy  tells  us)  ^  food  for  the  gods.' 
And,  assuredly,  if  Pope  had  given  heroes,  kings,  and  counsellors 
in  their  exact  costume^  mind  and  manners^  John  Bull  would  havft 
piHiied  that  Hen^ 

^  Had  trusted  ministration 
•  To  chaps,  wha*  in  a  bam  or  byre 
IVad  better  filled  their  stations. 

Than  courts  yon  day/ 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  mode  adopted  was  that  which 
did  th^  greatest  justice  to  Homer  and  to  the  English  reader,  and 
made  '  the  translation  of  the  'Iliad  that  poetical  wonder'  which 
Johnson  has  pronounced  it  to  be — ■  the  noblest  version  of  poetry 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen' ;  and  which  (from  the  unequalled 
spread  of  tiie  English  language)  will  ^ve,  through  ftiture  ages,  a 
ivider  diffusion  to  the  strains  that,  floating  down  for  three  thousand 
years,  have  made  musical  the  stream  of  time. 
•  Connected  with  this  translation  Mr.  I^oscoe  opens  radter  a 
curious  subject  of  speculation. 

'  When,*  says  he,  *  from  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  we  look  back  for  a  few  years,  and  perceive  the  many  excellent 
works  of  taste  and  fancy,  and  original  composition,  which  he  had  pro- 
duced at  so  early  an  age,  it  is  not  without  a  sentiment  bordering  on  dis- 
appointment and  regret,  that  we  find  he  had  devoted  hmsdf  to  a  single 
tij£ct,  that  the  morning  prospect  which  had  opened  so  brightly  was  over, 
9nd  that  the  meridian  of  his  day  was  to  be  confined  to  one  long  aud 
aniform  track,  in  which  the  slightest  deviation  was  a  fault,  and  the  least 
delay  inadmissible.  Accordingly,  after  this  period,  we  are  to  look  for 
few  if  any  of  those  efforts  of  his  genius  to  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  rank  he  holds  3  and  if  in  opening,  tp  his  countrymen  the  poetical 
stores  of  the  great  Grecian  bard,  he  has  given  them  a  boon,  which  no 
other  hand  could  have  conferred,  they  may  perhaps  have  paid  too  dearly 
ibr  it  va  the  privation  of  those  productions  which  he  had  already  formed 
in  his  own  mind,  and  which  would  probably  not  have  been  unworthy  of 
those  which  preceded  them.  The  task  was  at  length  successfully  com- 
peted, but  by  that^  time  the  brilliancy  of  fancy,  the  blandishments  of 
youth,  and  the  warmth  of  friendship  were  oyer.  From,  the  heights  of  ima- 
gination  the  poet  had  "  stooped  to  truth  and  moralized  his  song/!  Phi- 
losophy had  in  her  turn  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  Poetry  had  become 
her  handmaid/ — Life,     120.*     ,  .  ' 

.  We  do  not  quile  agree  in  the  accuracy  of  all  the  particulars  on 
which  ,  the  reasoning  of  this,  passage  is  fotmded  ;  the  most  pas^r 
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9ionafe  ^  all  Pop^^a  f^oivii^tifm,^  Spis^^  to  Abak^'d,  wa& 
written  immg  the  time  ia  wbicb  ^aa^  tran^Uting  the  Ili^d ;  hia 
fame  and  pppiUamty  a);?  founded  mom  on  the  translatip^y  apd  the[ 
p^eoas  puWwhed  contPHaporaiieourty,  or  ^^feseq^^iwdiy  t^j.  it, 
w  any  produced  hiefof  e ;  and  sq  far  f ipm  *  warmth  of  frieiidr 
ship  being  over,*  we  need  only  read  Mr.  Bpscpe's  aym  life  of 
hm  to  be  satisfied,  d»yt  warmth  of  frieftjctehip  wjaji  ^  quality  m,  him 
whidi  pecirfiarly  mariked  »nd  ado^M  hia  chaiis^t^yr  through  Ufa;, 
that  as  old  friends  died  before  him,  something  UJ^^  a  l^il^Uy  mG^> 
sity  of  his  nature  iropelkid  him  to  a^tfept  neiw,  and  that  the  feeling 
ceased  only  with  his  existence.  But  we  ^aspect  the  whole  pas- 
sage to  be  more  fanciful  than  sound — it  can  bavdly  be  said,  we 
imagine,  that  the  employment  of  translation  in  itself  could  be 
imfavoursri^le  to  tbe  jp^ecting  of  Pqpie^s  poetical  tal^nt;^  wh^nrdiie 
work  tiranslated  antf  tbe  principle  of  the  tran^tioj^  are  cqnp^i- 
(fered.  The  task  wa^  completed  i^  his  thirty-^e<[X)nd  year>  % 
period  of  life,  surely,  when  the  judgment  may  be  matiir«d,.  but 
wh^n  the  powers  of  fjwiQy  and  innigiimtion  are  not  Ojrdiwrily 
decayed*  In  tmik,  however,  we  cannot  see  any  rea^n  to 
from  the  produc^pns  which  preceded  the  Uan^latiou*  that  ih^ 
latter  course  of  the  poet  wotdd  have  differed  essenti^ly,  if 
bad  wt  beca  undertaken;  his  earlier  poems  are  all  of  a  oa^re/ 
which  seem  to  have  prepared  and  to  mark  him  out  foc  a  greai 
translator,  and  a  moralist;  in  his  latter  productions  the  same  ^ha- 
cacter  of  mind  is  evinced  under  the  modificatioiis  only  of  matuxred 
age»  iuQreasing  infirmities^  a^d  the  various  cjrcif^stancef  which 
surrou  nded  hin?^ 

Hawing  mei^oaed  Joknson's  Uberal  prai^  ym  vmst  not: 
pass  unnoticed  his  frequent  censure  of  Pope,  hy:  which.  Mj^^ 
Bo^vles  has  not  tiuled  to  profit.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  there 
is  no  aiithorky,  either  in  morals  or  criticism,  of  such  uncertain 
estimatipn :  none  was  higher  when  he  wrote  under  the  unbiassed 
influence  of  his  understanding  and  his  principles;  and  none 
lovver  when  under  the  not  unfrequent  ascendancy  of  morbid 
feeling^:  then,  even  truth,  for  which  his  reverence  was  so  pro- 
iojui^  and  haHtual,  was  sacrificed  to  the  petty  vanity  of  a  mo^ 
jneniiwy  triumph ;  and  even  Uie.  benevoli^^  with  which  his^  mnA 
was  so  ^eply  efiibued>  yielded  to  the  dicta^s  of  spleen  ai>d 
eaprice.  Freqiient  a@  are  die  proofs  of  this  unhappy  in&ience  id 
die  Laves  of  the  Poets,  it  is  no  where  more  co»8]^uou8  dian  if| 
his  estimate  of  evidence  on  die  moral  character  of  Pope,  and  of 
the  merit  of  some  of  his  productions.  An  exan^ple  of  the  latter 
may  be  found  in  the  petulant  remarks  on  the  Epitaphs.  It  is  not 
intended  mimately  to  examine  diese  hypercrijfcicaL  obsecvatioos.;  to 
whii^h,  how«ver»  their  author  seem^  to  have  been  uncommonly 


partial. 


Idjlfep/  an4  '  flie  Ljve^  of  tlie  !PoeJs/  But  M^a  shall,  on  the  geiM^ 
^ubj^ot,  Botice  die  difficulty  of  doing  that  ori^nally  and  weU^ 
vfhich  been  doiji^  so  oftpi^;  apd  of  giving  ^propri^tei^f^ 
to  what  n^u^t,  ip  £^t,  ^ve  been  common  to  so  n^aiw.  Th^ 
^|[>8iiFdi^y  of  joining  in  tbc^  s^e  injscriptiqa  Latin  aqd  English^ 
pif  vfrs^  finfl  pi;o8e/  doe^  i^qt  appear  to  be  so  obvious  as  Johnso^ 
^aji  cofif  i4^red  it.  The  rea^pn  for  u^ng  l^jadn  at  all  is,  to  convey 
tq  fofeigi^ijSy  9|r  pp^t^i  ij^,  the  nieaning,  ^i^hich  a  v^^cular  \sm^ 
'  g^dge  i^lit  |ail,  to  do.;  b^^t  it  would  be  strange,  in4e.ed,  to  secure 
d^iif  oi^qt  u{ithout  any  care  for  the  informatipn  of  those,  who  nojl: 
only  form  the  f^iajo^ty  in  member,  but  may  be  supposed  ^o  fe^ 
the  deepest  interest  With  regard  to  the  blending  of  yerse  and 
prose.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  verse  cannpt  be  more 
appropriately  applied  than  in  an  epitaph ;  where  the  purpose  is  to 
concentrate,  in  the  most  impressive  form,  what  we  wish  to  sink 
into  the  heart  and  memory  of  the  reader:  and  if  poetry  is  to  be 
used,  prose  must  too;  for  even  Johnson'is  ingenuity  could  not  have 
given  a  poetic  character  to  tibe  Anno  Dcknini,  which  is  yet  neces^ 
sary  on  a  tomb-stone. 

We  now  enter  on  the  consideration  of  those  compositions  oA 
which  are  founded  Bope'B  principal  claim  to  poetical  celebrity. 
.  The  earliest:  of  ^e^  was^the  Essgiy  on  CriticisQi:;  proving  a 
precocity  predi^Iy  on  tha.t  ^el4  pf  intellect  wheic^  it  w^3  lea^t  to 
be  expected ;  for  thpugh  written  %t  the  age  of  one-ai^d-tweiity,  ^ 
is  d^tingu^ed  by  solidity  of  j^4gi3(iei^V  ^  cai;rect  aa^  cuUivA^^ 
taste,  a?)d  a  chasfe^d  fa^Qpy.'* 

In  thi|s  poem  wa^  first  exhibited  that  marvellous  compres^li 
of  thought  into  terse  langua|;e,  and  melodipu^  versificat^m,  bq 
adfnifa)b»Iy  adapted  tp  didactpic  poetry;  but  which  it  had  never 
before  attained,  apd  has  never  since  exceeded-  The  Arjt 
Pc^tique  of  Boileau  is  well  entitled  '  Art  Poetiqjiie  en  vers:'  fox 
it^  verse  is  yearly  the  only  pretension,  by  which  it  can  aspire  tp 
flease  more  than  an  essay  in  prose  might  have  done ;  whilst  pur 
CQi^.ntry man's  illustrations  of  wit  and  beauty  are  so  thickly  acatr 
^red^  yet  so  judiciously  arranged,  that  his  rules  of  a^t,  iind  seRr 
tences  of  wj^^dpai,  appear  always  a^  '  il  frutto  senil  sul  gipMeiiU 
Sore/  , 

-*  A  remarkabto  e^p^on  U>  U)e  correctness  c»f  wricing  in  tliis  poQoi  e«stft  io  a^pasv 
which  i|oue  of  the  commentators  have  objected  to 

'  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  t^outlast  iramorta}  Rome  designed.* 
If  it  be  me^t  as    s^i^ire  on  t)ie  Roman  epithet  for  their  city,  it  is  obscqrelj  exprossedi 
—if  not,  it  is  suqh  a  splecism  as  can  be  paralleled  oulj^  iu  the  vaunted  corroctn^  of 
Racinc-r 

•  Au-dela  d^s  terns  et  des  ages, 
Au-iki»  r^tcrnit^,' 

Warton,, 
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Warton,  who  prefers  Boileau^s  poem  to  Horace's,  and  all  other 
Arts  of  Poetry  extant,  (vol.  i.  p.  317.)  does,  however^  admit  that 
the  Essay  on  Criticism  is  '  a  sensible  performance:' — -{Essay,  p. 
111.)  taking  care  to  put  the  word  sensible  in  capitals,  to  indicate 
the  want  of  any  higher  poetic  character.  But  even  the  sensible 
character  is  denied  to  Pope's  praise  of  Quintiliau,  whom '  to  com- 
mend (he  says.  Essay,  p.  1780  barely  for  his  method,  and  to  insist 
merely  on  this  excellence,  is  below  the  merit  of  one  of  the  most 
rational  of  Roman  writers.'  Now  who  but  Dr.  Warton  and  Mr. 
■Bowles,  who  applauds  his  remark,  could  imagine,  that  this  was  a 
comment  on  a  couplet  in  which  Quintilian  is  eulogized  for  gra- 
^tt/f  copiousness,  ihejustest  rules,  and  clearest  method  ? 

'In gra^^  Quintilian*s  copious  work  we  find 
The  Justest  ruks  md  clearest  method  jolnedf 

We  must  not  leavp  this  poem  without  exhibiting  another  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  ingenious  hypotheses  and  charitable  deductions.  The 
^author,  describing  drivelling  old  poets,  who 

; '  Strain  out  the  lost  dull  droppings  of  their  sense^ 
Apd  rhyme  with  ^  the  rage  of  impotenoCi' 

g(}ds-?T 

^  Such  shameless  bards  we  have.^ 

And  Mr.  Bowles  says, '  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  respect- 
ing the  allusion  in  these  lines  to  old"Wycherley :  whom  else  could 
they  suit  iat  that  period,  when  Pope  says,  *■  such  bards  we  have.'" 
Whom  els6  ?  Mr.  Bowles  might  have  found  an  answer  four  lines 
before,  where  it  is  said,  there  are  *  crowds  of  these.'  But  Mr. 
Bowles  knovt^s  better — there  was  only  one  such,  and  that  one 
Wycherley;  and  then,  with  his  usual  salvo,  to  be  ready  for  future 
defence, '  j^*  Wycherley  was  intended,  what  must  we  thipk  of  Pope, 
who  could  wound;,  in  this  manner,  his  old  friend,  for  whom  he  pro- 
fessed so  miich  kindness,  and  who  first  introduced  him  to  notice 
and  patronage?' — (vol.  i.  p.  266.)  In  the  seventh  volume,  how- 
ever, knowing  he  has  this  if  in  reserve,  he  boldly  says,  without  any 
if,  Wycherley  was  '  hitched  into  the  Essay  on  Criticism.' — (p.  57.) 
Now,  the^izc^  is,  that  Pope's  persevering  affection  and  gratitude 
to  his  early  patron  and  friend  were,  in  spite  of  that  friend's  petu- 
lance, most  beautifully  exhibited  to  the  last.  In  the  year  1709, 
(the  same  in  which  the  poem  was  written,)  he  thus  wTote  to 
Cromwell  on  the  subject  of  Wycherley's  alienation  from  him. 
*  Be  assured,  he  shall  never,  by  any  alteration  in  me,  discover  any 
knowledge  of  his  mistake ;  the  hearty  forgiving  of  which  is  the  only 
kind  of  return  I  can  possibly  make  him  for  so  many  favours ;  and 
I  may  derive  tliis  pleas qre  at  least  from  it,  that  whereas  I  must 
otherwise  have  been  a  little  uneasy  to  know  my  incapacity  of  re- 
turning 
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turning  his  obligations^  I  may  now>by  bearing  his  frailty,  exercise 
my  gratitude  and  friendship,  more  than  himself  either  is,  or  per- 
haps ^ver  will  be,  sensible  of. 

Hie  meos,  primus  €[ui  me  sibi  junxit,  amores 
Abstulit,  ille  habeat  secum,  servetcjue  sepulchre' 

And  in  1711,  the  year  of  the  publication,  Wycherley  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  very  poem,  and  kindness  for  the  author 
{Bowles,  vii.  157.)  But  the  parties,  it  appears,  .know  nothing  of 
their  own  feelings;  which,  therefore,  Mr.  Bowles  interprets,  to 
imm:ove  the  reader's  benevolence,  and  his  own. 

The  Epistle  of  Eloisa  has  been  generally  admitted  as  Pope'9 
highest  title  to  poetical  eminence — as^  the  strongest  proof  .of 
his  genius.  Its  tenderness  and  pathos  are  exquisite,  and  the 
struggles  of  passion  are  accurately  and  powerfully  delineated: 
but  genius  consists  so  much  more  in  the  first  conception,  than  in 
the  subsequent  developement  of  such  feelings ;  and  so  much  of 
all  was  found  by  the  author  in  the  original  letters  of  Eloisa,  that 
we  are  not  disposed  to  join  with  Mr.  Roscoe  in  claiming  .so 
much  on  the  subject,  as  even  Dr.  Wa^toif  and  Mr.  Bowles  ^^ip 
inclined  to  concede:  especially  when  . we  consider^  tiiat  in  fioi 
piece,  where  the  images  were  to  originate  in  the  poet's  own  mind, 
do  we  find  any  proofs  of  his  possessing  such  powers.  The  Elegy 
on  an  Unfortunate  Young  Lady,  indeed,  is  urged  as  such  proof : 
but  it  appears  too  ingenious  and  pretty  to  be  pathetic ;  and  Mr. 
Roscoe's  defence  of  its  immoral  principles,  demanding  that  *  it 
should  not  be  judged  by  the  common  rules  of  criticism,  because 
it  is  evident  the  author  is  no  longer  under  the  controul  of  reason/ 
is  such  as  we  should  not  have  expected  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  good  sense ; — who,  that  can  mould  his  thoughts  into  verse, 
and  harmonious  verse,  is  beyond  the  controul  of  reason?  But  if 
the  pathos  in  this  latter  poem  have  been  too  much  insisted  on, 
the  force,  which  almost  amounts  to  sublimity  in  the  expression  of 
indignation,  appears  to  have  been  too  little  noticed.  We  return 
to  Eloisa — admirable  judgment,  and  nicety  of  feeling  have  been 
shown  as  much  in  what  has  been  rejected,  as  in  vvhat  has  been 
chosen  from  the  original ;  which  has  a  strange  mixture  of  learned 
jargon,  and  ingenious  observation,  very  nuich  detracting  from  the 
effect  of  its  pathos.  The  sentiments,  too,  are  more  dwelt  upon 
in  the  English  and  expanded  in  beauty  and  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion, which  would  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  the  Latin :  as  would 
the  delightful  description  of  the  scenery,  which  exhibits  Pope's 
highest  powers  in  that  department  of  poetry.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  Eloisa,  it  should  be  observed,  that  if  much  beauty  have 
been  added  in  her  name,  much  of  moral  coarseness  has  also*  been 
imputed,  for  which  she  is  not  responsible.    The  most  objection- 
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Hble  jfl!a^6ag6  ih  the  p<^m  has  m  pWdM^  the  reifl  te^el^ :  foi* 
though  £(he  laments  the  utf^ubdued  sttlte  of  her  jyidssionisr — ^tbe  W6 
lively  suggestions  of  memory,  and  of  dreams — she  never  uttei^  all 
impure  wish.  Mr.  Ro^co^'s  apology,  thereforfe,  for  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  Epistle,  that  *  such  are  not  the  poet's  own  senti- 
ments, but  those  of  the  person  he  has  undertaken  to  repre^eift, 
and  We,  in  geoeittl,  given  fiearly  in  h^r  oWn  ^rds/  h  neither  cdii-»- 
^ntm  ^ith  fatct  nor  justice.  Yet,  in  Other  resi)ect&,  Mr^  Rg^scO^ 
iseeiSts  hictin^d  to  do  even  more  than  justice  to  Eloiisa. 

*  She  was  (he  say's)  by  an  instnictor,  who  had  the  abilities  of  a  sage, 
but  the  feelings  of  a  barbarian,  seduced,  but  not  degraded:  in  the  convict 
that  ensued>  the  virtues  of  Eloisa  overcame  tfbc  deprfevlf^  of  Abeiard/ — 
(vol.  iii.  p.  256.) 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  code  of 
morality  a  woman  can  be  supposed  to  be  seduced  without  de- 
gradation. And  how  can  she  be  said  to  have  conquered  the 
depravity  of  her  seducer,  who  lOng  and  obstinately  refused  to 
marry  him ;  aYid,  after  being  forced  to  marriage,  denied  it>  and 
gloried  in  continuing  to  be  thought  his  mistt;ess  ?  This  is  virtue 
of  such  refoi*ming  pOwer  a^  we  do  not  understand.  On  the  con- 
trary, neither,  we  believe,  was  reformed,  but  by  calamity :  and  in 
the  order  of  reformation  hers  was  the  latest,  and  admirably  aided 
by  the  pious  resignatioti,  and  the  affectionate  admonitions  o^ 
Aberard,  and  his  painful  solicitude  for  the  purification  afnd  salva- 
tfon  of  her  soul.  If  is  matter  of  regret,  that  the  genius  of  Pope 
had  not  been  employed  in  exhibiting  the  antidote  as  well  as  the. 
bane — that  he,  who  had  so  powerfully  pourtrayed  the  morbid 
state  6f  ElOisa's  ttiiud^  had  not  also  depicted  AbelardV  deep  con- 
trition; his  prostration  of  heart  in  recogtiition  of  divine  justice ; 
his  unaffected  forgivieness  aUd  almost  justification  of  his  enemies; 
And  the  purified  tenderness  of  his  sentiments  for  her,  who  was  still 
to  him  the  most  beToved  of  human  beings.  These  feelbigs  may 
be  found  in  Abelard's  letters,  expressed  in  language  at  once 
simple  and  animated ;  and,  conlbined  vvi^h  congenial  matter  to 
be  supplied  by  the  poet,  would  form  a  subject  admirably  adapted 
to  the  gehids  and  character  of  M  oiitgoAiery :  to  whom  we  take 
the  liberty  of  thus  suggesting  the  theme. 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  exhibits  its  author  iA  a  hew  light,  in 
which  he  shines  above  all  competitors,  ancient  or  modern.  It 
may  be  well  described  in  the  elegant  language  he  has  himself 
employed  in  characterizing  with  miich  less  justice,  the  Batracho- 
myomachia  of  Homer.  '  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  piece  of  rail- 
lery* .  .  .  .  '  the  offspring  of  that  amusirig  and  chfeerful  humour, 
which  generally  accompanies  the  character  of  a  rich  imagination ; 
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13ce  a  vein  df  ihfe^feiAry  rdittiihg  -mingled  ^fh  mittfe  of  gdidJ 
The  attcients  haife  no  pretfenribrtk  to  rival  *the  modems  in  hutridtri' 
'and  ridicilie.  Wuitoti  ascribes  Uiis  td  tfce  form  of  our  goVeirn- 
ment,  differences  df  tMk,  arid  tnore  '^ode^fi^kiftted  tflMc^f^  iC 
^ocie^.  'rtie^e  are,  indeed,  diitiriguish^a  %f  ftifc€l*^lMrt^!l^  ^SMUP- 
fetetees,  iJvhich,  of  couiise,  will  give  greater  variety  and  scope  for 
iexli?bitioft  6f  ihcd1figrtrilfe»;'^but,  perhaps,  the  principal  differ- 
lence-is  rn  irtite  'parfriUHencrf  of  6t!^  governments :  M  hicli  impresses  a 
more  ifeed  forhi  on*  s6ti^ty  and  manners ;  establishing  a  standard 
xrf  propriety  on  a  ihUch  greatet  diversity  of  subjects — and  it  i* 
Wie  deviaWoh  from  such  standard,  th^it  is  <h^  6%|eet  of  ridicule* 
Bu'tit  istibt  over  flie  ancients  alone  thiat  Pope  has  complete!]^ 
triumphed;  neither  the  Lutrin^  nor  the  Secchia  Rapita  of  the 

f"  ross  Tassoni,  can  be  compared  wilfi  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
h  dfelicacy  of  good-humoured  satire ;  in  accurate  description  of 
iictual  existences;  and,  abovte  all,  ih  the  elegant  c^eatioos  of  4 
playful  fanqr,  Pof)6  appears  to  have  ^Itetf '  *ri^il*l^dl(iffc 
^oni'ces  of  pleasure,  and  poured  them  f<M^  ^<ii^l|Hiiie^ 
fodiously,  as  to  put  down  all  competition.  •        .  • 

The  Dunci^id  holds  a  middle  rank  between  tfce  delicate, 
spri^tly,  airy  style  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  the  serious  and 
severie  of  the  professed  satires ;  but  it  is  written  with  more  poweir 
and  wit  than  either. 

He^e,  too,  the  author  is  unrivalled  in  the  scope  of  his  satire,  a^ 
X^ell  as  the  brilliant  execution  of  the  details :  in  the  grasp  of 
mind  to  conceive  a  pfen,  that  should  comprise  such  a  crowd 
'of  apparently  heterogeneous  subjects,  and  in  the  copiousness  of 
wft,  and  happiness  of  ilhistration  on  each.  And,  if  merit  is  to 
be  estimated  by  success,  there  is  no  poem  upon  record,  which  so 
completely  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  planned — 
the  communication  of  poetic  pleasure  in  the  exposure  of  malevo- 
lence and  folly.  Dr.  Warton  asks,  what  are  the  sensations 
of  a  man  after  reading  Gray^s  Odes  dnd  Elegy,  and  after  he  has 
been  reading  the  Dunciad  ?  as  well  m^ht  he  ask  what  are  fats 
isensations  after  the  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard  and  that  on  a  drowned 
cat  ?  If  such  were  to  be  the  canons  of  criticism,  we  must  confine 
our  admiration  to  those  poets 

'  Qui  toi:^ours  sur  m  ton  setnblent  p^tfhnodier.' 
The  general  fault  of  the  Dunciad  is  the  necessity,  which  iUe 
pkm  involved,  of  making  each  dunce  openly  declare  himself  a 
favourer  of  dultiess,  thus  obliging  hiih  to  do  what  no  dtince  ever 
did.  And  the  particular  faults  are  the  coarseness,  and  nastiness^ 
which  np  wit  in  conception  or  elegance  in  lat^guage  can  coifti* 
pensate ;  dnd  which  was  a  dtain  in  the  ibind  of  Pope ;  contracted, 
probabfy,  from  a  contaminating  familiarity  with  the  filth  of 

Swift's, 
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Swift's*  In  the:graver '  Satiiies/  these  stains  are  but  seldom  ^eeflr; 
and  generally  redeemed  by  the  moral  feeiin^^  which  has  dictated 
a  strongs  though  somewh^  offensive  expression.  Much  has  been 
said  on  the  legitimate  object  of  satire  ^  and  Pope  has  been  acr 
cused  of  having  trsjinsgressed  the  proper  limits^  and  deviated  into 
libel  ai^d  lampoon.  The  whole  question  is  .obviously  so  ifiuch  a 
matter  of  degree,  that  the  assignment^f  limits  is  a  difficult  task^ 
To  confine  satire  to  vice,  and  let  the.  vicious^  pass  un whipped, 
would  be  making  a  mere  tinkling. cymbal  of  it.  But  those  only 
of  notorious  vice,  those  who  obtrude  their,  vices  on  the  public^ 
should  be  dragged  forth  to  public  punishment :  for  no  general 
tuea^i  m  wAvMml  amendment,  can  compensate  for  ^the  yiov 
lation  of  domestic  privacy^  which  a  contrary  proceeding  involves^ 
Indeed,  the  individual  amendment  is  so  very  partial  and  pro- 
blematical a  good,  that  public  chastisement  ,can  only  be  justi- 
Hod  by  the  hope  of  deterring  the  many,  and  the  consideration 
that  it  is  easier  to  prevent  incipient,  than  to  reform  inveterate 
ijg^i^^Si^  ^/^utvtos  <^^^  satire  is  ridiculed  ty  Dr;  WartpU 
aiid  Mr^  BWfes,  vmo  taunt  Po^^^  with  vanity  and  presumption^ 
in  pretending  to  reform  the  age  by  his  writings*  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  his  shafts  of  satire,  pointed  by  wit,  and  winged 
by  verse,  have  struck  on  many  a  heart  callous  to  all  but  the  dread 
of  infamy ;  and  this  not  merely  in  the  individuals  actually  exposed, 
but  in  all,  of  every  age,  who  recognize  the  same  character  in  them- 
selves, or  fear  the  application  of  it  by  others.  Nor  is  the  effect  of 
satire  confined  to  daunting  vice :  virtue  feels  her  confidence  in- 
creased by  being  armed  with  such  weapons ;  and  her  conscious 
dignity  and  scorn  augmented,  in  beholding  vice  so  humbled  and 
chastised— Pope,  therefore,  instead  of  being  justly  ridiculed  for 
his  manly  confidence  in  the  talent  that  was  entrusted  to  him,  an4 
the  declaration 

'  That  whilst  he  lived,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Should  walk  the  earth  in  credit  to  his  grave,' 

would  have  been  amply  justified  in  extending  the  menace  to  aP 
future  generations : — for,  throughout  ail,  his  bursts  of  eloquent 
indignation,  and  his  keen  sarcasm,  will  be  in  the  memory  and 
mouth  of  every  one,  ready  to  brand  the  felons  as  they  rise, 

*  Or  fierce  the  monsters  struggling  in  the  shell/- 
The  saihe ,  extensive  power  may  be  attributed  to  his  beaUtiful 
pictures  and  eulogies  of  virtue,  his  maxims  of  morality,  his  terise 
arguments  in  vindication  of  the  Deity,  and  elucidation  of  the  nature 
of  man.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that '  when  he  stooped 
to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song,'  his  province  is  no  longer  that  of 
imagination  and  passion : — (Bowleses  Reply  in  Pamphleteer,  No. 
XXXV.  p.  239.)    On  the  contrary,  in  all  his  moral  writings,  his 

province 
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j^i^ne^/Ms  to  r^mmend  f^9sm,  aod  at^t  attea^n  tamorttl 
siiigects*  bjr  decorating  both  with  the  gayest  flowers  of  fawsyr 
skid  interesting  the  passions  by  the  most  powerful  expressions  o€ 
iadignation  and  admiratioa,  of  Im^e^  haired,  and  contempt,  all 
strengthened  by  af^als  to  living  examples  on  the  stage  of  lift, 
or  in  the  p^  of  history.  In  speaking,  as  above,  of  the  ai^* 
ments  of  the  Ethic  £pistle9»  and  Essay  on  Man,  the  details  only 
of  these  are  intended ;  for  llie  general  argument  participates  in 
the  confusion  and  nnsatisfactoriness  common  to  the  simllowMt 
ind  jH-ofoundest  speculations  involving  the  mystery  of  the  or^in 
of  evil ;  which  God  hath  not  thou^  fit  to  illumine  by  revela« 
tien;  and  in  the  depths  of  which  the  brightest  ray  of  hunian 
inteUect  is  lost;  '  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up.** 

In  engaging  in  metaphysical  discussion.  Pope  certainly  under* 
todc  a  task  to  which  he  was  not  competent.  He  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  writings  m  metaphysicians  to  foresee 
the  inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  ^ome  of  his  positions ; 
and  from  which  it  required  all  the  ingenuity  of  Waiburton  to  de- 
fend them.  Of  that  ingenuity,  however^  he  with  Avidity  availed 
himself,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  in  danger  of  beiiig  considered 
a  maintainer  of  Aitaltsm,  and  oppugner  of  Pitividence  and  re- 
vealed religion.  And  Mr.  Bowles  justly  observes,  (v  iii.  p.  9.) 
^  It  is  but  fair  that  Jie  should  have  that  interpretation  by  whidi  he 
cleKberalefy  wished  to  abide.'  Yet  Warton  labours  to  fix 
character  of  infidelity,  not  merely  on  the  poem,  but  the 
the  man  whbi^  tenor  of  life^wouki  have  done  honour  to'aniy  reli- 
gion, and  who  so  hr  prefeited  that  in  which  he  had  been  bn)«|^ 
iip,  as  to  expose  himself,  for  its  ss^e,  to  civil  disabilities  and  various 
personal  inconveniencies,  in  times  of  extreme  political  jealousy 
»d  religions  rancour.  But  the  misconstructions  both  of  the  poet 
wd  the  poem  arose  from  precisely  the  same  perversity  in  the 
critics  which  he  had  reprehended  m  the  philosc^ers,  judging 
ffcm  a  part,  and  not  from  the  whole*    His  o^ect  is  announced 

the  outtot^ — '  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  mi^;'  smd 

'         ■  I  ■>  .  ^  1 1  ..   ■  '  ,  ,  I  I  ,   V    '  f — f. 

.  *  Oq  ^ia  lobject  we  cannot  biit  BoHce  the  strange  oversight  of  Dr.  Warton»  both^nji 
1  divine,  and  a  scholair,  in  complimenting  Uonie  with  having  advanced  '  a  new  method 
of  recounting  for  the  origin  of  evil  ;*  namely,  hj,  imagining  the  power  of  the  Deity  not 
to  be  iBfiirite,  but  limited,  tliengh  the  greatest  In  nature:  and  the  note  Ir adopted,  by 
Jfr..^o«coe  without  observation,  or  even  acknowledgment  of  its  being  derived  from  War- 
ton.  Mr.  Bowles,  to  his  credit,  has  omitted  it ;  but  neither  has  he  observed,  that  the 
bypothes'is  is  as  old  as  the  (t|/U<fw7oc  lirtBufjU*  ofTIato's  Matter.  Vide  Plato,  Phileb.  and 
Butiynohi  de  Anim.  ptocr.  And  from  Seneca  de  Provident» v.  it  seenu  to  have  been 
the  4oc|riRe,of  some,  at  least,  of  the  Stoics. 

'  The  infidel  has  shot  1ms  bolts  away. 

Tin  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none, 
. .  He  gleans  the  blunted  shiafts,  that  have  recoil'd» 

And  aims  them  at  t^e  shield  of  truth  again.' 
.    VOL.  XXXII.  NO.  Lxiv.  u  howcvcr 
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how^^r  he  my,,  by  metapbysieal  sa^tlely^  be  sjiowi^  t^  ^KM^ 
sometimes  mi^takea  die  means  of  ^ojng  sq^  tiie  mtentiofi  is^as 
panant  througtio^t,  as  iu  the  prelimifiary  pi:obletn.  3ut  Wi^rUmi 
got  oioly  co»sklers  |hese4»e?in4a8.injrie%uat^  to  their  ^irm:;t^e*cJL 
l^tiaa  having.. a  collateral  tendency  to  hi)pHgip  FjE^v^i»bQn,^jl. 
especially  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ati^te;  for  (yol.jii.  p.  8,)  he  .ei^n 
plauis  the  principle  /  whatever  J8,,„  i§  light/  to  m^an,.  tfoit 
have  no.  occasion  to  call  in  the  notion  of  a  future  life  tO;viadi(;a^ 
tiba  ways  of  God  to  mm>  because  they  are.j^uHy  an^i  sM^Sicifn^ly 
bei>evolent  aiid  just  in  the  presjent;!  in  dirject  con^rajdifCUott.  to  thi% 
obaeryation^  wtuch  the  ppet  has  iig^in^ai^d  ag.^iu  urg^  that  thia 
state  of  existence  is  not  tlie  whole  in  which  mo^n  is  coc^erii^d^  but- 
that  he 

*  Xouches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal  5. 
.  .  /Tjs-hut  a  jpart  \ye,s(ee,  and  not  a  whole.* 

.  If  we  did  see;  the  whole,  both  the  present  staje  a^d  that  ,to  wbic]^ 
^etariB^vefging,  then  we  should  see  that '  wbs^teyer  is,  is  right/  m 
tbe  sfsnne  in  which  Dryden  h^d  eipployed  die  n^^iiu  before ; 
^  Whatev^     is  right,  though  purblind  man ' 
«  §ces  but  paa?t  of.d)9,chali]u  the  nepirest  link : 
Hfa.ej^s^ot  carrying  to, the. equal  bjeam. 
,     .   _  .Thal^  ppj^ses^all^  above.'      ^  .  . 

ilMfflriy/otber  p^ssa^  in.the  Ess^y  qp  Mm  Wnd  tp  thj?  san^e  PHr- 
pose;  bttt  it  imO'isuffice  to  hgve  p^iptfjd<Qut,thi^  prwia«.subje0t 
of  nusneproseolation^  «nd  tQ  refer^  for  tb^  fuUer;  st«i|eiiaent  of  tbit 
audi  o^f^r  mistfc^priQseniUitions*  to.  tb^/cle^r  md  able  vindicatiftp  by 
Mr«  Rofwoe,  (vol  v,,  p.  8.  and  vol,  X.  ,p}^  29J ,  3 15.  398-)  ; 

Tbi&  coUection  oC  the  letter?  of  ?Qpe,  apd  his  correspondent? 
iatoo  important  to  be  passed; over  in  silence.  .  la  this  resfpect  <ic 
preqocily  of  his  tal^pts^was  ^particularly  unf^vour^Je  tp  hjm;  6^(1^ 
itibrongbt  him  JAito.tbe  acquaintance  and  .correspoi^deoce  ^  ^^^7 
i|e»t..per»QnS(,  before  it  w?is  possibJLe  that  his  j|idgi(n^nt  cpi^  b^ 
formed  ;  aind  yet  bis  gepiu?  n^ade  his  l^tt^rs  sq  r4^^rkabl^,..tM 
the^  wwe.  preserved,  ^nd  r^i^  to  ;be  brought  against  hin%„)vii^ 
all  the  «ins  of  youth  and  ine&perience  on  their  head«  .  Inestimatr 
ii^  die  whole  of  his  charactery  however,  a  candid  judge  will  divide 
His  letters,  both  with  reference  to  moral  and  literary  merit,  into 
two  (glasses.  The  early^^^fespondence  will  show; what. were  the 
character  and  taste  of  the  age,  which  imight  be  supposed  to 
difect  him,  when  he  came  into  public  life ;  and.  the  later  vifi^  he 
onadeand  left  them.  His  first  .epistolary  intercourse,  with  ujen 
professedly  literary,  (or  wits  as  they^  were  then  called,  from  the 
character  to  which  they  chiefly  aspired,),  was  with  old  men,  whose 
taste  for  letter^writing  had  been  formed  on  the  French,  whilst  that 
was  moulded  on  the  elaborate  foppiery  of  Balzac  and  Voiture,  un- 
corrected 
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iwiiiciiiil  hx  the  gnM  and       of  Madlame  de  SettgB&   He  kad 

interchanged  letters  with  Wycherley  before  he  was  seventeen,  and 
with  CrioinweU  before  he  was  twenty: — men  alike  remarkable 
for  wit  and  debauchery,  of  which  their  part  of  the  correspondence 
gives  sufficient  intimation.    What  style  they  pretended  to  them-  ^ 
selves,  and  expected  in  those  honoured  with  their  correspondence, 
may  be  imagined  from  Pope's  telling  Cromwell,  'you  must  have 
a  sober  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary  candle  at  your  side,  to  write 
an  epistle  lucubratory  to  your  friend'  (December,  1711);  and 
again,  '  I  know  you  sometimes  say  civil  tilings  to  me  in  jTour 
epi^oiary  style  ;  but  those  I  am  to  make  allowance  for/  (August^ 
171^0.)    After  this,  can  we  wonder  that  he  shbuld  tett  Spenee> 
'  My  letters  to  Cromwell  were  written  with  a  design  that  does  not 
generally  appear;  they  were  not  written  in  sober  sadness.'  (Anec- 
dotes.)   And  how  can  we  but  wonder,  that  these  circumstances 
have  not  been  allowed  for  by  those  who,  like  Mr.  Bowles  and 
Dr.  Warton,  have  passed  a  general  censure  on  his  epistolary  style, 
as  artificial  in  construction,  and  insincere  in  senument?  Whyhe^ 
who,  according  to  the  latter,  might  boast '  constancy  in  firiendBhip 
as  a  predominant  virtue  f  and  who,  according  to  the  former,  wa* 
a  sincere  friend,  and  '  never  lost  a  firiend  ;*  why  such  a  matt  may 
not  express  himself  with  the  warmest  affection,  widiout  suspicion 
of  falsehood  or  afiectation,  \(ithout  being  considered  as  writing 
from  his  head,  while  professing  to  follow  the -dictates  of  his  heart, 
is  for  Mr.  BoM'les's  logic  and  philosophy  to  explsdn.    To  us  it 
appears,  that  when  he  is  not  writing  to  a  merely  professed  wit, 
nor  to  a  lady-acquaintance,  (whom  the  manners  of  the  times  re* 
quired  to  be  addressed  oply  wi&  ynt  and  gallantry,)  his  letters  are 
as  unstudied  and  simple  as  can  be  expected  from  a  scholar  and  a 
rtian  of  cultivated  imagination.    Even  in  his  very  boyhood,  we 
may  observe  the  natural  style  of  his  letters  to  the  unpretending'  Sir 
William  Trumbull,  compared  with  the  formal  compositions  ad- 
dressed, at  the  same  period,  to  Cromwell  and  Wycherley ;  and-,  in 
^ier^Hfe,  the  examples  are  few,  indeed,  where  any  thing  like  sttidy 
can  be  observed.    We  have  not  room  to  cite,  but  cannot  refrain 
from  referring  to  some  specimens  of  as  simple  and  ardent  affec- 
tion, as  are  to  be  found  in  any  collection  of  letters  whatever.  Let 
the  reader  turn  to  his  letter  to  Oxford  in  the  Tower,  (Roscoe,  viii. 
^98.) ;  that  tenderly  pathetic  one  to  Martha  Blount,  on  his  mo- 
therV  illness,  and  on  Gay's  death,  (jRoscoe,  viii.  447.);  the  equally 
feeling,  generous,  and  unafiected  letter  to  Gay  on  his  illness, 
{Roscoe,  X.  p.  100.) ;  and  die  two  as  sagely,  as  simply  kind,  to 
Atterbury  in  the  Tower.  (Roscoei  ix.  234  and  £37.)  The  wisdom 
which  characterizes  these  is  here  particularly  adverted  to,  because 
the  advice  given  to  the  bishop  is  so  characteristic  of  the  moderation^ 
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ixsi  tiberality  of  Pope,  who  had  reason  to  believe,  that'  his:  frigid 
too  much  narrowed  his.  mind, 

'  And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind/ 
He  therefore  cautions  him  in  the  form  of  confident  expectation : 
.^Resentment,  indeed,  may  remain;  perhaps  cannot  be  quite  extin- 
guished, even  in  the  noblest  minds ;  but  revenge  never  will  harbour  there. 
Higher  principles  than  those  of  the  first,  and  better  principles  than  those 
of  the  latter,  will  infeUibly  influence  men,  whose  thoughts  and  whose 
]^earts  are  enlarged ;  and  cause  them  to  prefer  the  whole  to  any  part  of 
mankind,  especially  so  small  a  part  as  one's  single  self.  Believe  me,  my 
Jjord|  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit  entered  into  another  life ;  as  one  upon 
the  edge  of  immortality,  where  the  passions  and  reflections  must  be 
muph  more  exalted,  and  where  you  ought  to  despise  all  little  views,  and 
all  mean  retrospects.  Nothing  is  worth  your  looking  back ;  and  there- 
fore look  forward,  and  make  (as  you  can)  the  world  to  look  after  you. 
But  take  care  that  it  is  not  with  pity,  but  with  esteem  and  admiration.* 

Yet  the  writer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Bowles  insinuates  to  have 
been  privy,  to  Atterbury's  traitorous  design  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
royal  family ; ,  and  to  have  wished  him  success  in  it.  The  con>« 
jecture  is  made  precisely  on  the  ground  on  which  a  reader  of  ordi- 
nary ingenuity  would  have  formed  the  very  opposite  const  ruction* 
Pope  says  to  Atteibury,  *  I  wish  every  thing  may  succeed  in  your 
o;^n  family,  and  in  that,  which  I  think  you  no  less  account  yoUF 
Sw^*  and  is  no  less  your  family,  the  whole  world.'  *  Is  not 
possible,'  (say§;Mr,  Ppwles's  note,)  '  there  may  be  a  latent  iBean- 
mg  in  these  words ?V  (vol.  viii.  p.  128.)  That  is,  that  this  family 
of  the  whole  world  means  one  particular  family;  which  family 
was  the  Pretender's ;  and,  then,  eop)}xa !  Pope  is  a  traitor !  It  is 
singular  that  Mr.  Bowles  did  not  favour  his  readers  with  his  trans- 
I^on  of  a  Latin  passage  in  the  same  letter,  where  Pope  says, 
jpheartily  wiriif.:^qppd  superest  ut  tibi  vivas which  Mr.  Bowlesi 
DO  doubt,  construpBi^-^  J^  heartily  wish  you  may  dedicate  the  rer 
mainder  of  your  life  to  a  faction.'  It  is  the  same  perverse  spirit, 
which  twists  into  treason  the  wishes  at  least,  pf  Pope,  and  his- 
friend  Edward  Blount :  though  they  lament,  both  before  and  after 
the  rebellion,  the  madness  of  those  who  violated  the  peace  of  the 
countrj^  for  the  purposes  of  a  party.  But  Mr,  Bowles  (iv.  138.) 
t|;^pk%.^  j^guis|r  rope  should  '  boal^t  of  his  native  moderation, 
''l^i'nH^  friends  were  Tories,  and  many  of  them 

t^roiessed  JacoWles;*  Now  this  is  jUst  the  greatest  proof  of  his 
moderation;  that  with  such  sentiments,  and  such  friends,  he  never 
Vsed  his  great  talents  in  behalf  of  a  party. 

the  same  obliquity  of  remark,  too,  pursues  the  letter-writer  on 
the  subject  even  of  friendship,  which  all  his  biographers,  Bowles 
inclusive,  had  allowed  to  be  a  marked  trait  of  his  character.  On 

the 
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Ae^cofTesponiiBhce  'witli  Swift,  which  appears  as  much  what 
PopercaMs  '  the  pouririg  out  of  mind/  as  any  thing  can  be,  the 
comment  is,  *  Ail  Pope's  lettei^ 'to^' Swift  seem  more  than  uduilly 
affected  and  labotired i)iut  perhaps  the  reader  will  think  Swift 
a  better  judge  on  the  subject  than  Mn  Bowles:  and  Swift  says/ 
in  a  letter  of  3d  Septeniber,  1735,  ^  Neidier  did  our  letters  con*; 
ts&n  any  turn  of  wit,  or  fancy,  or  politics,  or  satire,  bat  mere  inn6-» 
cent  iriendsfaip.'  •  .  .    *  I  believe  we  neither  of  us  ever  leaned  .our 
head  uprni  our  left  hand,  to  stiidy  what  we  should  write  next  J 
So  much  for  style,  and  for  his  judgment  on  the  reality  of  fceKng' 
Jet  one  among  a  hundred  passages  suflSce— after  having  visited' 
Pope,  and  having  returned  to  Ireland,  he  writes  in  October,  1727,^ 
*  You  are  the  best  and  kindest  friend  in  the  world;  and  I  know 
nobody,  alive  or  dead,  to  whom  I  am  so  much  obliged ;  and  if 
ever  you  made  me  angry,  it  was  for  your  too  much  care  of  me/ 
His  testimony  to  hi»  friend's  generosity  and  benevolence  is  equally^ 
strong :  '  I  thought  myself  as  great  a  giver  as  ever  was,  of  my  abi- 
lity ;  and  yet  in  proportion  you  exceed,  and  have  kept  it  till  now, 
a  secret  even  from  me,  when  I  wondered  bow  you  were  able  to  live 
with  your  whole  little  revenue;  (October,  1729,)  and  again,  *  I- 
never  yet  knew  any  person  one  tenth  part  so  heartily  disposed  asj 
you  are,  to  do  good  offices  to  others,  without  the  least  ,  private 
view/ (August,  1729.)    This  is  the  man  whose  generosity  Mr. 
Bowles  could  forget  to  commemorate ;  and  these  are  the  friends,, 
on  whom  he  and  Dr.  Warton  have  recorded,  and  Mr.  Roscoe  has> 
suffered  to  pass,  without  a  word  of  doubt  and  contradiction,,  the 
following  libel,  extracted  from  Mr.  Birch's  MSB.  in  the  Britisl}^ 
Museum, '  (August  1 7,  .1749,)  Mr.  George  Faulkner,  of  Dublin, 
told  me,  that  Dr.  Swift  had  long  conceived  a  mean  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pope,  on  account  of  his  jealous,  peevish,  avaricious  temper.' 
And  who  is  this  Mr.  George  Faulkner,  whose  testimony' is  to  be 
taken  against  that  of  a  thirty  years  correspondence  of  coriffdence 
and  affection,  closed  only  by  that  calamity  of  Swift's,  which  was 
worse  than  death  ?  who  ?  but  the  honest  gentleman  whom  Richard- 
son has  consigned  to  infamy  inihe  advertisement  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his^  Grandison ;  for  having  bribed  his  pressmen  to  send 
over  to  Ireland  the  proof  sheets  of  that  work;  and  then,  on  the 
]^ea  of  the  surreptitious  edition  there  printed,  withholding  the 
money  he  had  contracted  to  pay  for  certiain  copied  of  the  genuine 
^edition.    And  this  is  the  prosecutoi's  witness ! 

-Before  ceasing  to  speak  of  the  letters,  one  ought  to  be  noticed, 
in  which,  indeed,  the  style  h  most  elaborately  finished.  It  is  the 
'  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord;'  the  worthy  coadjutor  of  Lady  M.  W; 
Montague,  in  that  libel  of  Pope,  which  will  descend  to  posterity 
as  the  bitterest  satire  on  themselves.    This  personage,  who  ha4 
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before  £guied  as  Paris,  SporuB,*  Lord  Fanny,  and  NaroMfis,  b 
now  addressed  in  his  proper  character  as  a  peer  of  the  realm ; 
and  the  scrupulous  observance  of  the  formal  defer^ce  doe  to  his 
rank,  joined  with  the  real  sarcasm  included  in  the  masterly  argu^ 
ment,  reminds  the  reader  of  the  singular  style  of  Locke's  Letters 
to  Stillingfleet;  whil^  thepoHsh  of  the  language  forms  an  in 
English  prosenwriting,  as  the  author^s  versification  had  done  in  our 
^oetvy^  It  approa<£es  nearer  to  the  style  of  Junius,  thim  any 
other,  which  had  preceded  that  extraordinary  writer;  unless  we 
take  into  the  comparii»>n  some  passages  of  an  author,  who  b  a 
still  more  wonderful  exception  to  die  style  of  his  age ;  passages 
of  Silas  Titus  we  mean,  in  that  book  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  death  of  Cromwell. 

Having  now  concluded  a  brief  examination  of  the  chief  diavges 
against  the  moral  character  of  our  great  poet,  and  a  cursory  view 
of  his  principal  works,  it  remains  only  to  state  the  results,  to  which 
ibis  investigation  appears  to  have  conducted. 

In  all  the  grand  essentials  of  moral  excellence.  Pope  stands 
pre-rcminent  among  the  sons  of  fame;  for  it  has  too  often  been 
found,  that  the  possessors  of  high  talents,  imagining  that  they 
could,  by  them  alone,  command  the  respect  of  society,  and  obtain 
the  rewards  of  it,  have  neglected  to  practise  the  self-denial  so  re- 
quisite to  the  formation  of  truly  social  and  virtuous  qualities. 
Arbuthnot  well  appreciated  the  worth  of  such  qualities  in  a  man 
of  genius.  In  his  farewell  letter,  when  he  considered  himself  on 
a  deadi-bed,  he  says, — 

t  ^ '  I  must  be  so  sincere  as  to  own,  that  though  I  could  not  help  valuing 
you  for  those  talents  which  the  wovXd  prizes,  yet  they  were  not  the  fbixn- 
dation  ci  my  friendship  5  they  were  quite  of  another  sort ;  nor  shaH  I  at 
present  offend  you  by  enumerating  them ;  and  I  make  it  my  last  sequett, 
that  you  will  continue  that  noble  disdain  and  abhorrence  of  vice,  which 
ypu  seem  ni^turally  endued  with.' — {Roscoe,  vol.  x.  419.) 

Pope  was  reared,  from  his  birth,  in  the  bosom  of  domestic 
affectioil — the  nurse  of  all  the  virtues*  He  was  the  oinly  child  of 
his  parents;  and,  as  a  sickly  child,  was  fostered  with  more  than 
common  fondness ;  like  Goervyl's  '  miserable  hope,  the  dearer 
for  its  weakness.'  And  if  the  indulgence  were  evea  wried 
excess,  how  well  might  the  parents  of  such  a  son  have  plesided 
their  excuse !  *  Puisque  le  jour  pent  lui  manquer,  laissoosrle 
un  pen  jouir  de  Taurore.^  They  enjoyed,  however,  the  delight 
of  this  early  indulgence,  and  of  beholding  too  the  object  of  tl^ir 
solicitude  transcending  in  his  maturity  their  fondest  uilicipationt; 

*  Mr.  Bo^rles  has  twice  expressed  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this  person  bad  hii 
nom  de  guerre  changed  from  Paris  to  Sporus ;  perhaps  he  will  guess  if  he  compare  the 
passages  firom  325  to  329  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  with  &«t(miuf,  m  98. 

devoting 
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'flevc^n^  himself  to  their  liapptivesis ;  wkhdrawu^  frcMii  life  bfaot 
*0^'fame  atld  blaiYdishments  of  'Society,  to  give  them  iSn^  c6mf6vi 
of  his  j^resence;  to  return  the  <iare  md  affeetion  which  thtsy  had 
'lavkhedo^ir  the  mMntkg  of  hist  life^  iii  relieviog  the  irksomebess, 
in  90othii!)g  the  paitis,  and  guarding  .die  tranquil  plettsure^of  th^ 
•eveningof  theirs. 

- '  Tio  the  infii^ity  of  his  frame  aad  the  tenderness  of  his  muturl^^ 
'gome  of  the  weaknesses  as  well  a*  dome  of  the  excellenfeiefi^  t>f  hib 
^ai-acter  may  be  traced.    From  having  been  th^  object  bf  firfift 
'-knpOFtance  in  his  own  family^  he  beoam'^e-  habi^M^ted  to^  the  1^ 
ceiving  of  minute  attentions^  and  to  the  gratification  of  pfettjr 
^wishes;  jmd  when  his  ^>od  sense  showed  hhn  that  th^te  Were 
incompatible  with  the  commerce  of  general  soci^^he  sotkght 
^obtain;  by  oblique  hints>  (which  his.  ingemiity  would  ^Wfeiys  rea- 
dily stiggest,)  what  he  deemed  it  uiipolite  directly  to  reqtrire. 
•And  to  servants,  he  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  troublesome'; 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  indemnify  them  by  his 
liberality;  for  Johnson  tells  us, '  Lor-d  Oj^foftl's servant  declfe^ierf, 
'^diat  in  the  house  where  her  business  was  to  answer  his  c^U,  sh^ 
would  not  ask  for  wages.'  But  they  M'ho  are  in  thef^U  ei^j6ymfeWt 
^  a  healthy  organization  can  have  no  conception  of  the  thousand 
Ifttld  tineasinesses  that  are  always  gtiawing  at  the  peace  of  hihi,  tS) 
;whom' deformity  makes  every  motion  a  discomfort,  andii)towhoS^ 
cup  of  enjoyment  disease  is  every  moment  dropping  sbmethinj^ 
iwlter;  and  when  to  these  are  added  the  exquisite  seiVsibility  of 
•geniufe,  a  charitable  mind  will  readily  pardon  any  little  lexactionsi, 
or  even  frailties  of  temper;  nor  suffer  them  to  weigh  mftch  in  the 
balancing  of  general  character,  more  especially,  where  allimp^ort^ 
lilit  and  deliberate  acts  are  found  to  flow  from  «  heart  fratt^htwith 
generosity  and  benevolence.  That  Pope'&Was  siich,  is  ^vmced  b^ 
rile  strtmg  testimony  of  Swift  already  cited ;  by  his  kind  forbeat- 
ance  and  liberal  contribution  to  thte  necessities  of  llie  pervers<^ 
Savage ;  by  his  fraternal  adoption  artd  domestication  of  Gfay ;  aWi 
hy  afiMiarlly  appropriating  an  unusually  large  portibti  bf  hid  in- 
€5on»6  to  the  purposes  of  private  charity. 

When  such  warm  and  kind  feelings  were  conceti tinted  in  indi*^ 
vidual  attachments,  they  produced  ^n  intensity  and'  constancy  of 
j^endship,  which  is  not  easily  paralleled  in  literary  biography,  atid 
whifeh  is  alike  honourable  to  the  poet  and  to  those  who  Were  ih€ 
(ok^cts  of  such  affection.  For  they  were  evidently  selected  ftrotn 
no  regard  to  slation,  talent,  or  celebrity ;  but  solely'  for  the 
titles  of  the  heart.  Of  all  other  elaims  he  held  himself  ihdepeh^ 
dent;  but  as  his  society  was  cotirted  by  all  classes,  he occa'siotiall^ 
foimd  persons  widi  these  primary  qualities  united  to  tbe  othef 
secondary  recommentiations,  and  had  no  mean  jealousy,  or  pie?* 
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ty^iiki  ptiile,  U>  preveilt  "Us  cultivating  th^ir  intinUK^r  tekms  of 
moral  and  intellectual  equality,  joined  widi  the  gentlemanlj 
feeling  of  the  courtesies  due  to  rauK. 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprbe,  that  a  man  possessed  of  such 
etpinent  virtues  and  talents,  to  which  those  of  the  first  celebrity 
for  both  vied  in  paying  the  tribute  of  applause  and  affection, 
should  havie  entertained  a  high  idea  o£  his  own  character  and  con- 
sequence; and  if  this  sometimes  degenerated  into  overweemngness, 
it  ipust  be  con^ered  as  a  portion  of  the  evil  inseparable  from  all 
that  is  good,  and  of  the  littleness  which  clings  to  all  that  is  great 
inhumanity. 

Of  his  religious  tenets  we  know  th«t  he  had  a  steady  belief  ia 
the  grand  truths  of  Revelation ;  but  he  seems  to  have  avoided  the 
discussion  of  controverted  points  as  more  likely  to  produce  a 
breach;  of  charity  than  to  amend  the  heart.  He  repeatedly  dis- 
avows the  exclusive  and  damnatory  part  of  that  creed  in  the  pro- 
fession of  which  he  had  been  educated;  and  which  no  temptations 
from  iiiterest  and  ambition,  or,  what  might  have  been  supposed 
of  more  force,  from  false  shame  or  intellectual  pride,  could  ev4r 
induce  him  wholly  to  renounce. 

Excluded  as  he  was  by  his  religion,  the  mediocrity  of  Jus  fuk 
and  circfunstances,  aud  hy  his  personal  deformities,  from  all  the 
ordinary  avenues  to  distinction;  aud  at  the  j^aine  time  finding 
within  himself  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  literary  fame,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  love  of  that  should  have  become  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  We  have  seen  how  successful  was  his  pursuit, 
anfl  it  remains  to  estiniirte  the  rank  to  which  be  apd  bis  works  have 
attained,  • 

We  do  not  think  the  first  a  difficult  question — the  two  hif^w 
orders  of  poetry,  the  epic  and.dramatici  he  left  entirely  untouched ; 
and  his  estss^ys  as  a  lyncal  poet  are  so  few  and  slight,  as  to  require 
mention  0uly  tP  dbow  that  tbey  have  not  been  forgotten^  His 
}ine  was  didactic,  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  that  word ;  which  in« 
eludes  ajipeals  either  principally  to  the  understanding,  as  in  satire 
both  grave  and  ludicrous,  or  to  the  emotions  and  passioiis,  as  in 
elegy,  and  such  episties  as  Eloisa's;  which  last>  however,  ap- 
proadhest  nearly  tp  the  dramatic,  as  bang,  in  fact,  an  impassioned 
though  extended  monologue^  And,  in  mis  order  of  poetir^,  tbeie 
can  be  i|o  besitatiou  in  pronouncing  Pope  to  be  tiie  Ihrst  of  poets. 
Who  is  there,  in  any  age  or  nation,  that  can  pretend  to  compete 
with  hiip?  Who  has  combined  such  powers  of  reaspning  with 
such  splendid  funcy?  Such  concentrated  mining  wi^.  such 
melodious  verse?  Such  elegant  playfulness  with  saqb  cansticity 
of  wit,  such  dignified  reprdMsnsion,  and  such  noble  bursta 
mon^  All  tbe^e  excellencies  ar^-ip  hint  accomfw^ed 
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>9kdk-Vk  ptotvmfm  of  imagety,  always  delighting  by  aptobffir  of 
ilkntration,  sometimea  by .  spQitiyeness  and  ^it,  but  oltener  by 
its  licbn^  and  warmth,  with  a  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  bcUliaBce  <rf  expre8sion>;  and  such  a  variety  of  elegant  phra- 
seok^  as  the  language  of  no  other  poet,  in  the  same  <H-dei'  of 
poetry,  can  match.  ' 

All  these^q^^Jities,  however,  marvellous  as  the  combination  is, 
do  not  prove  that  he  was  ciqiable  of  the  highest  efforts  of  poetic 
genius  :• — that  his  mind  possessed  the  majesty,  magnificence,  and 
scope  of  Homer;  the  sublimity  of  Milton,  *  wielding  die  ek* 
ments or  the  grandeur  and  profundity  of  Shakspeare,  sounding 
the  d^pth»  of  the  human  heart,  and  raising  and  stilling  the  pa9<- 
^om  at  his  bidding. 

It  is  dierefore  high,  perhaps  the  very  highest  in  the  second 
class,  that  we  rank  the  poetic  genius  of  Pope;  widi  regard  to  the 
place  viiuch  his  works  hold  m  English  bterature,  the  question 
hardly  admits,  and  for  an^  useful  purpose  does  not  require,  a  very 
precise  answer.  Much  m  the  judgment  of  every  individual  will 
depends  that  individuara  tastes  and  sympathies — ^we  cannot, 
however,  claim  for  his  works  the  same  power  to  soften,  elevate,  or 
pinify  the  sonl,  whidi  we  confess  in  Shakspeare,  MittpUi  or 
-Spenser — their  strains  ate  of  a  higher  mood;  Pope -is  Ae  poet  of 
c6nmioii  life ;  and  keeping  this  in  our  recollection,  if  we  are  to 
decide  by  the  quantity  and  variety  of  pleasure  afforded,  by  the 
vali^  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  or  the  sound  morality  inculcated, 
whom  should  we  place  before  him,  but  Shakspeare  alone?  in 
what  other  poet's  works  can  we  find,  wi&  so  little  intermixture  of 
what  is  base  and  corrupt,  so  many,  such  various,  and  such  copious 
souisces  of  delight  and  improvenient? 


Abt.  .II. — A  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  SettlemetUs 
m  Amtralasiaj  including  the  Cohnifis  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  By  W.  C.  Weatworth,  Esq.  a  I^ative 
<tf  New  South  Wales.  Third  Editi^  fivols*  London.  18^4. 

8,  An  Account  of  the  Colom/  of  Van  Diemen's  Lmd,  princi- 
mlly  designed  for  the  Use  of  lEmig^anU*  By  Edward  Ciur. 
Xondon.  1820. 

3.  Gispgraphical  Memoirs  on  New,  South  Wales,  hf  various  hands. 

Edited  by  Barron  Field,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.  London.  1825. 
nnHEBE  is  something  so  strangely  different  in  the  physical  con- 
station  of  Austrdia,  from  that  of  every  other  part  of  the 
world  ^^-Hire  meet  with  so  many  whimsical  deviations,  on  die  two 
islattdsof  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen^s  land,  from  the  ordinary 
rules  and  operations  of  nature  in  the  animal  aiid  vegetaUb  parts 
of  ^  p-efltion,  that  he  must  be  a  dull  traveller  indited  who  does 
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4iotgl«ft9  something  new  ftiid  amusing  from  th^  regions^  i^di 
■we  yet  m  impevlec!t\y  kftcmn  to  We  might  produce  a  host  of 
instimces  in  illustration  of  this  anomalous  charaeter:  ttiusi  ^ 
liave  in  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  colonies,  birds  wi^iout  "whigi, 
^  largeas  deer,  tibeirbodiesxovered  with  hairinslead  of  ineatbers  ;— 
beasts  with  the  beaks  of  birds; — swans  that  are  black,  and  eagl^ 
white.  Here  too^  we  find  the  ferns,  nettles,  and  even  grasses, 
growing  to  the  size  and  shape  of  trees; — rivers  running/rbm  the 
•sea  and  lost  in  interior  swamps ; — trees  that  are  evergreen-  insfHte 
of  frost  and  snow ; — extensive  plains  on  whichj  as  one  writer  telb 
us,  '  one  tree,  one  soil,  one  water^  and  one  description  of  bird, 

or  aaimal,  prev^s  altiie  for  ten  mites  and  for  one  hundred 
and,  as  it  is  said,  though  we  do  not  believe  it,  a  clinmte  diminish^ 
ifig  in  temperature  in  proportion  as  cultivation  extends*  itself. 
^  But,'  (says  another  vn-iter,) 

^  this  is  New  Holland,  where  it  is  summer  whh  us  wheti  it  is  winter  hi 
Europe,  and  vke  'oersd;  where  the  bwometer  rises  before  bad  weather, 
^and  rails  before  good  V  where  the  north  is  the  hot  wind,  and  the  soutli^  tfcfe 
cold ;  where  the  humblest  house  is  fitted  up  with  cedar  (cedreb  to^tf^ 
recording  to  Mr.  firown);  whei^  the  fields  are  fenced  wilJi^  nmbo^fany 
j(^ucal^tiH!i  robu^),  and  myrtle  trees  (payrtace^)  sore,  burotr  for  fire- 
wood; where  the  swans  are  black  and  the  eagles  white  j  where  the  kan- 
garoo, an  animal  between  the  squirrel  and  the  deer,  has  five  claws  on 
Its  fore-paws,  and  three  talons  on  its  hind  legs,  like  a  bird,  and  yet  hops 
oii  its  tail:  where  the  mole  (ornitborbynchus  paradoxus)  lays  eggs,  and 
has  a  duck's  bill;  where  there  is  a  bird  (meliphaga)  wilth  a  broom'm  its 
mouth  instead  of  a  tongue  ;  where  there  is  a  fish,  one-half  belonging  to 
the  genus  raia,  and  the  other  to  that  of  squahis ;'  where  the  pears  are 
made,  oi  wood  (xylomelum  -pyrtforme),  with  the  stedk  at  the  broader 
end  3  and  w^here  the  cherry  (exocarpas  cupressiformis)  grows-  with  *he 
stone  on  the  outside/— iteW,  A  pp.  p.  461. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  mar- 
vellous productions  of  the  creation  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
which  seem  to  present  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  for  the  re- 
searches of  the  naturalist,  but  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  recent 
improvement  and  the  rising  importance  of  tlie  two  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land;  touching  at  the  same 
time  on  the  geographical  researches  which*  have  been  and  stiH  are 
in  progress,  more  epecially  on  the  immense  island  of  New  Hol- 
iand.  The  prosperity  of  these  colonies  is  the  more  gratifjring  to 
the  mother-country,  setting  aside  any  direct  advantages  she  may 
hope  to  derive  from  them,  from  the  circumstance  that,  by  Ih4ir 
means,  and  probably  at  no'  very  distant  period  of  time,  her  laws 
and  her  religion^  her  language  and  manners,  M'iM  spread  themselves 
over  a  large  portion  of  Siose  numerous  islands  which  rise  out  of 
the  great  southern  ocean,  and  are  scattered  around :  at  no  great 
distance  from  either  of  them.    The  original  j^femiersof  these  set^ 
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^kments  conld  scarcely  hme  poBtempli^  this  mtilt^  and  we 
believe  tke  moat  sanguniey  fit  the  time  of  their  ^taMidimeiit» 
expected  nodikig  farther  from  them,  than  Ae  getting  rid  of  a  set  of 
desperate  makfectors,  whom  it  would  have  been  inconvenieiit  to 
turn  loose  again  upon  the  public.  Those  who  had  the  fdiairge  of 
them,  and  the  very  few  voluntary  emigrants  who  ventured  to  i^std^ 
among  them,  had,  Uke  the  early  planters  of  North  America,  to 
a^g^  Cor  many  years  against  a  variety  <^f  accidents  and  misfor- 
tunes, physical  and  moral,  which  not  all  the  aid  and  encours^ement 
pf  the  mother-country  wete  for  a  time  entirely  able  to  avert.  Tkej 
have  happily,  howev^,  survived  that  almost  hopeless  state  of  dif- 
ficulty, and  are  now  advancing,  vrith  accelerated  rapidity,  from 
the  period  of  mfiEmcy  to  ^t  of  manhood.  There  are  even  those 
among  them,  who  foolishly  fancy  themselves  old  enough  and 
strcmg  enougkto  go  alone-^to  shake  off  the  easy  yoke  of  parental 
audiorityand  tosetupa  government  of  their  own:  and  whabegm 
to  think  it  matter  of  speculation  (in  the  foolish  language  of  Mr. 
Weptworth),^ '  whether,  in  fine,  their  infant  establishment  vnll  re- 
main the  attached  and  dutiful  child  of  a  considerate  par^t,  or  seiae 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  that  shall  occur  to  renounce  the 
controul  an  uawise  and  unfeeling  master.'  Does  thk  unwise 
young  man  reflect  vibzA  the  consequence  would  be  to  himself  and 
others,  should  the  molher-country  widihold  its  annual  grant  for  the 
maintenance  of-  the  convicts^  and  withdraw  the  garrison,  leaving 
himself  and  the  other  settlers  to  the  mercy  of  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand hardened  malefactors,  who  have  no  kindred  ties  to  soften 
^em,  no.property  to  attach  them,  no  principles  of  religion  or  mo- 
lality to  restrain  them  ?  What  could  be  expected  in  such  a  case 
but  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  persons  and  properly 
throughout  the  whole  settlement?  Mr.  Wentworth,  it  seems,  is  , 
now  practising  at  the  bar  intt^  su{H'eme  court  recently  established 
at  Sydney,  and  has  associated  himself  with  another  lawyer  of  the 
name  of  Wardell,  the  ci-devant  editor  of  a  London  ncM'spaper 
calkd  the  Statesman,  in  the  conduct  of  a  public  journal  at  Sydney, 
under  the  title  of  the  *  Australian.'  Of  this  journal  we  have  seen 
some  e^hteen  or  twenty  numbers.  It  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Went- 
¥^OFth's  work,  now  under  review,  would  have  led  us  to  expect  it 
wouM  be — a  vehicle  for  such  opinions,  and  so  expressed >  that,  for 
die  peace  of  die  countiy,  it  will  probably  soon  be  found  expedient 
Id  suppress  it. 

In  a  former  editi<Hi  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  book,  be  <^morouslj 
called  for  a  supreme  court  of  justice  and  trial  by  jury ;  he  has  them 
now,  and  a  legislative  council  into  the  bargain;  but  this  council  is 
designated  as  *  a  wretched  mongrel  substitute  for  a  legislative  as- 
sembly/ vidii^h  be  asserts  to  be  their  undoubted  privilege^  or,  as 
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he  cdHs  it,'  ^ti^ht/wUdi  ^hey  luive  derived  from  the* ^aldurmiA 
^iii4sdom  of  their  ancestors/  A  *  Colonial  Assembly/  in  short,  h 
the  patriot's  toast  of  Botany  Bay;  beit  it  is  to  be  hoped  tiiatdie> 
experience  of  such  assemblies  in  some  of  our  old,  ¥nH  prevent 
their  adoption  in  any  of  our  new  colonies ;  and  ^at  his  Majesty^ 
government  will  not  readily  be  prevailed  on  to  constitute  bodies, 
calpukited  from  their  very  nature  to  obstruct  and  paralyze,  its  own 
measures,  to  create  factions  and  family  feuds,  and^  Kicrifice  tl% 
puUic  good  to  private  interest.  A  Governor,  assisted  by  an.  inde^ 
pendent  Council,  but  authorized  to  act  on  his  ovm  responsibility; 
according  to  the  model  of  India,  is,  we '  are  persuaded,  better 
adiq>ted  to  secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  than 
any  legislative  assembly  that  Mr.  Wentworth  and  his  associates  can 
devise  for  them. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood,  nor  misrepresented; 
we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that,  many  years  hence,  die  colonists 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  land  may  be  enabled,  if 
then  so  disposed,  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  become  indepen- 
dent; but,  judging  from  what  we  yet  know  of  the  territorial  cha-r 
rsicter  of  these  two  islands,  the  population  will  be  likely  to  find  itft 
limit  of  supply  long  before  it  bears  any  due  proportion  to  their  su- 
perficial magnitude,  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  what  has  yet 
be^  discovered  consists  of  rocks,  sands,  swamps,  and  barren  soUs^ 
unfit  for  either  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes .  There  is  scarcely 
indeed  a  single  spot  on  the  whole  western  and  southern  coasts  of 
New  Holland,  which  is  not  Absolutely  untenantable  by  man,  on 
account  of  the  rocky  or  sandy  shores,  the  desert  plains  within  them 
destitute  of  water,  or  the  vallies  choked  up  with  mangrove  swamps. 
These  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  dense  population  on  full  three- 
fourth  parts  of  the  sea  coast  may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  compel  the  colonists  to  cast  their  swarms,  and  to 
form  establishments  on  some  of  those  numerous,  beautiful,  and 
more  fertile  islands  which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  and  vphich, 
stretching  from  north-west  to  south-east,  embrace  an  extent  of  lati- 
tude from  the  Equator  to  the  48th  degree  south;  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  New  Zealand;  including  the  several  groups 
of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Georgia  or  Solomon's  Archi- 
f>elago.  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  Loukiade,  i^U  of 
which  encircle  the  northern  and  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland, 
and  the  most  distant  of  which  does  liot  exceed  300  league  from 
its  shores."* 

Leaving, 

*  It  will  be  seen,  from  our  Article  on  New  Zealand,  ^iii  No.IiXI.)  tliat  the  work 
lirUmitUm  has  already  commenced  or  the  nbrthern  pari  by  means  of  tha  miesionartev, 
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'  Irving,  howei^r^  anticipations  of  the  (vttwe  aggk^ndi^ement 
of  these  Australian  colonies,  and  instead  of  Avhat  they  may  be, 
confining  our  view  tonvhal  they  are,  proceed  we  to  glean  from  the 
works  before  us,  and  other  sources  within  our  reach,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  recmt  geographical  discoveries,  and  the  new  establish- 
meats  fonnedin  consequence  thereof;  the  state,  condition,  and  cha- 
racter of  ^the  present  population ;  and  the  prospects  held  out  for 
an  extensive  emigration,  which  will  be  the  probable  consequence' 
of  the  two  Associations,  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  for 
diat  and  other  purposes,  and  of  the  intention  of  government^ 
as  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  encourage  emigra- 
tion friHn  the  South  of  Ireland  to  the  British  colonies. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  until  about  ten  or  twelve  years  agO/ 
and  five-and^twenty  years  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony 


the  constant  intercimrse  witb  oar  shipping,  and  the  frequent  visits  of  the  chiefs  and 
fthers  to  Sjdney,  andoccasiooally  to  England.  The  southern  part  of  this  island  b  as  y€% 
Ijktle  known,  but  it  is  said  to  contain  two  or  three  fine  harbours  into  which  rivers  of  oou- 
siderable  magnitude  flow.  The  chieftain  of  this  district,  "Tippahee  Cupa,  is,  or  was 
recently,  in  London,  and  the  history  of  his  visit  marks  strongly  the  bold  and  resolute 
character  of  these  islanders. 

.  Captain  Reynolds  of  the  Urania,  when  rounding  the  south  end  of  tlie  island,  observec^ 
three  large  canoes  conlainiiig  sevfuty^or  eighty  men,  making  for  his  ship  wiQi  all  baste, 
the  first  of  wblch  having  approafelied  WitMlft'k'^it^dislahce,  Tippahee  ^^  ciiief^lo6ff 
and  by  signs,  desired  to  come  on  board.  C^tain  Reynolds,  suspecting  sonit 
treacherous  design,  returned  signs  of  refusal,  but  on  the  canoe  reaching  the  side  of  t^ 
ship,  the  resolute  savage  sprung  from  the  canoe,  iind  in  an  instant  was  on  the  deck,  arid 
from  thence  waved^off  all  Ihetlirce  canoe.-.  Being  asked  what  he  wanted,  lie  replied 
in  broken  English, '  Gp^Eorope*  see  King  George.'  The  Captain,  however,  not  wish* 
iug  to  be  embarrassed  with  such^  guest)^  >a^id.  know^i||^how,  well  all  these  islai^^era 
swim,  ordered  three  of  the  stoutest  seamen  Vo  throw  him  overboard.  Tippahee,  under- 
staildingth^r  design,  threw  himself  flat  on  the  deck,  and  seising  hold  of  two  iron  ring- 
bolts, grasped  them  with  such,  surprizing  force,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to.  remove 
him,  without  maiming  hini,  which  of  course  Capbiin  Reynolds  would  not  permit* 
He  still  persisted  *  to  go  see  King  George  ;*  and  as  the  canoes  were  now  out  of  reach. 
Captain  Reynolds  seemingly  consented  to  take  him,  intending,  however,  to  leave  him 
oq  some  part  of  the  coast,  but  the  wind  and  weather,  would  not  allow  of  thiSf  and  hehad 
no  resource  but  to  bring  his  unwelcome  guest  to  Europe.  He  soon  became  a  favourite 
among  the  crew,'  ahd  evinced  a  strong  attachment  to  Captain  Reynolds,  who  snbse- 
qnently  owed'hts  life  to  him.  Near  Monte  Video,  he  fell  overboard,  and  being  unable 
to  swim  sooa  disappeared,  but  Tippahee  plunged  al  once  into  ,  the  wavea»brau|^t  up 
bis  friend,  andj  swimming  after  the  ship  with  one  hand  while  he  supported  Captain 
Reynolds  with  the  other,  both  were  got  safe  on  board. 

Tippahee  possesses  a  good  set  of  features,  and  great  museoiar  strength  ;  is  gentle  in 
his  manners  and  vejry  tractable,  but  easily  roused  at  the  slightest  affront.  A  stout 
sailor  once  designedly  began  to  tease  him,  but  Tippahee  perceiving  it,  seized  the 
culprit  by  tb^  n^ck  and  trowsers,  and  holding  him  above  his  head  for  some  moments, 
dashed  him  oh  the  deck  with  great  violence.  His  observations  on  the  various  objects 
that  presented  themselves,  all  new  and  wonderful  to  him,  show  that  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties require  only  the  aid  of  instruction  to  make  him  a  great  character.  Being  asked 
what  he  had  observed  in  England  which  struck  him  most,  his  reply  was  remarkable. 
*  England  all  good,  no  cookiet  (slaves),  every  body  look  up.*  If  the  *  New  Zealand 
Associatioi^  be  not  a  thuig  of  straw,  we  would  recommend  the  members  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  Tippahee  and  to  visit  that  part  of  the  island  in  the  possession  of  his  tribe. 
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of  New  South  Wc^«  the  Blue  Mouritains  had  heei  eottsidered 
as  an  iffipa$8able  barrier^  which  completely  shut  out  the  cofo^sts 
from  ajl  acceas  to  the  interior.  A  road  was  at  that  time  fimt  imde 
across  them;  and  though  steep, difficult  aad  daQgimw*  tfae  torn 
of  Bathurst  on  the  oUier  side  was  rapidly  efitablmeeU  ex«* 
tensive  grassy  plains  are  now  studded  widi  fms-^ioitseB,  aad 
enlivened  with  large  flocks  of  slieep  aiwl  herds^  of  cattle;  most  of 
the  substantial  agriculturists  of  whait  may  be  called  the  cmlptne 
districts  having  their  grasoog  fmad  upon  these  plaim*  Twalio-ge 
streams,  named  the  Lachhm  and  the  .  Mafquarie^  "were  trailed 
across  them  by  Mr*  O^ley,  the  former  f  unoi^^  to  the  W.  S.  W. 
and  the  latter  to  the  N.  W.  till  the^  ap{>^ared  U>  lose  thonselim 
in  lar^  lakes  or  morasses.  SiiU^e  that  tinde  there  has  been  disco- 
vered, a  little  farth^  to  the  nortb^rd  (bel^weent  ht.  31^  Md  SS*'), 
a  fine  open  elevated  country,  possessing  a  rich  soiU  welL  clothed 
with  grass,:  and  free  from  timbet,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Liver- 
pool Plaihis  has  been  given,  and  a  detailed  description  of  wfaicb 
wiH  be  found,  in  Mr.  Field's  compilation,  by  Mr.  Cunmngliam 
the  botanist 

Tvvo  other  passes,  preferable  to  the  first,  have  Mnce  been  dis- 
covered across  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  will  add  considerably 
to.  the  value  of  the  extensive  plains  of  Bathurst  and  Liverpool  in 
the  interior.  From^  the  exti^eme  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of 
flie  Liverpool  plains,  atid  running  to  the  northward,  are  the  rivers 
Castlereagh>  York  and  Peel,  besides  sever^  inferiw  streams.  If 
these  waters  should  be  found  to  unite  in  the  Brisbane  river,  re- 
cently discovered  to  fall  into  Moreton  bay,  Liverpool  plains,  and 
the  country  dirough  which  these  streams  hold  their  course,  will 
become  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  wealdi  and  prosperity 
of  the  colony. 

The  discovery  of  the  Brisbane  was  purely  accidental.  Mr. 
Conmiissioner  Bigge  had  recommended  three  new  settlements  to 
be  formed  on  the  eastern  coast,  at  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Bowen, 
and  Port  Curtis,  all  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson ;  to  which 
d^  convicts,  not  usefully  employed  at  the  old  settlements,  should 
be  sent,  as  well  as  all  convicts  of  idle,  refractory,  or  other  bad 
conduct  and  habits;  there  to  be  employed  in  the  clearing  and 
cultivation  of  land,  in  cutting  and  preparing  wood,  &€.  for  the  use 
of  government.  Acting  on  this  recommendation.  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  in  September,  1823,  dispatched  Mr.  Oxley  the  surveyor, 
and  Mr.  Uniacke,  to  examitie  the  ports  Curtis  and  Bowen>  with 
the  view  of  removing  to  one  or  both  the  convicts  then  stationed 
at  Port  Macquarie^  which  had  been  settled  about  two  years 
before  as  a  penal  establishment,  and  \vhich,  from  the  excellence 
of  the  soil,  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  dnd  its  convenient  distance 
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fj*pm  Sj4n^r^e  governor  was  desirous  of  throwing  open  to  free 
settlers.  Their  first  visit  on  the  voyage  was  to  this  establishment^ 
which  they  found  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  It  consisted  of  a. 
town  laid  out  in  streets  of  straight  lines,  a  handsome  esplanade^  a 
barrack  for  150  men,  neat  and  substantial  cottages  for  officers' 
quarters,  smaller  cottages  and  gardens  for  tlie  married  men,  com- 
fortable huts  for  the  convicts,  constructed  of  split  wood,  lathed, 
plastered,  and  whitewashed,  with,  a  garden  attached  to  each,  in 
which  fruit  trees,  maize,  and  sugar-cane  were  growing  ve^y, 
luxuriantly.  The  natives  there  were  observed  to  mix  kindly  wigb; 
the  n^ilitary  ^  they  are  described  as  a  much  fi^er  ^e  than  those 
about  Sydney,  many  of  t)iem  being  upwards  of  sin  feet  high,  with 
fea^ros  moreexpressive  of  intellect,  and  limbs  much  better  formed. 
Several  of  them  are  victualled  from  the  king's  store,  and  in  return 
perform  the  duties  of  constable  more  efficiently  than  any  Europeai|^ 
could  do;  .for  on  the  escape  of  any  of  the  convicts  into  tiie  woods, 
l}]^3r  ,afe  instantly  pursued  by  this  black  police,  who  seldom  fail 
to  bring  .them  back^  dead  or  alive,  and  are  rewarded  acc9rdingly..  . 

The  next  visit  w^s  to  Pwt  Curtis,  which  they  found  a  difii-. 
cult  (larbour  to  enter,  and  the  adjoining  country  composed  chiefly 
of  stony  ridges  and  sandy  valleys  ;  the  vegetation  scanty,  and  the^ 
few  s^r^ggling  trees  dwsufish,  and  tit  only  for  fire-wood.  They 
met  wi^  no  hesh  water  nearer  the  shore  tl^a^  twi^lye^.^l^^  fourteeOf 
Bulesy  wjiiere  the  rapid  river,  to  which,  tb^y  g^v^  nfpcie  of  the. 
fioyi^  .was  &esh : '  beyond  this  they  passed  a  saccessiqn  of  jtapids; 
the. banks  Ipecame  highly  picturesque,  the  hills  were  covered  with* 
^ood,  and  iko  plains  well-clothed  with  grass.  The  resnlt,  however, 
of  the  examination  was,  that  this  part  of  the  coast  did  not  hold 
out  any  promise  of  being  convertible  into  a  prosperous  scttlem^, 
and  that  conyict  labour  employed  there  would  be^wh^o^j^  |hjr^\^^^ 
away.  .        .  >^  ' 

^  Th(&  lateness  of  the  season  induced  them  to  return  to  the 
80uthw^,d>  in  doing  which  they  entered  Moreton  bay«  discovered 
by  Coojk*  and  afterwards  visited  by  Flinders.  Scarcely  had  the 
vessel  anchored,  when  a  number  of  natives  w«re  deen  rushing  down' 
to  the  shore,  and  among  them  one  |^r^on  who  appeared  of  a  larger 
size  and  much  lighter  colour  than  the  rest,  who,  oil  advancing 
to  a  point  opposite  to  the  vessel,  hailed  her  in  English.  On 
their  approaching  the  shore  in  a  boat,  the  natives  showed  many  signs 
of  joy,  dancing  and  hugging  the  white  man,  who  appeared  nearly 
as  wild  as  themselves,  being  perfectly  naked  and  daubed  all  over 
with  white  and  red  paint.  He  was  soon  discovered  to  be  an 
Englishman,  but  was  so  bewildered  with  joy  that  little  could  be 
made  of  his  story  that  night;  on  the  following  day,  however,  Mr. 
Uniisicke  took  down  in  writing,  his  narrative,  which  is  by  far  the 
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most  cvrious  and  interesting  paper  in  Mr,  Barron  Fiekf^  CoBec- 
tion.  His  name,  it  appeared^  was  Thomas  Pamphlet;  lie  had 
set  out  with  three  others,  Richard  Parsons,  John  Finnegan;  and 
John  Thompson,  in  a  large  open  boat,  for  Illawarra,  or  the  ^plve 
Islands,  to  the  southward  of  Sydney,  to  take  in  cedars-wood;  but  a 
violent  gale  of  wind»  which  lasted  for  five  days,  drove  them,  as  th^ 
imagined,  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Under 
this  idea  they  kept  to  the  northward,  till  after  having  suffered  in* 
conceivable  hardships,  and  being  for  twenty-one  days  widioirtwater, 
in  the  course  of  which  time  John  Thompson  died  of  thirst,  they  were 
wrecked  on  Moreton  Island,  which  they  still  thought  was  to  tht 
soutlMard  of  Port  Jackson.  His  two  sumving  companionSf 
Parsons  and  Finnegan,  had  about  six  weeks  before  resolved  to  pro- 
secute their  :i^ay  towards  Sydney;  in  which  he  had  accompanied 
ihem  about  fif^  miles  to  the  northward,  when  he  returned  on 
account  of  his  feet  becoming  so  sore  as  to  render  him  unable 
to  travel  any  farther;  a  few  days  afterwards.  Parsons  and  Finne* 
gan  having  quarrelled*  the  latter  also  returned,  and  was  then 
{tbsent,  at  no  great  distance,  on  a  hunting  expedition  wkh  ihe 
chief  of  the  natives;  but  Parsons  had  not  been  heard  of  sinee  his 
departure.* 

On  the  day  after  the  Mermaid's  arrival  at  Moreton  Bay,  Finnegan 
returned  from  his  expedition ;  and  as  Pamphlet  and  he  both  con- 
curred in  their  account  of  a  large  river  faUing  into  the  south  end 
of  the  bay,  Mr.  Oxley  proceeded  in  the  whale  boat  to  examine  it* 
The  muddiness  of  the  water,  and  the  abundance  of  fresh  water 
molluscs,  convinced  him  that  he  was  entering  a  large  river,  vriiich 
ki  a  few  hours  was  no  longer  doubtful,  the  water  having  become 
perfectly  fresh. 

'At  sunset  we  had  proceeded  up  the  river  about  twenty  miles.  The 
scenery  was  peculiariy  beautiful-^ the  country  on  the  banks  'alter- 
nately hilly  and  level,  but  not  flooded — the  soil  of  the  flnest  description 
of  brush  land,  on  which  gfcw  timber  of  great  magnitude,  of  various  spe- 
cies, some  of  which  were  unknown  to  us.  Among  others  a  magn^eent 
species  of  pine  was  in  great  abundance.  The  timber  on  the  hills  was  also 
^ood }  and  to  the  soath-eatt^  a  little  distant  from  the  river,  were  sesml 
brushes  or  forests  of  the  common  Australian  cypress-tree  (Callitris  Aus- 
traUs)  of  large  size.  Up  to  this  point  the  river  was  navigable  for  vess^ 
of  considerable  burthen^  if  not  drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet  water, 
llie  tide  rose  about  five  feet,  being  the  same  as  at  the  entrance. 

'  The  next  day  the  exaroinatioq  of  the  river  was  resumed and,  wifli 
increased  satisfaction,  we  proceeded  about  thirty  miles  farther^  no  dimi- 

*  In  the  coarse  of  last  year  Parsons  reached  Sydney  he  hid  travelled  500  nuleito 
tlie  northward,  till  the  heat  of  the  weather  convinced  him  he  was  takii^.a  wrong 
direction ;  he  was  kindly  treated  every  where  bv  the  natives,  and  well  fe^  bj  them, 
as  his  fat,  plump  and  sleek  appearaiice  abundantly  testified. 
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fnS^n  baving'lalc^  place  either  in  the  bii?adth  or.ifae  depth  nf  it»  ex6epi 
ifi  one  plaoe>  to  the  extent  of  about  thirty  yards^  a  ridge  of  detached 
focks  fttretch^c}  across,  having  not  more  than  twelve  feet  at  high  water* 
f^com.  this  point  to  Ternnnation  Hill,  the  river .  continued  of  nearly 
uniform  size  ^  the  country  being  of  a  very  superior  description,  and 
equally  well  adapted  for  cultivation  and  for  grazing ;  the  timber  abun- 
dant^ and  fit  for  all' the  purposes  of  domestic  use  or  exportation,  while  the 
pine-trees,  if  they  should  prove  of  good  quality,  were  of  a  scantling  suffi- 
cient for  the  topmasts  of  lai^e  ships.  Some  were  measured  upwards  of 
fiiiny  inchei  in  diameter;,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  witboiit  a  bcandi. 
^Fieid,  pp.  IS— 15. 
He  fur&er  adds^ 

'^e  nature  of  the  country,  and  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
Connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  river,  justify  me  in  entertaining  a 
strong  belief  that  the  stmrces  of  the  river  iinll  not  be  found  iii  a  moun- 
tainous  eoisntry,  but  raUier  that  it  flows  from  some  lake,  which  will 
prove  to  be  the  reoe^ade  of  those  interior  ctrean^s  cmssed  by  me  during 
an  espeditiofi  of  discovery  in  1 81 6  ^  but  whatever  may  be  its  Qi^igin,  it  is 
by  ^  the  largest  fresh<»water  river  in  New  South  Wales,  and  promises 
im  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  colony,  as  it  affords  communication 
with  the  sea  to  a  vast  extent  of  country,  a  great  portion  of  vi^ich 
appeared  to  me  capable  of  raising  the  richest  productions  of  the  tropics.^ 
-~J>.  17- 

*rhe  namc^  given  to  this  important  river  is,  tlhe  Brisliaiicf.  That 
it.  derives  its  waters  from  the  lake  or  morass  into  which  the 
Macquarie  fsdls,  ahd  from  those  numerous  streams  which  were 
crossed  by  Oxley  in  1818,  all  running  to  the  northward,  seems 
ft  very  reasonable  supposition.  He  was  able  to  trace  its  course 
forty  miles  beyond  a  hill  which  was  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
and  he  could  see  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  in  ^e  S.  W.» 
tlie  abrupt  termination  of  the  coast  range  of  mountains ;  and 
l^e  distance  from  Moreton  Bay  to  the  lake  or  morass  of  the 
"Macquarie,  is  not  more  than  300  miles.  Tlie  discovery  of  this 
river  may  cause  those  to  hesitate,  who  so  positively  assert  that 
none  of  any  magnitude  fall  into  the  sea  from  New  Holland; 
Captain  Cook  discovered  Moreton  Bay;  it  was  weU  kjio^vQ  to 
Captain  Flinders,  who  anchored  his  vessel  both  above  and  below 
the  mouth  of  this  great  river,  and  passed  it  twice  in  his  boats,  but 
it  was  concealed  from  him  by  two.  low  islands.  How,  then,  can  it 
be  affirmed,  that  in  an  extent  of  coast  exceeding  6000  sec^ra- 
^hical  miles,  there  is  no  river  of  ady  magnitude  ?  We  shall 
speedily  see  that  another  fine  stream  has  been  discovered  on  the 
southern  coa3t,  and  we  have  no  doubt  many  more  will  yet  be  found 
on  all  the  coasts  of  this  immense  island. 

It  appears  from  Pamphlet's  account  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  kind  attention  paid  by  the  natives  to  the  shipwrecked  seamen; 
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|hey  lodged  theni  in  thetr  hiitd,  huilited  ahd  ftah^  for  ttieir  sMh 
iistence,  ieind  the  women  and  children  gathered  fern  root  for  theni. 
They  regularly  painted  them  twice  a  day,  and  would  have  carri^ 
their  favours  even,  to  the  scarifying  their  bodies,  and  boring  thd 
cartilage  of  their  noses,  had  they  hot  signified  their  desire  to  dis- 
pense with  such  decoration  however  fashionable.  Nor  was  this 
friendly  conduct  confined  to  the  natives  of  Moreton  Bay;  they 
experienced  the  same  kind  treaUnent  from  every  horde  through 
v^ich  they  passed  in  journeying  to  tbe  northward,  llie  people 
making  fires  to  warm  them,  and  catching  and  broiling  fish  fOr  thBir 
use.  Of  the  process  of  boiling  water,  these  poor  people^  it  seems^ 
were  entirigly  igttorantf  and  bad  no  more  idea  that  water  could 
be  made  hot  tbam  that  it  could  be  made  solid.  Pamphlet 
had  saved  a  tin  pot,  in  which  he  had  m  early  occasion  to  heai 
^dme  wat^r  ^  as  soon  as  it  begaii  to  boil,  th^  whole  tribe,  who  had 
imxiously  watched  the  process,  took  to  their  heels,,  shoutii^  and 
i^creamin^  with  all' their  might;  and  they  could  not  be  persuaded 
|o  approach  the  fire  until  he  had  J)0ured  the  water  dui  and  cleah^ 
the  pot ;  nor  were  they  ever  reconciled  to  this  opefation  of  boil^ 
iqg  water;  " 

In  their  dispositions  and  manner^,  Mr.  Uniacke  considers  the 
natives  of  Moreton- Bay  by  far.  siiperior  to  those  of  Sydney  $  the 
women  in  particular,  many  of  whom  he  describes  as  being  tal)^ 
9tniigbt,  and  well  foni^ecf;  the  features,  also,  of  some  being  as 
Regular  and  expressive  as  those  pf  Europeans.  Both  sexes  go  per- 
fectly naked*  nor  were  the  females  in  the  least  abashed  by  appear- 
ing in  that  state  before  strangers.  Each  individual  had  the  car- 
tilage of  the  pose  perforated,  and  many  of  tHem  wor^  large  pieces 
of  stick  or  bpne  thrust  through  it  in  such  a  manner  ^.completely 
to  stop  the  nostrils.  The  women,  as  at  Sydney,  had  all  lost  th^ 
first  two  joints  of  the  little  finger  pf  the  left  hand,  but  the  men, 
on  jtheir  approach  to  puberty,  had  not  h^re,  as  at  POrt  Jacksoii, 
0ne  of  their  front  teeth  e^ctrapted.  The  women  are  daily  em- 
j;>loyed  in  seeking  e/mgotra  or  fern  root,  a  chief  article  of  theif 
^bsistence,  and  ia  weaving  neat  baskets  of  net-work  made  froiQ 
^rushes.  The  men  weave  the  nets  used  for  fishing  and  catching 
the  kangaroo,  which  are  made  from  the  bark  of  the  kurrajoqg 
^hibiscus  heteroph^UuiS),  groynn^  abyndantly  in  swampy  places;. 
iThe  ch^f  employment  qF  tKe  men  is  hunting  or  catching  fish  ; 
.and  it  appears  from  the.  narrative  of  Pamphlet  that  they  are  ge- 
tnerally  successful,  and  seldom  without  provisions,  though  they 
lay  up  nothing  in  store,  but  subsist  from  day  to  day.  The  several 
4iprdes,*  it  would  -appearv  have  each  their  dwelling  huts  and  .teni- 
•porary  fishing,  stations^  ^wbich,  are .  generally ,  at  the  distance  gf 
tlMT^e  or  four  mileis  asunder,  changing  their-rejidepce  frpm  one  to 
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tiie' o&f^  t|ii9  <9h£  or  ganie  ftHi  tbem-  Tfteir  hutf  are  of 
wfiittJc^  bc»t  into  the  shape  of  an  arch,  interwoven  with  >vicker* 
work,  and  covered  with  tea-tree  bark  (melaleuca  armllaris),  so 
as  to  J)^  quite  impervious  to  the  rain ;  t^ey  are  sufficiently  spa«> 
cious  aad  commcKiious  to  contain  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

Th^  jDacn  are  friendly  to  each  other,  and,  cratrary  to  the  general 
«^nduct  of  savages,  and  to  those  of  Sydney  in  particular,  are  kind 
to  the  women.  Pamphlet. declares  that  during  his  residence  of 
seven  months  nearly  he  never  saw  a  woman  struck  or  ill-treated  by 
A  man.  The  qimrrels  between  neighbouring  hordes  are  frequent, 
and  often  end  fatally.  The  common  practice  is  for  a  champion 
on  either  side  to  fight,  it  out  fairly,  in  a  ring  made  for  the  pui^ 
|M>se.  Pamphlet  describes  one  of  these  duels  which  be  witnessed. 
A  man  of  the  horde,  with  whom  he  was  liviag,  had  been  wounded 
in  the  knee  by  a  spear  thrown  aiiiiip  by  a  person  belonging  to  a 
neighbouring  horde.  He  aent,  as  soon  as  cured,  to  demimd  so- 
tis&^on.  At  the  spot  pitdhod  upon  was  a  risg  about  tweaty-^five 
feet  in  diameter,  three  feet  deep,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of 
eticksu  About  500  men,  women,  and  children  attended,  the  men 
all  armed  with  five  or  six  spears  each.  The  two  combatants  entered 
the  ring,  and  after  a  short  parley,  accompanied  with  violent  ges- 
tures, they  took  their  spears  from  the  ground,  and  after  each  of 
them  had  thrown  two,  the  third  hurled  by  Pamphlet's  friend 
went  through  the  shoulder  of  his  adversary,  who  fell,  and  was 
carried  off  by  his  friends,  and  the  company  departed  with  loud 
luizzas  from  all  sides.  A  reconciliation  then  took  place,  which 
.was  announced  by  shouting,  dancing,  and  wrestling,  after  wl^ich 
both  hojodes  joined  in  a  hunting  excursion,  which  lasted  a  week. 

Finnegan  had  just  returned  from  one  of  these  tournaments, 
which  had  ended  more  disastrously*  It  commenced  by  a  battle 
between  two  ladies,  who  fought  desperately  witK  sticks,  after 
^whicfa  two  men  engaged,  when  the  one  belonging  to  Finnegan's 
party  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was  carri^  to  the  women, 
and  as  soon  as  dead  was  skinned  by  them«  In  the  mean  time  a 
tremendous  shout  was  set  up,  vriiich  Finnegan,;  who  had  been 
forced  to  remain  with  the  wom^,  understood  to  be  the  signal  pf 
foul  play  between  some  other  comhi^nts,  which  was  immediately 
followed .  by  a  general  battle  bet^e^n  the  parties.  Finnegan's 
^fiiends  at  length  ran  away,  having  another  man  killed,  but  they 
eantri\^  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies,  which,  after  skinning  the 
second,  they  burned.  Their  skins  were  carefull|r  preserved  and 
iiutig  over  die  £re  to  dry,  but  he  knows  not  what  finally  became 
of  them. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  these  men,  that  the  aborigines 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  sire  of  a  less  savage  and  ferocious 
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character  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  first  and  xkmf 
settlement  continue  to  exhibit  even  at  this  day.  Thismay  be  oc- 
casioned by  their  never  having  been  brought  into  hostile  contact 
vi^ith  foreign  invaders.  Both  in  Van  Diemen^s  land  and  at  Port 
Jackson^  the  Europeans  have  been  singularly  unsuccessful  in 
their  endeavours  to  advance  the  natives  in  civilization;  nay, 
they  have  given  them  new  vices,  from  which  they  were  wholly 
free,  particularly  that  of  drunkenness.  '  It  is  a  melancholy  sight 
(says  a  lively  writer  in  Mr.  Barron  Field's  book)  to  Mitness  the 
drunken  quarrels  and  fightings  of  the  simple  natives  of  Australia 
in  the  streets  of  Sydney.'  Bad  as  the  Botany  Bay  school  has 
undoubtedly  been  for  their  instruction,  it  is  not  for  want  of  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  government  or  an  earnest  desire  on  that 
of  the  settlers  generally  to  better  their  condition;  but  they 
cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  work,  and  to  serve  in  any  capacity  ap- 
pears to  be  hateful  to  them.  Their  power  of  undergoing  fatigue 
is  inexhaustible ;  yet  such  is  their  natural  disposition  to  idleness 
that  not  even  the  keen  cravings  of  appetite  can  always  subdue  it; 
and  so  great  is  dieir  dislike  of  any  restraint,  that  those  who 
have  been  taken  into  families  while  children  are  almost  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  betake  themselves  again  to  the  woods.  Comfortable 
huts  have  been  built  for  them,  and  land  given  to  induce  them  to 
settle,  but  they  have  seldom  had  patience  to  wait  till  the  maize, 
and  the  cabbages  that  were  planted  to  their  hands  were  fit  to  be 
gathered.  A  school  was  instituted  by  Governor  Macquarie,  for 
the  education  of  native  children,  and  they  are  found  to  be  as 
capable  of  receiving  instruction  as  the  children  of  Europeans^. 
One  of  the  girls,  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  between  three  and 
four  years  in  the  school,  bore  away  the  second  prize ;  but  the 
writer  before  mentioned  States,  that  their  parents  usually  stesd 
them  away  frpm  their  instructors,  and  that  they  rarely  return.  Yet 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  their  conceptions  are  quick,  and  Aien 
powers  of  imitation  very  remarkable.  '  They  are,  says  the  writer 
last  quoted,  'die  Will  Wimbles  of  the  colony;  the  carriers  oif 
news  and  fish;  the  gossips  of  the  town;  the  loungers  of  the 
quay.  They  know  every  body,  and  understand  the  nature  of 
every  body's  business^  although  they  have  none  of  their  own,  biit 
this. — They  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  vdth  every  body,  and 
scatter  their  How  d'ye  do^s  with  an  air  of  friendship  and  equality, 
and  with  a  perfect  English  accent.'  Of  dieir  persons,  he  tfainks 
Col*  Collins  has  given  too  unfavourable  a  picture.  '  Their  faces 
(he  say3)  have  generally  too  much  good  nature  to  be  absolutely 
hideous.  Their  hair  is  not  woolly ;  their  heads  are  not  dog-like; 
nor  are  their  le^s  baboonish.' 

We  are.  not  m  the  number  of  those  who  hold  the  doctriae 
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.that  tiie  baUts  and  di$position8  of  the  parents  must  infallibly 
descend  in  hereditary  siicce$sioii  to  their  offspring ;  we  are  con- 
vinced, on  the  contrary,  that  man,  through  all  the  modifications 
of  the  species,  is  very  much  dependent  on  circumstances,  and  that 
his  feelings,  inclinations,  and  conduct  in  life,  are  generally  the 
result  of  education  and  example.  Speaking  of  the  school  in  ques- 
tion, Mr,  Wehtworth  says, 

'  About  two  years  since,  four  or  five  of  the  native  girls  were  married 
out  of  this  institution ;  but,  as  it  contained  at  that  time  no  youths  who 
were  of  sufficient  age  to  be  their  husbands,  some  of  the  be$t  disposed  of 
the  young  bushmen  were  necessarily  selected  for  this  purpose.  On  this 
occasion.  Governor  Macquarie  gave  each  of  the  young  couples  a  little 
cottage,  with  a  suitable  allotment  of  ground,  the  requisite  implements, 
and  a  cow  j  and  it  appears,  that  they  are  all  residing  on  their  farms,  and 
doing  better  than  could  be  reasonably  expected,  considering  the  uncivi- 
lized habits  in  which  the  male  portion  of  this  interesting  little  colony 
were  educated.  The  warmest  friends  of  this  institution,  however,  are 
not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  this  ^periment :  for,  should  it 
even  prove  a  complete  failure,  it  evidently  will  not  aftbrd  any  fair  crite- 
rion, by  which. to  judge  of  the  future  results  of  this  philanthropic  esta- 
Uishment,  Husband  and  wife  must  both  be  brought  up  in  it,  before  a 
fair  instance  <?an  be  had  of  its  probable  consequences.' — IVentworthj  v.  i. 
p.  63. 

But  if  little  or  nothing  has  been  done,  or  is  capable  of  being 
done,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  original  natives,  that 
of  every  description  of  settlers,  whether  voluntary  emigrants  or 
emancipated  convicts,  has  been  most  materially  improved.  Wealth 
arid  prosperity  have  very  generally  been  diffused  throughout  all 
cla^ses^  of  which  one  great  proof  is  the  remarkable  extension  of 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  colonial  establishments.  Jn  con;- 
sequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  Brisbane,  and  conforn^ably  with 
the  plan  of  employing  the  re-conyicted  felons  in  clearing  the 
ground  for  future  settlements,  the  original  establishment  of 
these  persons  at  Newcaatle,  in  Port  Hunter,  into  which  the 
Paterson  river  fiow8>  was  moved  northwards  to  Port  Macquarie 
an4  the  banks  of  the  Hastings.  But  this  latter  beautiful,  well- 
dmbered,  and  romantic  country,  being  too  tempting  to  be 
continued  as  a  penal  establishment.  Sir  T.  Brisbane  determined, 
in  September  last, .  to  throw  it  open  to  settlers,  and  to  move 
the  prisoners  still  farther  northwards  to  Moreton  Bay,  to  form 
a  settienjpnt  on  Redcliff  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bris- 
bane. On  this  occasion  the  surveyor,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Cunningham,  the  botanist,  advanced  up  the  river  about  forty 
miles  higher  than  on  the  former  visit,  nearly  ninety  all  together ; 
the  navigation  was  stopped  in  several  places  by  beds  of  girg-vej 
;uid  ridges  of  rocks  running  across  from  bank  to  bank.    It  was  still 
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a  fine  stream^  the  line  of  whicKcoutd  be  traced  frox|i^t|f eminence, 
continuing  to  point  towards  the  quarter  \i1tere  tWMacquarie  lost 
itself  in  the  lake  or  morass,  tt  remained  however  in  doubt  wheth^ 
it  might  be  considered  as  the  outlet  of  th^  Macquarte,  the  Castle* 
reagh,  the  Peel,  and  other  streams  which  were  coscovered  running 
to  the  northward. 

About  the  time  that  this  establishment  was  formings  a  new  set^ 
tlement,  by  orders  firom  home,  was  planted  on  Melville  Island, 
at  the  northern  exttemity  of  New  Holknd,  which,  in  a  conmier- 
cial  point  of  view,  as  an  intermediate  station  between  the  esta- 
blishments on  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  ind 
the  ports  of  India  and  China,  is  likely  to  become  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  eastern  world.  It  is  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the 
annual  fleet  of  Malay  proas  fidi  for  the  trepang  or  siea-slug,  an 
article  of  great  consumption  iti  China,  and  sent  chiefly  to  that 
market ;  not,  however,  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
Dutchf  who  beside  layiti^  high  duties  upon  the  article  im- 
ported into  their  settlemei^,  lix  ah  enormous  advsmce  on  the 
prices  of  the  goods  given  in  exchange  for  it.  This  im^olittc 
conduct  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  driving  the  Malays  to 
our  new  settlement  of^  Fort  Ihtndas,  on  Melville  Isktid,  where 
our  merchants  will  treat  with  them  on  more  liberal  terms  than 
they  have  been  accustoihed  t6  at  the  Dutch  settlements;  and  in 
this  view  we  think  it  would  be  politic  to  allow  th^se  industrious 
people  to  establish  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  tre^ 
pang  fishery. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Dutch  feel  annoyed  at  the  formation 
of  this  new  establishmetit  so  near  to  some  of  their  own ;  *and  the 
'more  so  as  they  had  themselves  taken  measures  for  anticipating 
in  the  same  quarter.  We  would  not  wUingly  impute  to  thetn 
such  unworthy  feelings ;  for,  without  adverting  to  our  Ancient  and 
only  settlements  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  which  they  know  that 
we  consented  to  transfer  to  them  upon  a  plea  totally  unfounded 
in  fact,*  they  can  scarcely  have  forgotten  that  wie  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered to  them  every  island  in  the  great  oriental  archipelago, 
which  the  fate  of  war  had  wrested  from  them  whetf  in  alliance 
with  France,  nor  that  to  our  generosity  they  are  indebted  for  every 
foot  of  land  which  they  now  hold  in  the  east. 

The  two  islands  of  Bathurst  and  Melville  are  not  only  admi- 
rably situated  with  regard  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  east, 

•  The  plea  waj,  that  we  had  usurped  possession  of  the  island  of  Stngipore.  Noir 
iliat  island  they  had  never  held,  or  even  claimed,  and  its  name  even  does  not  appear  as 
one  of  the  dependencies  of  Malacca,  (ihe  only  ground  on  which  they  could  pretend  a 
'right  to  it,)  in  the  minute  statistics  of  tlictr  authentic  and  vblutounous  historian,  Va- 
ledtyki. 
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ifae  vaqous  valuable  apices  >ittd  j(^ber  articlea  which  sif  e,  at  preseiit 
solely  tfttf^U^d  hx  4he  eastern  iM^ohipeJtgo.  T\vo  ^des  of  nuViuag 
-audikapi9i^r.  plant  are  found  gV^w^  ^ildinthe  wpodsAand  the 
cabbage-palm  an^  betel^ui  aiie  occasionally  met  with  i  th^  sego- 
pdm  sdso  grows  abuadaatly  osk  aU^^parts,  of  the  northern  coasts. 
The  woods  abouiid  witb  extQc^eet  tunber,  a^d  ^re  is  pleuty  of 
goof^  frobh  water»  bath  from.  ^Us.  aud  rivulets.    In  the  pour^ 
of  twojuontfas  the  settlors*  consisting  ojf  a  4^taphment  of  trpc^s.a 
fMuty  of  marinei^^  a  few  women*  and  forty-five  convicts,  in  ^l 
-<me  lumdred  And  twentyrsix  individual^?*  h^d  giv^n  to  the  sippt  tV 
.MfpemocQ  of  a  populous  village;  a  fi^t  bad  been  poi\structed* 
containing  quartets  for  the  .officers,  and  a  large  fltorjeboiufe ;  thirt^y 
huts  faisra  for  the  soldiers  and  convicts;  gardei^  cleared  and 
xpknted*  and  jiU  kinds  of  culinary  veg^»b}es  aiid  n^aize  ijoufishiiig 
tn-greBl  vigciuri.    Pigs^  ducks*  and  fowb  w^re  doing  well,  and 
^iaat  increasing  their  numbers.   Thf.  native?*  accustomed  |iQS- 
tilities  willi  the  Malay  visitors*  were  for  some  time  tr^ublesoin^* 
bj  nuking  ferocious  attacks  on  detached,  pities  ^  hut  a  timely 
xhastisement*  to  conviaqe  them  of  our  ^uperji^r  ppv^er^bad  app^- 
rei^. icfaecked  their  hostile  j^ducts .  Thus, .tbi^n,  ouir  occupao^ 
o£<New  Holland  may  now  be  considered  \o  exteild  6^01^  C^gfi 
.Van  ipiemen  to  the  gulf  of  Carpe^i^ria*  on  the  norther^  cc^a§^; 
.4uid  from  .Ci^e  York*  in  lat.  11^*  to  Bass's  ^trait^  in  lat.  3(jP,  qp 
Ltbe  eastern  coast;  which  latter  ^oaat  abounds  with  numerot|s 
«lMtya  and  harbours*  into  whidi  a  more  minute  reseaix^b  will  op 
tdaid)tdiacoyer  many  fine  atreamszflowjing.  .AU  these  niight*  y^e 
^think^be.  settled  .with  advantage*  forming  ^  anany  ,  points  ^  cqo^- 
.  mut^catioa'akHig  this  extensive  line  of  coasts  aQd  creating,  as  t|M^y 

wouM  speedily  do>  a  very  considerably  qoa^ing  trade.  

The  latest  accounts  from  New  South         mention  a  discovery 
^that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  importipce  to  th^  prosperity 
^of  the  colony.   Two  travellers*  of  the  na(nies  of  Howeli  and 
iHume*8et  out  from  Sydney  with  a  determination,  if  possible*^tp 
:r^each  tl^  southern  coast  in  Bass's  Strait.    Afteir  passing  ^yer^ 
ranges  of  mountains*  scune  of  which  were  so  high  a^  to  be  cqyernd 
with  ,  snow  even  in  summer*  ,they  reached  a  bi^autiful  country* 
..which  they  describe  as  ^  the  first  in  respect  of  ^i^,  and  tl^e^mpit 
Einglish  in  point  of  climate.'    Though  shut  out  by  the^  moun- 
tains  firom  all  access  to  the  eastern  coast*  it  is  easily  appr4>ach.abjliB 
either  by  land*  or  by  a  navigable  river  pf  ^psiderajhle  n?iagnitn<^, 
fidliog  into  Port  Western*  which  affords,  a  ^safe  and  qouyenif^it 
^anchorage  for  shipping.    This  port  in  Bass's  Strait  will  therefbse 
undoubtedly  soon  become,  the  head-quarters  of  a  new  set^leuv^* 
and. pot  only  prove*  at  some  future  period*  a  commanding  position 
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foF  protecting  navigntion  of  ^he  Stvmt,  imt  ab^t^brd  tbi 
means  of  a  speedy  communicatioQ  with  Ihe  second  prindlpal  pelt 
^  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  aippears.to  us  that  «  thousand  eo»^ 
viets  might  advantageously  be  employed  in  preparing  this  aewljP* 
discovered  district  for  future  free  set^brs,  * 
The  discoveries^  in  Van  Diettm's  Land,  small  as  ihe  wh<^ 
island  ia,  have  been  of  late  y^m  set  ^fling  as  scarody  ta  deserve 
mention*  The  line  of  country  u4ich  <:onnects  the  two  gres^t 
harbours  on  the  northern  and  southern  extremities^aml  whidb 
includes  the  two  rivers  that,  running,  in  opposite  directioi^,  ace 
discharged  into  those  harbours,  is  occupied  and  tolerably  well  ra* 
habited*  It  forms  a  broad  beilt  through  ike  heart  of  the  co«iiitry» 
being  in  its-  superficial  contents  about  two-seventh  parts  of  the 
whole  island  ;  but  all  tiie  rest  is  yet  a  terra  incognita,  witii.  the  ex^ 
ception  of  Maequarie  harbour,  about  the  centre  of  the  western 
coast,  into  wlucfa  fall  two  rivers  not  yet  ^traced  to  aay  great  dis« 
tance^  The  land  surrounding  this  harbour,  as  well  as  that  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  well  adapted  for  aU  the 
purposes  of  cultivation,  and  abounds  with  coal  and  finetimbeiv 
K»r  ,  the  proeuriog  of  which  an  establishment  of  iconvicts  has  xa^ 
ic;ftntly  been  formed*  The  -  improvements  on  tiiis  island,  however^ 
are  not  the  less  progressive,  but  probably  more  so,  on  account 
of  the  increased  density  of  population ;  and  when  the  capital  <rf 
the  two  great  companies,  which  have  been  formed  in  England  for 
the  eiVLtension  of  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  New  Sondi  Walai 
mi  Van  Diemen^s  Lsmd,  AM  kme  been  brought  into  of^ntioi^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  diat  the  whole  surface  of  the  ladileriffiiancl 
will  very  speedily  be  occufHed^  The  natives  ^e  few  in  wmber« 
and  not  likely  to  occi^ion  nuich.  trouble  to  the  settlers;  tfaou^^ 
in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  misunderstsmdii^  by  .  which 
several  of  them  lost^  their  lives  some  years  ago,,  they  have  occa- 
sionally shown  a  spirit  of  ferocions  hostility*  ReceBdy,howe9et, 
it  appears,  a  party  of  thena  came  voluntarily  to  Hobait  Tovnir 
and  the  friendly  reception  and  kind  treati^ent  they  met  with  froin 
tfa^  iidiabitants  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  confidence^  From 
fill  accounts  they  appear  to  be  a  degree  lower  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  thiifi  those  even  of  Port  Jackson ;  and  so  far  differ  from 
them  in  their  p^sons  as  to  have  woolly  hair,  which  in  the  other  is 
wiry  lliey  have  not  the  ^  of  taking  fish  eitiier  by  the  net  or  the 
liook^  and  th^  rude  bark  cfuioe  is  entirely  unknown  to  tiieni,^  n 
clumsy  and  illiitconstructed  serving  them  to  cross  a  river  or 
i^eet  of  wat^r*  They  have  spears  of  wood,  and  not  of  bulrudi 
|K>inted  with  wood,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  in  using  which  they 
grasp  tl^e  centre  j  but,  having  no  womera  or  throwing  stick,  tiiey 
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tt^dier  ^dnoMr  diem  so  fur,  wm  1k>  dexteroutly^  as  the  mtdv^  <^ 
40ie  sister^colony; 

When  Botamy  B&y  was  first  established  as  a  penal  settlement 
tbirty-seyen  years  agi$»  we  believe  it  never  eatfottd  into  the  con* 
templaUon  of  thote  ivho  recommended  the  measure^  that  such  H 
popnlation  and  sudi  a  state  of  socie^,  as  now  exist  tik  the  two 
cokmies,  conld  have  been  cnMed  within  die  first  hundred  years'. 
Yet  in  a  single  generation  we  find  the  wilderness  converted  into 
Ibe  finest  gardens,  orchards  and  corn-fields^  and  those  lonefy  spot$ 
«vbere  a  few  straggKag>  half^amtc^ed  and  naked  savages  might 
be  seen  prowling  about  in  seardi  of  sustenance  to  preserve  a  mi- 
serable e>dstence,  aare  now  covered  with  towns,  villages  and  de^ 
tached  fimn-hbuses*  The  tovm  of  Sydney  has  1200  houses,  and 
7|000vinhabitants;  and  such  is  the  demand  for  land  and  new  build* 
ings,  that  the  former  in  many  places  is  stated  to  be  worth  £\000 
an  acre;  and  that  houses  let  for  fr<»n\£l00  to<£500a  year.  No^ 
thing  can  be  more  delightful  lhan  the  commanding  situation  of 
ttds  capital  of  the  Australian  world.  Its  noble  harbour/ with 
Its  *  hundred  coves/  capable  of  containing  all  th^  shipping  in  the 
woiidj  itsi  warehouses,  aaid  its  quays/  and  the  number  of  shipft 
whi(^  vint  it,  give  to  it  the  appearance  and  the  bustle  of  a^ 
English  seaport.  It  has  two  churches,  two  Wesleyan  chapels,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel;  an  exceltent  nuu^et,  held  three  da)^ 
inth^week,  in  a  lar^e  oblong  square,  with- commodious  public 
stores  for.  the  reception  of  unsold  goods;  in  return  for  which 
trifling  dues  are  levied,  amounting  in  the  year  1 8 1 7  to  1 30 ;  and 
in  IBt/d  to  £59^.  This  market  is  well  supplied  with  grain,  ve- 
getables, poultry,  bittt^,  ^gs,  apd  fi*uit,  but  some  of  them  sold 
at  tugher  rates  than  might  be  expected, 

*  By  the  kte  ^counts  of  the  oc^ny,  which  reach  down  to  the  latter 
^  end  of  last  yeiur,  (1833)  which  was  a  year  of  remarkable  abmidance,  It 
'  appears  that  good  mutton,  beef,  umI  pork  were  to.  be  had  firom^  this 
hi^cber  from  6d,  to  8i^.  per  lb.  j  that  wheat  was  selling  in  the  market  At 
7d.  per  bushel;  o$tts  at  2^  9cL  $  barley  at  3#.;  maise  at  2s.  dd,:^ 
potatoes  at  8s.  per  cwt. ;  fowls  a(  2<.  94-  per  <;ouple ;  eggs  at  is. 
per  doKen ;  butter  ^t  2s.       per  lb. ;  cheese  at  Is.  3d,  per  jb.  The 
price  of  tl|e  best  wheaten  bread  was  fixed  by  the  fissile  at  S^d.  for  the 
loaf  weighing  21b8/ — Wentvxjrthj,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

A  ch^ftefed  b^iqk  is  established  at  Sydney,  which  has  shai^d 
flivideqd?  an^ong  the  proprietors  of  1?  to  15  per  cent«,  and  there 
|s  also  a  sf^ving  bank,  instituted  by  Governor  Macquarie.  They 
have  *  the  Aus|r^lian  Magazine/ '  the  Au^traliap  Newsp^^per,'  and 


puTtural,  apd  a  j^Iorticultural  Society,    Neither  has  the  religious 
piofs^l  education!  of  adults  nor  of  the  ch|ldfeii  of  the  poor 
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ported  from  the  public  revenue  of  die  colony;  be^deft  Suadi^ 
Sc^ipok  for  tb^,  gratuitous  ioatructkm  of  ^ihe  |>oor :  of  which^tl^ 
Weskyaofl  alone  have  five,  att^d^d  %  three  or  four,  hundred 
children.  They  have  piivate  aeoMAaries  for  the  aaore  opulent 
4sla6se£i»  two  of  which  are  kept  hy  ^rgymea  of  tl^  estdbdiahed 
church  ;  and  there  are  several  sdM^ok^io  Sydney  for  Ihebaard  and 
x^ucattioii  of  young  ladies. 

.  OnthebaidL9ofafresb<ymtarfitreainlitthebead(^ortJi^ 
harbour^  w^Q  find  the  town  of  Pacamatta  wi^  a  populatsioii  of 
1500  9<mla»  having  its  dimrehoand  (^apels»  its  governn^thoaisc^ 
x>rphaa  houseu  hoi^fiital,  Manufactory  of  coarse  clol^^  (in  3»rh«ch 
.about  IQO  unruly  fe»aler  coniacta  are  employed,)  besides  otho: 
^u^b^tantuil  buildftlags^.ajBd  among  them  two  inns,  wh^re^  it.is  said, 
all  tbp  comfort  and  accommodatic«i8,  that  are  met  ia  iiimttar 
establishments  in  £i^land>  anei  to  be  found*  It  has  its  half 
ye^Iy  fairs,  /or  the  sale  of  cattle  and  other  stock*  It  has,,  her 
fid^s,  im  institution  vrhich  reflecta  the  greatest  credit  on  its 
fojuiider,  the  late  GoiienKwr  Mac^uarie — ^a  school  for  the.edncar 
tipn,  and  oivilieaiicm  of.  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  .  Ita  success 
43^ay  be  doubtful,  but  .  the  intenticm  is  so  praisewordiy,  that  k 
would  be  well  to.  continue  it  in  spite  .of  some  trifling  ciccuni- 
stauces,  of  a  discoiuragiBg  nature,  which  happen  to  all  new.  instir 
tiitions.  It  appears,  fa^  tlus  httest  accounts  from.  Sydnev^.!that 
not  less.  Aim  400  nativei  attended  and  were  feasted  at  the  late 
P^amatta.  fair.  .  . 

The  town  of  Windsor,  on  the  rii^  Hawkesbury,  is  aba  in  an 
iili^proying  oonditioPL,  Wh  i|;s  population  of  .800.  or  ^00  soufe^ 
and  Newcastle,  on  the  .Coal  riiser^.  witb  a  laiger.  populatioii, 
aiad  a  neat  chnrch^  is  Ukdy,  at  no  grejat  length  of  tiiae,  ^  be- 
come a  wakiabie  settlement  on  account  of  its  coal,  its  shelH il»^ 
and  good  timber,  chiefly  cedar  and  rose-wood.  But  the  flourishr 
ing  condition  of  the  towns  is  not  the  criterion  by  ^hich  we  are 
?to  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  the  ^lony;  we  must  look  to  thfe 
state  of  the  farms^  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  flocks  and  herds,  before  we  can  duly  appreciate  the 
resources  and  the  wealth  of  the  colony.  The  wool  alone  is  of  iit- 
finite  importance,  being  of  a  staple  equal  to  any  and  superior  to 
most  of  the  samples  brought  to  market.  The  cattle  of  the  "co- 
lonists will  produce  them  hides  and  tallow  in  abundance;  be- 
sides wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats,  they  have  the  finest  and  never 
failing  crops  of  maize ;  the  vine  flourishes  in  the  southern,  an{l 
sugar,  coffee,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits  may  be  raised  in  tlie  n6r- 
them  settlements*  In  short,  every  vegetable  product,  from  the 
pine-apple  to  the  potatOe,  may  be  obtsiined  in  this  single  c6loa|y:. 


The 
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The  pfOpewB  of  dyBizatioai  and  kaprorrement  has  bcai  still 
mqre  rapid  oil  the  litde  islaiid  of  Van  Diemen,  though  fifteen 
y^ars  krter  in  itsr  commeAcemeiit,  and  though  the  original  colo^ 
ai^  were  the  reconvicted  felons  diat  bad  been  banished  to 
N^olk  bland,  who  were  snfascqnently  recraited  with  convicts 
of  die  very  worst  descriptiofl.  B«it  ks  fine  cUmate,  its  beantiM 
appearance,  its  rivers  and  magnificent  harhours,  soon  procured 
for  it  the  preference  of  voluntary  emigrants,  which  was  stren^^- 
ened  by  a  striking  reeemblance  of  many  of  ks  features  to  Great 
Britain.  Between  the  years  1818  and  1820,  the  p<^tation  and 
produce  were  nearly  doubled.  In  the  latter  year  alone  IfXO  free 
setders  arrived.  The  number  of  convicts  at  diis  time  was  3,477> 
of  which  3, 107  were  men,  and  370  women ;  and  the  total  p<^uta<^ 
tion  amounted  to  6,178  soals.  In  1821,  Ibe  population  bad  in-^ 
creased  to  7,185,  of  which  3,246  were  firee  persons,  Md  3,9^ 
convicts ;  since  that  time  500  respectable  families  have  emigrated 
to  this  island;  imd  an  additional  number  of  convicts  have  beeii 
sent  diither,  so  that  die  populaitioQ  at  this  nxmient  cannot  be  faf 
short  of  12^000  souls.  '  In  the  year  1821,  (skice  vAikh  we  believe 
there  have  been  no  returns,)  the  amount  of  live  stock  in  the 
Colony  v(W  170,391  sheep,  and  34,790  head  of  hot^ned  cattl^^ 
fmd  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  was  estimated  at  <£234,975i 
of  winch  was'  exported  to  the  amount  of  nbout  <£60,o60;  and 
of  this  suip  hiore  than  half  was  for  the  supply,  chiefiy  in  grain^ 
of  die  sister-colony  of  New  South  Wales.  In  Hobart  Town,  die 
number  of  houses  were  600,  containing  3,500  inhabitants,  and 
new  buildings  are  rising  up  every  day :  yet  rents,  in  die  two  capi*^ 
tals  at  toast,  are  high,  b^g  froiA  c£60  to  «£2()0  ayear,  for  asingte 
house.  At  the  odier  extremity  of  the  island  is  Launceston,  con^ 
Gaining  about  250  houses  and  1,200  inhabitants.  It  stands  upoh 
die  river  Tamar,  as  Hobart  Town  does  upon  the  Derwent,  both  of 
them  magnificent  rivers,  terminating  in  bays  ami  harbours^  ikkt 
latter  not  excelled  in  the  worid  besides.  George  Town  has  als6 
been  recently  established  on  die  banks  of  the  Tamar,  as  a  place  of 
secondary  banishment,  and  has  a  manufactory  oiF  cloth.  Sec.  for  die 
employment  of  female  convicts.  It  contains  about  600  inhabitants. 
Here,  too,  qs  in  New  'South  Wales,  churches,  chapels  and  schoob, 
have  been  erected  and  endowed ;  and  banks,  maikiets,  and  othet 
conveniences,  quite  ^qual,  to  those  of  the  sister-colony. 

In  point  of  fact  there  is  very  little  choice  between  the  two 
colonies^  that  of  Van  Diemen,  having  on  an  average  a  lower  tem^ 
•peratare  of  about  ten  degrees,  assimilates  more  nearly  with  Eng- 
land in  its  climate  and  productions.  Fortunately  the  settlers, 
or  the  leading  men  at  least,  seem  best  pleased  each  with  their 
oWn  islffnid. .  A  discussion  on  their  relative  superiority  by  die 


sideats 


The  jiiiitratian  'Cdonies. 


isidents  of  the  respecthre  A^cuhural  Societies  somewhat  amused 
us-  He  of  New  South  Wales  boasted  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  that  colony  in  water,  in  climate,  and  in  unbounded  extent,  to 
say  nothing  of  Van  Diemen's  land  being  twenty  years  behind  in 
civilization.  To  which  the  other  answers,  by  denying  the  truth  of 
the  first  position,  as  to  water;  and  by  asserting  that,  as  to  cliniate. 
Van  Diemen's  land  has  undoubtedly  the  advantage, its  summer 
heat  being  as  70  to  90  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  winters  never 
«evere ;  he  admits,  indeed,  that  they  have  no  tropical  fruits,  but 
isays,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  have  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
df  die  motheri-couotry,  and  may  therefore  well  afford  to  resign  the 
orange  and  the  citron,  when  their  potatoes  and  grain,  in  sub- 
stance, produce  and  quality,  are  beyond  comparison  superior  to 
those  which  New  South  Wales  produces ;  and  if  the  wool  be  at 
present  inferior,  in  respect  of  which  article  the  elder  colony 
boasts  so  n^uch,  the  experiment  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  Van  Die- 
men's  l^nd,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  climate  is 
equally  favoiir^ble  for  the  breed  of  fine  woolled  sheep.  To  the 
assertion  of  superior  civilization,  the  President  observes,  that,  till 
eight  years  ago,  i|o  vessel  was  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  Van 
Piemen's  Jaod,  nor  any  thing  to  be  imported,  but  by  way  of  Port 
Jackson;  that  thence  also  were  received  her  refuse  treble-con- 
victed felons,  out  of  whom,  as  might  be  expected,  bands  of  robbers 
were  formed,  who,  under  the  name  of  bush-rangers,  for  years  deso- 
lated the  colony;  but  that  these  depredators  have  now  been  happily 
destroyed,  and  that,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  a  few  sheep 
being  stolen  from  the  solitary  farms^  where  the  flocks  stray  over  a 
wide  e;(tent.of  country,  persons  and  property  are  perfectly  safe  in 
every  settled  part  of  Van  Diemen's  land.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  add  that  l>pth  these  colonies  arc  purely  English;  that  all  the  feel-^' 
ings  99d  habits  of  the  settlers,  their  religious,  moral  and  econo-? 
imfcal  institutions,  s^re  modelled  on  those  of  the  mother-country ; 
^at  their  sports  and  recreations,  their  fairs  and  their  cattle-shows, 
^eir  balls,  assemblies  find  races  differ  only  in  degree  from  those 
which  they  left  behind.  Even  in  their  hunting  and  shooting  they 
are  not  satisfied  without  an  English  pack  of  hounds  and  English 
game.  In  this  last  refinement  Van  Diemen's  land  appears  to  take 
me  lead;  for, not  contented  with  hunting  emus,  kangaroos  and 
bandicout  rats,  and  shooting  quails,  snipes,  pigeons,  plovers,  cur* 
lews  and  grounds-parrots^  an  association  has  been  formed  to  intro- 
duce from  England  deer,  hares,  pheasants,  grpuse  and  partridges^ 
which  will  of  course  be  followed  by  an  enactment  for  the  preser>- 
vation  of  game  on  Van  Diemen's  land.  It  appears  also  diat  the 
conveniences,  refinements  and  luxuries  of  life  are  by  no  mean&lost 
^igbt  of.   ^IpbartTp^n,  lik§  t,ondon,  is  w^tere^  by  pipes.  It 
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has  jiot  only  Its  banks  and  its  baH-rooms,  but  caniih-eady  l)oast  of 
about  sixteen  breweries  and  distilleries ;  various  manufactories  of 
clothing  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use;  and  its  citizens  are 
enlightened  by  the  ^Tasmanian  Gazette'  and  'Lauriceston  Ad- 
vertiser/ > 

The  separate  government  arid  jurisdiction  which  has  lately  beea 
given  to  V  an  Diemen's  land  will  put  an  end,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
any  little  jealousy  that  might  exist  between  the  two  colomes,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  the  means  of  allaying  those  squabbles  and 
contentions  for  place  and  precedence  which  occupy  so  large  a 
space  in  the  first  voluminous  Report  of  Mr.  Bigge.' 

That  a  spirit  of  party,  that  feuds  and  animosities  should  exist 
in  all  their  violence  among  a  people  composed  of  such  materials 
as  that  of  Australia,  was  to  be  expected ;  the  wonder  is  that  they 
have  amalgamated  so  well.  For  some  time  there  were  but  two 
classes — the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  the  convicts, — between 
whom  the  line  of  distinction  was  so  broadly  drawn,  as  never  to  be 
passed ;  the  leading,  and  indeed  the  only  principles  of  government, 
were  necessarily  command  and  obedience ;  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  in  addition  to  die  voluntary  settlers,  a  third  class 
sprung  up,  composed  of  convicts  who  had  become  free  by  the  ex* 
ptration  of  the  time  for  which  they  had  been  sentenced,  and  of 
such  as  had  been  made  so  by  pardon.  They  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of '  emancipists,^  a  name  by  which  they  are  still 
Icnown,  in  contradistinction  to  the  voluntary  emigrants.  Till  the 
time  of  Governor  Macquarie,  these  people,  though  they  had  be^ 
come  important  by  their  numbers,  and  more  so  by  their  reformed 
habits  and  property,  still  possessed  little  or  no  visible  influence  in 
society ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  degraded  class ;  but  as  they 
had  either  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  received  a  full  pardon  for 
their  offences,  this  officer  thought  it  but  just  that  they  should  be 
rescued  from  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  he  found  them :  he 
therefore  laid  down  a  rule,  on  which  he  acted,  *  that  it  was  good 
policy  to  restore  the  deserving  emancipist  to  that  rank  in  society, 
which  he  had  occupied  previously  to  his  conviction/  It  will  readily 
be  supposed  that  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  the  emancipists 
only  served,  in  the  first  instance,  to  widen  the  separation  between 
them  and  the  aristocratic  party,  or  *  vile  faction/  as  Mr.  Wentwortfi 
calls  all  those,  whether  free  settlers  or  functionaries,  who  resisted  the 
governor's  plan,  and  whose  '  unrelenting  and  systematic  hostility' 
was  soon  directed  against  that  officer  himself  and  his  governmenti. 
To  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  colony,  and  to  tranquillize  the  conr 
iiicting  parties,  Mr.  Bigge  was  sent  out,  armed  with  full  powers  a? 
King's  commissioner,  to.inquire  into  and  report  on  all  grievances. 
Sec.  that  might  be  brought  before  him,  He  sanctioned,  rather  un- 
fortunately 
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fortunately  as  we  thinks  a  direotlj  opposite  line  ot  conduct  to  that 
which  hkd  been  pursued  hy  Goyernor  Macquarie;  not^  bowevel*. 


pleased  to  impute  to  hiin,  who  charj^  him^  '  instead  of  hesding 
those  wounds,  and  allaying  diose  animosities^  which  have  so  long 
distracted  this  unhappy  commiinity/  with  sowing; '  with  a  prodigal 
hand,  the  seeds  of  new,  and  still  more  inveterate  dissension^.  In- 
stead, adds  this  writer,  of  confining  his  report  to  public  objects  and 
|>ublic  intere^,  he  has  polluted  every  page  of  it  widi  private  scan* 
dal  and  vituperation,  as  if  these  had  been  the  exclusive  ends  of  his 
appointment/  Without  attempting  to  exculpate  Mr,  Bigge  from 
the  charge  of  entering  into  a  too  minute  detail  of  private  trans- 
actions, we  must  say  that  he  had  a  most  arduous  and  delicate  task 
to  perform,  and  are  far  from  thinking  that  he  has  merited  the 
abusive  and  opprobrious  terms  wiiich  this  young  man  has  lavished 
upon  him— such  as  *  booby  commissioner/  one  who  '  raked  to-* 
gether  all  the  dirt  and  filth,  all  the  scandal,  calumnies  and  lies 
that  were  ever  circulatad  in  the  cdony/  That  Mr.  Wentworti 
should  espouse  the  cause  of  the  emancipists  is  natural  enough, 
and  we  are  far  from  blaming  him  for  it ;  but  youth  and  folly  only 
can  make  him  suppose  diat  the  abusive  and  scurrilous  language 
which  runs  throughout  his  book,  \i'faerevej'  this  part  of  the  subject 
Occurs,  adds  any  strength  to  his  alignments  in  favour  of  one  pac^ 
or  against  the  other.  The  fbllowiug  statement  which  he  has  given, 
if  founded  on  facts,  demonstrates  the  justice  of  removing  any  legal 
disabilities  from  that  class  whose  cause  he  espouses,  more  forcibly 
than  all  his  opprobrious  epithets  on  the  opposite  party. 

*  From  a  census  taken  by  some  of  the  leading  men  ambng  the  peti- 
tioners with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  it  appears  that  the  ejnanci- 
ptsts  in  that  year  amounted  to  7,556,  and  their  children  ito  5,859  ; 
while  the  number  of  voluntary  Emigrants  were  only  1,558,  and  their 
children  '878.  It  appears  too  from  the  same  document,  that  the  pro* 
jperty,  whether  real  br  personal,  held  by  .the  two  classes  was  pretty 
nearly  in  relative  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers  ;  the  emanci- 
pists possessing  29,028  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  212,335  acres  in 
pasture,  1,200  houses  in  towns,  42,988  head  of  horned  cattle,  174,179 
t^he^,  2,415  horses  and  18,563  swine,  15  colonial  vessels  of  various  bur- 
dens, and  capital  invested  in  foreign  trade,  and  domestic,  to  the  amount 
of  ^150,000  ; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emigrants  possessed 
only  at  that  time  10,737  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  198,369,  acres- in 
pasture,  300  houses  In  towns,  28,582  head  of  homed  eattle,  87,391 
«heep,  1 ,553  horses  and  6,304  swine,  8  colonial  vessels,  and  capital  invested 
in  trade  and  commerce,  to  the  anbount  of  100,000  :  the  estimated  ag- 
-gregate  value  of  the  property  of  every  description  po^ssed  hy  the  eman^ 
eipist  Colonists  amounting  to  -^1,123,600  and  that  of  the  emigiant 
Colonists  to  ^526,136,  living  an  excess  in  favour  of 'the  former  of 
£5i97,464:—JV€ntworth,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 
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r  The  Vast  naportahoi^  of  the  Imaiicipiat^  to  the  colony  appears 
abyioas  enough  from  this  statement;  but  whj  should  Mr.  Wjeail- 
worth  do  the  very  thing  of  ^Nbich  he  accuses  G^idbiloner  Biggii; 
at  &e  same  moment  too  in  which  he  admits  that  '  already  is  th^ 
equality  of  every  free  colonist,  whether  emigrant  or  emancipist, 
d&tinctly  recognized  by  that  clause  of  the  act  passed  in  1823, 
which  regulates  the  triaJ  by  jury'?  If  not  kept  up  by  that  spirit 
which  appears  in  his  book,  the  distinction  of  the  t^^o  classes  will 
probably  soon  cease ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  voluntary  emi^ 
grant  and  the  convict  will  not  despise  nor  iiit#6lil  I[iitiiii3thie|i 
agaimt  each  other,  as  is  ssid  to  have  been  the  case  i#jft€^  earijr 
periods  of  some  of  the  North  Anierican  s«ettlemetltsV 
V  -  But' there  is  another  and  a  greater  evil  besetting  these  colonies, 
whith  will  require  a  longer  time  to  corrisct,;  we  allude  to  the 
enormous  disproportion  that  exists  between  the  male  and  festal^ 
part  of  the  population. 

,  ^  The  young  men  are  almbs^  invariably  tcanperatei  chaste,  frugal,  and 
laborious;  and  if  unhappily  this  character  be  not  generally  applicable 
to  the  liative-bom  fetnates,  this  exception  6n  their  part  ik  to  be  traced 
hot  to  any  innate  d^prBVitf,  btit  to  that  vast  and  alarimng  di^ropdrticm 
which  exists  between  th^^jcbces  ^  the  nttmbd^^  ihales  being  to  the  imm^ 
Iyer  of  female$  vuearlyr-iiigtfour  tb  dhev^  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  instant 
a<yonng  woman  .arrives  lit  the  figd-of  iiiaturity,  and  often^  indeed,  long 
before^  she  is'be^et  with-^aJ'L^felte  mts,  and  played  upon  with  aU  the  artil- 
lery of  seduction  ;  and  being,  perhaps,  under  the  roof  of  a  mother,  her- 
self notwholly  reclaimed  from  the  vicious  practices  of  her  youth,  and 
thus  tfie  Insidioti^  tin^erriiii^^  of  ^her  daughter's  chastity,  what  wi^n'jder 
tbat^the  poor  girl  at  leUgtb  gives  way,  and  that  her  after-life  ^titiiiilil 
an  TiriinfceiTirot^d  scene  of  riot  and  ddb<b£ioliert 

We^  m^ht  here  ask  Mr.  Wentworth  who  these  artillerymen  of 
Widuclion  are,  since  he  tells  us  that  the  youtig  men  are  almost 
im>armbt}f  chaste— but  let  it  pass.  The  disproportion  among  tfafe 
convicts  IS  much  greater  than  that  stated  above,  the  number  of  men 
Sii  1 8^1  was  no  less  thaii  ten  to  one  woman,  and  sinc^  that  period  the 
inequality  has  nearly  doubled .  Mr.  Wentworth  is  disposed  to  thiiik 
■that  it  anses  from  the  disinclination  of  our  government  to  transport 
female  oflFender^,  since  the  geperal  introduction  of  something  like 
the  penitentiary  system  into  England ;  and  more  particularly  since 
JMrs.  Fry  undertook  the  management  of  the  female  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  Now  the  fact  isi  'that  a  whole  cargo  of  Mrs.  Fry's 
/converts  were  shipped  off  for  the.  colony,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the 
jcare  which  had  been  taken  with  them,  hqippened  to  turii  out  more 
Tefraetory  and  abandoned  thto  any  which  had  before  beeii^  tran^ 
-ported. .  But  even  w^ihen  such  as  '  these  are  much  better  dis- 
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posed  of  in'  New  South  Wales  than  by  being  turned  lodse  on 
t»ociety  in  England.  A  great  deal  wa»  said  of  the  abandoned 
:and  incorrigible  characters  of  the  females  who  were  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  of  Paramatta,  and  of  the  enormous  expense  of  that 
establishment;  but  Mr.  Wentworth  thinks  that  both  were  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case. 
At  all  events  we  agree  with  him  in  hoping  that  the  state  of  this 
factory  will  not  be  brought  forward  *  as  an  argument  against  the 
transportation  of  women  to  this  colony,  seeing  the  horrible  dis'* 
proportion  which  already  exists  there  between  the  sexes,  and  the 
lamentable  consequences  that  must  ensue,  ujiless  some  speedy 
means  of  equalizing  them  be  adopted.' 

Frequent  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  efficiency 
t>f  these  colonies  considered  as  ^  a  school  of  correction  and  re^ 
form.* 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  as  well  as  on  the  policy 
<)i  encouraging  the  emigration  of  the  poor  to  the  Australian 
colonies,  Mr.  Wentworth  has  published  three  letters,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Peel  by  a  gentleman  who  is  evidently  well  versed  in.  the 
matters  on  which  he  treats,  and  who,  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  colonies,  adds  full  information  regarding  the  state  of  the  prr* 
isons,  penitentiaries,  and  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  at  home  r 
these  letters  form  the  best  portion  of  Mr.  Went  worth's  work^ 
The  following  is  a  striking  view  of  the  effects  produced  by  the, 
colonization  of  convicts, 

*  The  orient  to  which  reform  has  been  effected  among  th^  copvicts: 
heretofore  sent  to  New  South  Wales  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  or  iur- 
deed  at  all  knowp  3  I  shall  therefore  just  give  a  sketch  of  it.  TlienuQi.r 
bef  of  persons  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  from  its  establisbwpt. 
fa  1788,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1815,  was  13,801  men,  and  3^65 
^oinen^  total  1 7,066  5  of  these  6,067  became  free  by  pardon,  and  service, 
1,688  hUd  tickets  ofleave,3,813  stiH  continue  convicts,  and  the  remain* 
^&  5,498  had  died,  having  a  considerable  number  previously  become 
free.  Tho^  who  had  become  free  with  their  children  who  had  come 
toioaturity,  1,947  persons,  formed  in  1821,  3,478  families,  having  7^12 
children,  aud  possessed  251,941  acres  of  land  in  pasture,  34,769  a<^ 
in  cultivation,  2,447  horses,  59,466  head  of  homed  cattle,  1 68,960  sheep, 
25,568  swine,  3,478  houses,  15  decked  vessels,  of  various  burthen, 
87,000/.  worth  of  agricultural  dead  stock,  and  300,000/.  invested  in  tra^e  y 
the  estimated  valne  of  their  entire  property  being  1,562,201/.  sterling, 
all  the  creation  and  fruit  of  their  own  industry ;  and  they  employed  ad 
subsisted  4,640  convict  labourers,  making  thereby  a  saving  to  the  go- 
vernment of  1 1 6,000/  per  annum  j  as  appears  by  the  cdonial  genml 
master  of  population  and  property,  for  the  year  1821.  Here  Sie  re*- 
!formation  that  has  taken  place  amoog  the  convicts,  transported  to  New 
South  Wales,  appears  both  in  its  nature  and  degree.   Of  17>000  .  per- 
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maB  traosportM  ia  thirty  years^  nearly  5>500  have  died  |  3^1900  are  stilf 
(k)nvicts^  1,700  ate  so  far  refoi>med  as  to  have  ohtained  the  first  degree 
of  rewatd  and  indulgence,  and  6,067  have  become  heads  of  families, 
householders,  and  proprietors  of  landed  and  other  property,  to  the  vakie 
of  above  one  million  and  a  half  sterlings  have  upwards  of  nine  thousand 
children,  who  lEore  in  the  course  of  being  educated  in  industrious  habits, 
and  employ,  aqd  subsist,  and  thereby  relieve  the  crown,  from  the  ex^ 
pense  of  subsisting  more,  than  4,600  convicts.  Whatever  the  private 
morals  or  failings  of  these  people  may  be,  and  the  greater  numoer  of 
them  are  not  worse  in  this  respect  than  their  unconvicted  fellow  colon*" 
ists,  they  have  been  politically,  and  as  far  as  human  laws  are  concerned, 
morally  reformed.  They  have  become  fathers  of  families,  they  possess 
considerable  property,  created  and  acquired  by  industry  and  honest  ex- 
ertion, and  fulfiU  all  tiie  political,  social,  and  domestic  duties  of  citizens^ 
and 'their  children  are  in  the  course  of  becoming,  and  will  become^  equal 
to  any  other  description  of  people  in  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions. 
I  do  therefore  conclude,  upon  consideration  of  these  facts,  that  New 
South  Wales,  as  a  penal  settlement,  has  been  productive,  in  an  eminent 
degree^  of  substantial  and  beneficial  reform  in .  the  persons,  transported 
thereto.' — Wentworth^  vol.  ii.  p.  156,  158. 

Then  with  regard  to  economy  or  the  expense  of  the  systeni, 
he  finds,  from  the  reports  of  parliamentary  committees,  that  the 
average  expense  per  man  transported  to  New  South  Wales  is  con- 
siderably below  that  in  gaols,  penitentiaries/ houses  of  correction^ 
or  bulksiu  Thus  the.  average  annwU  expense  of  each  man  in  the 
hulks  for  thirty*four  years  is  £&/.  75. 4^.;  an  estimate  for  the  same 
period,  in  penitentiaries  (had  they  existed  so  long)  32/.  1 65.  2d. ; 
m  nme  gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  bridewells,  (including  Mil- 
bank,  the  average  of  which  alone  is  56/.  \5s.)  3Sl,  14s. :  while  an 
average  for  the  same  period  for  each  convict  transported  to  New 
South  Wales  has  been  no  more  than  20/.  {4s.  b^d.,  and  this  in- 
cludes subsistence,  clothing,  superintendence,  the  civil  govern*- 
meut,  and  the  naval  and  military  expenses  of  the  colony^  as  well  a;^ 
the  transport  of  the  convicts  ou^.  The  following  is  a  condaMed 
comparative  view  of  the  total  jexpehditures  of  the  thre^  systems. 

'  The  entire  expense  of  New  South  Wales,  from  its  settlement  in 
1788,  to  December,  1821,  has  been  5,301,023/.  16*.  6d.,  for  which 
33,155  persons  have  been  transported,  and  subsisted,  and  all  the  civil, 
naval,  military,  and  other  expenses  of  the  colony  paid.  To  have  kept 
tiie  same  number  during  the  same  period,  in  hulks,  would  have  cost  the 
oa|ipn>  including  the  fitting  up  of  the  necessary  number  of  hulks,  forty 
at  least,  7,21 4>&6/.  3s,  6d.  And  to  have  subsisted  and  managed  them 
in;  penitentiaries,  erected  and  supported,  not  at  the  same  rate  of  expense 
as  Milbank  Penitentiary,  but,  upon  the  most  economical  plan,  would 
have  cost  for  superintendence  and  subsistence  only,  7,943,2^1/.,  and  the 
expense  of  erecting  the  necessary  number  of  penitentiaries,  forty  at 
least,  upon  the  least  expensive  plan  yet  eflfected,  I  mean  the  plan  of  the 
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Maidstone  Gd^  8ind  Penitentiary^  the  erection  of  whrch,  for  the  accom* 
niodation  of  450  prisoners,  notwithstanding  the  ntmOst  attention  to 
economy,  and  simplicity  of  style,  cost  192,000/.,  would  bave  cost  the 
further  sum  of  8,366,640/.,  making  a  total,  for  penitentiaries,  of 
16,309,861/.,  sterlingZ—vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

Besides^  he  argues,  and  we  think  fairly  enough,  that  the  labour 
performed  in  New  South  Wales  is  mueh  more  valuable  thai! 
that  of  prisoners  in  hulks  or  penitentiaries ;  that,  in  fact,  the  em- 
ployment of  convicts  at  home,  where  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  free  labourers,^  is  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  country,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  serious  evil,  as  it  must  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment an  equal  number  of  free  labourers,  who  will  come  on  the 
^poor's  rate  for  subsistencie ;  that  allowing,  however,  the  labour 
of  convicts  in  hulks  and  penitentiaries  to  be  of  all  the  value  that 
the  favourers  of  the  system  may  be  pleased  to  make  it,  its 
amouiit  is  a  mere  trifle*  in  comparisfiii  with  that  of  New  South 
AVules. 

*  Til  at  colony  is  certainly  the  fnitt  of  the  convicts'  labour.  It  now 
contains  a  population  of  more  than  40,000  souls,  who  occupy  upwards 
of  700,000  acres  of  land,  and  possess  upwards  of  5,000  horses,  120,000 
head- of  homed  cattle,  and  350,000  shdep ;  it  contains  five  thriving 
tOwni,  and  several  villages^  it  consumes  British  nianufiictures  annually 
pf  the  value  of  350,000/;  its  exports  amount  to  100^000/.  per  annum; 
it  employs  upwards,  of  10,000  tons  of  shipping,  aild  yields  a  colonial 
revenue  of;  more  than  50^,000/*  a  year:  whereas  if  the  same  convicts 
had  been  kept  in  England,  either  in  hulks,  peipitentiaries,  or  any  other 
Vetter  system  of  correction,  and  employment,  their  labour,  instead  of 
being  productive  and  valuable,  would  have  been  in  itself  of  very  little 
Value,  and,  as  coming  in  competition  with  free  and  unconvicted  labour, 
would  have  created  ft  far  greater  expense  in  the  shape  of  poors-rates, 
Ibr  the  subsistence  of  those  whom  it  would  have  thrown  ont  of  employ- 
ulent,  than  any  possible  saving  that  would  have  been  derived  from  it. 
'The  convict  in  England,  so  far  as  his  labour  is  concerned,  becomes 
A  competitor  with  the  free  labourer ;  the  convict  of  New  South  Wales 
beooraes  not  a  competitor  with,  but  an  employer  of  the  free  labourer  of 
England,  to  the  full'  extent  of  the  expense  of  his,  the  convict*s,  main- 
tenance :  because  all  the  money  expended  in  New  South  Wales  bos  been, 
directly  or  indirectly,  expended  in  the  purchase  and  consumption  of 
British  manufactures.* — vol.  ii.  p.  155,  156. 

.  Another  most  important  advantage  is  secured  by  sencfing  the 
convicts  to  New  South  Wales.  There  the  culprit  has  the  chance 
of  becoming  an  honest  and  useful  citizen ;  and  that  the^e  chances 
are  equal  in  his  favour  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  *  one  half  the 
number  of  persons  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  up  to 
1815,  had,  in  1821,  become  free,  and  were  heads  of  families, 
jiouscholders  and  settlers/    But  it  is  impossible,  or  very  nearly 
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so,  tbat)  m  the  present  state  of  tbe  labouring  population  of  Eng* 
land,  convicts  discharged  from  hulks  and  penitentiaries  can,  how- 
ever reformed  they  may  appear  to  be,  continue  honest.  '  How 
can  a  man,'  asks  this  writer,  stating  his  case  however  a  little  too 
Strongly,  *  coming  out  of  a  hulk  or  penitentiary,  with  necessarily 
a  tainted  character,  claim  honest  employment  and  subsistence  in 
a  country,  where  men  of  untainted  character  and  the  most  sober 
and  industrious  habits  cannot,  with  all  their  efforts,  obtain  em- 
fdoyntent  tQ  aubaist  by  V 

We  remember,  not  many  years  ago,  a  good  deal  of  pseudo- 
philanthropy,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  in  parliament  and  out 
jof  it,  on  the  hardship  and  cruelty  of  not  accommodating  the  con-' 
yicts  of  New  South  Wales  with  a  passage  home  at  the  expi* 
ration  of  their  servitude.  The  facts  above  stated  show  the  value 
of  ^uch  complaints,  and  confirm  us  in  the  justness  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  writer  above  mentioned,  *  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  the  difficulty  of  the  convicts  returning  after  the  term 
of  transportation  expires,  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  trans- 
portation/ 

Some  sensible  observations  are  made  in  these  letters  as  to  the 
mode  of  distributing  and  employing  tbe  convicts.  H  e  recommends 
tlie  local  government  to  remove  them  as  far  from  the  towns  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  employed  by  those  settlers  who  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  grazing.  *  The  convict  assigned  to  the  settler  is 
compelled  to  continual  labour;  he  is  out  of  the  way  of  evil 
example;  he  cannot  indulge  in  habits  of  idleness,  dissipation  or 
iheft;  he  gradually  acquires  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety;  his 
labour  is  turned  to  profitable  account ;  and  the  government  is 
entirely  relieved  from  the  expense  of  his  subsistence.^  The  diffi- 
culty is,  that  there  are  not  settlers  sufficient  to  give  employment 
to  all  the  convicts,  who  in  1823  probably  exceeded  ten  thousand. 
Upon  this  he  observes  that  the  most  advantageous  way  would 
be  to  employ  them  in  clearing  and  preparing  farms  for  emigrants; 
that  is  to  say,  felling  and  burning  timber,  fencing  in  the  ground, 
building  huts  and  sheds;  and  as  emigration  is  likely  to  take  place 
on  ft  great  scale  as  soon  as  the  capital  of  the  two  Australian 
jcompanies  shall  be  brought  into  operation,  we  do  think  that  as 
many  convicts  as  can  be  spared  might  be  employed  with  great 
advaalage  in  this  manner,  by  which  a  whole  year  would  be  gained 
to  tho^new  settlers.  If  something  of  this  kind  be  not  done,  the 
increasing  number  ^f  convicts,  as  appears  from  the  following 
abstract,  must  be  an  enormous  expense  to  the  government  and 
a  dead  weight  upon  the  colony. 

*  At  the  colonial  muster^  or  census^  of  1821,  the  number  of  male  con- 
victs was  found  to  be  16,210  >  of  those  there  were  distributed  among  iftnd 
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emplpyed  by  tbe  colonkts  in  every  way  6,927,  and  1,378  held  tickets  U 
leave,'*  leaving  at  the  disposal  of  the  goverament  7,905  labourer?.  Since 
that  period,  upwards  of  3,500  male  convicts  have  been  sent  out,  and  ther^ 
are  now  therefore  upwards  of  10,000  crown  labourers,  who  really  are. 
in  a  measure,  in  want  of  employment,  in  the  colony.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  government  has  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  all  the  convicts  not 
distributed  among  the  colonists.  Now  if  those  10,000  crown  labourers, 
or  even  a  part  of  them,  were  employed  in  clearing  and  fencing  farms, 
and  erecting  houses  on  them,  they  would  clear  and  fence  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  every  year,  for  several  thousand  farms,  and  besides  erec|; 
a  bouse  on  each  farm.' — vol.  ii.  p.  230,  231. 

It  is  then  shown,  by  a  detailed  estimate,  that  the  labour  of 
preparing  a  farm  of  thirty  acres,  fenced  witH  a  three-rail  fence,  one 
acre  cleared  for  a  garden,  and  five  for  agricultural  cultivation,  with 
a  cot-house  twenty-four  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  eight  feel 
high,  weather-boarded  and  shingled,  could  be  completed  by  one 
convict  in  one  year  at  an  expense,  including  the  materials,  of  j?19'. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  further  shown,  by  a  number  of  detailed 
estimates,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  labouring  poor  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  what  a  relief  to  the  parishes,  if  5,000 
families  should  annually  emigrate  from  each  of  the  two  countries 
to  New  South  Wales,  for  the  reception  of  vdiom  10,000  such 
farms  as  above-mentioned  could  be  prepared  by  the  convicts 
already  there,  and  to  whom,  it  is  supposed,  the  government  have  no 
means  of  giving  profitable  employment.  This  is  a  point  worth;^ 
at  least  of  serious  consideration:  for  we  are  satisfied,  that  the 
Australian  colonies  are,  of  all  others,  those  in  which  pauper  emi- 
grants can  be  settled  with  the  least  expense  to  the  public,  an4 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Curr,  whose  account  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  we  havfe 
placed  among  others  at  the  head  of  our  paper,  is  anxious  that 
the  English  farmer  should  not  be  misled  when  he  reads  of  Aus- 
tralian farms  and  farm-houses. 

'  The  cottage/  says  he,  '  is  usually  built  of  sods,  logs,  or  mud,  and 
thatched  with  straw ;  a  few  logs  laid  together  in  the  style  of  the  American 
fence  perhaps  compose  a  pig-sty :  and  an  open  detached  yard  of  the  same 
materials  serves  to  contain  the  working  cattle. 

'  These  are,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  only  features  of  a  farm-house  iA 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  unless,  indeed,  we  think  proper  to  add  the  disgust^ 
ing  appearance  of  wool,  bones,  sheep-skins,  wasted  manure,  and  thfe 
cbafused  heaps  of  ploughs,  harrows,  carts,  fire-wood,  and  water-caska, 
wlth^  a  few  quarters  of  mutton  or  kangaroo  hanging  on  a  neighboudng 
tree,  and  a  numerous  tribe  of  dogs  and  idlers ;  the  former  barking,  the 
latter  lounging  about.  Every  thing  betokens  waste  and  disorder,  the^total 
absence  of  industry  and  economy.  As  to  the  thrifty  mistress  of  |hc 
house,  her  place  is  too  frequently  supplied  (among  the  lower  classes  in 
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partfcnalfir)  by  a  being  of  a  difierent  nature^  generally  a  conTict^  or  one 
free  by  the  expkadon  of  her  term  of  jy^aoBportation.  In  respect  to  the 
dairy  and  poiutryy  the  latter  are  indeed  generally  to.  be  met  with  ^  bat 
die  possessor  of  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  c^ten  cannot  command  milk  to 
his  tea/— p.  14,  15. 

'  We  should  regret,  as  much  as  Mr.  Curr,  the  dissemination  of 
any  false  or  exaggerated  notions  on  this  subject,  but  this  account 
of  the  farm-house,  &c.  is  so  far  froni  being  generally  true,  that 
he  himself  admits,  in  another  place,  (p.  33,)  that  *  many  farms  would 
^o  credit,  in  every  instance,  to  the  best  agricultural  districts  in 
England/  And  in  cases,  which  the  picture  really  resembles,  all' 
that  can  be  said,  is,  that  if  the  farmer  chuses  to  live  amidst  filth 
and  garbage ;  if  he  suffers  his  cattle  to  run  wild  over  the  plains,  as 
in  South  America,  and  the  calves  to  suck  their  mothers,  until  they 
bear  calves  themselves,  (at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,)  instead  of 
taking  the  trouble  to  milk  them  for  the  dairy — if  he  confines  his 
jheep  in  hot  yards  in  summer,  and  in  dirt  and  dung  in  winter ; 
It  is  neither  the  fault  of  the  soil  nor  the  climate,  but  of  that 
slovenly  indolence  which  seeks  nothing  beyond  the  gratification 
of  the  appetite  by  gross  feeding.  These  are  not  the  necessary 
evils  of  a  new  settlement;  they  are  not  evils  which  a  sensible,  clean, 
?ind  industrious  family  need  fear.  That  something  better  might 
be  obtained  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curr  himself.  In  an 
excursion  from  Hobart  town,  he  says, 

'  Passing  over  these  beautiful  tracts,  the  most  enchanting  views,  the 
brightest  verdure,  and  the  greatest  fertility,  combine  to  delight  the  eye 
and  to  invite  the  husbandman.  It  has  often  been  to  me  a  subject  of 
f«gret,  that  I  could  not  take  up  my  final  residence  upon  it  j  and  I  have 
dtcn  reflected,  (I  had  almost  said,  exclaimed,)  How  happy  might  I  be 
here  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  Uie  possessor  of  all  the  acres  my  eye 
beholds  5  my  flocks  and  herds  grazing  around  me,  and  depending  on  them 
dooe  for  subsi^nce  : — far  above  want, — perhaps  in  a£Buence,  and  sure 
at  last  of  leavii^  an  independence  to  my  children  !  Such  will  often  be 
the  exclamation  of  the  traveller,  as  he  roams  over  these  plains  in  search 
©f  a  spot  on  which  to  fix  himself/— p.  28—29. 
'  Of  such  a  country  as  this,  a  better  race  of  settlers,  witii  more  or* 
derly  and  industrious  habits  than  the  emancipated  convicts,  would 
soon  change  the  aspect,  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  and  horned 
cittle,  and  produce  plenty,  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  fife.  There  is  no  apprehension  for  many  years  to  come,  espe- 
cially in  New  South  Wales,  of  overstocking  the  country  with 
population;  *  I  have  made  an  estimate'  (says  the  able. writer  of 
the '  letters') 

*  of  the  quantity  of  good  land,  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  growth 
6f  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,  contained  in  the  line  of  country  ex- 
ffor^d  by  Mr,  Surveyor-General  Oxley,  in  bis  expeditions  into  the  inte- 
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rior,  in  (h^  years  1817  andl8l8>  and  the  result  is,  that  itibnnf  a  «qnm 
area  pf  250  niilea  every  way,  or  62,500  square  miles,  ajad  40,000,000: 
acresy  and  contains,  at  least,  ten  million  acres  of  land  upon  the  banks  of, 
rivers  and  streams,  well  watered,  rich,  fertile,  and  valuable  for  all  pur- 
poses of  grazing,  cultivation,  and  settlement,  and  capable  of  producing, 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  flax 
and  hemp,  and  of  rearing  and  feeding  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  fine 
woolled  sheep  without  number.  A  country  certainly  sufficient,  in  point* 
of  extent  ^nd  fertility  of  soil,  for  the  reception  Of  fdl  the  redundant  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  * — Wentworthy  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

The  soil,  too,  is  admirable,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivers,  and  found  so  productive,  as  to  yield  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  maize  and  barley,  in  some  places  for  diirty,  and  in  others 
for  twenty  and  fifteen  successive  years  without  manure  and  with- 
out rest;  and,  what  is  not  of  less  importance,  the  climate  is  most 
desirable,  without  that  scorching  heat  which  renders  the  Euro- 
pean unfit  for  toil,  or  those  frosts  and  snows  which  defy  all  agri- 
cultural labour  for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year ;  the  tracts  too 
to  which  we  allude  are  free  from  those  swamps  and  morasses; 
which  engender  fevers  to  debilitate  and  destroy  die  human  frame. 

^  The  first  requisite  in  any  country,  and  more  especially  in  a  new 
colony,  is  a  good  climate.  In  this  particular,  New  South  Wales,  in 
which  I  always  include  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  td 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  We  have  now  had  the  experience  of 
five-and^thirty  years,  and  it  serves  to  show,  not  only  that  the  climate  is 
most  congenial  to  the  human  constitution  in  preserving  health,  but  that 
old  and  unhealthy  persons  have  recovered  and  preserved  a  state  of  health 
seldom  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that 
inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases  have  not  hitherto  been  observed  in  New 
South  Wales.  There  is  no  trace  to  be  found  of  the  diseases  that  prevail 
in  the  back  woods  of  America.  And  as  to  those  fatal  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, small- pox,  measles  and  hooping-cough,  not  one  single  case  has 
been  known  to  exist.  The  climate  is  equally  favourable  for  all  domestic 
animals.  Horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  every  description  of 
poultry,  thrive  and  multiply  to  a  degree  I  believe  seldom  known>  cen 
tainly  never  exceeded  elsewhere.  In  short,  with  respect  to  climate,  tbeige 
is  not  a  healthier  or  finer  in  the  world,  for  man  or  beast,  than  that  of 
New  South  Wales.'— ^(Wifwwr^A,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

On  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  by  convicts,  both  for  the 
iPQjpny  and  themselves,  the  success  of  industrious  families  of 
voluntary  emigraqts  can,  we  think,  be  no  longer  doubtful ;  an4 
it  will  l^ecpnie  ^  nji^estion  for  serious  consideration,  how  far  it 
may  be  advisable  ipr  parishes  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  trana- 
port  of  a  certain  number  of  those  families  which  are  annually 
relieved  by  the  poor  rates,  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Piejmeij's  Jj^.    T)ie  \yriter  of  . th^  letters  to  Mr.  Peel  proposes 
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to  send  out  annually  five  thousand  families,  cotisisting  bf  twenty-' 
five  thousand  souls,  for  whose  reception  the  Convicts  can  with^ 
ease  prepare  five  thousand  habitations  and  farms;  that  for  each 
family  of  five  persons  a  contribution  of  of  10  a  year  should  be 
paid  to  the  emigration  fund  from  the  poor's  rate,  for  fourteen 
years,  and  that  the  annual  rent  to  be  paid  by  each  emigrant  settler^ 
shall  also  be  of  10  a  year,  to  commence  the  third  year  of  his  3et-, 
tlemeot,  when  it  is  concluded  he  may  w  ith  ease  afford  to  pay  so 
much.    We  cannot  follow  hkn  through  all  the  estimates  by  which; 
he  arrives  at  his  conclusions,  but  the  result  is  that  a  permanent 
reduction  and  relief  would  be  afforded  in  the  parish  rates  of  c£30 
a  year,  on  an  average,  for  every  fdmily  of  five  persons  subsisted 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  poor's  rate.    We  see  but  one  objection  to 
this  scheme.    The  emigration  contemplated  can  only  be  volun- 
tary; in  crowded  manufacturing  parishes  there  might  perhaps  be 
no  in«iifierable  difficulty  in  procuring  emigrants — ^these,  however, 
woidd  be  the  least  useful  class  of  persons  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
But  in  a;gricultural  parishes,  in  which  the  love  of  the  native  soiL 
has  all  its  primitive  liokd  on  the  affections,  and  where  the  idea  of 
transportation,  to  Botany  Bay  as  a  punishment  is  still  regarded 
with  salutary  horix)r,  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  families  of  the; 
class  allud^  to,  that,  is  subsisted  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  poor's 
rate,  would  be  found  ia  any  considerable  number  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  held  out  to  them.    These  persons > 
look  to  the  poor's  rate  as  a  source  of  support  legally  their  own, 
and  would  listen  with  great  distrust  and  jealousy  to  any  proposi^ 
tion  Coming  from  the  overseers,  calculated  to  relieve  the  rate,  as 
they  wouild  think,  at  their  expense. 

If,  hoAvever,  as  is  probable,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  next  session,  shall  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
question  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  Ire-, 
land  in  particular,  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  its  particular 
aHention  the  three  letters  from  which  we  have  made  extracts ;  and 
if  the  documents  therein  referred  to,  and  the  estimates  grounded  : 
upon  them  be  correct,  we  cannot  help  subscribing  to  the  follow-^ 
ing  conclusion,  strongly  as  it  is  expressed. 

/  Jf  the  Iri$h  land  proprietors,  fron>  any  ill-grounded  fears  of  the  mis- 
chief of  poor  s  rate,  will  not  agree  to  the  adoption  of  some  such  means' 
for  promoting  the  emigration  of  the  redundant  population  of  Ireland,* 
but  will  be  Poking  to  the  imperial  government,  or  in  other  words-  to' 
taotes  to  be  levied  cm.  the  people  of  England,  (who  have,  certainly,  no 
right  .to  pay  for  the  emigration,  or  otherwise  support  the  redundant  po- 
pidation  of  Ireland,)  to  keep  up  the  excessive  rents  and  increase  the 
iiWWJS  of  the  Irish  gentry,  they  will  give  just  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  they  are  influenced  rather  by  motives  of  private  and  individual. 
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Uiough  mistakeQ  interest^  than  by  patriotism  aiiU  hHmanity  i  and  their 
increasing  distresses  will  meet  with  tittle  commiseration^  as  they  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  themselves.  If  every  poor  family  of  five  persons  can 
be  comfortably  settled  in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  very  trifling  ex- 
pense to  the  country  of  two  pounds  twdve  shillings  per  annum,  for  forty-: 
two  years,  I  think  the  mouths  of  the  Irish  gentry,  as  to  all  claims  of 
idief  from  the  imperial  parliament,  must  be  stopped  5  and  if  they  will 
not  consent  to  incur  so  trifling  an  expense  for  such  a  purpose,  perhaps 
it  will  be  said,  they  deserve  to  suffer  all  the  mischiefs  of  a  redundant^ 
unemployed,  starving  population.* — Wenttporth,  vol.  t}.  p.  286. 


Art.  III. — Voyage  Historique  et  Utteraire  en  Jngleterre  et  en 
Europe,  Par  Amadfee  Pichot,  M.  Paris,  18*5.  3  vols. 
8vor 

DOCTOR  Pichot  seems  to  be  a  hack  translator  for  tl»  Pari-' 
sian  booksellers,  who  has  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  way 
of  his  trade,  to  visit  the  country  whose  language  and  manners 
he  pxetends  to  understand;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  th^t 
the  title  of  translator  (little  as  he  knows  of  English)  is  much 
Ibetter  suited  to  him  than  that  of  traveller,  for,  in  fact,  his  travels 
are  little  else  than  translations :  and  of  the  1500  pages  which  com-r 
pose  the  three  yolumes  before  us,  there  are  not  SOQ  which  might 
pot  have  been  written  though  tbe  Doctor  had  never  quitted  hb 
entresol  in  tbe  Rue  des  Morfonius, 

We  shall  begin  our  observations  with  a  few  specimens  of  the 
Doctor's  recipe  for  making  a  book  of  travels.  When  about  to 
describe  the  style  of  the  English  Bar,  (an  interesting  sjubject,  awl 
one  on  which  we  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  competent 
foreigner,)  it  happens  that  the  word  Erskine  falls  from  lus  pen. 
Adieu  in  a  moment  to  the  Bar  and  its  various  styles!  The  Doc- 
tor immediately  sets  about  translating  a  common-place  life  of 
j^iord  Erskine  after  this  manner : 

'  Thomas  Erskine,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bnchan,  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  about  the  year  1 750.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learn* 
ing  at  Edinbm^h,  he  ciMupleted  his  education  at  tbe  Univeisi^  of  St. 
Andrew's,*  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  1 12. 

Then  follpw  translations  of  scraps  of  his  speeches  for  thirty 
pages,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Doctor  reluctantly 
^  renounces  the  pleasure  of  citing  other  passages  of  an  orator  whose  ift- 
genuity     discussion,  whose  elevation  of  style,  and  whose  purity  of  tast^ 
give  his  woriLS  an  aw  entirely  French.* — vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Campbell  fortunately  enables  Doctor 
JMchot  to  get  through  seventeen  pages,  by  doing  into  French 
so  much  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming;  a  poem  soothiug  enough 
^.  th§  original,  but  an  absolute  narcotic  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
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Doctor.  Mr«  Crabbe  is  a  stHl  more  lucky  hit,  for  be  affords 
tUrty^wo  pages  of  translation;  If  tbe  Doctor  goes  to  Druiy 
laate,  he  translates  you  the  auto^biography  of  Mr.  Kean;  if  he 
happens  to  mention  Bums,  you  are  forthwith  generously  pre- 
sented with  his  life  and  adventures;  followed  by  translations  at 
doiMe  length,  and '  in  prase,  of 

1.  The  Vision. 
•  2.  Lines  to  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

3.  Highland  Mary. 

4.  To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

5.  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  (this  occupies  but  eight  pages 
of  the  Doctor's  Travels.) 

6.  Their  Groves  of  Sweet  Myrtle,  &c. 

And  thus  is  accomplished  a  'voyage  historique  et  litt6raire* 
through  Great  Britain — his  real  travels,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  bis  book,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  his  conveyance 
from  Dover  to  London,  and  from  London  to  Edinburgh,^  on 
the  roofs  of  the  respective  stage-coaches ; — a  very  commodious 
aend  opportune  position  for  the  researches  of  a  literary  and  his- 
torical traveller. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  objects  and  facilities  of  the 
Doctor's  inquiries,  we  proceed  to  the  mode  in  which  he  mand^es 
the  very  few  details  with  which  he  condescends  to  intersperse  his 
general  plan. 

In  the  first  place,  this  *  Voyage  Historique  et  Litt^raire'  is 
written  in  a  series  of  ninety-four  letters,  addressed  to  about 
ninety  different  persons,  in  Paris.  There  may  be  a  dozen  of 
those  persons  whose  names  have  reached  the  ears  of  good  society 
in  Park  or  London,  but  the  rest  are  one  more  obscure  than  the 
other.  Such  a  beginning  does  not  raise  our  opinion  of  the 
Doctor's  society  in  his  own  country,  whUe  it  excites  some  doubts 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  themselves ;  for,  if  he  had 
.really  written  such. letters,  and  addressed  them  as  he  pretends, 
his  matter  would  have  been  parcelled  out  to  ninety  correspom!* 
deitta,  wha  must  have  assembled  togfether  in  a  general  coui^, 
and  compared  and  adjusted  each  his  own  piece  of  patchwork  to 
l^ose  of  all  his  neighbours,  before  the  Doctor's  communicatioii 
could  be  .brought  even  into  a  shape  of  inteltigibility.  We  won^ 
dered,  at  first,  how  he  could  have  ventured  on  so  dum^  si 
fiction^  but,  on  consideration,  we  think  we  discover  his  mo« 
tive.    He  eoi^ives  in  this  way  to  enlist  ninety  of  the  subalteriv 

•  The  last  two  letters  give  a  few  particulars  of  a  further  excursion  made  bj  the 
Doctor  from  Edinburgh  northward  ;  but  as  it  is  intimated  that  this  is  to  be  tHe  subject 
of  a  future  volume,  and  as.it  occupies  so  little  of  these,  it  is  fiot  worth  while  to  notice 
it  at  present  ,  ^ 
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lUtirateun  of  France  in  his  cause,  who  will  each  feel  boutkl  in 
gratitnde '  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  compltteant  Doctor,  and 
recomoiend  him  to  the  hudaudu  of  Paris  as  an  historical  traveller ; 
and  to  Mr.  Charles  Gosselin  (bis  publisher)  as  tt  trustworthy, 
translator. 

As  we  do  not  affect  to  be  well  skilled  in  all  the  peculiar  merits 
of  Dr.  Pichot's  ninety  friends,  we  cannot  say  that  some  of  the 
topics  handled  in  the  several  letters  may  Hot  have  a  kind  of  rela- 
tion to  the  supposed  acquirements  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  addressed ;  Dr.  Pichot  means,  no  doubt,  that  we  should  so 
understand  it.  What  a  compliment^  then,  does  he  pay  to  the 
gentler  sex  in  France,  in  selecting  a  lady,  Madame  de  Saifit) 
Georges,  as  the  favoured  person  to  whom  he  addresses,  with 
little  if  any  circumlocution,  an  account  of  some  circumstances  . of 
no  delicate  nature,  common,  indeed,  to  all  mankind,  but  which,' 
the  Doctor  informs  his  fair  friend,  are  very  foolishly  made  mat- 
ters of  mystery  and  concealment  in  England !  We  cannot  venture 
to  be  more  particular,  but  some  of  our  readers  will  remember 
Sterne's  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  and  we  can  assure  them  that 
Dr.  Pichot  entertains  Madame  de  Saiftt  Georges  with  details 
quite  as  gross,  interspersed  witli  some  broad  hints  at  the  false 
delicacy  oif  Englishmen  wad  Englishwomen,  who  are  such  fools 
as  to  blush  at  these  ideas* 

*  English  modesty  is  a  very  capricious  virgin,  which  proscribes  from, 
her  langoage  Certain  words  which  we  (nous  autrei^)  pronounce  without 
a  blush  in  the  best  society  J — ^vol,  i.  p.  272.  / 

We  have  found  it  very  hard  to  deal  with  this  topic,  and  the 
above  are  the  only  lines  of  the  passage  which  we  can  manage  to* 
quote ;  but  as  showing  in  some  degree  his  own  taste  and  that  of 
what  be  calls  the  best  society ^  we  could  not  in  justice  overlook  it 
altogether.  Let  us  add,  however,  that- we  are  persuaded,  (in  spke 
of  Madsme  Rambouillet  and  Dr.  Piohot,)  that  good  society  in: 
France,  and  particularly  good  female  society,  '  would  blush,'  as 
we  do,  at  such  grossness ;  and  we  imagine  that  poor  Madame  de 
Saint  Georges  will  be  not  a  Itttle  dismayed- at  finding  herself  the* 
declared  patroness  of  this  branch  of  the  Doctor's  inquiries.  - 

.  We  gladly  proceed  to  some  more  decent  and  more  amusing 
specimens  of  the  Doctor's  taste,  judgment  and  learning.  ^ 

.  He  early  in  his.  first  volume  lets  us  know,  that  he.  is. alike > 
skilled  in  architecture  and  Italian.  He  confounds  the  portico  of 
Carlton  House  with  ib&^skreen:  and  teUs^us^  that  the  columns, 
of  the  portico  support  nothing,  but  its  entablature ;  and  that  on 
one  of  them,  an  artist  wrote  these  two  Italian  lines. 
*  Belle  Colone  qui  fate  la  ? 
lo  no  lo  sc  en  verity  !'-^to1.  i.  p.  65. 
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We  have  copied  the  distich  Ut&ratimf  aad  if  the  piFeaetit  work 
should)  as  we  rather  fear,  injure  the  Doctor's  trade  as  an  E^luh, 
translator^  we  console  ourselves  by  thinking  that  this  quoti^on 
cannot  fail  to  procure  ;bim  tdemble  employment  in  the  Italian 
line.* 

Somerset  House  is  . almost  the  only  building  in  London  which 
the  Doctor  admires ;  he  has  examined  it  and  its  destination  with 
such  accuracy  that  he  can  venture  to  commend  it  as  very  suitable 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  emfdoyed ;  for— -besides,  the  So-r 
ciety  of  Antiquaries  and  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy* 
— tne  Tremury,  tlie  Admiralty^  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the 
War  Office,  are  all,  he  tells  us^  most  commodiously  disposed  in 
Somerset  House;  and  on  this  fact  he  reasons  with  great  acu- 
men ;  f  by  thus/  he  says,  *  congregating  all  its  hautes  adminis^^ 
traiiom'^  into  the  same  building  with  its  artists*  England  reveals 
the  secret  of  the  scarcity  of  her  public  buildings/ — vol.  i.  p.  67. 

This  summary  mode  of  transplanting  White-Hall  into  Somerset 
House,  and  then  gravely  informing  the  world*  that  there  exist 
no  such  edifices  as  the  Admiralty*  the  Treasury*  or  the  Horse 
Guards*  is  certainly  an.  ei^sy  receipt  for  creating  a  scarcity  of 
public  buildings  in  London* 

With  a  similar  degree  of  skill  he  discusses  the  British  Musaeum> 
and  seems  to  fancy  that  old  Montagu  House  was  specially  built 
for  the  reception  of  the  collection  which  he  found  there,  and 
thence  hq  draws  a  conclusion  greatly  to  the  honour  of  French 
taste. 

'  I  cannot  leave  the  Museum  without  obs^riiig,  that  the  edifice  itself 
is  an  homage  paid  to  the  superiority  of  French  art*  since  it  was.  the 
work  of  Fuget  of  Marseilles*  who  was  brought  into  England  by  Lord 
Montagu  expressly  to  preside  over  its  construction.* — vol.  i^  p.  95. 

The  doctor  evidently  does  not  suspect  that  Lon^  Montagu's  edi- 
fice has  changed  its  original  destination*  and  been  (as  an  au,  pit 
alter)  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  arts ;  but  we  are^  nevertheless 
very  ready  to  yield  to  die  good  taste  of  France  all  the  superiority 
which  it  can  claim  from  the  architecture  of  this  hideous  mass  of 
inconvenience  and  deformity. 

Of  Blackfriars  Bridge  he  acquaints  us,  that  it  has  not  in  com- 
mon parlance  yet  acquired  '  the  new  name  of  Pitt  Bridge*  voted 
to  it  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  rival  of  Fox.' — vol.  !•  p.  206. 
Now  all  the  world,  except  Doctor  Pichot*  knows*  that  the  name 
pf  Pitt  given  to  this  bridge  is  not  new,  having  been  voted  before 

*  The  authentic  version  is* 

<  Care  Colonne  cbe  fate  qui? — 
Non  lo  sappiaroo  in  verita !' 
Out  of  ten  words  the  Poctor  hat  contnved  to  Frenchify  €^hu 
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the  bridge  wsis  6egun^  and  that  the  Pitt,  in  whose  honour  it  was 
Ho  named,  was  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  and  not  his  son^-  as  our 
Mst&rical  and  literary  traveller  imagines. 

>  We  hesitated  whether  we  should  introduce  under  the  head  of 
music  or  that  of  chronology,  the  following  enlightened  passage. 

'  '  Handel  is  here  claimed  as  an  Englishman;  and  in  the  hut  century 
tiiey  had  Ame,  Jackson,  and  Purcd,  who  by  some  simple  and  touching 
airs  (reminding  one  sometimes  of  the  Deyin  du  Village)  have,  acquired 
the  honour  of  being  mentioned  as  men  of  genius' — ^vol.  i.  p.  433. 

That  Doctor  Pichot,  who  places  Purcell  in  the  same  century^ 
with  Jackson,  should  place  him  in  the  same  $ca/eof  musical  merit 
with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  will  not  surprize  our  readers;  and 
we  find  that  the  Doctor  thinks  he  could  not  pay  him  a  higher 
compliment;  for  in  another  charming  passage  he  tells  us  that 
John  Bull  prides  himself  (se  glorifie)  on  the  character  of  Lord 
Edouard  in  Rousseau's  Heloise. — (i.  289.)  Doctor  Pichot  may 
think,  if  he  will,  that  every  Englishman  ought  to  pride  himself  on 
resembling  this  portrait,  but  we  are  obliged,  with  deep  regret  and 
contrition,  to  assure  him,  that,  of  the  class  of  our  countrymen 
usually  designated  the  generic  name  of  John  Bull,  few,  per- 
haps, ever  heard  of  Lord  Edouard;  and  that  of  the  Endishmen  who 
happen  to  have  read  the  works  of  the  illustrious  Jean  Jacques, 
the  majority  look  upon  him  as  a  mad  mischievous  mountebank. 
This  is,  we  know,  very  shocking;  but  'though  John  Bull  be  our 
brother,  truth  is  our  sister,'  and  we  are  constrained  to  make  the 
humiliating  avowal. 

The  Doctor  has  more  deeply  and  accurately  studied  our  man" 
ncrs  and  modes  of  social  life  than  we  could  have  thought  pos- 
sible in  so  short  a  visit  as  he  seems  to  have  paid  us;  as  our 
readers  vvill  see  by  the  following  examples. 

'  They  tell  you,'  he  says, '  at  present,  in  England,  of  a  certain  lord, 
"Who,  id  acquire  distinction,  walks  about  arm-in-arm  with  his  own  coach'^ 
than* — ^vol.  i.  p.  289- 

Of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  his  brother  Ear/  George, 
(the  peerage  thus  conferred  on  him  will  surprize  Lord  George 
Cavendish,)  Dr.  Pichot  tells  us  that  they  indulged  the  humour  of 
taciturnity  to  such  a  degree  that  they  passed  whole  months  to^ 
^ether  without  ever  speaking  one  singfe  word. 

'  Ip  this  temper  these  two  noble  lords  had  been  travelling  through 
Europe,  in  the  same  postchaise,  for  a  year  past,  and  arrived  one  nigbt 

an  inn  in  Germany,  where  they  were  told  that  they  must  put  up  with 
fin  apartment  in  which  there  were  three  beds,  one  of  which  was  occupied. 
They  made  no  reply,  and  undressed  in  silence^  before,  however,  they 

*  Ftifceil  died  in  1695/ and  Jackson  in  1803 ! 

went 
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Went  intQifaeir  own  bedt>  tbey  had  the  curiosity  to  JbdL  intd.i^e  otbev 
the  curtains  of  which  were  closed.  .The  duke  open^  them  gently  and 
looked  in,  the  other  was  contented  with  a  glance  over  his  brother  9 
shoulder  5  neither  took  any  notice  of  what  they  saw,  but  went  into  bed 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  Next  day,  however,  after  having  had  their  break- 
fast and  paid  the  bill,  the  duke  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "  Georg&f 
did  you  see  the  dead' body?**  "  Fcj,"  replied  the  brother,  and  without  ano^ 
ther  word  got  into  their  carriage  tocotitinue  their  silent  journey.* — vol..!* 
p.  291. 

With. the  same  discrin^ination  hetwueBu  . a  eonte  d  lire  and  an 
historical  fact.  Doctor  Pichot  assures  us,  that  at  the  period  when 
£Eisliionable  people  usually  leave  town, 

'  i^ose  fashiombhs,  who  happen  neither  to  have*  a  country-holise  nor  ii 
postchaise  to  make  a  tour  of  the  lakes,  conceld  themselves  carefully  in  theii* 
houses,  and  spread  a  report  that  they  are  gone  out  of  town;*— v<dr  Hi. 
p.  121. 

The  Doctor,  whose  own  travels  have  been  performed  on  the 
roof&  of  stage-coaches,  bad  not  discovered  that  postchaises 'are 
furnished  to  travellers  who  . may  not  have  carriages  of  their  owi^ 
at  every  post*house  in  England. 

Of  our  progress  in  the  fine  arts  the  Doctor  is  an  exqui^it^ 
judge. 

Mr,  Haydon  has  been,  Dr.  Picbot  tells  us,  proclaimed  *  the 
first  historical  painter  in  England/ — vol,  i.  p.  170.  ,  We  are  rer 
joiced  to  hear  it:  and  we  learn  with  equal  satisfaction,  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  picture  of  '  Garrick  distracted  between  the 
smiles  of  tragedy  and  comedy'  (the  smiles  of  tragedy !)  is^  copied 
from  the  picture  of  Hercules  between  Virtue  and  Vice  !  We  wish 
this  erudite  connoisseur  had  favoured  us  with  the  name  of  the 
painter  of  this  latter  picture. 

He  greatly  admires  Mr.  Chantry's  monument  of  the  two  female, 
children.  This,  however,  would  have  been  much  more  complir 
mentary  to  that  eminent  artist  if  the  Doctor  had  ever  seeq  it ;  bul 
it  turns  out,  that,  although  he  gives  a  drawing  of  this  chef-d'oeuvre, 
he  nefoer,  saw  it!  His  route  (at  least  what  he  has  described  of 
it)  never  led  him  to  Litchfield,  where  it  is  placed,  ^nd  in  two 
different  passages  in  which  he  talks  of  it,  he  carefully  tells  us  that 
it  is4a  be  seen  at.  SAe^eW/ 

Although  he  can  make  drawings  of  monuments  which  he  nevor 
8aw>  be  is  rather  ignorant  about  .those  that  he  did  see.  WheQ 
he  began  to  criticise  that  unhappy  bronze,  which,  in  defiance  erf 
public  taste,  and  public  decency,  disgraces  Hyde  Park,  we  were 
afraid  that  he  was  about  to  observe  on  the  folly  of  erecting  ft 
cast  from  an  old  statue  in  Rome  (the  very  original  of  which  haiJ 
neither  an  ascertained  name  nor.  meaning)  as  a  monument  ta  ths 
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Duke  of  Wellmgton.  Biit>  ti6,  tde  diear  Doctor  tieyer  suspected 
us  of  such  egregious  folly ;  With  a  most  ignorant  good  nature,  lie 
fancies 

.  '  That  this  colossal  statue  dedicated  to  Wellington  hy  the  ladies  of 
England,  represents  Achilles  throMring  off  his  female  attire,  (sa  robe,) 
and  covering  himself  with  his  shield/ — i.  142. 

And  in  another  paragraph,  be  iufomts  us  that  Mr.  Westmacott's 
Achilles'WeWngton  is  nothing  but  a  colossal iLefonu,  who  cannot 
deceive  the  English  ladies  as  to  his  sei,  as  be  did  Deidamia  and 
her  nymphs. 

The  doctor  evidently  never  saw  nor  heard  of  the  statues  on 
the  Monte  Cayallo,  and  imagines  this  cast  to  be  a  bright  concep- 
tion of  Mr.  Westmacott's  own  inventive  genius^ 

.  As  to  bis  sneer  at  the  delicacy  of  our  countrywomen, 

 pttdet  hmc  bpprobria  nobis 

Et  dioi  potuisse  et  non  pptpisse  refelli.  .  ' 

We  confess,  with  deep  regret,  that  there  is  but  too  much 
•reason  for  his  sarcasm,  and  that  the  delicacy  of  the  ladies  of  Eng* 
hmd — ^which  was  and  is  the  dearest  and  the  best  glory  of  our 
ciouiitry— has,  by  the  erection  of  this  unhappy  statue,  become 
the  mock  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  disparage  the  English 
cfaaracten  Let  it  be  known,  however,  that  the  Ladies  of  Eng- 
innd  had  noting  to  do  with  die  selection  of  this  brazen  image 
or  its  indecent  exposure  in  its  present  site*  Both  are  the 
work,  as  vve  believe,  of  a  sel^lected  committee,  in  which  we 
doubt  whether  there  was  a  single  lady ;  and  the  whole  affair  was 
got  up,  we  have  heard>  by  the  artist  and  half  a  dozen  dilettanti, 
who  cared  little  about  the  ladies  or  Wellington,  or  a  triumphal 
monument^  but  were  enraptured  at  the  idea  of  erecting  in  London 
the  copy  of  a  statue  which  they  had  admired  at  Rome.  They 
have  got  their  statue,  and  much  good  may  it  do  them !  but  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  and  justice  let  the  names  of  the  Ladies  and 
'the  Hero  of  England  be  removed  from  a  monument  with  which 
they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  We  have  lately  beard  a  circum* 
atance  which,  if  true,  puts  the  finishing  str6ke  to  the  absurdity 
of  this  pretended  monunient : — the  French  have  had  a  cast  made 
of  the  brother  statue,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  some  public  site  in 
Paris—not  as  a  monument,  but  as  what  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
topy  o(  an  ancient  statue  and  a  contemptuous  commentary  on  the 
English  idea  of  a  ndtioTktl  monument. 

That  Doctor  Pichot  should  not  have  been  aware  that  this  statue 
is  neither  Jdonis,  Achilles,  nor  the  Duke  of  Wellirf^ton,  but  pro- 
bably one  of  the  sons  of  Leda,  does  not  at  all  surpnze  us,  for  we 
entertain  no  great  opinion  of  his  classical  acquirements.  Having 
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occasion  to  allude  to  the  old  story  of  one  oiFering  a  hrkk  as  a 
isample  of  a  house  to  be  soid«  the  Doctor  attributes  the  ingenious 
device  to  Harlequin.  From  any  one  but  a  learned  Doctor  we 
should  have  accepted  this  error  without  obsei-vation ;  but  to  a 
gentleman  who  makes  such  pretensions  to  erudition,  we  think  it 
right  to  observe  that  the  jest,  such  as  it  is,  is  of  higher  antiquity 
than  Harlequin  :  Sp^oAarixo^^  oix/av  vfwXoov,  Xl9of  ivr  oLtm^s  f  teiy^ct 
megiSfe^s.^Werocles.  Fac.  ix. 

Though  the  Doctor  talks  of  arts  and  of  sciences,  of  Chantry, 
Lawrence,  and  Davy,  with  the  same  taste  and  discrimination 
with  which  he  does  of  Haydon,  Hercules  and  Harlequin,  it  is  on 
the  subject  of  our  general  literature  that  this  erudite  stranger 
is  most  instructive  and  satisfactory. 

He  does  full  justice  to  Sir  W.  Blackstone's  celebrated  Co/w- 
fwewfflrnes,  although  he  thinks  it  detracts  a  little  from  the  auitkor^B 
merit  that  his  plan  is  not  quite  original : 

'  Both  Coke  and  Littleton  had  already  given  us  leiamed  Commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  England  ;  *  but  the  most  precious  work  for 

any  one  desirous  of  studying  English  legklatiofi  is  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials/— vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

,We  fear,  that  the  Doctor  here  confounds  /ejgiyfl/eW  with  the 
admimstration  of  the  law.  The  State  Trials  would  indeed  be  a 
precious  work  to  teach  legislation.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  Doctor  Pichot  believes  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  the  compilers  of  the  State  Trials,  and  Mr.  Liitkton, 
have  all  written  on  the  same  subject,  and  do  all  belong  to  the 
iiame  class  of  legal  literature. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the  influence  of  the  Bar  on  civil 
and  political  society,  the  Doctor  is  very  concise,  but  very  pro- 
found— so  profound,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  see  the  bottom^ 

'  The  work  of  M.  Cottu  on  the  Criminal  Justice  of  England  may  be 
^isefnlly  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the  tendency  of  the  Bar  to  aristo- 
cracy, because,  written  under  the  dictation  of  the  Whig  lawyers  of  the 
day,  it  betrays  the  secret  of  a  tacit,  association  between  the  Bar  and  the 
aristocracy.  Thus  we  have  an  easy  explanation  <rf  the  ready  alliances  of 
the  Peerage  with  the  King's  Counsel' — v<A.  ii.  p.  90. 

We  have,  as  our  readers  know,  carefully  read  over  M.  Cottu's 
ingenious  work,*  but  may  we  perish  if  we  can  make  the  slightest 
guess  at  what  Dr.  Pichot. means  by  his  *facile$  alliances  entrt  les 
Lords  titres  et  les  robes  desoie' — the  peers  and  silk  gowns— sutd  we 
venture  to  suspect  that  the  Doctor  knows  no  more  than  we.  - 
'  On  the  subject  of  our  periodical  literature,  he  is  equally  WeH 
informed,  as  we  shall  see.  After  mentioning  Addison  anS\Steele, 
he  proceeds  thus :   -    -  ^.  -  •  ' 

^  .  .  ♦  See  Vol.  XXII.  p.  247.  .  '     '  ~ 

*To 
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To  the  8pectator»>  Tatlersy  and  Guardians^  giiccieeded  the  £!re&f 
thinkers^  Freemen^  Champions^  &c.  until  the  sceptre  of  censure  (scejptre^ 
de  la  censure)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  greatest  of  literary  despots^  Dr, 
Samuel  Johnson.  We  cannot  find  in  this  boorish,  sour,  and  fantastic 
censor,  the  delicacy  and  good  nature  of  the  criticism  of  Addison  and 
Steele.  Partial  on  account  of  his  violent  enmities,  liable  to  suspicion 
even  when  he  judged  right,  because  he  was  full  of  real  literary  prejudice, 
Johnson  deserves  to  be,  above  all,  reprobated  for  having  enshrined  per- 
sonality in  criticism,  by  the  great  authority  of  his  example.' — vol.  ii.  p.245i 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  Trifler  and  Mirror^  and  Cum* 
berland's  Observer;  from  all  which  it  appears  that  the  learned 
Doctor,  having  read  somewhere  of  Dr.  Johnson's  having  pirt)- 
lished  the  Rambler  and  the  Idler,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Poets^ 
and  having  perhaps  heard  that  some  of  the  criticisms  in  the 
latter  work  were  thought  severe,  has  confused  all  this  infor- 
mation in  his  poor  stupid  head,  and  boldly  decides  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  periodical  critic,  who  dealt  in  .ungenerous  person- 
alities against  the  unhappy  .autjbiQr^  whose  works  he  reviewed. 
We  vehemently  suspect  that  Doctor  Picbot  never  read  a  line  of 
the  works  of  one  ^f  the  ablest  and  best  men  that  ever  adorned 
literature.  - 

In  the  same  spirit,  when  the  Doctor  mentions  Foote,  (who,  b^ 
the  way,  much  more  resembles  Moli^re  than  Mathews,  to  whom 
he  absurdly  compares  him,)  he  contrives  to  display  still  greater 
ignorance  of  Johnson.  O  ur  readers  will  be  surprized  to  hear  that 
Foote  was  miserably  unsuccessful  in  life ;  but  what  do  they  think 
was  the  great  obstacle  to  his  thriving?  The  enmity  of  Dr.  John7 
son !  *  L'  inimitie  de  Johnson  lui  a  et^funeste.'—vo\.  i,  p.  464. 
M.  Pichot  had  heard  some  one  repeat  BoswelFs  story  of  Johpr 
son's  surly  resolution  not  to  laugh  at  Foote's  buffoonry  one  day 
when  he  accidentally  met  him  at  dinner,  and  haying  heard  per- 
haps but  half  the  anecdote,  and  understood  none  of  it,  he  informs 
his  reader  that  Johnson's  active  and  continued  enmity  was  fatai 
to  Foote ! 

But  if  he  has  discovered  enmities,  which  did  not  exist,  amongst 
former  writers,  he  has,  en  ,  revanche,  given  to  some  of  our  Jiving 
authors  friendships  equally  gratuitous. 

'  Mr.  Frere  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  were  Canning's  colleagues  in  tb^ 
Anti -Jacobin,  have  since  written  a  parody  (toute  littercdre)  called  the 
Rejected  Addresses.* — vol.  ii.  p.  329. 

Mr.  Smith  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that  he  helped  Mr.  Canning 
to  write  New  Morality,  and  Mr.  Frere  will  not  be  a  little  sur- 
prized SL%  the  compliment  which  Dr.  Pichot  addresses  to  him 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses. 

The  English  newspapers  seldom,  he  says,  venture  on  regular 
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kncl  forai^  reviews  of  Ht^ary  works.  Thjere  is^  however^  me 
excepttion.  Which  paper  does  the  reader  expect  to  hear  men* 
tioned  as  that  which  most  frequently  deals  in  regular,  reasoned^ 
literary^  criticism  ?  The  Monmg  Po^t  /  The  excellent,  good- 
luitured,  gossiping  Morning  Post.^  that  indispensable  medium 
of  fashionable  society ;  that  repertory  of  all  that  every  lady  and 
gentletoan  of  fashion  knows  to-day  and  forgets  to-morrow ; — ^ 
that  is  Dr.  Pichot's  critical  review.  What  would  the  Doctor  say 
to  an  Englishman  who  should  confound  the  Journal  des  Savam 
with  the  FeuiUeton  des  Modes? 

^  We  proceed  tb  some  other  judgments  equally  amusing : 
'  I. learn  that  Mr.Maturin  is  dead,  and  I  hasten  to  say,  d'avance,  thai 
j^he  had  not  been  the  most  extravagant  of  authors,  he  would  be  (serait) 
tlje  greaiesi  genius  of  Engliisb  literature.*— vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

*  Your  j^'is  your  only  peace^maker he  here  turns  out  to  a 
great  panegyrist.  Poor  Mr.  Maturin  wrote  two  or  three  tame 
tragedies  and  two  or  three  mad  romances}  the  stage  has  rejected 
^  foitner,  and  the  circulating  libraries  hs^ve  forgotten  the  latter. 
He  afterwards  wrote  upon  subjects  more  suitable  to  his  profes*^ 
sion,  and,  we  are  told,  with  considerable  abr.ity.  Sorry,  as  we  are^ 
do  many  accounts,  for  his  deaths  it  is  some  slight  consolation  to 
us  that  he  cannot  be  made  uneasy  by  Dr.  Pichot's  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  praise. 

But  we  must  hasten  towards  a  conclusion,  and  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  Dr.  Pichot  in  his  chief  character  of  a 
translator.  Nothing  seems  to  us  more  unaccountable,  on  general 
principles,  than  th^t  the  £nglishi  who  are  mighty  lovers  of  home 
and  great  despisers  of  every  thing  foreign>  should  have  j^fet  a 
pretty  general  proficiency  iu  foreign  la|iguages|  and  particularly 
in  the  French;  while  amongst  the  French,  who  have^  for  fifty 
years,  (with  a  short  interval ).aiFected  I'Anglomanie,  it  is  fare  to 
find  a  person  (even  of  Ihose  who  have  spent  the  long  period  of 
the  emigration  amongst  Us)  who  can  speak  tolerable  Englbh ; 
none  of  them,  that  we  have  ever  met,  know  substantially  any  thing 
of  Bnglish  literature.  Amongst  such  ceci  Dr.  Pichot  may  pass 
for  a  unoculus:  but  if  an  Englishman,  who  knew  no  more  of 
French  thdn  thie  Doctor  does  of  English,  were  to  dare  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  translator^  vi^e  can  only  say  that  he  would  be 
hooted  out  of  tlie  corps,  and  starved  out  of  the  trade. 

These  volumes  are  full,  we  said,  of  translations ;  we  should 
have  sai4  of  mistranshtions.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  absolute  ignorance  and  thebiamable  license  of  a  trans<^ 
latdr,  but  we  shall  produce  a  few  indubitable  instances  to  show 
that  the  mistakes  of  £)r.  IPichot  are  the  result  of  solid  substantial 
ignorance,  arid  not  of  any  mistake  of  the  principles  of  translation* 
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'  He  quotes  a  line  of  Mr,  Campb^lFs,  desctibing  an  Euro^eaa^ 
child  led  by  ^n  Indian:  . 
*  Led  by  bis  dtuiy  guide,  like  morning  brought  by  nigbt.* 

'  Tbife  Hne  bas  been  much  admired  in  England,  but  undeservedly^ - 
as  the  Doctor  seems  id  Ihiiik  :  no  wonder,  for  the  fdllowiffg  is 
Irts  idea  of  it : 

'  Conduit  par  son  gtnde  compie  le  matin  suit  de  pr^s  la  iftiit#* 
A  poetical  and,  in  tlie  circumstances,  a  very  descriptive  phrase, 
ik  thus  turned  into  the  dullest  common-place,  and  that  too  yi^ien 
the  general  admiration  of  which  the  Doctor  speaks,  should  hav«i* 
induced  him  to  take  some  pains  to  understand  what  he  was  about. 

Again  he  tells  us  that  Mr.  Kean  one  evening  quarrelfed  with 
his  audience,  and  gave  a  Symptom  of  his  rage  by  addressing 
to  the  rioters  in  the  house  the  Hne  which  he  should  have  addressed' 
to  the  bearer^  of  King  Henry's  body;  and  this  line  the  Doctor 
thus  prints: —  ... 

^  Unmannered  Uogs,  ifflfwc?  ye  Where  I  command.* 
Our  readers  already  see  that  of  these  seven  words  tb^  !Docto^' 
ifiisquotes  three:  but  this  is  hothing  to  the  mistranslation :— ^ 

'  Chien  gTossier,  tais^z  votts  quand  Hichard  vons  Tordoiiine.* 
And  it  is  not  a  mere  mistranslation  of  ^  stKHiT  into  '  taisez-vovs 
Ae  whole  story  must  be  a  jictibn,  since  it  turns  altogether  On  the* 
false  translation.  Richard  commands  the  bearers  of  the  body  to- 
sfmid  and  set  dowtt  the  bodyr  but  thi$^  address  would  have  hiid 
no  kind  of  allusion  to  the  noisy  pit,  and  therefore  D#.  Pichot 
translates  the  stand  into  taisez-tous!  ^ 

With  equal  skill  and  learning  he  assures  Us,  when  descanMg^ 
oil  the  alterations  which  Shakspeare*s  plays  receive  on  the  8tage>. 
that  *'at  least  the  character  of  Richard  remains  unaltered**  Itii. 
father  unlucky  for  the  Doctor^  that  of  all  Shakspeare's  charac« 
ters  this  is  the  one  which  bas  been  the  most  profusely  altered ; 
and  if  he  had  compared  even  the  first  page  of  Shakspeafre's  play 
with  that  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  he  could  not  have  overlooked  the 
change ;  but  in  good  truth  the  worthy  Doctor  here  and  elsewhere 
shovvs  that  he  knows  no  niore  of  Shakspeare  than  he  does  of  the 
age  of  Purcell  or  the  criticisms  of  Johnson. 

In  fact,  the  Doctor's  acquaintance  with  English  tiuthors  seem» 
pretiy  strittly  confined  to  those  on  whom  he  has  inflicted  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  translation^ — but  M.  Gosselm,  his  Parisian 
publisher,  might  suspect  the  Doctoi'a  universality^  if  he  did  not 
produce  an  echantillon  de  son  savoir  faire  with  regard  io  some 
other  poets;  and  the  Doctor  is  too  happy  to  find  an  occasion  to 
ihtroduce  a  line  of  Gray's,  or,  as  he  iBmilisu-ly  designated  him, 
Th,  Gray;  affd  this  is  the  line : — 

*  Words  ihvX  breathe  md  thoughts  that  Imra.' 
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Attd  khit  happy  versiod  is  dtBT  laore  poetically  transl^ted,-^ 
'  Des  mots  dott^^de  vie  et  des  pem^  de  fieu  !*— vd.  iii.  72. 
By  all  which  it  most  incontestably  appears,  that  our  learned  visi* 
tor  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  meaniog  of 
*  Thoughts  that  breathe  add  words  that  bunu' 
The  foHowing  is  the  motto  of  oae  of  his  letters:— 
'  Before  the  court  f>  Peter  Pufl^  appear, 
A  Briton  bom,  and  bred  an  auctioneer 

This  distich  of  Garrick's  the  doctor  translates  t 

*  Devant  cette  cour  je  parats^  moi,  Pierre  Puff,  iA  Anglais,  61ev4  alf 
tnetier  de  crieur  d*  encans.' 

Now  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  doctor's  best  style  of  trans- 
lation ;  he  occasionaHy  renders  verbum  verbo  fairly  enough,  atid 
does  well  aa  far  as  his  dictionary  can  carry  him,  but  bejoiid  that 
he  has  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  naeaning.  So  in  this 
plaee^  after  very  aUy  translating  PeUr^Puf  into  Pierre  Puffj  he 
subjoins  an  explanatory  note  to  say  that  a  Peter*Puff  is  a  *  com* 
pire  q^i  s^t  its  marchamk^  I  Although  the  text  saya  that  liid 
mame  is.  Peter-Puff  and  his  trade  an  auctioneer,  the  d<!>ctor  insists 
upon  it  that  a  Peter^Pufi%  generically,  a  'conip^re  qui  aert  lea 
narckaiuia^l 

But  the  best  is  to  come*.  This  quotation,  and  tbis.anno^ 
tation  on  P^r^Puffi,  -which  seem  to  prefer  to  aa  Auction,  are 
Ike  preludes  to  a  letter  in  the  whole  of  which  there  is  not  the 
aligblest  sditisioB  to  auctions  or  Peter-P^fs^  nor  even  to  pulSs  of 
a^y  kiad*  it  being  a  very  grav^  hiatory  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
present  state  of  the  art  of  painting  in  England,  the  earlier  parts 
compiled  from  Walpole,  and  the  later  borrowed  from  modern 
6rilics — bttt  of  picture-auctions  and  all  that  class  of  charlatanerie^ 
Ibene  is  not  the  slightest  hint;  and  we  cannot  help  believing,  that 
thi$  motto,  Jiaving  been  selected  for  the  Doctor  by  some  one  who 
Haderstood  it|  as  a  proper  introduction  to  a  letter  on  picture-* 
dt(dir^  the  ^ood  man,  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  thought  it 
would  do  just  as  well  for  the  motto  of  a  history  of  the  art  ot 
picture^'painting. 

.  .Wben  the  doctor  quotes  Warton's  description  of 

^  Beauteoas  Windsof-'s  bi^  and  storied  halls, 
Whete  £dward*S  chiefs  start  irom  the  gtoToingXDalW^ 

he  Him  renders  it : 

^  Superbe  Windsor,  dont  Ics  splendid^  appartemens  sembleni  ehCott 
habith  par  Edouard  et  ses  capitaines.' — i.  229. 

The  doctor  here  mistakes  not  only  words,  such  as  storied^  halls^ 
Uarty  glowing^  &c. ;  bot  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  is  de* 
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stroyed,  and  Warton's  referejice  to  the  paintings  whieh  vivify 
the  glowing  walls  is  wholly  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  Doctor  Pichot 
and  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 
Again  ;  Pope's  line — 

'  Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers' — 

he  thus  transforms  : — 

'  Oli  la  Tamise  volt  avec  orgueil  les  Monumens  de  Londtes*  ! 
The  reader  sees  at  a  glance  that  the  introduction  of  London 
and  its  Monuments  is  here  quite  gratuitous  j  but  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  Doctor  quotes  and  translates  a  passage  which 
he  never  read  :  Pope  is  describing  the  rural  parts  of  the  Thames 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampton  Court ! 

'  Hard  by  those  meads  for  eter  deck*d  mthJUmers, 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers.' 
'Queenhithe  bnd  St.  Botolpb's  Iiane  are  the  flowery  meadtf 
through  which  this  quotation  leads  our  learned  doctor ! 

We  believe  we  might  after  this  safely  leave  his  reputation  as 
a  translator  of  £nglish>  to  the  decision  of  M.  Charles  Gosselin 
himself^  but  we  really  are  not  without  some  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  Doctor's  proficiency  in  the  language  and  literature  of  his  own 
country — on  one  occasion  he  quotes^  '  nul  n'aura  de  Tesprit  qm 
nous  et  nos  amis' — this  is  not  French ;  but  in  the  '  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes/ Armande  says  to  Trissotin^ 

'  Nul  n'aura  de  I'esprit  kors  nous  et  nos  amis.* 
This  is  what  we  suppose  Doctor  Pichot  meant  to  quote>  and  as 
he  seems  to  us  to  be  a  happy  mixture  of  M*  Trissatin  and  Dr. 
Diajbirus,  we  are  surprized  not  to  find  him  a  little  better  ac-* 
quamted  with  Moli^re. 
A  word  or  two  more. 

The  Doctor  is  no  friend  to  our  aristocratic  institutions^  and 
he  delights  to  sneer  at  all  that  we  poor  ignorant  souls,  think  most 
valuable  and  most  sacred :  in  jgeneral  .he  sneers  in  French^  but 
on  one  occasion  he  grows  so  very  facetious  that  he  ventures  his 
joke  in  £nglish>  and  begs  pardon  '  to  the  most  tolerant  Church-^ 
-of-Englandism.'— What  a  wag ! 

The  Doctor  fancies  himself  so  well  skilled  in  the  English  tongue^ 
that  he  can  venture  even  to  discuss  its  organic  merits  and  defects. 
The  language  has«  he  says^  niany  of  the  latter^  but  one  very  great 
and  striking; 

'  La  muhiphcit^  des  monosyllabes  en  est  le  trait  le  plus  remarquable.* 
which,  being  literally  and  faithfully  translated^  is  as  follows • 
'  The  multiplicity  of  monosyllables  is  its  most  remarkable  feature.' 
Now,  unluckily  for  the  Doctor's  theory,  the  very  phrase  in  which 
he  expresses  it  has  eight  monosyllables,  while  the  equivalent 
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English  phrase  has  but  Jive;  and  lest  this  should  have  been 
merely  accidental,  we  have  examined  the  sentences  immediately 
preceding  and  following,  and  we  find  that  the  French  has  47 
monosyllables,  while  the  corresponding  English  would  have  but 
87.*    What  a  linguist  !^ 

When  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  the  roof  of  the  Edinburgh 
stage,  he  obtained  letters  of  introduction  from  some  London 
booksellers  to  certain  of  their  fraternity  in  the  Scottish  capi- 
tal, and  one  of  the  latter  gave  him  a  note  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ; — 
Sir  Walter,  with  a  good  nature  which  is  <juite  as  extraordinary 
aqd  indefatigable  as  his  genius,  received  him,  we  believe,  twice ; 
and  the  Doctor  has  thence  taken  advantage  to  publish  all  the 
chit-chat  which  fell  from  Sir  Walter  and  his  lady  and  an  acci- 
dental visitor  or  two*  in  the  course  of  these  interviews.  We  ap- 
prehend that,  great  as  is  the  public  curiosity  about  every  thing 
connected  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  our  readers,  from  the  specimens 
which  we  have  given,  will  have  no  desire  to  taste  him  tamise 
through  Doctor  Pichot.  We  shall  therefore  here  conclude  our 
notice  of  a  work  which  is,  to  use  one  of  the  Doctor's  own 
phrases^  *  (Tnne  rare  impertinence,*  and  we  will  add,  in  our  owq 
language,  of  a  still  rarer  ignorance  and  effroptery. 


Art.  IV. — The  Right  Joyous  and  Pleasant  History  of  the 
feats,  Gests,  and  Prowesses  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the 
Good  Knight  miihont  Fear  and  without  Reproach.    By  the 
Loyal  Servant.    London.    1825.    2  vols,  small  8vp. 
nPHE  Bon  Chevalier  sans  paour  is  one  of  the  principal  charact- 
ters  in  the  romance  of  Meliadus,  a  book  written  in  a  higher 
toiue  of  chivalrous  feeling  than  any  other  work  of  its  class,  Gyron 
le  Courtoys  alone  excepted,  which  is  evidently  from  the  same 
hand.    He  was  the  father  of  Sir  Dynadan  and  La  Cote  male 
tayile,  names  well  known  to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  Round  Table    Sum  paour  this  Good  Knight  was,  being  inr 
deed  a  perfect  example  of  chivalry;  but  rather  through  misfortune 
than  any  fault,  there  was  one  occasion  on  which  He  did  not  come 
off  sans  reproche.    It  was  in  allusion  to  this  personage,  as  well 
known  three  centuries  ago  as  the  most  popular  characters  in  Sir 
Walter's  novels  are  at  this  time,  that  the  appellatioji  of  Le  Che^ 
valier  satis  peur  et  sans  reprocke  was  bestpwed  upon  Bayard, 

That  appellation  was  well  deserved.  Rich  as  the  old  history 
of  the  French  is  in  good  names,  (and  how  rich  it  is,  it  becomes 
an  Englishman  cheerfully  to  acknowledge,)  that  of  Bayard  is  pre*^ 

♦  We  have  examined  several  of  the  Doctor's  own  translations,  and  have  fwind  the 
same  result;  hh  veraon  b  generally,  if  not  always,  more  monosyllahip  than  tlie  original. 
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eminently'the  best  among  them.  His  is  a  character  that  requires 
little  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or  t^e 
circumstances  wherein  he  was  placed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  to  any  adventitious  circumstances  that  he  is  indebted  foir  his 
high  and  durable  reputation^  but  to  his  genuine  wordb — not  to 
the  i^piendour  of  his  actions,  nor  the  brilliancy  of  his  fortune,  but 
to  his  generosity  and  his  vktue.  Perhaps  no  otibier  persoQ  wh^ 
peted  so  unimportant  a  part  in  the  world  ever  attained  so  wkie 
and  just  a  renown.  It  might  be  a  question  for  acadenqical  dispui 
tation  whether  this  be  more  consdatory  or  mournful;  consolatory 
to  think  that  wordi  alone,  unaided  by  success,  is  held  in  sudi  high 
esteem ;  or  mournful  to  reflect  th^t  it  should  owe  this  estimation 
to  it^  fVLfityj 

But  beoause  the  part  which  he  bore  in  BuUic  affairs  was  so 
entirely  that  of  an  individual  possessing  little  influence  ami  uq 
fiuthority,  though  ev^ry  cme  has  heard  his  name  and  is  acquainted 
widi  his  character,  there  are  few  who' know,  any  thing  more  of  him 
&an  the  fimp  circumstances  of  his  death.  The  translator  of  this 
^  right  joyous  suid  pleasant  history'  has  therefore  performed  a 
fiseful  task  in  thu^  bringing  forward  a  work  which  has  i^ever  befe^re 
appeared  in  our  language,  a  work  curious  in  itself,  ^nd  in  its 
whole  tendency  unexceptionably  good.  Any  thing  is  useful  at 
this  time  which  may  assist  in  producing  well-founded  feelings  erf" 
respect  and  good  will  towards  a  nation  against  which  we  have  had 
but  too  much  cause  to  cherish  the  most  hostile  disposition.  And 
while  we  let  pass  no  opportunity  of  noting,  for  the  infamy  which 
they  deserve,  the  moderii  soldiers  of  Cesar  Borgia^s  stamp,  who 
are  the  opprobrium  of  that  nation;  it  is  with  pleasure  tliat  we  sed 
a  French  captain  in  all  respects  their  opposite,  once  more  brou^t 
forward  as  an  example  of  trup  military  virtue, — qae  who  took  hi^ 
stand  upon  the  *  Broad  Stone  of  Honour/ — a  pedestal  which 
pever  can  be  overthrown. 

Pierre  du  Terrail  (for  such  was  the  Chevalier^  name)  was  bom 
in  the  Chateau  de  Bayard  in  Daupluny,-iu  the  year  1476.  Hift 
family  ^as  coimected  with  the  best  aad  nobl^  in  that  prGvioce, 
fvhere  the  npbles  called  themselves  die  Scarlet  of  Nobility.  Hi* 
ancestor?  for  ^ree  generations  had  fallen  in  war;  one  at  the  battle 
of  Poictiers,  another  at  Agincourt;  his  grandfather,  who,  for  his 
llistinguished  courage,  was  called  FEpee  Terrml,  with  six  mortal 
wounds,  besides  others ;  and  his  fedher^  Aymon  Terrail,  received 
cuch  hurt  in  the  battle  of  S^purs  (that  of  Gtiinegaste^)  that  he  was 
never  after  able  to  leave  bis  house.    He  attainedi  however,  the 

*  This  specification  is  important,  because  at  the  battle  before  Terooaoue^  in  1513^ 
which  is  more  oommonly  known  to  Unglisb.  r§ad<;rJi  9S  the  ^^ttlc  of  Spurs,  ftivard 
himself  was  present,  aud  made  prlbQoej* 

.  great 
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^resk  age  of  fourscore,  and,<  kccDr^ng  to  the  Lo^al  Servant's 
aoeoinit,  resolving,  ,  a  few  days  oidy  before  Iris  death,  to  sel  bit 
house  ia  order,  called  in  his  four  sons,  to  learn  from  tkem,;  ia 
the  presence  of  their  mother^  iwhat  manner  of  life  each  of  them 
chose  to  pursue.  The  eldest,  in  reply  to  the  <]uestion,  said,  diat 
his  wisdi  was  never  to  leave  the  iiOMse^  but  to  stay  s^nd  attend  tipom 
his  father  till  the  end  of  his  days. .  Very  WjeU,  George,  replied 
.the  old  man,  since  Ihou  loivestthe  house,  thou  shalt  stay  here  td 
-fight  the  bears..  In  justice  to  George  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  occupation  thus  assigned  to  him  was  neither  an  unnecessary 
nor  an  inglorious  one ;  a  migjhiy.  hunter  was  a  very  useful  person*^ 
age  in.  Daupfainy,  where  the  inhabitants  were  sMietimes  at  peace 
with  the  DiU^e  of  Savoy^  but  always  war  with  Sir  Bruin  and  Sir 
Isgram.  Pierre's  turn  came  next,  a  lad  about  thirteen  or  little 
more,  with  eyes  like  a  hawk  and  a  cheerful  countenance ;  and  he 
said  that  the  good  discmirse  concerning  the  noble  men  of  past 
-times,  and  tiiose  especially  of  his  own  family  which  he  bad  heard 
from  bis  falter,  had  taken  root  in  his  heart,  and  ^erefore  be  de^ 
sired  to  follow  the  profession  of  arms,  as  his  ancestors  had  doiie. 
My  child,  replied  Ae  old  man,  weeping  for  joy  as  he  spake;  God 
give  Ihee  grace  so  to  do!  Thou  art  like  thy  grandfather  both 
m  features  and  in  make,  and  he  in  his  time  was  one  of  the  best 
knights  in  Christendom.  I  will  put  thee  in  a  way  of  obtaining 
thy  desire.  The  third  chose  to  be  of  the  same  estate  as  his  unclfe 
Monseigneur  d^Esnay,  so  called  from  the  abbey  over  which  he 
presided;  and  the  youngest  to  be  like  his  uncle  Ae  Bishop  otf 
Grenoble.  These  had-  their  desires,  the  one  becomiiag  AWbot  of 
Josaphat  at  Chartres^  Ae  other  Bishop  of  Glandeves,  in  Provence. 
Wliat  success  George  met  wiA  in  his  campaigns  against  the 
liiears  no  historian  hath  recorded.  ' 

Aymon  T«rrail  dispatched  a  servant  the  next  morning  to  Gre^- 
iK^le,  requesting  that  his  brother-in-law  Ae  bishop  vvould  visit 
Aim  at  Bayard^  to  confer  with  him  upon  some  family  affair^. 
This  prelate  (Laurent  des  Allemans  was  his  name)  obeyed  the 
summons  wiAout  delay,  and  arrived  the  same  nigKt  at  Ae  castle. 
OAer  friends  and  kinsmen  were  assembled  Acre.  Pierre  waited 
upon  Aem  at  table  with  so  good  a  grace  as  to  obtain  Ae^  com*- 
'mendation  of  all ;  and  when  dinner  was  done  and  grace  said,  the 
ifether  infolmaed  his  guests  of  the  choice  whidi  this  his  second  son 
idd  made,  and  asked  their  advice  in  Ae  house  of  what  prince  or 
lord  he  should  be  placed  till  he  were  old  enough  to  enter  upon  Ae 
professioti  of  arms.  One  proposed  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Ae 
i^ng  of  Fra^ice;  another  was  for  placing  him  in  Ae  hou^e  of 
Bourbon :  but  the  bishop  said  there  was  a  close  friendship  betweep 
"Aeir  fenuly  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  reckoned  Aenj  in  the 
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numlier  of  his  good  servants,  vaiA  no  doubt  wou)d  gkdiy  reioeive 
him  as  oqe  of  his  pages.  ConformiMj  to  this  ^vice  it  was 
determined  that  on  the  morrow  the  bishop  should  take  his  ne):^w 
to  Chamberry  and  present  him  to  die  duke.  The  business  <^ 
equipping  him  was  to  be  performed,  and  this  could  not  have  been 
done  more  expeditiously  \x\  these  days  with  all  the  fiacilities  that 
a  modern  metropolis  swords.  The  bishop  sent  in  all  speed  for 
his  tailor  from  Grenople,  with  orders  to  brii^  wilh  him  velv^, 
satip,  aqd  other  necessary  materials,  ineluding,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, other  sons  of  ^e  thimble  to  assist  him.  They  worked 
dl  night,  and  after  breakfast,  which  was  in  those  times  at  m. 
early  hour,  young  Bayard  presented  himself  in  the  court,  in  hk 
new  presentation  suit,  mounted  oxx  a  fiqe  little  horse  which 
hb  unde  had  provided  him. 

Horsemattshij^  was  an  accomplishment  of  great  importance 
ill  the  days  of  chivalry,  for  die  order  of  knighthood  was  strictly  an 
eq.iiestriali  order,  and  the  word  for  a  knieht  in  most  of  the  Eairo^ 
pean  languages  signi^  a  horseman.*  It  was  therefore  a  hopeful 
.sigp  when  the  boy,  who  had  not  left  sdiool  a  fortnight,  kept  his 
seat  well  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  horse  to  throw  him,  and 
giving  him  the  rein  and  the  spur,  brought  the  spirited  animal  fasriy 
under  command.  The  father  asked  hup  if  he  bad  not  been  afraid, 
for  the  beholders  with  some  reason  had  feared  for  him.  Sir,  he 
replied,  I  hope  with  God's  help,  before  six  years  are  over,  to  make 
either  hiip  qr  some  other  bestir  himself  in  a  more  dangerous 
place.  Here  I  am  aipong  friends;  but  then  I  shall  be  amc»ig  the 
eneinies  of  the  master  whom  I  shall  serye.  His  mother,  who  fiU 
,no^  had  bee:p  sitting  in  one  of  the  towers,  weeping,  called  him 
^part^  and  epjoined  him,  *  a^  much  as  a  modier  can  command  her 
child,'  to  love  and  serve  God,  and  never  omit  the  duty  of  praying 
night  and  morning;  to  be  miM,  courteous,  humble,  and  obliging 
%o  all  persons^  temperate,  loyal  in  wprd  and  deed,  and  kind  t6  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  bopntiful  to  the  pQor^  She  then  todk 
out  pf  her  sleeve,  (which  in  those  days  served  the  purpose  of  the 
modem  reticule,)  a  little  pprse  containing  six  crpwns  ip  gold*  and 
pne  ip  smaller  ippney,  which  ahe  gave  him ;  and  9he  delivered  a 
little  portipanteau  with  bis  linen  to  one  o/  the  bishop'^  attendants, 
chargmg  ^ni  to  pr^y  that  the-servapt  of  the  Squire  under  whose 
care  he  inigfat  be  placed  v^ould  look  after  him  a  little  till  he  grew 
older,  and  entru9ti^g  him  wi4i  twp  crowp9  which  were  to  epfprcf 
the  request 

•  The  most  obvious  exceptions  are  the  words  knight  and  miles.  Mr.  Sh.  Turner,  has 
very  iyeU  traced  the  graduaJ  advance  of  the  former  from  its  first  signification,  that  o^a 
Jad,  or  yomh,  up  to  its  present  The  latter  owes  its  present  usage  to  that  stat^  of 
European  warfare  in  which  the  infantry  wer^  made  no  accpunt  of,  and  the  cavalnf  con- 
sidered as  the  on  ^  soMt^s.  .  .  .       1    •  ' 
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'  Chamberry  Mras  so  near  the  castle  of  Bayard^  that  the  bishop, 
setting  out  after  breakfi»ton  his  way,  arrived  there  in  ^e  evening^t 
early  enough  for  the  clergy  to  come  out  and  meet  him.  On  the 
inoTrow  after  mass,  he  dined  with  the  duke,  and  the  boy  serving 
him  to  dridc  at  table,  was  noticed  as  he  had  hoped,  and  afters- 
wards  presented,  on  his  horse,  and  courteously  accepted,  as 
a  good  and  fair  present,  with  the  hope  that  God  would  make  him 
a  brave  man;  Charles,  the  fifth  duke  of  Savoy,  in  whose  service 
young  Bayard  was  thus  placed,  was  one  of  die  best  princes  of 
a  good  race.  A  few  generations  later  and  the  Dukes  of  Savoy 
were  conspicuous  for  the  disregard  of  honour  which  was  *manh- 
fested  in  their  political  intrigues,  and  for  the  ever  execrable  peri- 
secutionof  their  Protestant  subjects;  but  in  the  earlier  penods 
of  their  history,  there  is,  perhaps^  no  house  of  equal  eminence 
whose  annals  are  stained  with  fewer  crimes.  Cestui  Due  Charles 
fut  un  prince  autant  vaitlant,  preua^  et  magnanime^  qui  so^ 
temps  ayt  vescu;  et  qui  $' est  comporte  autant  bien  en  paix  et  eu 
guerre  que  nul  autre  de  $es  voisins.  TeUement  que  encores  qu'il 
fust  befliqueux  et  de  hault  courage,  si  n^ha  il  point  desaugmenii 
le  tiltre  de  paixy  heur  propre  de  ceste  maison  de  Savoye :— s'est 
dii  de  luy,  que  Savoy e  en  lia  jamais  eu  unplus  grand^  ny  plus 
admirable  en  guerres^  rtj/  plus  juste  et  religieux  en  temps  do  paix. 
@o  Paradin  describes  hun  in  his  Cronique  de  Savoye.  Some  of 
these  virtues  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  Duke  Am6,  who 
relying  upon  the  efficacy  of  alms  as  good  works,  used  to  wait, 
upon  the  poor  whom  he  enterts^ned,  and  call  them  his  soldiers 
and  his  gens  d'armes,  on  whom,  he  relied  as  die  bulwarks- of  his 
dominions.  An  ambassador  inquiring  one.  day  if  he  kept  hounds, 
the  duke  replied,  he  would  let  him  see  a  fine  pack  on  the  morrow; 
and  Showing  him  then  the  long  tables  at  which  die  poor  who  fre- 
quented his  court  were  seated,  he  said,  voila  mes xhte^  d^  cbasse^ 
gvec  lesguelzj'espere  chasser  et  prendre  la  gloire  de  Paradis. 

The  duchess,  Blanche  d^  Montferrat,  then  in  the  fiower  of  her 
youth,  was  >vorthy  of  such  a  husband,  being  une  des  plus  excel- 
lentes  dames  en  prestdnce,  en  beaute  de  corps,  et  des  illmtres  eu 
vertus  et  bonnes  conditiom  qui  ayt  vescu  de  son  temps.  The 
bishop,  therefore,  could  pot  have  placed  his  nephew  itt  a  better 
school ;  and  while  young  Bayard  exercised  himself  in  the  man- 
lier suited  to  hi^  age  and  profession,  in  leaping,  wrestling,  riding, 
fl^nd  thfmms  the  bar,  h\^  ipaqral  nature,,  as  well  as  his  bodily 
paip^,  procured  all  the  ady^ipt^e  that  is  to  be  derived  from  good 

^  Cardinal  D*pssat*s  Letters  vyerp  inatilated  in  the  first  edition,  in  consequence  of  his 
stroni;  expressions  concerning  tire  conduct  of.  Clwrles  Emanuel, — an  intermarriage  be- 
tween the  families  of  France  and  Savoy  having  recently  taken  place.  Some  of  the  sup- 
pressed passages  have'  been  restored  in  late  editions',  but  not  all.  The  Serpent  was  the 
name  by  which  tlie  French  gpyemmjent  designated  this  prince  in  its  correspondence.  • 
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.wh^>  8oaie  six  months  afterwards^  the  duke  havkig  an  interview 
with  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France^  at  Lyons,  presented  him  and 
his  horse  to  the  king.  On  this  otcaaion  the  boy  obtained  tte 
name  of  Picquet,  by  vdiich  he  was  for  some  time  called,  because 
when  he  was  displaying  his  horsemanship  before  the  king  and  his 
company^  the  pages,  edboing  the  king's  desire  to  see  him  make  (;he 
horse  curvet  again,  called  out  to  him,  pkquez,  piecjiitz  I  Ghaiiles 
.put  him  under  the  care  of  the  Lord  of  Ligny,  whp  was  of  the 
house  of  Luxembturg :  with  him  he  continued  as  page  till  he  was 
seventeen,  and  then  was  enrolled  in  that  lord's  compsmy,  tliough 
he  was  so  much  a  favourite  that  he  still  kept  his  appointment  ia 
the  household,  with  the  allowance  of  three  horses  and  three' hun- 
dred francs  a  year* 

In  this  company  he  came  again  to  Lyons,  at  the  time  when  a 
Burgundian  knight,  Claude  de  Vauldr^,  hung  up  his  shields,  defy- 
ing, with  the  king's  permission,  all  adventurers,  either  at  spear  on 
horseback,  or  battle*axe  on  foot.  Picquet,  by  which  name  h^ 
was  now  generally  known,  stept  before  the  shields  and  looked  at 
ihem  thoughtfully,  saying  within  himself,  Ah,  good  lord!  if  I 
knew  hpw  to  put  myself  in  fitting  array,  I  would  right  gladly 
touch  them !  Upon  communicating  that  wish  to  his  companion 
'  Bellabre,  and  expressing  his  regret  that  he  knew  not  any  one  who 
would  furnish  him  with  armour  and  horses,  Bellabre,  who  was  a 
Jhrt  har(hf  gentilhomme,  said  to  him,  have  you  not  an  uncle  wb^ 
is  the  fat  abbot  of  Esnay  ?  I  vow  to  God  we  will  go  to  him,  and 
if  he  will  not  supply  the  money,  we  will  lay  hands  on  crosier  and 
,  mitre  ;  but,  I  believe,  that  v/hen  he  knows  your  good  intentionfl, 
he  will  produce  it  willingly.  Picquet  upon  this,  touched  the 
shields.  Monj<^e,  king  at  anns,  who  was  there  in  due  fonn,  to 
,write  down  the  names  of  all  appellants,  said  to  him,  how>  my 
friend,  your  beard  is  not  of  three  years  growA,  and  do  you  ub- 
dertake  to  combat  with  Messire  Claude  de  Vauldr^,  who  is  one 
^f  the  fiercest  knights  known  ?  The  youth  answered,  that  he  W£i3 
not  influenced  by  pride  or  arrogance,  but  by  the  desire  of  learning 
the  use  of  arms  from  those  who  could  teach  him,  and  tfie  hop^ 
also,  that  with  God's  grace,  he  might  do  something  to  please  die 
ladies.  It  was  soon  the  talk  of  the  court,  that  Picquet  had 
touched  the  shields ;  and  as  the  combat  was  not  to  be  like  one  of 
the  desperate  adventures  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur  or  King 
Lisuarte,  but  such  a  spectacle  as  ladies  might  very  well  bdioU 
without  any  fearful  emotion,  Charles  and  the  Lord  of  Ligny 
were  well  pleased  with  the  spirit  which  their  young  soldiier  hi^ 
manifested.  i 
They  were  not  aware  that  Picquet  looked  with  more  apprehen- 
sion to  his  adventure  with  his  uncle  the  abbot,  than  with  his  ad- 
versary 
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vcirsary  the  knijg^t.  The  next  nKmiiiig  early  be  todk  boat  with 
bis  friend  BtUabre  for  Esnay ; — the  news  had  arrived  there  before 
thein>  aod  the  abbot  gave  his  nephew  an  uogracioita  receptioa^ 
90specting  at  once  the  purport  of  this  visit.  He  reminded  him 
tot  he  was  a  page^  the  oth^r  day^  and  yet  but  a  boy,  and  that  the 
rod  would  be  the  fit  punishment  for  his  presumption.  Picquet 
pleaded  in  his  justification  the  desire  of  emulating  his  ance^rs; 
and  preferred  his  request  with  becoming  modesty  and  spirit 
Ma  joy,  replied  the  abbot,  you  may  go  elsewhere  ifar  money  i 
the  property  bestowed  on  tiiis  abbey  by  the  founder  was  to  be 
expended  here  for  the  service  of  God^  and  not  in  jousts  and 
tourneys.  Perhaps  Picquet  thought,  when  he  glanced  at  the 
abbot's  well  fed  form,  that  the  revenues  vrere  not  all  applied  to 
religious  uses.  Bellahre,  however,  put  in  a  welUimed  speedi, 
saying,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  prowess  of  his  ancestors,  tfa^ 
abbot  virould  not  have  possessed  that  abbey  of  Esnay,  for  it  was 
by  their  means  and  no  other  that  he  had  obtained  it.  His 
nephew  was  of  good  descent,  and  enjoyed  at  this  time  both 
the  Lord  of  Ligny's  and  the  king's  favour.  It  would  not  cost 
two  hundred  crowns  to  equip  him,  and  the  honour  which  h^ 
would  do  his  uncle  would  be  worth  ten  thousand.  The  abbdt 
stood  out  awhile,  but  yielding  at  length,  gave  Bellabre  an  hunr 
dred  crowns  to  buy  two  horses  for  the  youth,  whose  beard,  he 
said,  was  not  yet  old  enough  for  hin^  to  be  trusted  with  modey, 
and  he  gave  him  a  written  order  to  Laurencin,  a  merchant  at 
Lyons,  to  furnish  him  with  such  apparel  as  he  might  want.  If 
the  abbot's  bounty  was  not  graciously  bestowed,  neither  was  it 
gratefully  received.  They  had  no  sooner  left  him,  than  Bellabre 
said,  \^iere  God  sends  good  fortune  men  ought  to  make  the  best; 
use  of  it;  Ce  qiim  desrobe  cL  moynes  est  pain  beneist:  and  in 
pursuance  of  that  proverb  he  proposed,  that  as  the  order  upon 
Laurencin  specified  no  limits,  they  should  make  haste,  before 
the  uncle  should  perceive  his  omission,  and  send  to  limit  him» 
Picquet  agreed  to  this  something  too  easily ;  and  letting  Bellabre 
tell  the  merchant  that  the  abbot  had  given  him  three  hundred 
crowns  for  horses  instead  of  one,  and  that  his  instructions  were  to 
have  him  £tted  out  so  that  no  man  in  the  company  should  b^ 
better  attured  than  he,  obtained  from  him  gold  and  silver  stuffs, 
embroidered  satins,  velvets,  and  olher  silks,  to  the  amount  of  eight 
hundred  crowns,  before  the  abbot's  messenger,  restricting  the 
order  to  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and  twenty,  arrived.  Dis-^ 
pleased  at  this,  as  he  well  might  be,  the  abbot  sent  to  inferal 
him  diat  if  iie  did  not  send  back  the  goods  which  he  had  l^us 
improperly  obtained,  he  should  never  receive  any  farther  assistance 
from  him;  but  Picquet,  expecting  such  a  m^sage,  kept  ovit  of 

the 
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the  way,  and  'Would  never  suffer  any  of  his  uncle's  people  to  be 
admitted.  The  chivalrous  ages  gave  large  license  in  such  matters, 
as  well  as  in  certain  other  things.  Thfe  Loyal  Serviteur  rektes 
this  story  as  if  it  left  his  youthful  hero  sans  reproche:  just  as  the 
way  in  which  the  Cid  defrauded  the  Jews  at  Burgos  is  recorded 
by  his  Chronicler  and  his  poets  as  if  they  did  not  perceive  tiie 
slightest  dishonour  in  an  action  fpr>  which  a  man  would  now  be 
punished  by  the  laws  of  every  country  in  Europe,  or  be  ren- 
dered infasdous  even  if  he  escaped  them. 

In  Bayard's  case  what  there  was  worse  than  mere  youtliful 
facility  may  be  imputed  to  his  companion.  Happily  his  nature 
was  originally  so  good,  and  pei-haps  his  early  education  also,  that 
be  escsq>ed  with  little  corruption  from  the  evil  communication 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  military  part  of  the  adventure 
past  off  well.  He  bought  two  good  horses  for  an  hundred  and 
ten  crowns,  and  in  the  lists,  it  appears  from  the  honest  account  of 
the  Loyal  Servant,  that  Claude  de  Vauldr6  behaved  as  a  knight 
pf  established  character  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  to- 
wards a  youth  in  his  eighteenth  year :  '  how  it  happened  I  cannot 
tell,  ou  si  Dieu  luy  en  vpuloit  donner  louange,  ou  si  M.  Claude  de 
Vatddre  preint  plaisir  avec  luy,  but  so  it  was,  that  no  one  in 
the  whole  combat,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  played  his  part  better 
or  ^  well.'  The  ladies  gave  him  the  honour  of  the  day,  when  ia 
his  turn  he  paraded  the  lists  before  them :  the  Lord  of  Ligny  and 
the  king  .praised  him  for  the  good  beginning  he  had  made,  and  the 
trick  which  had  been  played  upon  the  abbot  of  Esnay  served  as  a 
jest  for  the  court.  ; 

After  this  adventure  Picquet  was  sent  by  the  Lord  of  Ligny  to 

1'oin  his  company  at  Aire,  in  Picardy  ;  upon  taking  leave  of  the 
Ling,  Charles  told  him  he  was  going  into  a  land  where  there  were 
fair  ladies,,  bade  him  exert  himself  to  win  their  favour,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  three  hundred  crowns  and  one  of  the  best  horses 
in  his  stables.  The  I^ord  of  Ligny  also  gave  him  a  good  horse 
and  twQ  complex  suits^  and  Bayard,  who  gave  as  libersdly  to  those 
in  inferior  station  as  he  received  from  his  patrons,  setoff  for  Picardy 
by  short  journeys,  because  he  had  his  horses  led.  Some  six-and- 
twenty  of  his  comrades,  knowing  his  approach,  rode  out  to  meet 
him;  a  supper  bad  been  provided  for  his  arrivsd,  and  before  they 
separated,  his  companions,  concluding  that  he  bad  not  come  to  keep 
garrison  without  money,  made  him  promise  to  give  a  tourney,  that 
he  might  himself  talk  to  and  win  the  good  vnll  of  the  ladies.  The 
pext  morning,  accordingly,  it  was  announced,  that  *n  Pierre  de 
Bayard,  jeune  Gentilhomme  et  apprentif  des  armes^  des  ordon- 
^ances  du  Roy  de  France,  caused  a  tourney  to  be  cried  and  pub* 
]ii>Ii^^  for  ^11  comers,  without  the  town  ^f  Lyons  and  adjoining  the 
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\vall8,  of  three  strokes  of  the  lance  without  lists,  and  twelve  of  the 
sword  with  edged  weaJ)on8,  and  in  harness  of  war,  the  whole  on 
horseback ;  and  ^o  them  who  did  best,  a  golden  bracelet  should 
he  given,  weighing  thirty  crowns,  and  enamelled  with  his  device/ 
The  next  day  there  was  to  be  a  combat  at  point  of  lance  on  foot, 
and  at  a  barrier  half  stature  high,  and  after  the  lance  was  broken, 
with  battle-axes,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  the  prize  being 
a  diamond  of  forty  crowns  value. 

Par  Dieu,  compaigrion,  said  his  adviser,  when  the  ordonnance 
for  the  tourney  was  shown  him,  jamais  Lancelot,  Tristan,  ne 
Gauvain  ne  feirent  mieulx.  A  trumpet  was  sent  from  garrison 
to  garrison  to  proclaim  it;  six-and-forty  adventurers  appeared  to 
contend  for  the  prizes,  and  Bayard,  having  been  prdnounced  him-' 
self  to  have  done  best  on  both  days,  without  disparagement  of 
others,  who  had  all  done  well,  gave  die  bracelet  to  bis  friend  Bel<< 
labre,  and  the  diamond  to  Captain  David,  the  Scot^  Thenceforth 
the  ladies  could  not  be  satisfied  with  praising  the  |^>od  knight. 
This  tourney  .gave  occasion  to  many  odiers  during  tibe  two  years 
that  he  remained  in  Picardy ;  and  tourneys  were  popular  enter* 
tainments,  for  a  reason  which  one  of  the  best  writers  of  romance 
expresses  with  considerable  naivete  when  he  is  describing  one* 
celluy  temps  la  coustume  estoit  merveilleusement  mise  sus,que  la 
ou  les  toumoyemens  devpient  estre,  les  dames  et  les  damoiselles  diU 
lec  entoun  et  de  deux  joumees  de  loing  y  venoient;  je  dy  de$ 
dames  qui  estoient  de  rioble  Manage:  les  chevaliers  qui  estoient 
leurs  parens  charnelz  les  amenoient  illec,  et  moult  de  dames  et  da- 
moiselks  estoient  ja  illec  venues^  La  estoient  maries  moult  hon^ 
norablement  et  moult  hauUemente  qui  Ja  neussent  este  maries  de 
long  temps,  se  nefust  ce  quelles  estoient  illec  venues.— Les  dames  et 
darnoiseUes  quon  y  amenoit,y  faisoit  on  plus  venir  pour  les  marier 
que  pour  nulle  autre  chose*  *  The  '  moral'  Gower  tells  us  in  his 
Confessio  Amantis,  that  he  who  sought '  Love's  grace*  from  such 
'  worthy  women*  as  the  Romancer  speaks  of,  must  travel  for 
worship  by  land  and  by  sea— 

'  And  make  many  hastie  rodes. 

Sometime  in  Pruis,  sometyme  in  Rodesi, 

And  sometime  into  Tartaric  5 

So  that  these  herauldes  on  him  crie, 

Vaylant,  vhytant !  lo  wh^e  he  gotli ! 

And  then  he  yeveth  hem  gold  and  ^lotb. 

So  that  his  fame  might  sprynge 

And  to  his  Ladies  ear  btyuge 

Some  tidjrnge  of  his  worthinesse, 

So  that  sbd  might  of  his  prowesse 
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6f  that  she  faerde  tti^n  rec6rde 

The  better  unto  bis  love  accorded 
Btrt  it  was  not  necesssb-j  to  go  crusading  to  Prussia  or  Rhodes^ 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  fair  lady's  love,  in  the  days  of  chivabry. 
In  those  days  the  civilians  were,  with  few  exceptions,  clergy,  and 
bound  to  celibacy  therefore. — Of  that  obligation,  connected  as  it- 
tben  was  with  the  durance  and  restridtiond*  of  thie  clusters,  the 
women  of  gentle  birth  lived  in  fear.  *Ah  poor  wretches,  what 
become  of  us !  we  must  enter  into  religion  and  be  made  nuns 
by  will  or  by  force!'  is  the  exclamation  which  a  writer  of  those 
times  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  Spanish  ladies,  at  the  prospect 
ctf  a  civil  wair -Ay  mezquinas  y  que  sera  de  nosotras,  que  ora  pot 
fuerfa,  ora  por  grade,  avremos  de  entrar  en  religion  y  ser  de  orden  ! 
A  tournament  was  the  only  public  amrisement,  except  what  a 
Saint's  day  afforded,  in  an  age  when  there  were  neithefr  Acatres/ 
music-meetings,  nor  races ;  when  the  assizes  were  connected  with 
IK)  festivities,  and  the  capital  was  not  frequented  by  persons  fron> 
the  provinces,  and  there  were  no  watering-places  for  f;gfcshionable 
resort.  ' 
'  The  mimicry  of  war,  with  all  its  pomp  and  circumstance  aiwf  * 
sp)eA(tid  pageantry,  could  not  be  more  gratifying  to  the  most  light*' 
tearted  of  the  one  sex,  than  the  reality  of  it  was  to  the  adventu-** 
rous  or  the  desperate  part  of  the  other.  These  gallants  had 
their  full  occupation  when  they  were  withdrawn  from  their  plea- 
sant quarters  in  Picardy,  to  bear  a  part  in  what  Paradin  calls  the 
immortal  quarrel  between  the  Angevins  and  Arragonese,  in  the- 
kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  a  quarrel  in  which,  says  the  ^ood 
canon  of  B<^aujeu,  so  much  human  Mood  had  been  shed,  diat  if 
it  could  be  seen  together,  it  would  seem  like  a  sea.  Louis  XI# 
Being,  as  Guicciardini  says,  a  prince  eke  aveva  sempre  seguitato 
pin  la  sostantia  che  tapparentia  delle  cose,  abhorred  in  his  prudent 
foresight  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  had  never  been  tempted  hf 
ambition  to  renew  claims  which  were  suflSciently  disputable,  and 
sure  to  be  disputed*  But  Louis,  sagacious  as  he  was,  had' 
supposed  that  the  best  mean  of  inducing  his  son  and  Successor  to 
listen  to  good  c^unsTellors,  was  to  give  him  less  education  than 
was  usual  for  princes  in  those  days*  Charles  the  Bold  had  been 
ruined  by  his  own  rashness ;  and  Louis,  having  this  example 
before  his  eyes,  thought  that  if  his  own  son  could  be  taught  by 
a  consciousness' of  deficiency  to  distrust  himself,  he  would  be 
in  no  danger  of  shipwreck  upon  the  same  rocks.  It  was  a  strange 
conceit  to  enter  into  so  politic  a  head.  But  Charles  was  a  person 
with  whom  nature  had  dealt  so  hardly,  that  little  fruit  could  have 
been  ex|>ected,  whatever  culture  had  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
Weak  alike  in  intellect- and  in  constitution,  he  could  hardly  tell 
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hk- letters  when  he  succeeded  to  the  t^rdfie  which  his  father'8> 
unscrupulous  policy  had  established  in  such  strength;  Of  course 
he  fell  into  die  bands  of  men  the  most  unfit  to  be  hi»  adtisers^ 
low-born  and  lower-minded  people,  who  bekig  employed  about  hid 
person,  had  ingratiated  themselves  with  him,  and  while  they  profited 
by  his  lavidi  and  indiscdminating  bounty,  were  not  the  less  access- 
sibJe  to  bribes  from  eny  duarter.  Ludovico  Sfotza's  money  had 
more  effect  in  producing  me  French  expedition  into  Italyy  tlian 
^y  natural  ambition  in  Charles  himself,  or  in  those  of  his  nobles> 
wh6  were  more  likely  to  feel  the  force  of  that  motive^ 
V  If  we  may  believe  Guicciardini,  Ae  deatli  of  Caesar  was  not 
anlionnced  with  more  prodigies  ihdXi  this  commencement  of  evib  for 
Italy.  Three  suns  were  seen  at  midnight  in  ApuHa,  accompanied 
with  clouds  and  thunder  and  lightning;  armies  of  horsemen  scoured 
through  the  sky  with  the  sound  of  trumpets ;  misshapen-  and  mis-^ 
cSonceived  bitths  were  brought  forth ;  and  the  images  of  ssiints  were 
seen  to  sweat,  in  forefeeling  of  the  evils  which  were  to  come.  Pietra 
Martire,  who  neither  knew  nor  heard  of  these  portents,  drew  from* 
his  own  mind  as  melatidioly  a  presage  as  they  could  have  excited^ 
and  one  \i4iich  the  event  justified.  This  writer,  who,  though  hd 
has  left  no  elaborate  composition  like  the  great  work  of  Guieciar-  . 
dini,  has  given  us  some  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  material 
for  the  bi^ory  of.  those  important  times,  was  then  at  the  court  0f 
Ferdinami  and  Isabella,  where  he  groaned  in  spirit  for  his  unfer-^ 
tunate  country ;  foreseeing  that  it  would  prove  the  grave  of  the 
French,  but  that  their  destruction  would  not  remedy  the  evils  which 
thrir  invasion  rausjt  bring  on.  '  Galli,  veluti  bruchms,  vehto 
tempore  arborum  folia,  quaritemt :  sed  et  cum  foliis  bruchtt^ 
iNTERiBiT.  G alius  Jicuum  sapore,  uvarumque  dulcedine  pellectus^ 
gestit  jam ;  sed  pelle?n,  uti  soles ^  Galle  miles,  relinques*  Folia  cor^ 
rodere  dabitnr :  feus  ufvasque  deglutire  licebit^ast  sansuine  tandem 
tuo  damna  qua  inferes,  pensabuntur.  Perimeris,  Galle,  ex  mtffonf 
parte  J  nee  in  patriam  redibis }  jacebis  irisepultus;  sed  tua  non  re* 
stituetur  strage&,  Italia ! '  And-  in  another  pl^ce  he  compares  them 
to  wolves,  licking  their  lips  at  the  sight  of  their  prey,  when  the^ 
iti'nis  who  should  have  defended  the  fold  have  invited  them  in« 
He  warned  his  friend  Ascanius  Sfor2a,  the  cardinal,  of  die  miseries^ 
\\rhich  Ludovico  would  bring  upon  himself  and  his  house  as  welt 
as  ttpon  Italy :  and  he  urged  him,  if  it  were  possible,  to  impress 
upon  his  brother,  how  sad,  how  miserable,  how  dreadful  a  thing 
it  was  to  repent  when  there  was  no  longer  room  for  repentance ! 

Pietro  Martire's  good  fortune  had  renw)ved  him  to  a  land  from 
whence  he  could  regard  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  his  own  . 
Country  in  safety.    His  forebodings  were  as  true  as  the  warnings 
which  accompanied  them  were  unavailabl^.^   The  Italians  were- 
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caught  in  the  liet  of  their  own  insidious  polic]^ ;  and  in  Fraiice' 
What  course  could  the  gilded  vessel  of  the  state  be  expected  to 
Ifefjeer,  nHien  youth  was  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm! 
"IJtfe  Loyid  Serviteur  passes  over  Charles's  whole  expedition  as 
having  bf  en  so  fully  recorded  in  other  historiesi  that  any  recital  of 
it  b}  would  only  weary  his  readers  and  waste  paper.  He 
there  l  ore  omits  all  notice  of  Bayiurd's  adventures  in  his  first  cam- 

Jaign^  It  appears^  however^  from  Guicciardini^  that  the  Lord  of 
4g|ay  was  sent  to  Ostia  with  500  lances  and  2 >000  S  wiss>  to  threaten 
Rome  on  that  side^  and  with  the  help  of  the  ColonnaSi  bring  the 
Pope  to  terms ;  and  that  after  Ferdinand  had  abandoned  Naples^ 
Virgitiio  Orsino,  and  the  Conte  di  Pitigliano,  having  retired  to 
Nola  with  400  men  of  arms^  surrendered  to  half  that  number  of 
the  Lord  of  Ligny's  people^  upon  a  safe-conduct,  under  the  king's 
awn  hand.  If  Bayard,  as  is  probable,  were  of  the  party  i  his  sense 
of  honour  must  have  suffered  some  shock  when  this  safe^onduct 
was  proaeunced  by  the  Lord  of  Li^ny  to  be  of  no  avail,  upon  the 
lawyer-like  plea,  that>  though  the  king  had  signed  it,  his  secretary 
had  not,  neither  had  it  received  the  confirmation  of  his  seal :  and 
upon  this  plea  they  were  detained  as  prisoners.  .  This  lord  was  a 
youngi  light-minded  man,  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  indeed, 
nearly  allied  to  him,  for  they  were  sister's  children;  and  he  had 
formed  a  scheme  for  securing  to  himself  the  city  and  territory  of 
Sienna,  as  his  portion  of  the  conquests  in  Italy.  He  wa3>  in  fact^ 
appointed  to  the  command  there  with  20,000  ducats  a  year;  but 
his  lieutenant  and  guard,  as  well  as  the  French  ambassador,  were 
soon  driven  out,  when  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  France.  Bayard, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Taro,  the  first,  says  Guic- 
ciardini,  which  for  a  very  long  time  had  been  fought  in  Italy^  with, 
slaughter  aud  blood, — memorabile  perchi  fu  la  prima,  che.  da 
lutighmimd  tempo  in  qua  si  combatesse  cori  ucdsione  e  sangue  in. 
Italia.  Ho^had  two  horses  killed  under  him  in  that  memorable 
day,  presented  to  the  king  a  standard  of  the  euemy's  cavalry  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  received  in  return  500  crowns 
from  Charles. 

.  Bayard^s  chronicler  states  the  loss  of  the  French  irt  this  battle 
at  700,  that  of  the  Italians  at  8,000  or  10,000.  The  Italians  esti- 
mated their  own  at  3,000,  and  that  of  the  conquerors  at  scarcely 
QOOp  and  this  appeared  to  diem  a  great  slaughter Their  Qational 
warfare  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  Squadron  was  brought  out 
against  squadron  in  fair  field,  and  they  fought  in  due  order ;  diere. 
was  no  pell-mell  fighting,  none  of  that  entrando  da  ogni  parte  nel 
fatto  darme  gli  squadroin  alia  mescolata^  like  the  battle-royal  of 
a  tournament  with  which  the  French  astonished  them;  it  was 
rather  a  game  at  war,,  played  according  to  strict  rule ;  the  comba-> 
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tanti  If  hb  v^ore  W^ary  wididrew,  their  places  were  supplied  wittr 
lir^sh  menv  and  the  battle  generally  continued  the  whole  day» 
n*e  quali  sempre  sifaceva  pochissima  uccisioNe,  till  night  separate^ 
tbe  parties*    This  mode  of  warfare  grew  out  of  the  diviaioa  of 
Italy  into  so  many  petty  states.  The  division  had  taken  place  not 
among  a  barbarous  people,  like  our  Anglo-Saxon  anta9tors,  for 
whom  it  was  as  natural  to  live  in  continual  hostilities^  as  it  is  &>r' 
wolves  and  kites  to  subsist  by  prey;  but  tn  a  country  where>  through 
all  its  miserable  revolutions,  the  ihentembrance  of  ancient  civiliza^ 
tion  was  cheri^ed,  and  its  habits  and  feelings  «vere  preserved* 
In  that  delightAil  climate,  life  had  too  many  enjoyments  to  be 
desperately  staked  or  lightly  thrown  away.    And  governments«r 
which,  because  of  their  limited  territories,  could  bring  few  men 
into  the  field,  ware  necessarily  frugal  of  their  blood.    Tiie  adven- 
turers also,  who  carried  their  mercenary  bands  fnom  the  service  of 
one  tyrant  or  one  conunonwealth  to  that  of  another,  had  the  same 
vsLhA  reason  for  economizing  their  men.  Pochissima  uccisione  was 
what  ail  parties  desired  for  their  own  sake,  whether  victors  or  van* 
<]uiBbed;  for  of  tbe  slain  no  profit  could  be  made,  but  the  pri* 
soners  were  worth  their  ransom.   Owing  to  these  causes  the 
Italians  were  horror-stricken  at  the  ferocity  with  whidi  the 
French^  Swiss  smd  Germans,  who  from  this  time  poured  into  that 
unhappy  country^  carried  on  their  wars;    Their  own  history 
abounds  widi  stories  too  flagitious  even  to  be  allowable  in  tra- 
gedy ;  crimes  of  so  monstrous  and  accursed  a  character^  that  it  is 
to  be  widied,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  all  i-ecords  of  them 
could  be  obliterated,  all  memory  of  them  blotted  out.   But  the 
cHrdinary  usages  of  war  had  become  merciful.   An  Italian  battte* 
was  little  more  dangerous  than  a  tournament  in  other  countries. 
It  was  a  trisd  of  skill,  still  more  of  strength  and  endurance ;  mot 
were  ^e  evil  passions,  which  civil  factions  brought  into  the  field, 
sufficient  to  preponderate  agaiqst  the  cool,  calculalittg,  and  pru- 
dentuil  system  upon  whic^  me  mercenaries  always  acted. 

This,  while  it  contmued,  was  a  ^ood  which  had  arisen  from  tbe 
divided  state  of  Italy ;  and  unijuestionably  to  the  same  cause  the  re- 
markable developement  of  genius  in  so  many  branches)  there,  as  for* 
meriy  in  Greece,  mustbd  ascribed.  But  die  Italians  paid  dearly  for 
these  advantages.  They  remained  a  divided  people,  when  France 
and  Spain  9aA  Austria  were  coasididating  their  strength  by  those 
peaceful  and  perfect  unions  which  can  never  be  so  effectually  and  un^ 
objedtionably  brought  about  as  by  intermarrin^,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged right  of  succession  in  monarchical  states.  No  wrong  is  then 
committed,  no  violence  offered,  no  heart-bttritings  are  left  behind. 
Republics,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  o&er  means  of  increase  than 
by  conquest ;  and  therefore  Italy  remained  weak  and  divided,  while 
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tlie  surrouBding  nations  were  acquiring  consiatencv  and  poster.' 
If  we  regard  her  history  in  that  mood  of  mind  which  l^ads  us  ta 
speculate  upon  what  might  have  been,  the  wish  that  seems  natu- 
rally ta  arise  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  should  not 
have  been  overthrown. 

But  worse  than  all  the  consequences  of  foreign  domination, 
(great  and  sore  as  that  evil  is,  an  evil  as  galKng  as  it  is  oppressive,) 
worse  than  all  wounds  inflicted  upon  Italy  by  strangers,  viras  die 
moral  cancer  which  had  taken  root  in  its  bosom  with  the  papacy. 
That  strange  personage,  Christina,  the  abdicated  Queen  of  Swe* 
den,  said  to  Burnet,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  c^- 
taioly  be  governed  by.  the  immediate  care  and  providence  of  God, 
for  not  one  of  the  four  Popes  whom  she  had  known  duiiog  her 
residence  in  Rome,  had  common  sense.  She  added,  they  were 
the  first  and  the  last  of  men.  In  intellect,  however,  it  was  sd*. 
dom  that  die  Popes  were  wslnting;  men  of  feeble  character 
were  never  elected  to  that  station  till  the  conclave  was  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  powers.  There  was  no  lack  of  ability. among 
them  ^during  those  centuries  when  they  were  the  .most  active,  the  > 
most  aspiring,  and  in  strict  truth  it  may  be  added,  the  mostrflagt- 
ftous  potentates  of  Europe.  The  history  of  all  kingdoms  is  bat 
tx>o  disgraceful  to  human  nature;  but  the  history  of  the  papacy 
exceeds  all  others  in  the  hideous  description  of  its  crimes.  If 
we  strike  out  from  Prideaux's  whimsical  classification  of  Popes, 
the  order  of  Egyptian  magicians,  the  most  opprobrious  appella- 
^ons  whieh  remain  stand  ratified  by  authentic  jrecords  and  judicial 
.proofs.  And  the  examples  which  had  been  made  by  the  councils 
of  Pisa  and  Constance  and  Basil,  were  of  so  little  effect,  that? 
Alexander  VI.  had  at  this  time  been  placed  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Pe*er,  though  his  character  ^as  perfec%  well  knbvm.  .  . 

.  Pietro*  Martire  warned  Ascanius  Sforza  .what  he  might  expect 
for  raising  such  a  person  to  the  popedom:  vulntTwcalcc^ue  ah  eo, 
magis  quam  gratituditiem  out  lingua  lambeniis  imdicamina,.mspi' 
camm  proditura.  He  describes  him  as  rapacious,  restless^  ambi- 
tious, bent  upon  raising  the  children  whom  he  avowed  as  his  with-' 
out  shame,  to  high  fortunes  by  whatever  means : — Alexcmder  iUe 
nost&r  pontemut  nobis  ad  superos  faceret-electus,  pontem  facere 
fiins  quos  sine  rubore  ostentat,  ut  ad.  grandimes  opmi  acervas 
emergant,  intendit.  And  he  says  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
augured  nothing  but  ill  to  Christendom  from  his  elevation,  liie 
evils  which  a  turbulent  Pontiff  brought  lipon  distant  countries, 
great  as  they  often  were,  were  less  injurious  to  tlie  dearest  inter- 
ests of  society,  than  the  example  of  a  pr<>fligate  one,  where  that* 
example  was  public  and  notorious.  .  For  when  it  was.  seen  that 
the  rulers  of  the  Christian  church,  while  they  put  forth  the  loftiest 
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pretensions  to  infallibility,  and  assumefl  the  most  blasphemous 
prerogatives  as  indefeasibly  inherent  in  their  persons,  lived  m 
habitual  disregard  of  every  Christian  duty,  what  could  they  who 
lived  within  the  sphere  of  the  papal  court  infer,  but  that  Christi- 
anity itself  was  regarded  as  a  fable  by.thoiBe  who  set  all  its  in- 
junctions at  defiance?  The  impious  speech  which  is  ascribed  to 
jLeo  X.  is  in  character,  whether  he  uttered  it  or  not,  nor  can  any 
one  ^ubt  that  it  expresses  the  sentiments  of  many  of  his  prede- 
ceMHis*  An  Observant  Frar  Minorite,  who  moralizes  upon  the 
residence  of  his  seraphic  patriarch  at  Bome,^  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  supposes  it  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  spirituid  advan- 
tage to  him,  perchi  i  difficile  in  wia  citta  santa  mn  vivere  $anU^ 
mente*  But  St.  Bernard,  who  knew  the  place  and  the  people^ 
describes  it  as  the  devil's  pasture, — n  auderem  dicere  Damoittim 
nu^ps.  gtiasn^ovium  paseua  h/ec, — an^  the  Pontine  marshes  are  not 
mQi:e  deleterious  to  the  physical  constitution  of  those  who  are 
exposed  to  their  exhalations^  than  the  malaria  of  the  Vatican  was 
to  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  the  Italians. 
.  To  this  cause  the  systematic  villainy  which  the  princes  and 
^atesmen  of  that  country  scrupled  as  little  to  profess  as  to  prac- 
Use,  must  b^  traced ;  and  hence  that  well-founded  disitrust  of  each 
other,  which  would  alone  have  prevented  their  forming  any  effec- 
tual c(Hnbination  against  a  foreign  power,  when  a  confederacy  like 
the  Hanseatic  league  might  have  protected  Italy  against  all  danger 
erf  foreign  domination.  But  there  existed  many  other  principles 
oT  disunion.  No.  Italian  city  or  state  was  at  unity  in  itself. 
Feuds  were  handed  down  among  the  nobles  from  sire  to  son ;  old 
injuries  were  to  be  revenged  on  one  side,  to.  be  maintained  on  the 
omer ;  and  political  animosities  were  continued  from  generation 
to  generation  with  unabated,  or  rather  with  increasing  force ;  where 
it  was  not  state  against  state,  or  family  against  family,  it  was  flec- 
tion against  faction,  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  Pope  or  Anti-pope, 
Angevin  or  Arragonese;  and  now  in  wider  extension  of  the  same 
quarrel,  French  or  Spaniard ;  old  enmities  gathering  new  vigour 
nnder  new  names.  These  divisions  prevailed,  says  Paradin,  au 
grand  prejudice  et  interest,  non  des  Frinces  seukment,  aim  des 
partictUiers  avssi,  comme  des  villes  contre  Us  autres,  families  oow-- 
tre  families,  maison  contte  autre^  frere  contre  frere,  pere  fontre 
filz  ;  dont  est  TItalie  si  miserable  et  tellement,  drvisee  et  deschiree 
de  ses  factions^  quHl  ne  vient  Prince  si  estranger  qui  ne  trouve  en 
chacune  ville  et  chacune  maisofi,  des  fauteurs  et  des  Menveuillans, 
et  qui  pour  la  vie  espouseront  sa  querelle  contre  leurs  plus  pro^ 
chains  parens.  A  V occasion  deqnoy  procedent  tant  de  me.urtres, 
dragnets,  d'empoisonnemens,  qu'il  ny  ha  contree  au  monde,  en 
laquelle  sespanche  plus  de  sang  humain  sans  propos  que  en  Italic. 
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The  conqiieits  of  Charles  VIII.  were  lost  almost  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  been  won ;  and  though  he  alarnied  the  Italians  with  ru-; 
mours  of  his  preparations  for  recovering  them,  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life  was  better  spent  in  travelling  up  and  down  his  own 
kingdom,  and  sitting  on  4he  seat  of  lustice  himself  twice  a  week, 
to  hear  the  complaints  and  redress  the  grievances  of  his  subjects.  . 
The  first  act  of  his  successor  Louis  XII,  was  to  enforce  his  he-t 
reditaiy  claims  upon  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  conquered  with 
little  difficulty.  Bayard  was  among  the  persons  who  were  left  in 
Lombardy  to  garrison  it.  Sforza  had  fled  into  Germany  to  Cfolicit 
aid  y  and  the  French,  having  no  enemy  to  employ  them,  took  their 
pleasure  in  jousts,  tourneys  and  other  pastimes.  Bayard  profited 
by  this  leisure  to  visit  the  widow  of  his  first  good  master,  the  Lady 
Blanch^  who  resided  then  in  Carignan,  a  town  belonging  to  her  own? 
dowry.  There  was  no  house,  at  that  time,  of  Prince  or  Princess- 
in  France,  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  where  gentlemen  were  better,  en- 
tertained, than  in  her  establishment.  Bayard  was  welcomed 
there  as  if  he  had  been  a  kinsman.  Perhaps  respectand  gratitude 
were  uot  the  only  feelings  which  induced  him  to  make  this  visit, 
A  young  lady  of  the  household  had  won^is  heart,  when  he  was  page 
to  the  duke,  young  acr  he  then  was  ;  the  attachment:  had  been 
mutual ;  and  had  he  been  the  eldest  son,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  forsaken  the  path  of  glory  for  that-of  happiness,  and 
have  settled  at  the  Chateau  de  Bayard,  contented  that  his  name 
should  appear  only  in  the  family  tree.  Their  «arly  separation 
proved  so  effectual^  that  though  during  three  or  four  years  diey 
kept  up  such  intercourse  by  letters  as  was  practicable  in  those 
times,  tiie  lady  accepted  an  advantageous  offer,  and  married  the 
Seigneur  de  Fluxas,  a  person  of  great  wealdi,'who  took  her  pour 
iahonn^ j^ace,  for  she  had  few  of  the  goods  of  fortune. 

*  Desiring,  as  a  virtuous  woman  might,  to  let  the  good  . knight 
see  that  the  honourable  love  which  she  had  borne  him  in  her 
youth,  stilllasted,'  she  advised  him  to  hold  a  tourney  at  Carignan,. 
in  honour  of  the  Lady  Blanch  and  of  the  house  in  which  he* 
had  been  first  brought  up.  '  Verily,'  said  the  Good  Knight,.  *  since 
you  wish  it,  it  shall  be  done.  You  are  the  woman  in  the  world 
who  first  won  my  heart  to  her  service,  by  means  of  your  borme 
grace*  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never  have  any  thing  of  you  but, 
your  lips  and  hands,  for  by  asking  more  I  should  lose  my  labour,-, 
and  on  my  soul  I  had  rather  die  than  press  you  with  a  dishonour- 
able suit.'  He  then  asked  for  one  of  her  sleeves,  and  presently 
sent  a  trumpet  round  to  the  neighbouring  garrisons  proclaiming 
a  prize,  consisting  of  the  sleeve  with  a  ruby  worth  an  hundred  > 
ducats,  to  him  who  should  perform  best  at  three  strokes  of  the  spear 
and  twelve  of  tiie  sword.  As  at  Lyons  so  here  also  he  was  pro- 
nounced 
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nounced  the  wkner,  but  he  declared  that  if  he  liad  done  any  thing 
weB,  the  Dame  of  Fluxas  was  the  occasion  of  iti  who  had  lent 
him  her  sleeve,  and  to  her  he  referred  the  di9posal  of  the  prize. 
Her  bu^and  understood  both  her  character  and  that  of  Bayard 

-too  well  to  entertain  any  jealous  feeling;  and  she  therefore  pro- 
mised to  preserve  the  sleeve  for  his  sake^  as  long  as  she  lived,  and 
adjudged  tbe  jewel  to  the  knight  who  was  thought  to  have  done 
best  after  him.  The  Loyal  Servant  adds^  that  no  year  past  in 
which  there  was  not  some  interchange  of  presents  between  his 
inaster  and  die  lady,  and  thai  this  mutual  affectian  lasted  between 

-diem  till  death, 

^   B^ard  was  soon  engaged  in  a  more  perilous  adventure*  Lu- 
dovico  Sfor2a  entered  Itafy  with  a  German  force,  and  soon  reco- 
vered the  greater  part  of  his  duchy,  the  capital  included.  The 
.town  where  the  Good  Knight  was  in  garrison,  was  but  twenty  miles 
from  Milan,  and  he  led  out  his  companions  upon  an  adventure 
against  three  hundred  of  the  enemy's  horse  in  Binasco.    A  sharp 
encounter  took  place,  in  which  the  Good  Knight  is  described  as 
•cutting  off  heads  and  hewing  arms  and  legs :  the  Itidians  at  length 
fled  foil  speed  to  Milan^  and  Bayard,  unsupported  by  any  of  his 
comf  ades,  madly  followed  them  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
where  he  was  surrounded  and  taken  before  Sforza's  palace*  The 
captain  of  the  Italians,  to  whom  he  surrendered,  took  him  to  his 
own  hoiise,  ti'eated  him  like  a  generous  enemy^  and  when  Sforza, 
having  heard  the  uproar,  sent  to  have  the  prisoner  brought  before 
him,  gave  him  fitting  apparel,  and  went  to  present  him,  not  with- 
out a  fear  diat  some  evil  was  intended.    But  even  the  worst  men 
have  their  better  moods;  and  Sforza  behaved  on  this  occasion  as 
nobly  ad  Bayard  himself  could  have  done,  had  the  situation  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other  been  reversed.    *  Come  hither,  my  gej>- 
tleman,'  said  Sforza,  accosting  him,  *  who  brought  you  into  this 
'townV    Bayard,  in  reply,  confessed  his  rashness  as  an  inexpe- 
rienced soldier,  and  oommemled  his  fortune  in  that  he  bad  fallen 
-into  the  hands  of  a  brave  and  gentle  knight.    Sforza  then  acked 
him  to  say  ppdh  .his  faith,  what  was  the  number  of  the  French 
-king's  army«    Bayard  replied,  that  there  were  14,000  or  15,000 
men  at  arms,  and  iGfiOO  or  18,000  foot,  all  chosen  men;  andme- 
thinks,  my  lord,  he  added,  you  would  be  as  safe  in  Germany  as 
•here,"for  your  people  are  not  equal  to  engage  us.    However  dia- 
c<>uraging  this  intelligence  might  have  been  to  the  duke^  he  re- 
ceived it  with  a  checiful  countenance,  and  said  he  wished  to  see 
the  two  armies  encounter,  that  it  might  be  decided  by  the  event 
of  hattle,  to  whcmi  that  territory  belonged,  as  there  seemed  no 
other  means  of  determining  the  question.  .  By  my  oath,  niy  lord, 
exclaimed  Bayard,  1  wish  it  to-morrow,  provided  I  was  out  of 
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prison!  It  shall  not  stick  there,  was  the  generous  answer, for  I 
set  you  free;  and  moreover,  ask  what  you  will  and  it  shall  be 
•granted.  Upon  this.  Bayard  made  the  only  becoming  request, 
that  his  horse  and  arms  might  be  restored,  and  he  might  be.  sent 
-  back  to  his  garrison,  profedsin^,  in  return,  tiiat  as  far  a&  was  com- 
patible with  the  service  of  the  king  his  master,  and  his  own  honour, 
he  should  gladly  make  acknowledgment  in  any  thing  that  Sforza 
might  be  pleased  to  command. 

There  are  legends  among  the  humaner  fables  of  the  Romish 
church,  M'hich  represent  souls  in  Purgatory,  and  even  beyond  it, 
in  the  hyper-tomd  zone  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  enjoying  occa- 
sional intermissions  or  partial  mitigation  of  their  torments,  for  some 
practice  of  devotion  which  amid  alLtheh*  sins  they  had  observed,  or 
some  good  work,  even  though  solitary  of  its  kind,  and  casually 
performed,  in  the  course  of  a  flagitious  life.  So  may  this  anecdote, 
which  is  in  the  best  spirit  of  chivalry,  be  remembered  irt  the  story 
of  Ludovico  Sforza.  How  far  does  it  appear  from  history  that 
that  spirit,  when  it  was  most  prevalent,  affected  the  general  usages 
of  war?  Probably  about  as  much  as  the  spirit  of  pure  and  uo- 
defiled  religion  affects  the  morals  of  any  Christian  nation;  that  ia, 
upon  the  mass  of  mankind  it  had  little  effect;  over  many,  a 
partial  influence  which  was  easily  overpowered  by  interest  or 
ipassion;  but  some  few  happier  natures  were  entirely  conformed  to 
it,  and  thereby  enabled  to  support  that  constitutional  ,  elevation  of 
mind  \*rhich  predisposed  them  for  chusing  the  better  part.  In  the 
best  age  of  chivalry,  that  of  Edward  III.,  its  influence  was  very 
limited;  we  read  of,  actions  which  make  the  heart  glow  with 
generous  emotions,  but  they  are  accompanied  with  details  of  the 
inost  inhuman  ferocity,  and  even  the  pnme  spirits  of  that  age  re- 
sented often  aqd  deeply  of  its  barbarity.  The  change  which  had 
bfeen  operated  in  Bayartf^  time  was  not  for  the  better. .  There 
•was  no  room  for  chivalry  in  the  general  business  of  war,  after  the 
intrckluction  6f  fire-arms,  the  employment  of  mercenaries,  and 
that  consequent  alteration  which  made  the  strength  of  armies  con- 
sist nminly  in  their  foot.  Still,  however,  it  had  its  place  in  the 
episodes.  In  the  succeeding  generation  it  was  confined  to  tour- 
qaments  ;  lastly,  it  appeared  only  in  pageants,  and  these  fell  into 
disuse  when  its  very  costi:|me  became  obsolete ;  court-gallants  laid 
aside  the  hebnet  and  the  cap  and  plumes  for  the  flowing  perri- 
wig;  the  trade  of  the  armourer  disappeared,  and  the  army-tailor 
supplied  his  place. 

With  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  cause  wherein  they  were  eiv- 
gaged,  the  good  knights  gave  themselves  no  concern.  That 
Jonged  to  their  rulers :  for  themselves,  war  was  their  profession 
and  pursuit ;  they  staked  their  lives  at  the  game,  and  if  they  played 
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iiboBQiimbly,  tl^e  be«t  oCthem  set  jdieir  icoDeciences  at  ease  upon 
aU  <»ttier  sccm^.  Opportunities,  however,  ^ere  not  wanting  for 
the  ^display  of  those,  virtues  wjluch  characterized  Bayard,  and 
M'hich  indeed  weve  called  ,  into  action  and  seen  to  most  advantage 
in  si|ch  timet.  The  Xioyal  Servant  calls  him  Lady  Courtesy's 
adopted  son*  and  such  he  seen^9  to  have  proved  himself  on  eveiy 
i>&fn$ism  whether  to  frfend  or  fbe»  During  the  Neapolitan  war  he 
took  prisoner  Don  Alon^o4e  Sotop^^pr,  Nvho  i^  ss^id  in  these  Mct 
fiioir^  to  have  been  closely  related  to  Goipizalo  de  CJordova;;  the 
•S|>ank|rd  wa«  captured. in  a  skirmish  after  a  brave  resistance,  and 

^ree4  to  pay  .  a  thousand  crowQs  for  his  ransom.  He  thought 
pcepei^  hawpver,  to  break  his  parol:  being  pursued  and  brought 
baci^^e.pi^tQsted  that  he  had  been  actuated  only  by/impatieripe 
at  not  hearing  from  his  ovm  people,  intending  to  have  sent  the 
Bmxk  agreed  upon  for  his  rapsom  within  t^  o  days,  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping, .  Bayard  did  not  believe  this,  and  ordered  him 
into  close  coiiiinement;  in  that  confinement  he  was  well  treated^ 
and  in  little  more  than  a  ^rtmght  the  money  arrived,  and  he  was 
«et  at  liberty.  The  Good  Knight,  as  usual,  distributed  the  whole 
ransom .  among  his  soldiers,  retaining  no  part  for  himself.  Thi^ 
was  doDe  in  Sotomayor's  presen<^e,  and  that  knight  on  his  return 
spoke  i^  the  highest  terms  of  B^ard's^  liberality,  activity,  and  other 
knightly  qualities,  but  complained  of  his  own  usage,  saying,  that 
wJb^^  it  were  by  his  order  or  not,  he  knew  not,  but  his  people 
had  UQt  treated  him  like  a  gentleman,  and  it  would  stick  with  him 
as  long  as  he.  lived.    A  Frendiman,  who  was  at  that  time  a  pri-? 

,  aoner,  heard  this,  and  reported  it,  on  his  deliverance,  to  Bayard,  in 
such,  a  manner*  that  a  challenge  ensued,  which  Sotomayor  ac- 
eeptedt  The  jcircum^tances  might  probably  appear  very  different 
v«ei*e  th^re  aSpaJWsh  account  of  the  i^tory ;  as  it  is  now  related  it 

,  riEfH^sents  ajsreries  of  dishpnoutable  dealings  on  the  Spaniard's  si^, 

,  whQ<dxose.  to  fight  on  foot^  not  merely  because  Bayaid  was  jthe 
better  horseman,  but  bj^cause,  kpowing  that  he  had  at  that  time  an 
ague,  he  thought  his  strength  must  be  so  far  reduced  that  he  could 
not  venture,  to  combat  in  that  way.  Sotomayor,  however,  was 
JkUled  on  the  sppt,  by  a  tbrust.in  the  throat. 

This  adventure  wounded  the  Spaniards,  and  led,  during  a  truce 
whicb^  at  this  time  ensued,  to  the  proposal  on  their  part,  of  a  com- 
b^,  thirteen  to  thirteen,  The  conditions  were„  that  the  place 
should  be , marked  out,  apd  whosoever  past  beyond  the  limits, 
was.  to  fight  no  more,  but  remain  a  prisoner;  whoever  should 
be  junhorsed  ajso,  was  to  combat  no  longer.  And  in  c^e  one 
party  were  not  able  to  conquer  the  other  by  nightfall,  though 
only  one  of  their  adyersai  ies  remained  on  horseback,  the  combat 
was.  then  tp  be  at  au  end,  and  that  one  allowed  to  carry  off  his 
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timp^^^lan^  '  free  and  clear,  ivbo  tvere  to  leave  tlie  field  iu  equal 
honour  t?ith  Ih^  rest.'  But  if  tfce  fieW  werei  v*^o»,  the  c^onqutred 
pAtiyvfere  to  be  the  prisonet^  of  the  other.  The  Loyal  Servant 
l^pr^sefnts  the  Spaniards  a6  behaving  with  little  fairness  and  les« 
honour  on  tbi^  occasion,  and  kilKtig  ^k^veh  horses  in  th^  first  en-* 
tount^i*.  But,in^coUtitet«  of  thi<)  ktttdthe  danger  mastob^ously 
htive  been  greater  to  horse  thdn  man*  Pi^trb  M  arttre  |»peak^  c^a 
tdumametit  at  Valladolid  in  which  seven  horses  were  killed  on  thd 
9pot>  tiot  by  ahy  ^iniste^  dealings  but  m  the  ^r  chab<$e  of  the  iistft. 
bayard  and  the  Lord  of  Orosi  Were  the  only  Frenchniea  ^$lko  re* 
hlained  on  horseback,  and  maintained  th^r  gmUndthe  whole  dayi 
ii^saUlting  the  eneiny  when  they  iiaw  thciir  advahtage>  aad  tfetirtng 
Wheh  Ihey  were  threatened  th^mselve^,  behind  the  dead  hcpt-see 
Ih^ir  cotni-ades  as  a  tatnpart ;  S6  that  when  the  day  closed,«thougb 
n^i&^r  party  could  claim  the  victory,  the  honour  remained  to  £e 
Fl-ench,  two  of  Whom  had  battled  during  four  hours  again^  thirteen 
Witfadtit  beiiig  overcome. 

A  combat  between  the  same  liumber^  in  the  same  counirf  >  and 
at  tlie  same  timci  is  described  in  the  Chronicle  ot  the  great  cap« 
tAin  Gonzalo  de  Cordova  j  the  eondition^,  however,  an^the  per-t 
ik^ns  Engaged  were  diGferent,  as  was  the  issue  also*  The  match 
(for  such  it  was)  was  made  between  the  Seigneur  de  la  Palisse 
(wtio  was  a  horseman)  bh  the  part  of  the  Fnenth^  and  Don  Yniga 
Ldpez  de  Ayala,  tiot  for  the  Sp^iards,  bnt  far  the  Italians^  wh<^ 
the  French  commander  had  vilified  be<^aU8e  they  never  ventured) 
he  feaid,  to  meet  the  Ffench,  unless  they4iad  Spaniards  in  tkeir 
t^6mpany  to  support  them.  Upon  this,  tlnrteen  Italians  were 
niatched  against  as  many  French,  eac^  ecMiibatant  staki^*  hia 
horse,  his  arms,  and  an  hundred  ducats,  the  money  as  n  peraoBal 
i-ansom.  Tliey  fought  in  aU  open  circle>  surroufided  viitha  har-i 
row,  the  diameter  being  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Prospeni 
Colonna,  who  backed  his  countrymen,  pmvided  tfaem^withiancea 
a  foot  longer  than  those  of  the  French;  with  ah  ettoqm,  or  lob^ 
sword,  which  was  used  with  both  hands,  and  whidi  wa^  hung  <m 
the  left  from  the  saddle ;  a  short  sWotd  at  the  girdte,  and  on  die 
right  of  the  saddle  a  heavy  axe  instead  of  an  ir<Hl  mace.  Beside^ 
Miese  Weapons,  he  piwided  short  hunting  spears,  which  were 
fixed  iri  the  grbUnd,  to  be  ready  for  ^  those  who  might  be 
mounted  and  compelled  to  fight  on  foot.  The  hordes  were  armed 
vmh  plate  armour  on  the  head,  on  the  ileck,  breast,  sides,  and 
binder  parts  with  leather  prepared  and  gilt,  but  they  had  M 
spike  on  the  frontlet.  The  French,  it  is  said,  hoped  to  succeed  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  first  charge;  in  this  they  Were  disappointed : 
all  broke  their  lances,  but  all  kept  their  seats;  and  they  fought  for 
some  lime  with  no  perceptible  advantage  on  either  side,  till  4^ 
*  ^  the 
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1^  hmt  of  aetioi},  four  Frenchnieii  and  an  Italian  touohed  the 
bottodairy^  aed  were,  according  to  th^  conditions/ pronounced 
kon^  Cimfmt.  This  gave  the  Italians  so  great  advantage^  that 
lth^  forced  ti^O  more  of'  their  opponents  to  the  same  fatal  mark 
and  reduced  three  others  te  inrrender.  There  wefe  how  but 
fonr  reniamfig,  and^hree  of  them  were  driven  out  of  the  tidt«, 
1^  single  Frenchman  who  stdl  kept  the  ground^  id  called  by  the 
Cbronicle^  Grajan  DaMe;  v«^e  may  regret  that  the  name  of  so 
Imive  a  man  should  dius  be  so  disguised  as  not  to^be  cognizable; 
for  a  bniver  oftan  never  stood  up  agaisist  ill  fbrtone«  Fie  fxmght 
agaiiUt  the  remaining  twelve  Italians,  till  he  had  neiAer  strengA 
lo  staml  nor  breadi  to  speak,  and  when  he  fell  senseless  upoi)  the 
jgfound,  it  was  by  the  judges  of  the  field  that  he  was  pronounced 
vanquished,— for  he  himself  had  resisted  to  the  last  gasp.  The 
French  were  not  ready  with  tiieir  ducats,  though  die  ItaUans  had 
depoi4ted  tbeir  slakes  in  the  judges'  hands ;  credit  was  asked  for 
them,  but  the  judge  on  the  Italian  side,  who  was  Ae  Spanish 
icaptain  Diego  de  Vera,  que  de  la  promessa  de  Franceses  tenia 
maehas  ^xes  hecha  esperienda^  saw,  the  Italians,  for  whom  he 
acted,  chose  to  have  their  prisoners  for  security  till  they  received 
>  the  money ;  and  the  day  ended  thus  discourteously.  The  ransom, 
however,  was  paid  m  me  course  of  a  few  days.  The  story  is  told 
by  Gukdardini  as  well  as  by  the  ^anish  writers,  and  he  says,  it 
i#  incredible  how  miHih  the  issue  depressed  the  spirits  of  the 
French  and  raised  those  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  practice  of  ransoming  prisoners,  which  seems  to  have  gra- 
jdually  superseded  that  of  selling  them  into  slavery,  wa^,  in 
^self,  an  arrangement  of  mercy,  but  often  abused  in  tbe  most  inhu- 
lUan  manner,  the  captives  being  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
and  Sometmies  tortured,  till  they  raised  for  their  deliverance 
larger  sMis  than  by  the  proper  usages  of  war  ought  to  have  been 
required.  It  seems  to  have  been  disused  as  gradually  as  it  was 
iutrodiiced;  the  latest  instance  which  occurs  to  us  is  as  late  as 
fhe  year  1725,  and  a  disgraceftil  one  of  its  kind  it  is.  When  the 
French  that  year  plundered  the  vHlage  of  Zwammerdam,  in  Hol- 
land, fhey  carried  olFa  girlof  silt  years  oM,  and  as  she  was  evidently 
of  good  e:A^raction,  she  'was  soM  from  one  to  another  as  a  market- 
oble  odHimodity,  and  purchased  at  litst  at  Utrecht  for  six  hundred 
^eiders^  by  a  person  who  became  so  fond  of  her  as  vefy  unwil- 
un^ly  to  resign  her  to  her  father  when  she  was  discovered,  upon 
•repayment  of  that  sum.  Were  such  things  tolerated,  war  wpnid 
be  more  frightful  than  it  is.  In  BayaM's  age  the  adventurer 
looked  to  making  prisoners  as  the  best  chance  in  tlie  lottery  of 
a  military  life.  How  Bayard  himself,  who  gave  up  with  charac- 
teristic Ib^nty  all  ^ch  prizes  of  this  kind  as  ^rtune  threw  in  his 
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wayf  wa6  enabled  to  support  the  appenraoce  which,  bit  imd#»  .alid 
the  liberal  e:&penditure  in  which  he  indulged^  i»  not  eigpki^i^  by 
his  biographer.  We  hear  of  the  presents  which  .he  rec^iv^  firom 
the  king,  or  his  immediate  commander ;  but  he  is  always  repre- 
sented as  giving  as  largely  as  he  received,  and  these^eyen  n  he 
had  kept  them  wholly  to  hi^iself,  could  not  hav^  sufficed.  .  Ibe- 
sources,  however,  he  must  have  had^  and  ample  on#s%  Periiaps 
,  the  abbot  of  Esnay  had  forgiven  huQ,  and  become  proud  of  a 
nephew  who  was  doing  honour  to  the  family;  perhaps  the  Bishop 
of  Grenoble  assisted  him.  All  that  appears  in  his  meptoirs  is 
that  at  all  times  he  wanted  money  as  little  as  he  cared  fqr.it. . 

This  disposition  was  shown  with  circumstances^  of  pjecultar 
generosity  when  he  intercepted  a  money-chaincer  and  lus  man, 
each  with  a  great  pouch  full  of  money  behind  pirn,  on  their  way 
to  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  with  an  escort  of  hors^.  The  .prize  con- 
sisted of  15,000  ducats.  The  law  of  distribution  in  atUch  cases 
seems  not  to  have  been  clearly  understood :  there  were  twQ  roads 
which  the  money-changer  might  have  tak^ :  Bayard  occupied  the 
one  by  which  he  happened  to  come,  arid  sent  a  certain  Tardieu  of 
his  company  to  occupy  the  other;  and  when  Tardieu  claimed  his 
share  as  having  been  of  the  under-taking  ( de  Ventreprnise )  Bayard, 
with  a  smile,  denied  his  claim,  as  he  had  not  been  at  t^e  Uijcing 
(de  la  prinse ).  Tardieu  grew  warm,  and  complained  to  the  com- 
mander; the  opinions  of  all  the  captain^  were  taken,  and  the  deci- 
sion, contrary  to  what,  might  have  been  expected,  was,  that  Tar- 
dieu had  no  right  to  share.  This  officer,  who  was  as  light  in  heart 
as  in  pocket,  bore  the  decision  with  good  humour,  and  swearing 
.  by  d>e  blood  of  St.  George  that  he  was  an  unlucky  fellow,  said 
merrily  to  the  Good  Knight,  Pardieu,  it's  all  one,  for  you  will  have 
to  maintain  me  as  long  as  we  tarry  in  this  land.  Bayard  displayed 
the  ducats  before  Tardieu,  and  asked  him  if  tl^y  were  not  pretty 
things.  The  Loyal  Servant  wrongs  him  on  this  occasion  by 
ascribing  to  him  tfie  unworthy  motive  of  wishing  to  mortify  bis 
comrade,  whereas  it  was  evident  that  no  such  thought  could  h^ve 
been  entertained  by  him  at  the  moment;  for  upon  Tardieu  s 
reply,  that  half  that  sum  would  make  him  rich  for  life.  Bayard 
immediately  gave  him  the  half.  The  astonished  officer  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  with  tears  of  joy  exclaimed,  My  master,  and  my 
friend,  what  return  can  I  ever  inake!  This  bounty,  it  is  added, 
was  well  bestowed.  Tardieu  did  not  squander  the  large  sum  of 
which  he  became  thus  possessed,  and  in  consequence  was  enabled 
on  his  return  to  France  to  obtain  an  heiress  for  wife,  with  3,000 
livres  a  year.  The  other  half  the  Good  Knight,  *  with  heart  as 
pure  as  a  pearl,'  distributed  among  all  tlie  soldiers  of  his  garrison, 
to  each  according  to  bis  quality,  without  reserving  a  single  denier 
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for  himself;  and  he  set  the  money-changer  and  bis  servant  free 
without  requiring  any  ransom,  and  \vithout  taking  from  him  rings 
and  money  to  the  amount  of  some  50Q  ducats  more,  which  he  had 
about  his  person. 

When  Lewis  undertook  the  expedition  to  Genoa,  to  relieve  his 
party  in  that  city,  who  in  the  profane  language  of  Jean  Marot 
vifete  atteudamt  le  Mmiasde  Franct,  Bayard  was  one  of  the  king's 
equerries,  holding  diat  appointment  till  some  company  of  gen« 
dams  should  be  vacant.  At  tlmt  time  be  was  suffering  under 
the*same  ague  which  was  upon  him  wIku  he  performed  the  com- 
bat wiik  Sotomayor,  and  which  continued  upon  him  seven  years ; 
he  had  also  an  ulcer  in  the  arm,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  from  a 
pike  vrfiich  had  been  ill-treated.  In  those  days,  when  men  reeo« 
vered  from  diseases  or  wounds,  it  was  by  the  remedial  power  of 
nature,  not  by  the  skill  of  the  physicians  or  surgeons.  Though^ 
however,  in  such  ill  condition  for  service,  he  tibought  it  disho- 
Hourable  to  remain  at  Lyons  when  the  king  was  in  the  fields 
crost  the  mountains  with  him,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign. 

•  The  League  of  Cambray  foHowed^  and  the  expedition  agaihst 
the  Venetians.  On  this  occasion  the  king  gave  him  a  com- 
pany, but  told  him  that  his  lieutenant  must  lead  his  gendarms, 
for  he  mshed  him  to  have  the  chatge  of  the  infantry.  Bayard 
asked  what  number  of  foot  he  was  to  command,  and  the  king 
said,  a  thousand;  no  man  bad  nK>re.  Sire,  replied  the  Good 
Knight,  they  ai*e  too  many  for  my  «kill;  I  beseech  you  let  me 
have  but  five  hundred,  and  I  will  toke  cave  to  chuse  such  as  shall 
do  you  service.  Even  this,  methinks,  is  a  hea\^  charge  for  one 
that  would  do  his  duty.  He  is  mentioned  m  Jean  Marots* 
Vot^ge  de  Vemse  as  commanding  thia  number,  but  he  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  three  words  which  comprize  his  name,  and  the 
amount  of  his  company ; — had  it  suited  the  verse  we  might  have 
bec«  informed  what  was  the  character  of  his  people, — it  is  to  be 
hoped,  fctf  Bayard's  stake,  that  they  were  better  dian  those  with 
whom  the  poet  has  classed  them,  some  of  whom  he  describes  to 
be  gentle  as  cats,  humane  as  leopards,  honest  millers,  having 
^ngers  as  adhesive  as  glue,  and  being  imocent  ^s  Judas  Jscariot, 


Qu)  yH  adpnc  nistrejs  aventurieni 
Testes  lever,  courir  aqx  aroiurierS) 
C'estoit  plaisir,  car  chascun  d'eulx  bien  cuydQ 
En  c^uy  an  tous  estre  tresoriers. 
Dit  le  Picar4,  *  phis  Dim  dies  usuriers 
Me  rempliront  me  borche  qui  est  vuide* 
'  Par  Sainct  Miguel  se  Dieu  nous  est  en  ayde 
Dit  le  Norruant,     reviendrajf  grant  mestre^ 
'  Bo  cap  de  bieu,  non  sapi  que^  bol  e^re,' 
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Repond  adonc  Arnoton  de  Gascongne, 
^Maissipodysur'^uelqucmglammnmetire,' 
S'U  iCa  dueat^^f  et  J^t  U  mo»ge.ou  prestre, 
J'  ou  le  hattrai^  comme  ting  hillain  ihrogne. 

Such  were  the  bopeB  with  which  the  French  soWiery  entered 
upon  diis  warK&nd  the  motive*  of  the  monarch  were  of  th»  same 
kind  ;  the  tiifibrenoe  was  ontyHke  that  between  Alexander  and 
the  pirate: — the  men  fought  for  plunder,  the  king  for  c<»iquest, 
and  neither  one  nor  the  other  cared  how  unjustly  the  enterpnze 
was  undertaken,  nor  with  what  inhumanitj  it  was  pursued.  The 
l^oyal  Servant  relates  jestingly^  that  when  his  countrymen  stormed 
the  castle  of  Caravaggio,  some  countrymen  were  taken  prisoners 
there,  and  they  tried  *  whether  their  necks  were  strong  enow^  to 
carry  away  a  battlement;*  so  little  bad  he  caught  of  Bayard's 
spirit,  loving  and  revering  him  as  he  dki.  He  says,  indeed,  im« 
mediately  after,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  great  piece  of  cruelty, 
to  hang  a  proveditore  and  his  son,  taken  at  Peschiera,  when  they 
would  have  paid  a  noble  ransom ;  and  that  the  brave  gentleman 
Le  Lorrain,  to  whom  they  had  yielded,  pleaded  warmly  in  their 
behalf  with  the  grand  master,  but  in  vain.  The  wealth  of  the 
sufierers  made  the  difference  in  his  feelings.  Four  things,  Jean 
Marot  says,  ought  to  be  spared  in  war 

*  Pr€9tre,  Hermit,  Paige,  et  feminin  genre,* 

This  rule  was  not  always  observed,  and  of  the  four  classes,  the 
priests  stood  the  best  chante,  and  the  women  the  worit.  l^e 
cruelty,  indeed,  with  which  w^f  was  often  carried  on  in  the  age  of 
chivalry  might  almost  shock  belief,  but  it  is  attested  both  by  history 
^nd  romance.  The  bi^st  knights  of  the  Rouiid  Table  are  repre* 
sented  as^  executing  barbarities  iVom  which,  in  our  d^s,  an 
Englfdh  hangman  would  rtvolt.  In  the  wars  between  the  F rendi 
aild  English  in  France,  after  the  death  of  Edward  III.  the 
Etigliish  party  at  Be^uvois  kept  a  pit  burning,  which  they  catted 
VEftfer,  and  into  which  they  threw  those  prisoners  alive  who 
could  not  produce  the  ransOm  which  they  required*  The  place 
was  taken  by  the  Diic  de  Bourbon,  and  these  wretches  were 
rightly  cast  into  Ae  "^same  pit  themselves.  The  duke's  own  people 
vied  Svith  them  in  atrocity;  for  when  they  took  La  Brugere,  they 
$lew  the  captain  and  delivered  all  the  rest  of  the  English  to 
the  populace, — qui  en  J'eirent  de  grosses  charbdnneis, — us^  them 
as  the  North  American  savages  dp  their  pi-isoncrs  !  When 
such  practices  could  not  only  pass  unpunished  by  commanders 
^nd  sovereigns,  but  be  recorded  in  history  rather  as  a  matter  of 
(jxultation  than  for  reproach,  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Butchur  was  as  fitly  bestowed  upon  a  chief  in  real  life, 
as  that  of  sans  pitie  xxpm  ilxQ  well  known  knight  in  romance. 
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Nor  can  the  strength  and  beauty  of  a  charader  like  Bayard's  be 
properly  appreciated  unless  we  take  into  coaisideratioD  the  bru- 
talizing influences  veith  which  he  was  sursounded. 

The  Good  Kuight  appears  next  at  the  siege  of  Padua,  after  it 
had  been  recovered  by  a  successful  stratagent  of  the  Venetians,  to. 
whom  the  Loyal  Servant  renders  this  jus tice«  (and  full  ^ightmust 
be  allowed  to  euch  testimony^)  '  that  never  were  there  in  this  wQr4d 
minsters  more  beloved  by  their  subjects  than  tbej  hjive  ^yc^r  beeo^ 
entirely  on  account. of  tfa^  equal  jiustice  they  administer  an^ongst 
them.'  The  willing  return  of  the  Paduans  to  their  former  allegi- 
ance was  styled  H  revolt,  and  when  the  King  of  France  sent  the- 
Lord  of  La  Palisse  with  four  hundfed  of  the  best  gendarmes  in 
Italy  to  assist  the  Emperor  in  re-conquering  it,  Bayard  gladly 
accepted  that  lord's  invitation  to  accompany  him.  '  He  had  then 
but  thirty  gendarmes  under  him,  but  of  that  number  twenty-live  de- 
served to  be  captains  over  an  hundred.'  The  army  which  Maximi-. 
lian  assembled  for  the  siege  was  so  powea*ful  bpth  ii^  nu^nber  and 
in  means,  tliat  the  Loyal  Servant  says,  if  his  Sontm  biii44pne  their 
duty,  they  would  have  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  It 
was  .long  since  a  siege  had  been  undertaken  «o  arduous  in  itself,' 
and  so  momentous  in  its  immediate  consequence.  For  on  the 
conquering  or  maintaining  this  great  city,  says  Guiceiardini,  de-* 
pended  not  only  the  establishing  x)r  the  weakening  the  empire 
of  the  GetmansMn  Italy,  but  also  the  fate  of  the  very  city  of 
Venice.  For  if  Padua  were  kept,  that  republic,  abounding  with 
wealth,  at  unity  in  itself,  having  able  statesmen,  and  being  subject- 
to  no  such  variations  as  the  affairs  of  princes  are,  might  hope- 
soon  to  recover  great  part  of  its  dominions ;  and  with  the  more 
reason,  because  most  of  their  subjects  who  had  desired  change 
not  finding  the  issue  ansvs^rafole  to  their  expectation,  and  knowing 
now  by  experience  the  difference  between  the  moderate  goveni- 
ment  of  the  Venetians  and  that  of  the  Germans,  and  moreover 
being  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  trouble  and  injuries  of  war, 
began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  their  old  masters.'  But  if  Padua 
were  lost,  Venice  could  have  no  hope  to  maintain  itself  either 
against  the  confederates  on  one  hand,  or  the  Turks  on  the  other«' 
Eveiy  effort  therefore  was  made  by  tlje  Venetians  for  fortifying, 
manning,  and  providing  this  important  city,  and  the  flower  of 
their  population  vt^unteered  for  a  service  upon  the  issue  of  which 
the  fate  of  the  republic  depended.  The  force  which  they  collected^ 
there  consisted,  according  to  Bembo,of  14,000  infantry,  600  gen-- 
darmes,  700  Albanians,  and  500  horsemen  armed  with  cross- 
bows. The  allied  force  is  stated  by  Guiceiardini  at  32,000  in- 
fantry, and  somewhat  more  than  1,000  cavalry;  and  as  the  Loyal 
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Servant  estimates  them  at  100,000,  it  may  certaiiily  be  inferred 
that  this  statement  is  not  above  its  real  amounts 

The  artillery  of  the  besiegers  was  *  no  less  terrible  for  die 
quantity  than  the  quality.'  Apparato  stupendo^  the  Italian  his- 
torian calls  it;  and  well  he  mi^t,  for  even  in  these  days  such  a 
train  might  be  thought  tremendous. 

'  it  is  ^tthig  that  I  give  a  description  of  it/  says  the  Loyal  Servant; 
'  he  had  six  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  on  wheels,  the  least  whereof 
was  a  falcon  $  and  six  large  biHsd  bombards,  which  were  uoi  capi^ 
being  drawn  on  carriages,  bnt  were  conveyed  abng  emh  ea  a  stxong  cacty 
and  laden  with  engines.  When  to  be  emf^oyed  for  the  pwpose  d[  bat^ 
tering,  they  were  let  down  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  with  ati  ei^ine, 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  was  raised  a  little,  and  a  large  Ic^  of  wood  placed 
nndemeath,  and  a  huge  target  fence  was  erected  behind  for  fear  of  its 
recoil.  These  pieces  discharged  stone  bullets,  for  metal  ones  could  not 
have  been  carried,  and  they  could  only  be  fired  four  times  a  day  at  the 
very  utmost !  Tliere  was  great  difficulty  in  bringing  up  so  large  a  tram, 
means  of  conveyance  for  only  half  of  it  could  be  found,  and  thus  the 
movements  were  delayed,  part  of  the  army  remaining  to  guard  the  guns 
which  could  not  be  sent  forward  till  the  carriages  returned  frar  them/ 
'  The  Emperor  got  up  betimes,  and  made  his  army  march  forth wiUi,  nor 
would  he  pitch  his  tent  till  two  or  three  houi:9  past  noon,  which  at  that, 
time  of  year  was  not  the  way  tp  refresh  nien  at  arms  with  their  helmets, 
on/ 

Maximilian  is  indeed  de^cribod  as,  performing  *  a  wonderful 
diligence'  at  this  time,  ^  being  invincible  in  mind,  and  of  ,a  body 
hardened  with  pain  and  travels/  So  that  he  was '  running  through 
all  places  day.  and  night,  and  present  in  9II  actions.'  Nevertheless 
the  planting  such  an  artillery  '  could  aot  be  accomplished  but  with 
longness  of  time  and  great  difficulty,  as  .well  for  the  great  quantity 
and  intolerable  greatness  of  some  of  them*  as  also  for  that  the 
whole  camp  and  specially  those  places  where  they  sought  to 
plant  them>  were  continually  beaten  and  distressed  with  the  artil- 
leries of  the  town/ 

Though  Maximilian  was  too  poor  to  pay  even  his  own  ordinary 
bands,  yet  his  character  for  liberality  and  kindness  to  the  soldiers 
brought  adventurers  to  serve  him  daily  from  all  parts,  allured 
moreover,  as  they  M^ere,  by  tbe  hope  of  sacking  Padua.  The 
preparations  for  defence  were  upon  a  scale  commensurate  to  the 
danger ;  t^e  peasantry,  being  regularly  paid,  wrought  with  alacrity, 
every  part  of  the  works  was.  str.engthened^  every  bastion  which 
they  thought  it  likely  the  besiegers  might  win  was  mined. — A 
palisade  was  formed  within  tlie  walls  round  their  whole  circle, 
and  the  intermediate  space,  which  was  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  filled  with  earth. 

*  This  fortification,  no  less  wonderful  in  eflfect  than  for  labour  and 
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travail  uiestim^e,  did  not  yet  satisfy  those  to  whom  the  defence  of  .that 
city  was  committed,  but  the  wall  being  in  this  sort  fortffied  awl  re- 
dottbled^  they  cast  a  trench  of  sixteen  fathom  in  breadth  and  as  many  in 
depths  which  drawing  narrower  in  the  bottom,  and  standing  thick  with 
murdering  houses  and  little  towers  full  of  shot,  seemed  impossible  to  be 
forced,  and  their  fortifications  were  made  with  hollow  vaults  and  caves, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  bastillions,  having  conveyances  to  be 
overthrown  by  fire  when  they  would.  And  yet  to  be  further  prepared 
for  all  occasions,  they  raised  behind  the  trench  a  rampier  of  the  same  or 
greater  largeness,  which  stretched  out  as  far  as  the  circuit  oi  the  town, 
exce{)t  in  certain  ccmiers  and  places^  wherein  they  knew  it  was  impos- 
sible to  plant  artillery ;  and  before  the  rampart  they  cast  a  parapet  of 
seven  fathom,  which  was  a  defimce  to  those  that  fought  upon  the  ram- 
pier, that  they  could  not  be  stricken  with  the  batteries  of  the  enemy/* 

The  city  was  abundantly  victualled,  the  people  of  the  country 
round  being  as  desirous  to  preserve  their  stores  from  the  enemy 
by  bringing  them  in,  as  the  Magistrate  and  the  Venetians  were  to 
have  the  places  well  stored.  Yet  there  was  in  the  camp  a  won- 
derful abundance  also, '  every  house  and  place  being  plentifully 
fiiraished,  for  that  neither  the  fear  of  the  peasants,  nor  the  careful 
diligence  of  the  Venetians,  nor  the  infinite  harms  of  the  soldiers 
oa  both  sides,  could  waste  or  drain  up  the  great  plenty  of  that 
most  fruitful  and  fertile  country.'  The  Loyal  Servant  also  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  that  though  the  camp  es^tended  on  all 
sides  over  more  than  four  miles  of  territory,  yet  tne  foragers  never 
had  to  go  farther  than  six  miles  in  the  country  to  procure  plenty 
of  hay^  com,  oats,  meat,  poultry,  wine,  and  other  necessaries  both 
for  men  and  horses;  and  this  during  two  naonths.  *  So  great 
abuiidMice  was  there,  that  when  the  siege  was  raised,  the  enemy 
burnt  one  hundred  thousand  ducats  worth  of  victuals  which  they 
had  provided  in  the  expectation  that  it  would,  have  continued 
lo^er.'    C^est^m  incident,  he  adds;  venons  (i  la  matihe. 

Before  die  besiegers  could  take  up  their  ground  there  were 
four  barricades  to  be  won  upon  the  Vicenza  road,  two  hundred 
paces  from  one  another,  aud  which,  on  account  of  die  ditches  on 
each  side  the  road,  could  onl^  be  attacked  in  front.  The  charge 
of  winning  them  was  entrusted  to  Bayard.  He  got  possession 
of  the  first,  the  enemy  falling  back  upon  the  second.  '  If  there 
was  good  fighting  at  the  fiirst  barrier,  at  this  there  was  still 
better.'  A  body  of  peasants  were  brought  up  who  had  been 
trained  as  pioneers,  and  after  a  good  half-hour's  assault  this  was 
carried  also,  and  the  defendants  were  pursued  so  closely  and  with 
such  effect,  that  instead  of  making  a  stand  at  the  third  barrier, 
they  betook  themselves  at  once  to  the  last.    This  was  defended 

*  This  is  Guiccjai-dini's  account  of  the  preparations  for  defence,  in  the  words  of  hia 
good  old  trtiittlator  Geffray  Fenlon. 
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by  r,00()  or  1,200  men,  with' three  or  four  Fakonets,  itnd  if  vm 
but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  city  bulwarks.  There  they  mftde  a 
resolute  stand,  and  the  conflict  continued  for  about  an  h6ur,v^tth 
pikes  and  arquebusses.  The  Good  Knight  grew  impatient,  and 
said  to  his  companions.  Sirs,  these  people  detain  us  too  long,  let 
us  alight  and  press  forward  to  the  barrier !  Some  thirty  or  forty 
gendarmes  immediately  dismounted,  and  raising  their  visors  and 
couching  their  lances  pushed  on  to  the  barricado*  The  Prince  of 
Anhalt  was  one  of  this  brave  party,  and  Great  John  of  Picardy 
was  another,  a  person  in  name  and  stature,  and  probably  Enough 
in  his  propensities,  like  Little  John  of  Sherwood,  though  not  of 
equal  celebritj^,  because  he  had  no  ballad  writer  who  should 
'  him  iitiniortal  tnake 
Witii  verses  dipt  in  dew  of  Castaly'— 

all  that  is  known  of  Great  John  being  this  incidental  mentiott 
of  his  name  by  the  Loyal  Servant*  These  brave  companions 
faisoient  raige.  But  the  defendants  were  continually  reinforced 
by  fresh  men  from  the  city;  and  Bayard/ seeing  this,  exclaimed, 
they  will  keep  us  here  these  six  years  at  this  rate,  sound,  trumpet  I 
and  every  one  follow  me !  Then  like  a  lion  robbed  of  hi$  whelps— 
(for  it  is  of  a  lion-father  that  the  chronicler  8peak6)-*^he  led  on  so 
fierce  an  assault,  diat  the  Venetians  retired  a  pike's  length  from 
the  barricade.  On,  comrades,  he  cried,  they  are  ours !  and,  leaping 
the  barricade,  was  gallantly  followed,  and  not  less  perilously  re* 
ceived  J  bnt  the  sight  of  his  danger  excited  the  French,  and  he 
was  speedily  supported  in  such  strength,  that  he  remained  ntaster 
of  the  groUnd.  '  Thus  were  the  bamcades  before  Padua  wort  at 
mid-day,  whereby  the  French,  horse  as  well  as  foot,  acquired  great 
honour,  above  all  the  Good  Knight,  to  whom  the  glory  was  uni- 
v^sally  ascribed.' 

There  was  little  other  glory  won  by  the  besiegers;  for  noCwilli- 
standmg  their  great  force,  they  never  compelled  the  Albanians  to 
retire  from  the  suburbs  into  the  town,  and  were  continually 
harassed  by  the  enemy's  light  horse.  Their  artillery  kept  up 
*  the  most  impetuous  and  terrible'  battery  that  had  ever  been 
witnessed  in  diose  days, '  by  their  incredible  hugeness  and  un* 
measurable  quantity  of  powder  that  was  used,  piercing  through 
the- ramparts,  beating  down  the  houses  that  were  near  the  wall, 
and  in  many  places  the  wall  itself.  '  Above  twenty  thousand  shot 
were  fired  against  the  city,  and  they  were  returned  two-fold/ 
The  huge  battering  pieces,  unwieldy  as  they  were,  were  tremea* 
dously  efficient  when  they  were  brought  to  bear;  notwith-^ 
standing  the  prodigious  labour  with  which  the  walls  had  been 
strengthened,  three  breaches  were  made,  and  by  the  ninth  day 
formed  into  one,  which  was  wide  enough  to  have  admitted  a  thou^ 
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sand  tnen  abreast,  being  little  less  than  half  a  mile  in  extent 
But  the  report  of  the  preparations  \vhich  were  made  for  defence 
.within  the  walls,  convinced  the  Loyal  Servant  that  if  five  Kundred 
thousand  men  had  attempted  to  storm  tlie  town,  it  would  have 
be^  in  vain.  Some  prisoners,  whom  the  Venetian  commander 
rdeasedi  advertised  the  French  of  this  terrible  danger,  and  brought 
IBeissage  well  designed  for  exciting  a  jealous  feeling  between  the 
French  and  the  ImperiaUstsrfor  the  governor  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  King  of  France  and  the  Seignory  of  Venice  would  return 
to  their  former  state  of  amity,  and  affirmed  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
f  r^hch^  he  would  dally,  and  in  less  than  four^and-tWent^  hourii 
compel  the  Emperor  to  raise  the  siege  disgracefully.  Maxunilian, 
when  he  surveyed  the  breach  after  it  had  been  open  three  days,  took 
shame  to  himself  for  not  having  assaulted  it.  Accordingly  he  wrote 
to  the  French  commander,  the  Lord  of  La  Palisse,  saying,  the 
breach  was  more  than  sufficient  for  such  as  would  do  their  duty, 
•and  requesting  that  the  French  gendarmes  would  be  ready  to  make 
(the  assault  in  company  with  the  German  foot,  about  noon,  when 
they  should  hear  the  gjreslt.drum  sound.  La  Palisse  expressed  his 
surprize  that  the  Emperor  hac}  not  sent  for  him  and  his  companions 
to  consult  upon  the  matter.  However,  he  said^  he  virould  call  his 
countrymen  together,  and  show  them  (he  letter,  not  doubting  that 
they  would  all  yield  obedience  to  what  the  Emperor  vvas  pleased 
to  conunand.  When  the  captains  were  assembled^  La  Palisse  said 
jestingly  to  them.  Sirs,  it  is  fit  we  dine^  for  I  hfltVe  something  to 
.tell  you„  which  if  you  heard  it  befwe-hand,  might  perhaps  prevent 
you  from  making  good  cheer.  A  better  specimen  of  the  Loyal 
Servant's  manner  of  narration  cannot  be  given  than  what  follows 
in  this  place : 

'  These  words  were  spoken  in  jest,  for  he  knew  his  companions  well, 
at^'d  tihiat  not  one  among  them  but  was  a  second  Heetor,  nay  Orlando ; 
^paiticnlarly  the  good  Knight,  who  was  never  in  his  life  overcome  by 
aught  he  either  saw  or  heard. 

'^During  dinner  they  did  nothing  but  break  jests  on  brie  atiothef . 
The  Lord  of  la  Palisse  ever  bent  his  raillery  upon  the  Lord  of  Humh^r^ 
ccnkrt,  who  paid  him  back  in  his  own  coin,  with  all  hohodrabb  add  plea- 
saht  speeches.  I  believe  the  names  of  the  French  captains  assetiibled 
'theire  have  been  mentioned  already  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  could  not  have  furnished  as  many  like  unto  then). 
After  dinner  sdl  were  ordered  to  quit  the  apartment  except  the  c^tains  5 
to  them  the  Lord  of  la  Palisse  communicated  the  Emperor's  letter,  which 
-was  read  twice  over,  in  order  to  the  better  understanding  thereof.  This 
done,  each  looked  laughing  at  the  other,  to  see  who  would  begin  to  speak 
first.  So  the  Lord  of  Humbercourt  said,-  addressing  himself  to  the  Lot  A 
bjf  b  Palisse :  "  There  needs  not  so  much  pomlering)  my  Lord  5  sefid 
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word  to  the  Emperor  that  we  are  all  in  readiness.  I  begin  tp  tire  of  the 
cpnntry,  for  the  nights  are  cold,  and  moreover  good  wines  are  about  to 
fsil  us."    Whereat  every  one  laughed. 

'  There  was  none  of  .)^e  captains  that  did  not  speak  before  the  good 
Knight,  and  all  agreed  to  the  Lord  of  Humbercourt's  proposal.  The 
Lord  of  la  Palisse  looked  at  him,  and  perceived  that  he  pretended  to  be 
picking  his  teeth,  as  though  he  had  not  heard  what  his  companions  had 
proposed.  So  he  said  smiling :  "  Ha  \  you  Hercules  of  France,  what 
say  you  to  the  matter?  This  is  no  time  tapick  teeth:  the  Emperor 
must  have  our  answer  forthwith." 

*  The  good  Knight,  who  had  ever  a  habit  of  jesting,  replied  pleasantly : 

If  we  are  to  believe  my  Lord  of  Humbercourt,  we  have  nothing  tp  do 
,but  to  proceed,  .one  and  all  of  us,  straight  to  the  breach.  Yet,  as.  I  con- 
ceive it  sorry  pastime  for  gendarms  to  go  afoot,  I  would  willingly  be  ex- 
cused. However,  since  I  needs  must  deliver  my  opinion,  you  shall  have 
it.  The  Emperor  commands  in  his  letter  that  you  should  make  all  the 
French  gentlemen  go  on  foot  to  the  assault,  together  with  his  lansquenets, 
For  my  particular,  though  I  am  not  possessed  of  much  wealth,  yet  I  am 
a  gentleman.  All  of  you  are  great  lords  and  of  great  families..  So  are 
ipany  of  our  gendarms.  Does  the  Emperor  deem  it  a  fitting  thing  to 
place  such  a  number  of  noble  persons  in  risk  and  jeopardy  along  with 
foot-soldiers,  whereof  one  is  a  shoe-maker,  another  a  baker,  another  a 
blacksmith,  mechanics  who  are  not  30  chary  of  their  honour  as  men  of 
bi^  degree  ?  Ther^  is  something  unseemly  in  this  arrangement^  sav|ng 
his  grace.  My  advice  is,  that  you,  my  Lord/'  pursued  he,  addressing  la 
Palisse,  should  return  the  Emperor  the  following  reply :  namely,  that 
you  have  assembled  your  captains  agreeably  to  his  desire,  and  that  £hey 
are  determined  to  execute  his  orders,  according  as  they  were  instructed 
by  the  King,  their  master.  He  knows  well  that  the  King  of  France 
admits  none  but  persons  of  gentle  birth  into  the  number  of  his  ordinary 
men  of  arms.  To  put  such  among  footsoldiers,  who  are  of  low  rank, 
would  be  treating  them  with  too  great  a  want  of  consideration.  But 
there  arcs  ipany  counts,  lords,  and  gentlemen  of  Germany  let  hira  oider 
tb^  to  go  on  foot,  with  the  gendarms  of  France,  who,  in  that  case,  will 
readily  shew  the  w^y.  His  lansquenets  may  follow,  if  the  enterprise 
afford  a  prospect  of  success.*'  When  the  good  Knight  had  uttered  his 
.sentiments  they  were  combated  by  no  one,  but  were  accounted  just  and 
.rea$onable.  So  this  reply  was  returned  to  the  Emperor,  who  thought  it 
4  pr^r  one,  and  forthwith  had  his  drums  and  trumpets  hastily 
8$Ainded  to  call  together  his  retinue,  which  contained  all  the  princes, 
b^rds,  and  csmtains  of  Germany,  Burgundy,  and  Hainaulti  Being  met, 
they  were  in/ormed  by  the  Emperor  how  he  had  resolved  upon  assaulting 
the  town  within  an  hour,  and  had  communicated  this  his  intention  to  the 
French  gentlemen,  who  were  ready  enough  to  do  their  parts  in  the  uH" 
dertaking :  but  had  besought  him  Uiat  the  gentlemen  of  Germany  might 
go  along  with  them,  in  which  case  they  would  willingly  lead  the  way. 

WherefJpr^,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  I  entreat  you  to  accompany  them 
Dn  foot.    And  J  hope,  with  God's  aid,  we  shall  vanquish  our  enemies  in 
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ihe  fir»t  ftfiSfuilt."  As  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  done  speaking,  there 
sdddenl]r  arose  a  strange  and  marvellous  commotion  among  his  Germans, 
which  continued  for  half  an  hour  ere  it  could  be  allayed.  Then  one 
i4)pointed  to  answer  for  all  declared  that  they  were  not  fit  persons  to  go 
on  foot,  or  be  sent  to  a  breach ;  and  that  it  was  their  place  to  fight  on 
horseback  like  gentlemen/ — ^vol.  i.  p.  220 — 223. 

A  rumour  had  gone  through  the  camp  that  the  assault  was  to 
be  rnade^  Lors  eussiez  veu  urie  chose  merveilleuse,  for  the  priests 
were  retained  by  sums  of  gold  to  hear  confession,  because  every 
one  wished  to  put  himself  in  a  good  state.  And  many  gendarmes 
gave  them  their  purses  to  keep,  by  reason  whereof,  the  Loyal 
Servant  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  messieurs  the  priests 
would  not  have  been  displeased  if  they,  with  whose  money  diey 
were  entrusted,  had  fallen  in  the  assault.  The  refusal  of  the  Ger- 
man gentry  to  fight  on  foot  deprived  them  of  this  pleasant  expec- 
tancy ;  for  in  consequence  of  that  refusal  the  attempt  was  not 
made,  and  the  Emperor  retired  from  the  siege  that  night*  This, 
however,  is  not  consistent  with  Guicciardini's  account :  that  histo- 
rian says,  that  the  whole  army  approached  to  storm  the  breach, 
but  the  ditch  within  was  filled  with  water,  and  the  Emperor 
therefore  would  not  expose  his  men  to  so  manifest  a  danger. 
The  next  day,  he  says,  the  water  had  abated ;  and  an  assault  was 
made,  without  success,  upon  a  bastillion  by  the  gate  of  Coda- 
longa,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  possession.  After 
battering  it  for  two  days,  it  was  stormed  by  the  German  and 
Spanish  infantry,  supported  by  some  dismounted  gendarmes; 
but  when  they  sought  to  follow  up  their  success,  the  ditch  was  so 
well  defended,  not  with  artillery  alone,  but  with  stones  and  wildfire, 
that  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  the  army,  which 
was  drawn  up  to  assail  the  breach  as  soon  as  this  point  should  be 
taken,  retired  in  utter  despair.  The  besiegers  were,  in  fact,  a 
disorderly  train,  upon  the  greater  part  of  whom  no  reliance  was 
to  be  placed.  They  were  brought  together  by  the  hope  of  plun- 
der, and  the  rufiSan  who  had  enriched  himself  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  to  secure  his  booty.  '  Not  a  day  passed  but  three  or 
four  hundred  Lansquenets  stole  away  into  Germany,  carrying  off 
cows,  oxen,  beds,  com,  raw  silk  for  spinning,  and  other  useful 
articles,  so  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  raduans,  as  well  in 
moveables,  as  in  houses  and  palaces  burnt  and  destroyed, 
amounted  to  two  millions  of  crowns.'  When  the  siege  was  raised, 
the  Lansquenets  set  fire  to  all  their  lodgings,  and  to  every  thing 
they  past  by.  Bayard  left  a  party  of  gendarraea  to  protect  the 
house  in  which  he  had  lodged,  from  these  ruffians,  for  *  of  a  truth 
such  incendiaries  were  little  to  his  liking/    For  nearly  two  cett- 
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turies  after  the  Good  Knight's  time,  there  usually  appears,  fts^  an 
accompaniment  to  an  army,  in  those  prints  with  which  books  of 
military  history  were  embellished,  a  gallows,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three,  always  well  hung.  The  provost  marshal's  was  no  sine- 
cure office  in  those  days. 

During  the  siege,  and  indeed  whenever  opportunities  could  be 
found  or  made,  iBayard  distinguished  himself  by  many  perilous 
enterprizes,  in  which  he  was  beholden  sometimes  for  success  and 
sometimes  for  deliverance  or  escape,  as  much  to  his  own  personal 
prowess  and  the  strong  attachment  of  his  comrades^  as  to  his  well- 
concerted  plans.  As  a  soldier  indeed  the  Good  Knight  was  better 
fitted  for  the  time  of  Du  Guesclin  and  the  Black  Prince,  than 
for  the  age  of  Italian  politicians  and  Swiss  mercenaries.  His 
mind  in  this  respect  was  retrospective  rather  than  anticipant 
Congenial  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  to  his  natural  disposition; 
it  had  been  fostered  in  him  by  education  and  family  pride  of  the 
best  and  worthiest  kind ;  and  he  regarded  sorrowfully  that  change 
in  the  system  of  war  which  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  then  rapidly 
producing,  plainly  foreseeing  that  the  chivalrous  character  must  in 
consequence  soon  become  extinct.  The  time  was  fresh  in  re- 
membrance when  the  presence  of  a  single  knight  was  felt  to  bes 
of  such  importance  as  to  give  the  one  side  an  assurance  of  victory, 
Sttid  impress  upon  the  other  a  forefeeling  which  prepared^ them 
for  defeat.  The  prose  romancers  exaggerate  the  personal  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes,  even  beyond  the  becoming  limits  of  fiction; 
but  as  their  machinery  had  its  foundation  in  popular  belief,  so 
had  this  exaggeration  its  ground  in  the  chivalrous  system  of  war- 
fare. When  J ayme.  King  of  Aragon,  saw  his  son  embark  for  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  the  first  charge  which  he  gave  him  was  to 
pronounce  these  words  veneer  o  nwrir,  three  times  before  he 
entered  into  battle,  and  then  to  lead  on  himself,  with  that  fixed 
.  determination.  The  second  chaise  was  to  see  that  all  his  kni^ts 
^re  ready  before  he  began,  and  if  a  single  one  were  wanting,  to 
wait  for  him, '  that  you  may  have  the  benefit,'  says  the  oM  king, 
'  of  his  advice  and  presence,  and  not  be  the  cause  that  he  receive 
iSbame,  and  be  without  his  part  of  the  glory  of  the  victory.  Many 
a  time  flie  counsel  or  the  prowess  of  a  single  knight  hath  gained 
a  battle.'  *  Villainous  saltpetre'  was  putting  an  end  to  this  per- 
sonal importance,  and  the  invectives  against  this  invention  in  the 
poets  only  express  what  wa?  the  real  feeling  of  those  persons  in 
tiie  higher  ranks  of  society,  who  had  any  of  the  nobler  feelings 
Which  were  called  forth  in  war.  Jean  Marot  complains  of  its 
levelling  efiects,  and  says  that  more  courage  was  r^uired  for 
soldiers  now  than  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
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'  ' '  '  Car.  en  ees  Jours  fCafooknt  pomi  cest  oraige 

De^eu  et  pouldre, 
4ux  fons  d  enjfer  inventee  pour  touldre 
Vie  aux  humains,  plus  que  tonnerre  oufouldre; 
Cil  qu'elle  actaint  se  peult  bien  faire  absouldre, 

Car  s*€n  estfaict. 
Ung  Roy,  ufig  Prince,  ung  Chevalier  de  faict 
Est  aussi-tost  qumjeune  enfant  deffinct 
Contre  son  sort  peu  vault  d'armes  fefakt 

Force  et  vaieur  ; 
Et  croy  que  si  Hector  Jier  bataiUeur, 
Fort  Hercules,  Cesar  grand  debelkur, 
EstoierU  vivans,  auroient  crainte  et  frayeur 

De  tet  tempesteJ 

The  author  of  the  M^moires  de  Tremoille  observes  that  the 
harquebuss  is  a  weapon  which  Christians  ought  not  to  use  in  their 
wars  with  each  other,  but  only  against  infidels ; .  and  Bayard  par- 
took this.feeling  SQ  strongly,  tibat  excellently  gentle  and  humane 
as  he  was  in  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  and  actions,  he  would 
give  no  quarter  to  harquebu9siers. 

Bayard,  who  *  never  grudged  money  if  he  could  learn  what  the 
enemy  were  doii^,'  was  in  general  well  served  by  his  spies,  be-r 
causa  he  pjud  them  well.  And  once  by  their  means  he  laid  a 
9cheme  for  catching  the  Pope,  which  was  so  well  concerted,  that 
his  Holiness  must  inevitably  have  been  taken  if  he  had  not  turned 
tmck  in  consequence  of  a  violent  snow-stoirm ;  yet  the  good  Knight 
was  so  close  upon  him,  that  as  the  Pqpe  was  about  to  enter  the 
castle  of  Saint  Felice,  he  heard  the  French  in  the  town,  and 
leaping  out  of  his  litter,  at  the  alarm,  helped  to  raise  the  draw- 
bri^e  himself,  which  was  wisely  done,  for  had  he  delayed  while 
one  might  say  a  paternoster,  he  would  assuredly  have  been 
snapped/  Such  adventures  gave  a  character  of  romance  in- 
tetett  to  the  wars  of  those  days,  and  in  3uch  things  it  was  that 
Bayard  was  chiefly  tried.  He  used  tq  say  that  a  perfect  knight 
ought  to  possess  three  qualities,  the  attack  of  a  bull-dog,  the 
defence  of  a  wild  boar,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  wolf;  This  ispeech 
niight  have  come  from  the  Clissons  of  history,  or  the  SirTurpins 
pnd  Sir  Breuses  of  romance.  But  Bayard  wa§  a  better  sol^ 
dier  a&  well  as  a  better  man  than  one  whp  should  have  united 
in  himself  all  these  ferine  qualities.  Car  it  fault  torn  lisam 
ceste  Mstoire  sfaichent  qui  ce  ban  chevalier  estoit  un  vray  registre 
des  batailks;  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was  not  more 
llistinguished  for  enterpriring  valour,  than  he  was  in  maturer  life 
for  sage  countel.  One  of  his  maxims  was,  th^t  he  who  n^akes  no 
account  of  his  enemy  is  a  madman.  ' 
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Pope  Julius  had  a  utroQg  desire  to  be  revenged  on  the 
French,  and  at  a  time  when  Bayard  was  at  Ferrara,  with  the 
duke,  sent  one  of  his  agents  to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  duke's 
family,  and  offered  to  make  him  gonfalonier  and  captain-general 
of  the  church,  if  he  would  dismiss  these  allies;  whatever  direction 
they  might  take  he  knew  they  would  be  at  his  mercy,  and  it  was 
his  intention  that  not  ope  of  them  should  escape.  The  duke 
gave  him  hearing,  regaled  him  well,  communicated  his  embassy 
to  Bayard,  and  when  Bayard,  crossing  himself  in  astonishment, 
would  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  Pope  would  he  wicked  enough 
to  accomplish  what  he  intended,  die  duke  proposed  to  buy  over 
the  agent,  and  as  the  Pope  wished  to  perpetrate  a  piece  of  villany, 
act  upon  the  principle  of  like  for  like.  The  conversation  which 
ensu^  may  well  be  genuine  in  the  main,  for  the  duke  reported 
it  to  Bayard,  and  from  him  it  is  likely  that  the  Loyal  Servant 
directly  derived  it.  The  duke  began  with  this  Messer  Augustino 
by  stating  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  folly  in  him  to  trust  the 
Pope,  who  coveted  his  dominions,  and  hated  him  more  than  any 
other  person  in  the  world.  He  then  proceeded  to  state  that  '\% 
would  not  be  easy  to  deceive  the  French,  and  impracticable  to 
turn  thepi  out.  But  he  added,  Messer  Augustino,  die  Pope  vs 
of  a  very  terrible  nature,  exceeding  choleric  and  i^dictive,  ag 
you  well  know,  and  however  he  may  trust  you  now  in  his  secret 
affairs,  he  will  some  day  or  other  play  you  a  shrewd  trkk.  More- 
over, when  he  dies,  what  will  become  of  his  servants?  Another 
pope  will  succeed,  who  will  not  harbour  any  of  them,  and  it  is 
a  very  bad  service  except  for  ecclesiastics.  He  then  offei*ed  to 
reward  him  richly,  if  he  would  do  him  good  service  to  rid  him  of 
his  enemy.  This  precious  agent  of  his  Holiness  struck  abai^in 
immediately,  and  for  £,000  ducats  in  hand,  and  a  promise  of  500 
yearly,  engaged  to  poison  the  Pope  within  eight  days.  This  waci 
so  much  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  that  the  duke 
felt  neither  compunction  in  making  such  a  bargain,  nor  shame  in 
conmiunicating  it  to  Bayard.  Having  found  him  on  the  ramparts; 
the  following  characteristic  scene  ensued. 

'  They  took  one  another  by  the  hand,  and,  as  they  walked  upon  the 
ramparts,  at  a  distance  from  all  others,  the  Duke  begun  to  say :  My  Lord 
Bayard,  it  never  fell  out  but  that  deceivers  were  themselves  deceived  ia 
the  end.  You  have  heard  the  villany  which  the  Pope  would  have  madt 
me  commit  against  you  and  the  French  that  are  here.  And  in  this  in- 
tent he  hath  sent  a  man  of  his  to  me,  as  you  know.  I  have  so  brought 
him  ^ver  to  our  side,  and  changed  his  purpose,  that  he  will  do  to  the 
Pope  what  he  wished  to  do  to  you  $  for  he  hath  assured  me  that  in  eight 
days  at  farthest,  he  shall  be  no  more.'* 

*  The  good  Knight,  who  would,  never  have  suspected  the  real  truth  of 
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the  fact,  made  answer :  Ho^  can  that  be^  my  Lord,  hath  he  spoken 
wWs  Gold  ?"  Give  yonrself  no  concern  abbot  the  matter/'  said 
Boke,^  so  shall  it  be.*'  And  they  went'  on  communing  together  till 
he  |<}ld  him  that  Messer  Augustino  had  engaged  himself  to  poison  the 
Pope.  Whereat  the  good  Knight  said :  Oh !  my  Lord,  I  can  never 
believe  that  so  worthy  a  Prince  as  you  will  consent  to  so  black  a  trea- 
chery 5  and  were  I  assured  of  it,  I  swear  to  you,  by  my  soul,  that  I 
would  apprize  the  Pope  thereof,  before  it  were  night."  "  Why  ?"  said 
the  Duke,  he  would  have  done  as  much  to  you  and  me :  and  you  know 
that  we  have  hung  seven  or  eight  spies  of  his.**  "  No  matter  for  that," 
said  the  good  Knight,  I  never  will  consenf  to  the  effecting  of  his  death 
in  this  mannei^."  The  Duke  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  spat  upon  the 
ground,  and  said:  "  My  Lord  Bayard,  would  that  I  had  killed  all  my 
enemies  as  I  did  that !  Howbeit,  since  the  thing  is  not  to  your  liking  it 
shall  bp  given  up  3  and,  but  God  help  us,  we  shall  both  repent  of  it.*' 
"  Not  so,  please  God,"  said  the  good  Knight.  But  I  pray  you,  my 
Lord,  put  this  fellow  into  my  hands  who  would  perform  this  precious 

Siece  of  work,  and,  if  I  have  him  not  hung  within  an  hour,  let  me  be  so 
ealt  with  in  his  stead."  No,  my  Lord  Bayard,*  said  the  Duke  "  I 
have  assured  him  of  his  personal  safety  :  but  I  will  go  and  dismiss  him.*' 
Which  the  Duke  did  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  palace.  What  the  man 
said  or  how  he  acted  on  his  return  to  the  Pope  I  know  not :  but  he  exe- 
cuted none  of  his  enterprises.  So  he  continued  about  the  perscna  of  his 
Holiness,  who  was  much  grieved  at  being  able  to  discover  no  method  <jit 
bringing  his  schemes  to  pass.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  9 — 1 1\ 

Bayard's  character  was  shown  not  less  advantageously  wheft 
Brescia  having  been  recovered  by  the  Venetians,  was  attacked  by 
tfte  French.  There  were  8,000  troops  in  the  town,  and  12,000 
or  14,000  peasantry,  who  had  flocked  thither  to  maintain  it 
against  their  foreign  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Nemours  could 
not  bring  together  more  than  12,000  to  besiege  it,  htt  they  \tere 
*  the  very  flower  of  knighthood,'  and  Nemours  had  so  gained 
their  hearts  that  they  were  all  ready  to  lay  down  their  lites  for 
him.  When  the  arrangement  for  the  attack  was  made,  Bayard 
was  the  only  person  who  objected  to  it.  The  Lord  of  Mblart 
was  appointed  with  the  infantry  to  force  the  first  line :  upon  tiim  ^ 
he  said,  and  upon  many  worthy  persons  of  his  company  he  had 
the  firmest  reliance ;  but  it  was  of  great  importance  never  to 
give  back  on  such  occasions.  The  Venetians  would  place*  their 
best  men  (and  they  had  good  ones)  foremost,  and  arquebussiers 
with  th^m,  and  great  disorder  might  ensue  if  the  infiantry  should 
be  repulsed,  having  no  gendarms  to  support  them.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  some  150  dismounted  horsemen  should 
accttrripany  the'  Lord  of  Molart,  because;,  being  better  armed  than 
the  infantry,  they  would  be  better  able  to  sustain  the  shocks  ^  The 
duke  replied,  you  iay  truly,  my  Lord  of  Bayard,  but  where  is  the 
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<^i{$tmn  wbo  Ivill  put  himself  at  mercy  of  ^ir  arquebtissiers? 
I  will,  said  the  ^ood  Knight :  and  be  assured  the  company  wh^reitf 
I  have  charge  will  this  day  do  honour  to  the  king  imd  you,  and 
service  that  you  shall  be  sensible  of.  When  he  had  spoken, 
eust  capitaine  qui  ne  regardast  Pun  F autre,  car  sans  point  de  fatitt'e 
U  faict  estoit  tres-dan^ereux.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  iQrme|r 
times,  the  sepise  of  honour  was  never  so  geneially  felt  in  mflitary 
bodies  as  it  is  x^oyv.  We  find  men  of  birth  and  station,  with  all 
the  advaptages  of  defensive  armour,  not  \yilling  to  expose  them- 
^Ives  ox^  a  service  upon  which  the  infantry  ^er^  ordered.  In 
our  days,  oiBcprs  as  well  as  men,  and  men  as  w^ll  as  offic^rs^  are 
always  found  ready  for  any  enterprize  however  daqgerous^  how-r 
ever  desperate,  even  when  it  may  almost  be  called  a  service  of 
certain  de^th.  The  wonder  now  is  not  at  him  who  volunteers^ 
but  at  him  who  holds  back.  Did  indeed  the  Christian  spirit  take 
possesion  pf  us  with  half  as  much  force  as  the  military  spirit,  war 
Dtself  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  dise^es  gf  society  would  have 
their  sure  and  only  effectual  remedy. 

.  The  duke  suiQmoned  the  city,  feejin^  some  compunction  at  the 
thought  tdat  if  it  was  tal^en  by  ^ssault  it  would  b^  sacked  and  all 
wifhin  slaughtered?  Alas!  says  the  Loyal  Serv^qt,  the  poor  inr 
habitats  would  gladly  hjive  surrenderee)*  l>ut  th^y  had  npt  tb^ 
upper  hand.  The  ascent  being  slippery^  Nemours, ' t^  show 
^t  he  i^uld  not;  he  ^ong  the  last,  doffed  hifif  shoes,' and  nmff 
£[^lQwe4  his  exs|inple.  ll^ey  won  the  raippart.  Bayard  was  ib^ 
first  p^rggn  who  entered,  but  he  received  a  deep  woi4n4  in  the 
Wl^^  P^  t^e  thigfi,  from  a  pike,  which  broke  and  was  ief^ 
hanging  \n  t)ie  woupd.  Comrade,  ^aid  he,  to  Mplart,  nial^  yfw 
men  march^  the  town  is  won  :  as  for  me  I  can  go  no  farther,  I  mt 
slain.  And  that  he  might  npt  die  without  confession,  he  witfa- 
dr(eW|  with  the  l^elp  of  two  of  his  archers,  who  tore  di^ir  shirts  to 
staunch  his  vyound.  soon  as  the  citadel  was  tfiken,  they  brqke 
down  2^  door  from  th^  first  house,  am}  carried  hini  on  it  to  the 
gpQ^liest  mansion  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  owner,  a  man  of 
great  wealtih,  had  fled  to  a  neighbouring  convent^  leaving  his 
W^fe,  and  t>vq  fair  daughters  *  in  the  Lord's  keepin^^'  rather  than 
be  butchered  in  their  presence  without  any  possibility  of  pro? 
tecting  them.  The  daughters  hid  themselves  ii^  a  hay-loft,  and 
when  |he  soldiers  knocked,  the  mother,  put^ng  her  trust  in  God, 
opened  t|ie  dpqr  herself.  T!be  happiest  foi^une  which  ever  befell 
^t  faniily  was  when  Bayard  entered  their  house.  His  first 
orders  were  tQ  set  a  goiard  there,  and  admit  none  but  hia  i^wn 
people;  and  he  assured  those  who  had  borne  him  and  whom-he 
t^us  employed,  that  though  they  missed  some  booty  for  his  sake. 
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^ney  cfaould  lose  Hodiing  in  the  end*  The  lady  of  the  house  fell 
on  her  kne^^  and  besought  him  to  spare  her  daughters  and  her*- 
^f.  Th(B  good  Knight,  who  never  harboured  an  evil  thoughts 
4«pliec^  Madam»  it  may  be  that  I  shall  not  recover  from  this 
wound  of  mine,  but  while  I  live  no  wrong  shall  be  done  to  you 
j^o^  your  daughters:  only  keep  them  in  their  chamber,  let  them 
not  be  seen.  When  the  wound  had  been  drest,  and  he  had  lei- 
sure to  think  of  others,  he  inquired  concerning  thi^  master  of  the 
house,  had  him  sought  for  where  his  wife  said  that,  if  living,  he 
would  probably  be  found,  and  made  the  family  happy  by  having 
him  safely  escorted  home.  They  looked  upon  themselves,  how- 
ever, as  his  prisoners,  and  all  their  goods  and  chattels  as  his  pro- 
perty by  the  lot  of  war,  *  this  being  tibe  case  ^vith  the  other  houses 
which  jbad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French/  And  in  the 
hope,  seeing  his  generous  temper,  that  a  handsome  offering  might 
prevent  his  exacting  a  ruinous  sum,  the  lady,  on  the  day  he  was 
^bout  to  depart,  eotered  his  room,  acknowledged  his  kindness, 
und,  entreating  his  further  compassion,  presented  him  with  a 
jittle  steel  box  full  of  ducats,  bayard  laughed,  and  asked  how 
.many  ducats  there  were  there?  and  the  lady,  fearing  he  was  of- 
fenfsA,  said  only  2,500,  but  if  he  were  not  content  therewith, 
tbey  wpuld  produce  a  larger  sum.  Upon  his  refusing  to  take 
•any,  sh^s  entreated  him  to  accept  that  trifling  gift  as  a  mark  of 
-gratitude,  with  an  earnestness  M^iicb  proved  her  sincerity.  He 
then  took  the  box,  sent  for  her  daughters,  gave  them  1,000  of  the 
ducats  leach^^  toward  their  marriage  portions,  and  accepting  die 
,500^  delivered  diem  to  his  hostess,  to  be  distributed  by  J^r,  in  his 
Jbehoof,  among  the  poor  nuns  whose  convents  had  been  pillaged. 
I^uch  men  as  Bayard  are  always  unhappily  too  few,  and  yet  in 
the  worst  ages  there  have  been  enough  of  his  stamp  to  redeem 
Jiumanity. 

A  little  before  the  storming  of  Brescia,  an  astrologer  had  as- 
sured Bayard  that  he  would  not  fall  in  the  dreadful  battle  which 
he  predicted  for  the  Good  Friday  or  Easter  Sunday  following, 
but  that;  within  twelve  years  at  farthest,  he  would  be  slain  by  ar- 
tillery ;  *  odierwise,'  he  added, '  you  would  never  end  your  days 
in  the  field,  for  you  are  so  beloved  by  those  under  your  com- 
mand, that  they  would  sooner  die  than  leave  you  in  jeopardy.' 
The  story  of  this  astrologer  is  rather  remarkable.  The  battle  of 
Ravenna  fiilfiUed  his  several  predictions  both  as  to  the  day,  its 
issue^  and  the  fate  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours;  of  whom  Guicciar- 
jdini  says,  that  '  if ,  as  the  opinion  is,  death  is  to  be  desired  when 
men  are  come  to  the  height  of  felicity,  then  surely  he  died  happily^' 
—but  that  with  him  the  very  sinew  and  strength  of  the  French 
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nched  themselves  th^re,  and  witiidfe\^  on  conseqiiettce,  4hat  th^ 
Loyal  Servant  says,  this  was  the  ruin  of  the  French  cause  in  Itaty. 
They  who  look  in  history  for  proofs  of  that  providential  govcmn 
ment  of  the  world,  in  which  the  best  and  wisest  men  have  believed, 
may  see  reason  to  suppose  that  if  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  you«g  afld 
her<MC  Duke  de  Nemours,  had  resembled  Bayard  as  much  iti 
humanity  and  other  virtues  as  he  did  in  courage,  his  career  rhight 
not  so  speedily  have  been  cut  short.  But  he  bad  shown  no  mercjr 
at  Brescia,  and  made  no  effort  to  check  the  excesses*  of  his  itten. 
The  Loyal  Servant  tells  us,  many  grievous  things  happened,  and 
Guieciardini  says  that '  for  seven  days  the  city  was  exposed  to  th^ 
rapacity,  to  the  lust,  and  to  the  cruelty  of  the  soldiers;  things 
sacred  as  well  as  profane  being  parcel  of  the  prey,  and  no  lees  Ae 
lives  than  the  goods  of  men/ 

The  astrologer,  who  had  delivered  his  odier  predictions  con«- 
ceming  the  expected  action  openly,  took  la  Palisse  and  Bay  aid 
apart,  and  charged  them  that  they  should  give  heed  to  the  Princfc 
en  the  day  of  battle,  for  he  would  be  in  as  great  danger  of  falKtlg 
as  ever  man  was,  and  he  said  ^y  might  cut  oflF  his  head  if  they 
cHd  not  find  has  words  fulfilled.  The  duke  went  forth  early  that 
morning  anhed  at  all  points,  his  surcoat  gorgeously  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  Navarre  and  Foix,  so  as  to  add  inconveniently 
to  the  weight  of  his  armour.  The  sun  had  just  riseu,  and  ap»- 
peared  so  red,  that  one  of  the  company  said.  Know  you,  my  lord, 
what  that  forebodes  ?  Some  prince  or  great  officer  will  die  to 
day.  It  must  be  either  you  or  the  viceroy.  This  was  said  by 
one  with  vi4iom  he  was  accustomed  to  jest,  and  he  snnied  at  die 
words,  as  a  soldier  would  do,  however  they  might  have  impreart 
him.  Before  the  action  commenced,  a  parley  occurred,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Homeric  age.  Bayard,  vdth  the  duke  and  some 
twenty  others,  was  riding  along  the  canal  to  while  away  the  time, 
when  they  observed  a  party  of  Spaniards  about  the  same  number, 
and  employed  in  like  manner.  He  advanced  towards  them  alone, 
and  said.  Sirs,  you  are  amusing  yourselves  as  we  are  doing,  till 
the  fine  sport  begins.  I  pray  you  let  no  guns  be  discharged  on 
your  side,  and  none  shall  be  fired  on  ours.  Their  commandef, 
Pedro  de  Paes,  (a  brave  and  distinguished  man,  who  feH  in  the 
battle,)  inquired  who  he  might  be,  and  with  a  soldierly  spirit  re- 
plied, upon  hearing  his  name.  On  my  honour,  Senof  de  Bayard,  I 
am  right  glad  to  see  you,  though  we  have  gained  nothing  by  yout 
arrival,  but  may  reckon  your  army  2,000  men  the  stronger  for  it. 
Would  to  God  there  were  peace  between  your  master  and  mind, 
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dmt  w«  might  kave  some  tirterviews,  fot  I  have  lovtd  you  for  your 
prowess  all  my  life.  The  Spaniard  was  then  introduced  to  Ne* 
moiirs,  and  those  courtesies  were  exchanged,  which  even  in  the 
heat  of  war  excite  a  wish  for  peace,  and  insensibly  prepare  a  way 
for  it. 

One  of  the  bravest  and  honestest  of  the  German  mercena- 
ries fell  on  the  French  side;  an  anecdote  concerning  his  death, 
which  the  Loyal  Servant  was  not  acquainted  with,  is  found  in  the 
Conmientaries  of  the  Senor  Alarcon.  He  had  challenged  thef 
Spanish  colonel,  2^mndio,  who,  as  he  advanced  to  meet  him,  ex-» 
claimed, '  O  king,.dearly  do  your  favours  cost  me,  and  well  are  they 
deserved  on  such  days  as  this !'  Both  parties  might  have  agreed  io 
that  feeli^;  for  the  German  captain,  Jacob,  fell  by  Zamudio's 
pike;  and  ^imudio  himself  was  kilted  in  the  course  of  the  battle.  In 
revenge  of  Jacob's  death,  a  feat  was  performed  by  Captain  Fabian, 
which  may  remind  the  reader  of  Arnold  von  Winkelraid.  It  re-* 
quired,  perhaps,  more  bodily  powers,  and  did  not  involve  the  saane 
inevitat4e  self-devotement.  The  Spaniards  had  staticmed  a  strong 
body  with  crossed  pikes  on  the  edge  of  their  fosi :  Fabian,  who 
was  a  person  of  prodigious  strength  and  stature,  toek  his  own 
pike  crossway,  laid  it  upon  those  at  the  enemy,  and  bearing  their 
points  towards  die  ground,  ^aabled  thorn  of  his  comrades  who 
were  near  to  ruirii  in:  7nais  pmr  le  passer  y  eut  un  meurtre  mer^^ 
veifkux:  car  oiteques  ffsns  ne  feirmt  plus  de  d^nse  que  les 
EspagHoh,  qui  encodes  nayansjplus  bras  ne  jambe  entire  mordoi^ 
ent  kwrs  enmmis.  Bayard  hmiself  seems  to  have  owed  hi»  life 
in  tins  battle,  when  he  was  rashly  adventuring  it,  to  ike  presence 
of  mind  of  a  Spaniard.  Returning  from  the  pursuit  with  some 
forty  gendarmes,  he  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  companies,  who  wei« 
retreating  in  good  order  from  the  field.  Spent  as  bis  own  party 
was,  and  inferior  m  numbers,  he  was  preparing  to  charge  tliem> 
when  the  Spani^  captain  stept  forward  and  said, '  Sir,  whait  are 
you  about  ?  You  cannot  suppose  yourself  strong  enou^  to  beat 
us !  You  have  won  the  battle  and  killed  all  our  men ;  be  satig^d 
with  the  honour  y<m  have  gained,  and  let  us  go  with  our  lives,  since 
by  God's  will  we  have  escaped  !*  Bayard  felt  this  address  as  be- 
came him.  It  is  added,  that  he  demanded  their  colours^  amd  that 
Aey  were  given  him ;  if  it  was  so,  it  adds  no  grace  to  the  story^ 
But  they  parted  courteously,  the  Spaniards  openmg'  their  ranks^ 
and  the  French  passing  between  them.  Little  did  he  imagine  that 
the  duke,  attacking  these  very  companies  as  rasUy  as  he  was  about 
to  have  done,  had  fallen  by  their  hands.  Had  he  but  suq»ected 
this,'  says  the  Loyal  Servant,  '  he  wouW  rather  have  died  «ea 
thousand  deatiis  than  not  have  avenged  him/    And  yet  ho>wever 
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strong  the  desire  of  vengeance  may  have  been  in  the  first  emotions 
of  grief.  Bayard,  in  his  cooler  moments,  must  have  feit  thankfiit 
to  Providence  that  the  Spanish  officer  had  acted  more  mode^ 
rately  and  more  wisely  than  he  himself  was  disposed  to  have 
done. 

The  batde  of  Ravenna  proved  fatal  to  the  conquerors.  The 
loss  which  they  had  there  sustained  was  so  severe,  that  they  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  fresh  forces  that  were  brought  against 
them,  and  in  their  retreat  the  Good  Knight  was  struck  by  a  fal- 
conet shot  between  the  neck  and  shoulder,  which  laid  the  dboulder 
bone  bare.  He  was  able,  however,  to  cross  the  Alps,*  and  vial 
his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble.  There  he  was  seized  with 
fever,  either  in  consequence  of  the  wound  jot  the  fatigue  which  he 
had  undergone,  and  the  Lo^^al  Servant  puts  a  lamentation  in  his 
mouth  at  tbe  thought  of  dying,  like  a  girl,  in  bed,  which  would 
have  read  better  in  romance  than  in  history.  The  speech 
ended  however  with  a  prayer,  and  a  hope  of  amending  his  evil 
lifiB,  It  was  just  after  his  recovery  that  that  adventure  occurred 
with  die  damsel,  whom  her  mother  would  have  sold  to  him,  which 
has  found  its  way  into  most  collections  of  anecdotes. 

His  death  occurred  within  the  tin^e  and  in  the  manner  which 
die  astrologer  is  said  to  have  foretold.  He  was  conducdtig  die 
rear  of  the  French  army,  when  retreaUng  in  good  order  before 
the  Spaniards.  On  such  occasions  the  rear  was  always  bis  post, 
and  he  was  now  making  his  gendarmes  proceed  witb  as  much 
composure  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  own  country,  M^ith  no 
enemy  to  apprehend,  when  a  stone  from  a  hacquebuss  struck 
him  across  the  loins  and  fractured  his  spine.  It  vtas  one  of  those 
wounds  (as  in  Nelson's  case)  in  which  the  stroke  of  death  is  felt, 
and  which  the  sufferer  instantly  knows  to  be  mortal.  Jesus  !  was 
the  first  word  v\4iich  he  uttered,  then,  *  Oh  God,  I  am  slain !'  He 
had  evfer  wished  to  die  in  battle,  and  it  seems  as  if,  in  forecasting 
the  end  which  he  desired,  he  had  predetermined  how  to  act  when" 
ever  it  might  occur :  for  holding  up  his  sword  and  kissing  the  cross 
at  its  handle,  he  pronounced  these  words  audibly.  Miserere  fnei, 
Dem,  secundum  magnam  miseritordiam  tuam!  He  then  grew 
faint,  but  saved  himself  from  falling  by  holding  the  saddle-bow^ 
till  his  steward  helped  him  from  off  the  horse,  and  placed  him 
under  a  tree,  and  there  holding  his  sword  as  a  cross  before  him» 
be  confessed  to  the  steward,  there  being  no  priest  at  hand.  The 
Seigneur  d'Alegro  came  up,  and  to  him  he  said  something  con«* 
ceming  bis  will.  A  Swiss  captain  woald  have  carried  him  off 
upon  pikes,  hoping  so  to  save  him;  but  Bayard  felt  diat  the  mo- 
tion would  accelerate  his  certain  death,  and  entreated  that  he 
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might  be  lefti  litid  employ  the  little  life  diat  remaned  in  tiiinkiiig 
about  his  soul.  He  besought  them  to  go  their  way,  and  not  expose 
themselves  to  the-  enemy  by  remaining  with  him,  to  whom  they 
could  afford  no  earthly  help,  but  he  commended  hip  poor  soul  to< 
them,  ^d  desired  the  Seigneur  d'Alegro  to  salute  th^  king  fn  hvf> 
name,  and  say  it  troubled  him  that  he  conid  do  him  no  fardier^ 
services  f  likewise  he  added,  Messires  the  Princes  of  France,  and" 
the  gentl^en  of  my  company,  and  all  gentlemen  of  the  honouted' 
xeska  of  France  in  general,  salute  them  all  when  you  see^ 
tbam,  on  my  part.  When  the  Spaniards  came  up  and  discovered 
who  he.  was,  he  received  from  them  that  honourable  kindness' 
which  Bayard's  name  would  have^commanded  from  enenues  of 
any  nation^  and  which,  ii^  the  better  days  of  Spain,  no  people  were 
so  ready  as  ihe  Spaniards  to  exhibit.  A  tent  was  spread  for  him^ 
be  was  laid  upon  a  camp  bed,  and  a  priest  \i^s  brought,  to  whom 
he  confessed  devoutly,  saying,  afterwards,  these  very  wwds— 

•  '  My  God !  I  am  assured  that  thou  hast  declared  thyself  ever  ready 
to  receive  mto  mercy  and  to  forgive  whoso  shall  return  to  thee  with  a 
^meepe  heart,  however  great  a  sinner  he  may  have  been :  Alas !  my 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  I  have^ grievously  offended  thee,  during  my  life,- 
of  which.  J  repent  with  my  wbdie  soul.  Full  well  I  know  that,  haid  L 
^nt  aQ  hundred  years  iri  a  desert  on  bread  and  water,  even  that  would 
npt^  have  entitled  me  to  entei*  thy  kingdom  of  Heaven,  unless  it  had 
pleased  thee,  of  thy  great  and  infinite  goodness,  to  receive  me  into  the 
same  j  for  no  creature  is  able  in  this  world  to  merit  so  high  a  reward. 
Illy  Father  and  Saviour !  I  entreat  thee  be  pleased  to  pass  over  the 
faults  by  me  committed,  and  show  me  thy  abundant  clemency  instead 
of  thy  rigorous  justice/— vol.  ii.  p.  227,  228.  ^ 

The  Marquis  of  Pescara  came  up  before  he  expired,  and 

-  ^  Pronounced  a  lofty  eulogium  on  him  in  bis  own  language,  but  toe 
the  following  effect  j  "  Would  God,  genUe  Lord  of  Bayard,  that,  by 
parting  with  a  quart  of  my  own  blood,  (so  that  could  be  done  wiihoutr 
loss  of  life^)  and  by  abstaining  from  flesh  for  two  years,  I  might  havf 
iept  you  whole  and  my  prisoner  y  for  my  treatment  of  you  should  have^ 
manijfested  how  highly  I  honoured  the  exalted  prowess  that  was  in  you.' 
The  first  tribute  of  praise  that  my  nation  paid  you,  when  they  said^ 
"  Muchos  Gnson€8,  y  pocds  Bayardo^,**  was  not  undeservedly  bestowed  ; 
for  since  my  first  acquaintance  with  arms  have  I  never  seen  or  heard  telf 
of  any  King  who  can  compare  with  you  in  all  admirable  qualities  r 
and  though  I  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  beholding  you  thus,  being  assured- 
that  my  master,  the  Emperor^  in.  his  wars  had  no  greater  and  more  for«. 
intdable  adversary  thaa  yourself,  nevertheless,  when  1  consider  the  heavy 
which  all  Knighliood  sustains  this  day,  may  God  never  aid  pe  if  1 
WQuld  not  give  the  half  of  all  I  am  worth  in  the  world  that  it  were 
otherwise  5  but,  since  ifi-om  death  there  is  no  refuge,  I  make  supplication 
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te  Him  who  hath  created  us.  all  in  lUsMkeness/thath^  will  pItoedW 
take  back  your  soul  unto  himself.* — vcd.  ii.  p.  222. 

To  have  died  thus  honoured  by  such  an  enemy  must  have 
been  only  less  desirable  than  to  fall  in  the  moment  of  victory 
and  in  the  height  of  success.  The  Spanish  general  appointed 
certain  gentlemen  to  bear  his  body  to  a  churchy  v^here  solemn  ser* 
vice  was  performed  over  it  for  two  days.  His  own  people  then 
carried  it  home  for  interment.  As  they  past  through  Savoy,  orders 
were  given  by  the  duke  that  wherever  the  corpse  passed  or  rested, 
as  much  respect  should  be  paid  to  it  as  if  it  were  that  of  his  own 
brother.  The  magistrates  of  Grenoble^  with  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  nobles  of  the  surroi^iding  country,  w^t  out  to  meet  it 
when  it  drew  nigh,  and  it  was  finally  deposited  in  a  convent  of 
^M^inims,  half  a  mile  from  that  city,  which  his  uncle  the  bishop 
bad  founded.  A  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  Um  there, 
not  by  the  king  whom  he  had  served  so  faidnfuUy,  not  by  the 
oation  of  which  he  is  the  proudest  boast,  not  even  by  his  fsamly, 
hut  bv  Scipio  de  PouUoud,  Seigneur  de  St.  Agnin,  an  individual 
no  otherwise  connected  with  him  than  as  being  a  native  of  the 
^ame  province,  and  an  admirer  of  his  wordi.  He  waa  in  the 
forty»eighth  year  of  his  age  when  he  was  slain.  He  left  a  natmral 
daughter,  whose  mother  vras  a  Milanese  of  noble  birth.  If  it  be 
true  that  Bayard  had  promised  marriage  to  this  Milanefse  lady 
both  by  word  and  in  writing,  he  cannot  in  this  instance  be  said 
to  have  been  sans  reproche.  The  Loyal  Servant  indeed  tells  us 
that  he  was  no  saint;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  9aint 
of  his  age  left  so  useful  an  example. 

We  must  judge  of  men  according  to  the  standard  of  their  own 
times  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  There 
are  some  callings  which  deaden  the  naoral  sense,  some  which  di- 
rectly harden  the  heart,  some  which  produce  the  even  more  inju- 
rious effect  of  perverting  our  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 
These  are  their  effects  lipon  ordinary  minds ;  and  where  the  bent 
of  tiie  individual's  disposition  is  towards  evil,  natural  obliquity  is 
easily  ripened  into  thorough  wickedness.  We  have  thus  such 
politicians  sbs  ShaftesbuJ7,  such  lawyers  as  Jefferies,  such  comman- 
ders as  Buonaparte.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  spirits  so 
bappily  constituted  as  to  resist  these  injurious  influences,  and  pre- 
serve, under  all  circumstances^  the  integrity  of  their  natul-e. 
Few  are  the  generations  in  which  some  such  examples  haive  oat 
appeared  for  the  rriief  and  consolation  of  bumamty.  Succesf 
cannot  elevate  them,  neither  are  they  to  be  depressed  by  ill  for^ 
fune;  the  former  only  exhibits  more  conspicuously  the  grace  and 
Beauty  of  their  character,  the  latter  only  displays  ita  dignity  and 
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its  streogdi.  We  have  ^iu»-  such  statesmen  as  Clarendon,  such 
lawyers  a$  Sir  Thomas  More,  such  soldiers  as  Bayard.  It  may 
he  said  of  him,  as  of  one  of  our  own  distinguished  officers  who 
fell  in  the  Peninsular  War — 

^  That  la  the  midst  of  camps  his  manly  breast 

Retained  Its  youthful  virtue  5  that  he  walk'd 

Thro*  blood  and  evil  uncootaminate ; 

And  tha(  the  stem  necessity  of  war 

But  nurtured  with  its  painful  discipline 

Thoughtful  compassion  in  his  gentle  soul. 

And  feelings  such  as  man  should  cherish  still 

For  all  of  woman  born.* 
If  he  liad  merely  won  victories  for  France  greater  thani;hose 
of  Turenne  or  Villars,  he  would  have  conferred  less  honour  upon 
his  country,  and  rendered  less  service  to  it,  than  he  has  done  by 
the  example  of  his  personal  character. 

Henri  IV.  used  to  say,  that  Montluc's  Commentaries  should 
be  the  soldier's  bible.  It  was  a  saying  that  would  have  been  more 
in  character  with  Buonaparte,  than  with  the  prince  from  whom  it 
came ;  for  though  the  book  is  in  its  kind  incomparably  good,  it  is 
the  composition  of  one  who,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  was  a 
ibrutal  soldier.  Henri  should  have  held  up  Bayard  as  a  model  to 
the  military  youth  of  France.  We,  who  have  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, and  die  Black  Prince,  and  Sidney,  and  Marlborough,  and 
Nelson,  need  not  go  abroad  for  examples.  Yet  it  is  desirable 
that  nations  should  be  conversant  with  foreign  models,  and  par- 
ticularly with  those  which  may  be  found  among  their  hereditary 
and  natural  rivals.  In  proportion  as  this  knowledge  is  cultivated 
they  will  be  disposed  to  judge  more  generously,  more  kindly, 
and  more  equitably  of  each  other.  We  are  glad  therefore  that 
English  readers  may  now  become  as  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Chevalier  Bayard  as  they  were  with  his  name ;  and  a  wish  may 
be  expressed  that  the  French  in  return  would  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  English  knight,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproch^. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Art.  v.— The  Century  of  Inventions  of  the  Marquis  of  Worces* 
ter,from  the  Original  M.S.  vnthr Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir.  By  C.  F.  Partington,  &c. 
London.  1825. 

IT  haa  often  occurred  to  us  that,  if  competent  commentators 
could  be  found  to  explain  and  illustrate  two  well-known 
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curious  and  abstruse  works,  very  different  itt  kind  ais  well  as  import- 
iince,  the'  world  would  receive  an  accession  of  much  interesting 
and  probably  sdme  valuable  information.  The  works  we  allude  to 
are,  *  Pliny's  Natural  History,'  and  the  Marquess  of  Worcester's 
'  Century  of  Inventions/  The  late  Dr.  Shaw>  whoj  to  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  united  diat  of  a  profound  natu- 
ralist, was  almost  persuaded  at  one  time  to  undertake  to  explam 
and  illustrate  the  former,  but  we  rather  think  did  not  live  even  to 
commence,  much  less  to  execute,  so  arduous  an  undertaking ;  and 
we  doubt  whether  another  will  soon  be  found,  able  and  bold 
enough  to  set  his  shoulders  to  the  Herculean  task,  tor  the  minor 
work,  however,  of  the  *  Century  o^  Inventions,'  we  have  at  length, 
after  several  naked  editions,  obtaiiied  a  neWone  from  an  editor, 
who  Has  attempted,  and  we  think  generally  with  success,  to  ex- 
plain what  the  noble  author  has  very  briefly  suggested,  and  the 
methods  by  which  his  suggestions  are  capable  of  being,  as  many 
of  them  lia\  o  been,  reduced  to  practice. 

It  has  fie(j[uently  been  asserted,  but  on  grounds  too  weak  to 
warrant  any  such  supposition,  that  these  *  Inventions'  of  the  Mar- 
^[uess  were  mere  assumptions  set  down  at  random,  and  that  he 
never  had  by  experiment  performed  any  one  of  them,  nor  ever  in- 
teWedt^at  they  should,  either  by  himself  or  others,  be  performed; 
in  short,  that  he  was  an  arrant  impostor.  Thus  Hume,  who  does 
not  even  know  the  title  of  his  book,  boldly  pronounces  it  *  a  ridicu- 
lous compound  of  lies,  chimeras,  and  impossibilities ;'  and  Wal- 
pol^,  in  Us  '  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,'  designates  the  Marquess 

II fantastic  projector  and  mechanic,'  and  describes  his  Century 
as  '  an  amazing  piece  of  folly ;'  of  whose  hundred  projects  he 
boldly  asserts  the  greater  number  to  be  impossibilities ;  allowing 
him,  however,  the  humble  merit,  tfiat  he  may  have  believed  he 
could  perform  them;  and,  *  therefore,'  adds  Ais  candid  literary 
biographer, '  it  is  no  wonder  he  believed  transubstantiation.'  Wal- 

Sle,  indeed,  treats  both  the  literary  and  political  character  of  the 
ir<][^^^  unbecoming  and  very  unmerited  disrespect.  With 
his  too  frequent  disregard  of  truth,  he  asserts  what  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  historical  fact;  as,  for  example,  that  a  bill, 
brought  into  the  House  for  granting  to  the  Marquess  and  his 
successors  the  profits  that  might  arise  from  the  use  of  '  a  water- 
commanding  engine,'  was  passed  '  on  the  simple  affirmation  of  the 
discovery  that  he  had  made;!  whereas  he  might  have  known  that 
the  committee,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
House,  met  several  times,  and  introduced  several  clauses  and 
amendments,  before  the  bill  was  allowed  to  pass.  But  Walpole 
was  a  prejudiced  writer,  and,  like  some  others  more  celebrated  for 
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dieiriitenirj  alttaitini^fs  than'for  scieaitific  knowledge; laffectedta 
despise  and  undervalue  what  4ie  did  not  understand.  ' 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  Marquess  of  Worcester  has :  left 
nothing  behind  him  to  enable  the  world  to  decide  on  his  qualifi- 
(Nations  as  a  literary  character.  The  '  Century  of  Inventions/  his 
only  published  work^  could  neVer  have  been  intended  by  him  as  a 
literary  composition ;  he  calls  it,  only  'scantlings/ — 'summary 
heads  of  woiiderful  things/ — '  made/  as  be  observes  in  his  address 
to  the  King, '  but  for  the  superficial  satisfaction  of  a  friend's  cu- 
riosity/adding, however,  with  a  full  confidence  of  his  powers* 
*  let  but  your  Majesty  approve,  and  I  will  effectually  perform^  to 
the  he^ht  of  my  undertaking;'  aind  he  offers  to  do  die  same  in  his 
petition  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  *  most  hieartily  and  readily 
obeying  the  least  summons  from  you,  by  putting  faidifuliy  in  exe- 
cution what  your  judgments  shall  think  fit  to  pitch  upon  mnoQgst 
this  century  of  expenmenls/ 

;  There  are  some  circumstances,  hdwever,  it  must  be  confessed, 
which  lead  onq  to  conclude,  that  his  projects  were  wholly  dis* 
regarded  at'  the  time  when  they  were  promulgated.  -  The  Royal 
Society  had  then  been  for  some  years  in  existence.  Sir  Isaac 
JNfe^ten,  Boyle,  Wilkins,  Hooke,  and  several  other  learned  and 
ingenious  men  were  living,  and  eagerly  pursuing  philosophical  re* 
Marches ;  yet  no  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  any  of  them 
of  the!  marquess's  pretensions.  •  Could  it  be,  that  the  mysterious 
aiid  -empirical  terms  in  which  his  inventions  are  stated,  caused  them 
to  be  disregarded,  and  their  author  to  be  considered  as  a  diarla- 
lan?*  Many  of  the  very  same  subjects,  however,  were  engaging 
(he  attention  of  Hooke  and  Wilkins  at  the  time- — the  latter  labour^ 
ii^  at  his  *  Universal  Character'  and  the  *  Art  of  Flying/  and 
the  forjai0r  busily  employed  in  devising  methods  of  '  Telegraphic 
comnaiunications  / — can  it  be  supposed  that  there  existed  in  such 
minds  a  desire  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same 
£elcl  which  they  had  already  occupied,  or  could  the  philosopher 
be  jealous  of  the  -  peer  ?  It  certainly ;  is  not  very  intelligible 
why  tlie  Marquess  of  Worcester  should  be  subject  to  ridicule  for 
proposing  (No*  77.)  *  How  to  make  a  man  to  fly/  which,  says 
he^  *  I  have  tried  with  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  old,  in  a  bam,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  on  a  haymow/  while  the  *  Discourse'  of 
Bishop  Wilkins,  concerning  the  possibility  of  flying  to  the  moon, 

*  Yet  Hooke  annoanced  some  of  his  inventions  only  in  anagrams;  one  of  them  is 
carious  with  reference  to  the  remarks  we  shall  subsequently  make  in  this  paper. 
The  words,  when  properly  arranged,  make  this  sentence,  Punderc  premit  aer  vacuum, 
quod  afo  igne  rdictum  est*  The  philosopher  had,  at  least,,  no  great  notion  of  prpsodical 
quantities*  ,  t 
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was  ta  t>e  Iktetied  to  with  all  possible  gravity,  *  It  is  not  perhapi^ 
impossible/  says  the  bishop,  '  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  flye  by 
the  application  of  wings  to  his  owne  body/ — and  even  if  that 
shoula  fail,  he  has  still  a  resource — *  he  may  ride  upon  the  Roc  (if 
there  be  such  a  bird,  as  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,) 
as  Ganymede  does  upon  an  eagle  / — and  he  gravely  adds,  *  if  nei- 
ther of  these  ways  will  serve,  yet  I  do  seriously  and  upon  good 
grounds  affirme  it  possible  to  make  a  flying  chariot,  &c.'  Now  had 
the  marquess  composed  a  *  Discourse,'  as  the  bishop  has  done^  we 
have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  able  to  oflfer  as  good  argiH 
ments  for  the  '  Art  of  flying/  as  my  which  the  learned  prelate  harf 
left  behind  him.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  marquess,  as  a 
philosopher,  was  in  no  repute  among  the  cunning  men  of  the 
time.  Even  the  busy,  prying,  inquisitive  Pepys — watching  expe^ 
riments,  just -then  being  exhibited,  on  building,  navigating,  and 
blowing  up  ships,  such  as  Sir  William  Petty's  double  boat,  and 
the  Germab  t)octor  Knufiler's  engine  to  blow  up  ships,*  with  that 
of  another  German  doctor  of  the  name  of  Dribble,  for  the  sinking 
them — takes  not  the  least  notice  of  the  '  Century/  which  had 
been  recently  published.  He  does  not  even  mention,  in  his  extra- 
ordinary •  Diary/  the  name  of  the  Marquess,  except  to  tell  us  that 
he  stood  godfather  to  one  of  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Yprk, 

Though  we  are  not  ignorant  with  what  audacity  a  hacknied 
projector  will  hazard  assertions  which  he  well  knows  he  has  no 
means  of  verifying,  yet  the  rank  and  station  of  life  held  by  the 
projector  in  question ; — -the  commissions,  and  the  almost  unlimited 
powers^-with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  the  King ;— his  readi* 
Tiess  td^  surrender  a  royal  patent  granted  to  him,  conferring  mdk 
privileges  as  were  scarcely  ever  before  granted  by  any  sovereign 
to  a  subject; — the  King's  high  estimation  of  him,  which  his 
friendly  and  familiar  letters,  now  published  from  the  originals  in 
the  possession  of  the  Beaufort  family,  evince;  forbid  us  to  class 
him  in  the  list  of  ordinary  projectors;  even  were  iiot  con* 
vinced,  as  we  now  are,  not  only  of  the  praetSc&bility  off  applying, 
but  of  the  absolute  application  of  many  of  his  inventions,  tfiough 
under  other  names,  to  some  of  thte  most  useful  purposes  of  life. 

*  We  shall  leave  it/  says  Mr.  Partington,  *  to  the  public  to  judge, 
whether  the  man  who  first  discovered  a  mode  of  applying  steam 
as  a  mechanical  agent,  an  invention  alone  sufficient  to  immortalize 

♦  '  We  doubted  not,'  says  Pepys,  *  the  msitter  of  fact,  it  being  tried  in  Cromwell's 
time,  but  the  safety  of  carrying  them  in  ships ;  but  he  do  tell  us,  that  when  he  do  come 
to  tell  the  king  his  secret,  (for  none  but  the  kings  miccessively,  and  their  heirs  Hjust 

•  know  it,)  it  will  appear  to  be  of  no  danger  at.  ail.'  We  beKere  80*~and  yet  the  Ger- 
man humbug  has  descended  in  different  shapes  to  oar  tiroes. 
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tlie  age  in  which  he  lived,  deserves  the  name  of  a  fantastic  pro- 
jector/Y  True  it  is  he  was  poor;  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  act 
passed  in  his  favour,  that  his  object  was,  and  indeed  it  is  so  ex- 
pressed^  *  to  enable  his  heirs,  for  ninety-nine  years,  to  receive  the 
sole  benefit,  profit,  and  advantage,  resulting  from  his  **  water- 
commanding  engine,"  '—but  his  .  poverty  was  greatly,  if  not  alto* 
gether,  occasioned  by  his  and  his  father's  loyalty  to  two  sovereigns, 
one  of  whom  disowned  the  acts  which  he  had  commissioned  him 
to  perform,  the  other  but  ill-requited  the  services  he  rendered  him^ 
and  the  suiFerings  he  underwent  on  his  account,  while  an  exile 
from  his  crown  and  his  kingdom*  The  patrimony  of  Ragland 
was  seized  by  the  parliament,  while  the  Marquess  was  an  exile  in 
France,  the  castle  demolished,  the  timber  cut  down;  and  the 
damage  sustained  is  stated  to  have  been  not  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Ireland  by  the  servants 
of  Charles  !•  He  fled  to  the  continent,  came  to  England  on  the 
a£Eairs  of  Charles  II.,  was  discovered  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  was 
liberated  on  the  Restoration,  but  totally  overlooked  by  his  thought*, 
less  and  ungrateful  master. .  If,  however,  distress  or  any  other 
cause  made  the  Marquess  an  impostor^it  made  him  also  what  was 
far  worse,  an  impious  hypocrite — but  we  will  not  believe  it — ^the 
following  prayer  breathes  such  a  spirit  of  genuine  and  fervent 
piety,  that  we  will  not  easily  suflFer  ourselves  to  be  pefsnaded  that 
it  could  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  any  but  an  honest  and  pious 
Ihan. 

*  Oh !  infinitely  omnipotent  God !  whose  mercies  are  fathon^lesse,  and 
whose  knowledge  is  immense,  and  ineathaustible :  next  to  my  ;Creation 
and  redemption  I  render  thee  most  humble  thanks  from  the  ve^  ljK)ttom 
of  my  heart  and  bowds,  for  thy  vouchsafing  me  (the  meanest  in  under- 
standing) an  insight  in  soe  great  a  secret  of  nature,  beneficeat  to  at) 
mankind,  as  thk  my  water-comfflanditig  aigioe.  Suffer  me  not  to  be 
pulOed  tipp,  O  Lord,  by  the  knowing  of  it,  and  many  more  rare  and  un- 
heard  off^  yea  unpanileled  inventioBs,  tryais,  and  ecperim^nts.r— But 
humble  my  haugh^  heart,  by  the  true  knowledge  of  myne  ov^m  ignoriuit, 
^eake,  and  unwcMthy  nature,  proane  to  all  euill;  O  most  merciful! 
Father  my  creator,  most  compassionatting  Sonpe  my  redeemer,  and 
Holyest  of  Spiritts,  the  sanctifier,  three  (Rttine  persons,  and  one  God, 
grant  me  a  further  concurring  grace  with  fortitude  to  take  hould  of  thy 
goodnesse,  to  the  end  that  whatever  I  doe,  unanimously  and  courageously 
to  serve  my  king  and  country,  to  disabuse,  rectifie,  and  convert  my  vnde- 
served,  yet  wilfully  incredulous  enemyes,to  reimburse  thankfully  my  cre- 
ditors, to  reimmunerate  my  benefactors,  to  reinhearten  my  (distressed 
family,  and  with  complacence  to  gratifie  my  suffering  and  oonfitling 
friends,  may,  voyde  of  vanity  or  selfe  ends,  be  only  directed  to  thy  ho- 
nour and  glory  everlasting.    Amen/ — p.  Ixv.  Ixvi. 

cc2  ^  The 
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'  The  iirst  suggestion  of  the  steam-engine  whicH  we  finil  in  the 

*  Centttiy/  is  the  point  to  which,  in  the  present  article,  we  mem 
chiefly  to  confine  ourselves;  referring  the  reader  for  more  particu- 
lar infonnation  to  Mr.  Partington's  jiotes  on  the  several  '  scant- 
lings,' which  may  generally  be  considered  satisfactory,  though  we 
think  he  might  occasionally  have  presented  his  explanations  in  a 
niore  popular  form  and  in  clearer  language.  It  is,  indeed,  suf- 
ficiently evident  that  he  understands  his  subject  well;  and  this  is 
perliaps  the  very  reason  why  he  has  not  always  suflSciently  laboured 
tb  make  himself  intelligible  to  the  unlearned.  As  it  is,  however, 
it  is  an  acquisition  to  the  library,  and  forms,  on  the  whole,  an 
amusing  arid  instructive  little  volume.  - 

*  If  any  doubt  should  remain  as  to  the  Marquess  of  Worcester 
bein^  the  person,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  who  gave  the 
first  idea  of  the  steam^ngine>  or,  as  Mr.  Partington  has  it, '  sug- 
gested nearly  all  the  data  essential  for  the  construction  of  a  modern* 
^eatn^ngine,'  sucK  doubt  must  be  removed  by  the  perusal  of  this 
editor's  *  Note'  which  concludes  the  volume,  and  which  is  given 
as  an  illustration  of  the  following  four  *  Inventions,'  Nos.  68^  98, 
99,  and  100,  which  are  as  under: — >  . 

y  No.LXVlU. 

'  An  admirable  and  most  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire,  not 
by  drawing  or  sucking  it  upwards,  for  that  must  be,  as  the  philosopher 
calleth  it,  infra  sphceram  activiiatis,  which  is  but  at  such  a  distance.  But 
this  way  hath  no  bounder,  if  the  vessels  be  strong  enough ;  for,  I  have 
tkken  a  piece  of  a  whole  cacnnon,  whereof  thfe  eiid  was  Durst,  and  filled 
it  three-quarters  full,  stopping  and  screwing  up  the  broken  end,  as  also 
the  touchhole ;  and  making  ^  constant  fire  under  it,  within  twenty-four 
hours  it  burst  and  niade  a  great  crack :  so  that  having  found  a  way  to 
ihake  ray  vessels,  so  that  they  are  strengthened  by  tbe  force  within  them, 
And  ^he  one  16  fill  after  the  other,  have  seen  the  water  run  like  a  constant 
fbuVitain  streakn,  forty  feet  high  j  one  vessel  of  water,  rarefied  by  fire, 
drtveth  up  forty  of  cold  water :  and  a  man  that  tends  the  work  is  but  to 
turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vessel  of  water  being  consumed,  another  .begins 
to  force  and  refill  with  cold  water,  and  so  successively,  the  fire  being 
tended  and^  kept  constant,  which  the  self-same  person  may  likewise  abun- 
dantly perform  in  the  interim  between  the  necessity  of  turning  the  saB 
^cks.'—p.  €2,  63. 

Nb.XCVIII. 

.  An  engine,  so  contrived,  that,  working  the  primum  mobile  forward  or 
backward,  upwards  or  downward,  circularly  or  comerwise,  to  and  fro, 
straight,  upright  or  downright,  yet  the  pretended  operation  codtinueth 
and  advanceth  ;  none  of  the  motions  above  mentioned,  hindering;  much 
Jess  stopping  the  other;  but  unanimously,  and  With  harmony  agreeing, 
they  all  augment  and  contribute  strength  unto  the  intended  work  and 

"  '  operation; 
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operation  ;  ^ild  therefore  I  call  this  a  senii-ommpotettt  engine^  and  do  in- 
tend that  a  model  thereof  be  buried  with  me.* — p.  99. 

•  No.XCIX. 

'  How  to  make  one  pound  weight  to  raise  an  hnhdred  as  high -as  one 
pound,  f^lleth,  aivJ  yet  the  hundred  poimds  descaiding  doth  what  notMng 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds,  can  eflfect/ — p.  99. 

'        ■     No.  e...  ■ 

'  Upon  so  potent  a  help  as  these  two  last  mentioned  inventions,  a' 
waiter- work  is,  by  many  years*  experience  and  labour^  so  advantageously 
by  me  contrived,  that  a  cliild*s  force  bringeth  up,  an  hundred  feet  high^ 
an  incredible  quantity  of  water,  even  two  feet  diameter.  And  I  may 
boldly  call  it,  tie  most  stupendovs  work  in  the  whole  world :  not  only  with 
little  charge  to  drain  all  sorts  of  mines,  and  furnish  cities  with  water,^ 
though  never  8o  high  seated,  as  well  to  keep  tb^m  sweet,  running; 
through  several  streets,  and  so  performing  the  work  of  scavengers,  as  well 

furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  sufficient  water  for  their  private  occa-' 
sions  :  biit  likewise  snpplying^he  rivers  with  sufficient  to  maintain  and 
make  navigable  from  town  to  town,  and  for  the  bettering  of  lands  all  the 
way  it  runs  with  many  more  advantageous,  and  yet  greater  effects  of 
profit,  admiration,  and  consequence  :  so  that  deservedly  I  deem  this  in- 
vention to  crown  my  labours,  to  reward  my  expenses,  and  make  my 
thoughts  aicquiesce  in  way  of  further  inventions.  This  making  up  thte* 
whole  Century,  and  preventing  any  further  trouble  to  the  reader  for  the 
present,  meaning  to  leave  to  posterity  a  book,  wherein,  under  each  of* 
these  heads,  the  means  to  put  in  execution  arid  visible  trial  all  and  every 
of  these  inventions,  with  the  shape  and  form  of  all  things  belonging  to^ 
^hem,  shall  he  printed  by  brass  plates. — Besides  many  omitted,  and  some 
6f  three  sort's  Willingly  not  set  down,  as  not  -fit  to  be  divulged,  lest  ill  usfe' 
tnay  be  made  thereof,  but  to  show  that  such  things  are,  also  within 
knowledge,  I  will  here  in  rayne  owne  cypher  sett  down  one  of  i^di,  h6tf 
to  be  concealed  when  duty  and  affection  obligeth  me.  ' 

In  bonUm  publicum,  et  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam.* --p.  100,  lOf.' 

This  intention  of  leaving  to  posterity  a  book  does  npt  appear 
to  have  been  accomplished ,  nor  is  there  any  further  explaiiatioi^ 
on  this  important  point  given  by  the  marquess;  but  there  is,  in  tb^ 
British  Museum,  M'hat  he  calls  a  *  definition'  of  this  wonder* 
working  engine,  which  is  conceived  in  more  mysterious  terms  even 
than  those  we  haye  quoted  from  the  '  Century.'  It  is  printed  oi^ 
a  single  sheet,  without  date,  and  Mr.  Partington  thinks  it  may 
have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  subscriptions  iu 
aid  of  a  w^ter-eompany,  then  about  to  be  established.  But  though 
no  other  record  remains  of  this  invention ,  the  description  contained 
therein  has  enabled  Professor  Millington  to  design  an  engifie^ 
whichj^says  Mr.  Partington,  might,  with  a  few  alterations,  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  recommended  by  the  noble  author. 

It  i^  as  follows  . 

cc3  'Rv 
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*  In  this  diagram,  q  represents  a  strong  and 
dose  vessel  or  boiler  to  contain  water,  set  in 
brick  work  like  a  common  coppCT,  with  a  fire* 
place  r  underneath  it,  having  a  chimney  s. 
The  boiler  thus  ccmstructed,  is  intended  to 
afford  the  means  of  producing  steam :  and  if 
we  conceive  two  casks  or  strong  hollow  vessels 
of  any  form  to  be  placed  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  near  the  boiler,  as  at  ^  and  v,  and 
that  each  of  these  vessels  has  a  valve  opening 
into  it  in  its  lower  part  as  v     and  two  jpipes 

proceeding  from  die  upper  part  of  the 
vesseh  to  the  top  of  the  steam  boiler  while 

two  other  pipes  x  x  proceed  from  the  lower  

parts  of  these  vessels  into  a  cistern  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  | 
an  apparatus  thus  constructed  will  nearly  form  the  water-commanding  en** 
gme,  for  if  the  vessels  t  and  v  are  both  filled  with  water  by  the  valves  u  u, 
and  the  cock  %  be  opened  after  the  steam  has  accumulated  in  the  boiler,  the 
elastic  fluid  thus  generated  will  instantly  rush  down  into  the  vessel  ^  and 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  heated  expel  the  whole  of  its  contents 
Dp  the  pipe  a  x,  into  the  cistern  y,  where  it  will  be  retained  by  a  valve 
opening  upwards  in  any  part  of  that  pipe,  as  at  a»  This  done,  the  cock 
z  must  be  shut,  and  after  permitting  the  steam  to  accumulate  for  a  short 
time,  that  at  b  must  be  opened,  and  the  steam  will  rush  into  the  vessel  v 
and  perform  a  similar  omee,  c  behig  the  valve  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  water.  When  the  steam  is  shut  off  from  the  vessel  t,  the  elastic 
fluid  which  had  previously  been  introduced  to  expel  the  water,  will  be 
condensed  by  the  cold  media  round  it,  and  thus  a  vacuum  will  be  pro* 
duced  in  the  vessel  consequently  a  part  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  im« 
mersed  will  rash  into  it  by  the  valve  u,  and  occupy  the  whole  internal 
cavity,  thus  putting  it  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  second  opening  of 
the  cock  2,  by  which  its  contents  will  be  ^ain  discharged  into  the  cistern 
y,  and  so  of  the  two  vessels  alternately  5  for  while  is  emptying,  t  will 
be  filling,  and  vice  versd,  which  agrees  with  the  marquis*s  account  when 
he  says,  "  that  the  man  is  but  to  turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vessel  of  wa- 
ter being  consumed,  imother  begins  to  force,**  &c.* — p.  108.* 

It  is  certainly  possible,  though  we  do  not  conceive  it  probable, 
that  the  marquess  might  have  caught  the  first  hint  of  the  power  of 
steam  from  the  Italian  philosopher  Brancas,  who,  as  early  as 
I629,  published  an  account  of  a  machine  in  which  he  used  steam 
as  a  moving  power ;  a  work  now  not  easily  met  with,  but  from  a 
copy  of  which,  in  the  possession  of  Major  Colby,  of  die  Engi- 

*  As  an  illustration  of  Lord  Worcester's  '  scantling.'  and  as  proof  that  be  really 
had  »uc&  a  scheme  formed,  and  digested,  Professor  Millington's  engine  is  satisfactory 
enough  ;  but  for  practical  purposes  it  is  obviously  defective — the  vessels  t  and  v  being 
placed  in  a  cold  medhim,  the  steam  from  die  boiler,  upon  rushing  mto  them^  would  con- 
dense  too  rapidly  ever  to  throw  the  wliolc,  or  mdeed  aijiy  very  large  portion  of  their 
contents,  Into  the  reservoir. 
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oeers,  M^.  Pardogtdn  has  given  a  diigratn.  It  ia  simply  a  cop- 
per vessel  with  a  close  cover,  beaiiiig  the  figure  of  a  man's  head, 
in  whose  mouth  is  inserted  a  tube,  out  of  which,  as  through  the 
^poiH  of  a  tea-kettle,  the  steam  issues,  and  being  directed  against 
the  vanes  of  an  horizontal  float-wheel,  turns  it  round,  by  which  mo* 
tion  is  given  to  a  pestle  and  mortar,  employed  in  the  alchemist's 
laboratory.  The  means,  however,  employed  by  the  marquess  for 
raising  water  are  so  totally  different  frcnn  this  aeolipile  tliat  we  do 
not  see  how  he  could  possibly  have  availed  himself  of  Brancas'^ 
machine,  had  he  even  known  it.  Besides,  we  are  assured  that 
*  he  desired  not  to  set  down  any  other  men's  inventions but 
if,  in.  any  case,  he  had  acted  on  them,  *  to  nominate  die  in- 
ventors.' The  way  in  which  it  is  said^but  we  are  not  told  on 
what  authority — that  he  first  caught  the  idea  of  employing  steam, 
was  this :  while  confined  in  die  ToM'er  of  l4ondon,  and  preparing 
Bonte  food  in  his  apartment,  the  cover  of  the  vessel  having  been 
closely  fitted,  was,  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam,  suddenly  forced 
off  and  carried  up  the  chimney.  We  may  consider  this,  perhaps, 
to  be  one  of  those  pretty  stories  got  up,  like  that  of  the  apple  of 
Sir  Isaac  NcAvton,  to  account,  in  a  familiar  way,  for  the  origin  .of 
«ome  great  discovery. 

That  others  have  profited  from  the  fainta,  vague  as  they  may  a{]p- 
pear,  of  the  noble  marquess,  there  is  abundant  testimony.  The 
first  on  the  list  was  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  a  man  of  some  note  in 
his  day,  not  only  for  his  feats  in  mechanics,  but  in  politics  also, 
having  been  employed  by  Cromwell  both  diplomatically  and  a& 
under*secretary  to  Thurloe,  and  at  the  same  time  by  Charles  11; 
as  a  spy,  on  which  account  he  is  termed  by  Hollis,  *  a  dexterous 
hypocrite-'  He  certainly  contrived  matters  so  well  as  to  be  pen- 
sioned by  one  party,  and  to  procure  a  knighthood  and  a  baronetcy 
from  the  other;  and  yet  this  crafty  man,  who,  from  his  works,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  some>vhat  of  a  scholar,  and  a  great  dabbler  in  die 
arts  and  philosophy  of  the  time,  afforded,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  a  melancholy  instance  of  how  little  avail  philosophy  and  the 
sciences  may  be  to  their  followers,  wh^n  tiiey  quit  the  line  of  their 
pursuits,  and  engage  in  the  common  dealings  and  occurrences  of 
mankind;  behaving  suffered  himself  to  be  entrapped  into  a  second 
marriage  with  alow  and  artful  woman,  in  a  way  that  could  scarcely 
have  deceived  an  idiot.'*'' 

It 

•  His  own  letter  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Sarauel  Pepys  will  best  show  what  a  gud- 
geon this  learned  roan  was. 

*  About  three  weeks  or  a  month  since,  being  in  very  great  perplexities,  and  almost 
distracted  for  want  of  money,  my  private  creditors  tormenting  me  flrom  momhig  till 
night,  and  son>eof  them  threatening  roe  with  a  prison,  there  caroc  a  certain  persoiiito 
we,  whom  I  had  relieved  in  a  starving  conditioui  and  for  whom  I  had  done  a  thmisand 

c  c  4  kindnesses; 
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It  seems,  however,  that  his  expectations- from  Charies  havii^ 
at  fength  failed  hun,  he  had  recourse  to  his  skill  in  hydrauUq 
machines  to  improve  his  circumstances;  and  he  prevailed  on  that 
monarch,  as  he  tells  us,  to  send  him  over  to  the  King  of  France; 
to  carry  iftto  execution  a  scheme  he  had  invented  for  certain 
water-works,  on  which  he  had  expended  large  sums  in  England, 
without  being  reimbursed  even  to  the  extent  of  his  outlay.  The 
scheme  was  to  raise  water  by  the  agency  of  steam;  aini  tliough 
tfie  same  proposal,  almost  verbatim,  was  contained  in  the  *  Cew- 
tury*  of  the  Marquess  of  Worcester,  and  published  about  twenty 
years  before,  neither  one  nor  the  other  seems  to  have  excited 
the  smallest  degree  bf  curiosity  or  attention  in  England.  In 
1683,  however.  Sir  Samuel  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  his 
dfacovery  before  Louis  the  Fourteenth  at  St.  Germain's.  What 
the  effect  of  the  experiment  was  does  not  appear,  but  what  its 
pretensions  were,  are  on  record,  in  the  Harleian  Collection  of 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  (No.  5771.)  It  is  written  oa 
vellum  and  richly  illuminated,  and  proves  that  the  source  from 
which  Morland  drew  it  was  no  other  than  the  Century  of  the 
Marquess  of -Worcester. 

'  Les  principes  de  la  nouvelle  force  de  feu  5  nivent6e  par  le  Chevalier 
Morland,  Fan  1682,  et  pr^sent^e  k  sa  Ma]est6  tr^s  Chrestknne,  1683. 

^<  L*eau  ^stant  6vaporee  par  la  force  de  reu,  ,c»  vapeurs  demandent  in- 
continent une  plus  grande  espace  (environ  deux  mille  fois)  que  Teau 
n*<¥:pupoiet  auparavaDt,,et  plus  tost  que  d'etre  touipurs  emprisonp^,  £e- 
Toient  crever  une  pi^e  de  canon.  Mais  j^stant  bien  gouvemees  selon  les 
regies  de  la  ^tatique,  et  par  science  r^duites  ^  la  mesure,  au  poids,  et  k  la 
1[)alance^  alors  elles  portent  paisiblement  leurs  fardeaux  (comme  des  bons 
chevaux)  et  ainsy  seroient-elles  du  grand  usage  au  genre  humain,  par- 
ticuli^rement  pour  relevation  des  eaux  selon  la  Table  suivante,  qui  marque 
les  Dombres  des  liuvres  qui  pourront  ^stre  levees  1800  fois  par  heure,  k 
six  pouce^  de  levee,  par  des  cylindres  k  moiti6  remplies  d*eau,  aussi  bien 
que  les  divers  diamkres  et  profbndeurs  desdits  cylindres/ 

This  is,  in  fact,  almost 'in  the  very  words  of  the  sixty-eighth 


kindnesses ;  who  pretended  in  gratitade  to  help  roe  to  a  wife,  who  was  a  very  virtaoiis, 
poos  and  sweet  dispositioned  lady,  and  an  heiress  who  had  £600  per  annum  in  land  of 
inheritance,  and  £4000  in  ready  money,  with  the  interest  since  nine  years,  besides  a 
mortgage  upon  £300  per  annum  more,  with  plate,  Jewells,  &c.  The  Devil  himself 
could  not  contrive  more  probabh:  cireunistances  than  were  layd  before  me  and  when 
I  had  often  a  mind  to  inquire  into  the  truth,  I  had  no  power,  believing, .  for  certain 
reasons,  that  there  were  some  charms  or  witchcraft  used  upon  me  ;  and  withal  believing 
it  utterly  impossible  that  a  person  so  obliged  should  ever  be  guilty  of  so  black  a  deed, 
as  to  betray  me  in  so  baj*barous  a  manner.  Besides  that,  I  really  believed  it  a  blessing 
from  heaven  for  my  charity  to  tliat  person;  and  I  was/ about  a  fortnight  since,  led  as  a 
fool  to  the  stocks,  and  married  a  coachmaii*;s  daughter  not  worth  a  shilling,  and  oixe 
wiio, about  lutus  months  since,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  bastard;  and  thus  X  am  both 
absolateljr  ruined  in  my  fortune  and  reputation,  and  must  become  a  derision  to  all  the 
wod4.'(?w  Co""?*- yoJ' ii«  P*  ^8.) 
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j^cmtlk^^  idiat  the  Marquess  of  Worcester  proposes  to  dou  Sir 
Samuel  Morland  was  undoubtedly  an  ingenious  jnedianic,  and  is 
mentioiied  as  such  by  £velyn»  but  at  the  same  time,  as  the  history 
of  his  life,  written  by  himself,  evinces,  a  man  quite .  capable  of 
adopting  the  discoranes  of  others  as  his  own.  Biit,  whatever  hi^ 
engine  may  have  been,  the  drawing  or  model  of  which  he  says  he 
exhibited  to  the  King  of  France,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 
are  indebted  to  Captain  Savery  for  having  discovered,  and  first  rer 
duced  to  :practice,  the  power  of  atmospherical  pressure  obtained 
by  the  ccmdensati&n  of  steam,  -wbxiae  expamivejorce/it  is  equally 
cert^,  he  had  previously  learned  from  the  *  Century  of  Inven- 
tions^'..nor  can  the  merit  be  refused  to  him,  jointly  perhaps  with 
Newa)men,  aud  one  John  Cawley,  a  common,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  an  uneoinmon  glazier  of  Dartmouth,  of  having 
first  combined  the  two  powers  aiul  applied  them  to  the.  steanoe 
engine.  Dr.  Desa^uliers,  however,  has  somewhat  ungenerousljr 
attempted  to  rob  lum  of  the  merits  justly  due  to  his  important 
invention.  Savery,  he  says,  denied  having  taken  the  sugges- 
tion frrai  the  Marquess  of  Worcester,  and,  the  better  to  conceal 
the  mister,  bought  up  every  copy  of  the  marquess's  book  thart; 
he  .could  find  in  Paternoster  Bo^  and  elsewhere,  and  burned 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  doctor  his  in- 
formation. This  would  certainly  have  been,  to  use  Lord  Orfoi-d's 
expression,  '  an  amazing  piece  of  .folly,'  for  the  marquess's  book 
waa  perfectly  well  known  at  that  time.  But  the  doctor  further  ac- 
cuses him  of  having  invented  the  following  story  to  make  people 
believe  that  he  found  out  the  power  of  steam  by  chance— if  so,  it 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  taking  a  vti-ong  way  to  enhance  themmt 
of  the  discovery : — Having  drunk  a  bottle  of  Florence  wine,  and 
thrown  the  empty  flask  upon  the  fire,  he  observed  that  the  small 
miantity  of  vnne  left  in  the  bottom  had  filled  the  flask  with  steam. 
Taking  it  in  his  hand  he  placed  the  neck  in  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
when  he  observed  the  water  to  rush  into  the  flask,  being  driven  up 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  This,  he  says,  is  Savery 's  account  of  the 
matter;  there  is  a  copy  of  Saveiy's  book  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  title  of  it  is.  The  Miner's  Friend,  or  an  Engine  to  raise  Water 
by  Fire  described,  &c.;  and  certainly  iu  this  book  the  author 
relates  no  such  story,  nor  indeed  gives  any  account  of  the  manner 
of  his  invention.  However  Desaguliers  learned  the  anecdote, 
and  whether,  in  fact,  if  Savery  ever  told  it,  it  be  true  or  false, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  he  could  have 
taken  from  the  Marquess  of  .Worcester,  that  applies  to  the  con- 
densation of  steam,  and  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  for  hkn 
on  that,  account  to  invent  the  story.  But  when  Dedaguliefs 
further  asserts,  that  Savery  never  nwde  su?h  an  experimeat 
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ehher  theti  or  aftemwds,  and  gty@»  tbe  fbllomti^  as  tbe  {Nxiof 
of  his  asseition^  we  tcmmot  liesitate  to  say  that  he  lays  himself 
t>p^n  to  the  ciuu^  of  having 'drawn  a  rash^  unphiloso{^ica],  aad 
tinwaiTcintable  conclusion.  *  I  made/  says  he,  *  the  expermeiit 
purposely,  with  about  half  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  flask,  whKih  I  laid 
upon  the  fire  till  it  boiled  into  steam;  then  purtting  on  a  thick 
gk)ve  to  prevent  the  neck  of  die  flask  from  burning  me,  I  pkinged 
^  moudi  of  the  fladt  un^  the  water  diat  filled  a  basin,  but  the 
jnresstire  of  die  atmosphere  was  so  strong,  that  k  beat  tdie  flaA 
out  erf  my  hand  widi  i^olence,  and.direw  it  up  to  the  ceiling,'-^ 
tmd  this  he  says  mmi  have  happened  to  Captain  Savery,  had 
he  ever  made  the  experiment,  who  would  not  have  omitted  so  ad- 
aurable  an^embeltishment  to  his  story  !<^aii  inference  just  about 
^  conclusive  as  if  he  were  to  say  that,  having  witnessed  the  bursl- 
■fi^  of  the  boiler  of  a  high^pressiure  steam-engine,  the  bofler  of 
every  siewHengine  must  uecessarily  burst. 

It  may  safely  be  conduded^  we  think,  from  the  total  ^nce  k 
^  course  of  these  discussions  between  Savery  and  Desagulian, 
respecting  the  pretended  discoveries  of  Sir  Samuel  Morlwd,  diat 
they  ended  in  ra»>he;  and  that,  though  in  fa<5t  he  could  r^iise\vater 
by  different  kinds  of  pumps,  he  never  practicsdfy  effected  it  h»j 
means  of  steam. 

The  French  have  set  up  pretensions  to  the  discovery  of  the 
«t^m-engine,  as  they  have  also  done  to  diat  of  steam-vessels,'*'  and 
their  claim  to  both  stands  pretty  nearly  on  equally  untenable 
grounds.  The  invention  of  the  engine  is  by  them  ascribed  to 
M.  Papin,  vrho,  when  in  London  in  1680,  produced  his  digester^ 
in  which  he  dissolved  bones  by  incarcerating  the  steam  ahd  in- 
creasing the  heat  by  preventing  evaporation.  It  was  eighteen 
years  after  this,  before  he  was  employed  by  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  to  raise  water  by  the  expansive  power  of  steam;  and  his 
.experiments  were  conducted  on  the  principle  described  by  the 
Marquess  of  Worcester,  in  which-  h^  had  veiy  little  success,  until 
he  had  received  from  Leibnitz,  then  in  England,  a  draft  of 
Captain  Savery's  engine.  The  account  of  Papin's  experiments 
was  not  published  till  1707,  nine  years  after  Savery's  engine  had 
been  completed  and  a  patent  obtained  for  it,  bearing  date  July, 
1698.  Papin  therefore  cannot  have  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
this  important  discovery. 

Next  to  the  article  on  the  steam-engine,  Mr,  Partington  has 
bestowed  most  labour  on  his  *  Note' upon  No.  3£. — *  How  to  com- 
pose an  Universal  Character but  Wilkins,  Bacon>  Becker,  and 


*  We  liare  shown  that  Jonathan  Hulls  was  anqiiesliontibly  tlie  disodyerer  of  tlis 
jiiode  ef  applying  the  slewi-eng^ne  to  hoafLs,   Se^  YfiU  XJX,  p,  364 
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so  tnai^  oidi^s  have  ^eatal  on  this  subject/  dial  litde  new  is 
likely  to  be  said  i^miii  k.  His  note  on  Telegr^ihs,  <Nofl.  6.  and 
7«)  is  meagre;  and  the  sh^o-destroying  engine  (Niml  9*  and  10.) 
might  have  been  extended  beyond  the  torpedoa  of  Fullon  aad 
fiimni^arte* 

There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  various  metAiods  of  'se^ 
cret  writing'  suggested  by  the  Marquess,  nor  in  his  <  significant 
seals  and  ^phers/  most  of  which  are,  at  best,  but  diffieUts  im§m. 
To  signify  viK)rds  and  hold  discourse  by  the  ^jangling  <^  pajckh  beAs^ 
would  be  as  easy  as  it  is  useless.  The  wondei^l  wheel  described 
in  No.  56,  in^ich  is,  as  the  Marquess  sa^,  *  a  most  inci^difale 
tiling,  if  not  seen,  but  tried  bdbre  me  late  king  of  happy  memory^ 
in  the  Tower,  by  my  dire<^ons,'  is  an  attempt  at  what  has  been 
tried  by  thousands,  and  which  will  yet  be  tried  by  diinisanfls 
more*  The  &ilure  of  such  a  number  will  not  deter  others  from 
wasting  their  time  and  substance  to  no  purpose  in  the  discovery 
of  a  perpetual  motion — a  property  the  power  of  which  is  vested 
solely  in  the  Great  Audiorof  the  universe,  and  exists  only,  as 
£ur  as  we  know,  in  the  arangement  of  the  planetary  system*  No 
chaise  of  quackery,  however,  can  fairly  be  laid  against  the  Mar-* 
quess  on  this  score,  as  the  vrisest  men  of  his  time,  and  both  before 
and  after  him,  have  split  upon  the  same  rock.  Now  at  last,  how-** 
ever>  the  squaring  of  the  cirde,  the  finding  of  the  longitude,  and 
the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion  are  the  stumbling-blocks  mostly 
of  feeble  minds,  set  in  action  by  that  dangerous  thing,  *  a  little 
learning.* 

Of  the  eight  or  nine  different  suggestions  for  discharging  balk 
out  of  pistols,  carabines,  muskets,  harquebusses,  sakers,  musque- 
toons,  &c.,  however  ingenious  they  may  have  been  considered  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  there  is  not  now  a  gunsmith  in  the 
kingdom  that  would  not  outdo  all  on  the  principle  of  a  common 
magazine  pistol.  The  *  brazen  head'  of  the  marquess,  (No.  88.) 
which,  '  though  a  man  speak  never  so  softly,  and  even  whispers 
into  the  ear  thereof,  will  presently  open  its  mouth,  and  resolve 
the  qnestion  in  French,  Latin,  Welsh,  Irish  or  English,  in  good 
terms,'  is  explained  by  Mr.  Partington  by  a  description  of  the 
invention  of  the  *  Invisible  Girl,'  the  secret  of  whicli  he  unfolds 
in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  *  Artificial  Horse'  (No.  91')  is  another  automaton,  which, 
like  tiiose  of  Vaucanson,  Kempelen  and  Maelzel,  is  a  most  inge- 
nious piece  of  mechanism ;  but  such  trifles  are  neither  wordi  the  la- 
bour and  time  expended  in  their  construction,  nor  possess  die  least 
degree  of  interest  from  the  mcment  that  their  secret  is  explained; 
and  we  know  of  none  that  has  not  been  explained,  except  that  ojf 
the  chess-player,  which,  though  now  H  least  of  fifty  yws  stand- 
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ng,  is,  we  bettere/as  Iktle  understood  ds  when  first  iiiTented* 
Yet  ^hen  it  was  originally  brought  ovOr  to  England,  Maebel 
told  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  it  would  soon  be  (ttsoovered,  and  that 
wl^never  this  took  place,  men  would  be  surprized  that  they  hiad  so 
long  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  a  machine  of  such 
extreme  simplicity*  - 

There  aile  a  fe¥i%  but  not  many,  of  the  *  scantlings'  wluch  may> 
justify  Lord  Orford's  ill-natured  remark — for  instance^  No.  25. 
i^idi  runs  thus: — '  How  to  make  a  weight  that  cannot  tak^' 
Up  an  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  shaU^take  up  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  at  the  self-same  distance  ^om;  the  centre;  and  so 
on,  proportionably,  to  millions  of  pounds.'  This  is,  at  least,  iu 
its  present  state  unintelligible.  It  is,  as  Mr*  P-artington  observes, 
f  paradoxical,'  and  so  completely  contmry  to  every  established 
princ^le  or  rule  in  sci&aoe^  that  we  may  fairly  set-it  down  among 
die  number  of  those  inventk>ns  whidi,  by  partaking  so  bigbly  of 
the  marvellous,  have  contributed  to  bring  the  whole  ^  Century  f 
into  disrepute.  Mr.  Partington's  little  Voltune  will,  however,  prer 
vent  this;  and  we  hope  it  may  be  the  me^'of  stimulating  some 
other  ingeftioiis  mechanic  to  fayour  the  world  \ylth  aeaore  copious 
commentary  on  an  author  who,  small  as  his  wprk  is,  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  undeserving  a  nidie  in  the  chamber  of  the  temple 
of  British  literature  consecrated  to  sci^itiik  discoveries.  t 


Abt.  VI. — 1.  Practical  Observations  upon  the  Education  of  4he 
People,  l^c.  By  H.  Brougham,  Esq.  M  P.  F.R.S.  19* 
Edition.    London.  182d. 

%  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

3.  Wilderspin  on  the  Importance  of  JLducating  the  Infant  Poor, 
;    London.  1824. 

4.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Brougham^s  Practical  Observations  upon  th^ 
Education  of  the  People,  addressed  to  the  Working  Classes  and 
their  Employers.  By  E.  W.  Grinfield,  M.A.  Minister  of  Lama 
Chapel,  Bath.    London.  1825. 

T^E  are  living  in  a  singular  if  not  a  critical  state  o(  things; 
^  ^  with  almost  universal  peace  abroad,  and  a  more  than  com* 
pon  contentment  at  home,  engines  of  great  power,  for  good  or  for 
ill,  are  set  in  action,  and  there  is  a  general  stir  through  all  tlie  ele-^ 
ments  of  society;  the  whole  appearance  of  things  affords  room  for 
much  reflection ;  butno  reflectioui  we  think,  can  enable  any  man  to 
foresee  the  end  of  them.  We  at  least,  notwithstanding  the  proverr 
bia4  hardihood  of  our  craft,  will  venture  to  predict  nothing,  withr 
out  the  qu^ifying  clause,  quifguid  dicatp,^  aut  erit,  aut  non.  In 
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the  trieanwhile^  however^  if  we  try  to  form-  au  opmioti  o(  nsing 
plans  *by  titeir  apparent  merits  as  dispassionately  and  collectedly 
as  we  can/ adhering  to  general  principles,  and  fearing  neither  the 
reproach  of  liberalism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  bigotry  on  the  other, 
we  may  perhaps,  without  aspiring  to  be  prophets,  arrive  at  some 
concIui»ons  not  without  their  practical  use  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  ourselves. 

.  In  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  at  that  time  professor  in  the 
Anderson  College  at  Glasgow^  announced  a  course  ,  of  leetures  pa 
ifmtural  philosophy  and  its  application  to  the  arts,  for  the  instruc-* 
tion  of  mechanics. 

I  1  had  frequent  opportunities,*  he  sayiB,  ^  of  observing  the  intdHgent 
curiosity  of  the  '^uwashed  arti&^/'  to  whbse  meduinica]  skill  I  wai 
ofteu  obliged  to  have  recourse  y  and  on  one  occasion,  in>  particular,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  inquisitive  countenances  <^  a  circle  gf  ope- 
ratives, who  had  crowded  round  a  somewhat  curious  piece  of  mechanism, 
which  had  be^  constructed  in  their  workshop.  1  beheld,  through  every 
disadvantage  of  circumstances  and  appearance,  such  strong  indications 
6f  the  existence  of  the  unquenchable  spirit,  and  such  emanations  from 
the  "  heaven-lighted  lamp  in  man," '  (why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  plain  truths  require  these  holiday  flowers  of  speech?)  'that  the 
question  was  forced  upon  me,— why  are  these  minds  left  without  the 
means  of  obtaining  that  knowledge  which  they  so  ardently  desire  ^  and 
why  are  the  avenues  to  science  barred  against  them,  because  thc^  are  poor? 
It  was  impossible  iK>t  to  determine  that  the  obstacle  should  be  j^rooved  f 
and  I  therefore  resolved  to  offer  them  a  course  of  elementary  philosophi- 
cal lectures.  For  three  successive  seasons  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  lec* 
tunng  to  500  mechanics  $  and  an  audience  more  orderly,  attentive,  and 
apparently  comprehending,  I  never  witnessed.' — Mechanics*  M^ame, 
vol.  i.  ■ 

[  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  this  idea  was  followed  up;  but 
in  1821",  a  few  gentlemen  at  Edinburgh,  who  were  disposed  to  en-? 
courage  the  experiment,  *  circulated  a  prospectus  among  the  me- 
chanics, announcing  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
mechanics^  and  another  on  chemistry,  with  the  opening  of  a  library 
of  books  on  the  same  subject,  for  perusal  at  home  as  well  as  in 
the  room ;  the  hours  of  lecture  to  be  from  eight  to  nine  in  the 
fevening,  twice  a  week  for  six  months ;  and  the  terms  of  admission 
to  both  lectures  and  library  fifteen  shillings  a  year.'  *  When  400 
mechanics  Had  purchased  tickets,  the  two  courses  of  lectures  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Galbraith;  with  the  addition  of 
one  on  architecture  and  one  on  farriery,  and  of  a  class  for  archi- 
tectural and  mechanical  drawing  during  the  summer  recess,'*  . 

.In  1823,  the  editors  of  the  Mechanics*  Magazine  invited  the 
attention  of  their  readers  to  these  institutions. 

•  Practical  Observations,  p.  19. 
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'  We  are  ieAtoa»t  they  «ayv  '  of  seeiqg  n^lion^Mecbai^'  Insti- 
tute established  by  the  mechaoics  of  the  BielropoUs  themselii^.  It  is  so 
obvious  that  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  mechaniGS^  if^  instead  of 
assembling  at  a  pot-house  in  an  evening,  besotting  themselves  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  draughts  of  porter,  stupifying  their  minds  and 
bringing  disease  on  their  bodies,  rendering  themselves  more  abject  than 
the  tircumstances  of  society,  which  are  painful  enough,  vriU  render 
them  *  we  say  it  would  be  so  much  for  their  interest,  if  they  were  to 
meet  in  large  arid  weB-ah^d  rooms,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge at  a  dieap  rate  of  the  dements  of  science ;  that  we  do  not  doubt 
tiseir  tdtimattly,  and  of  tfaemsi^s,  e^^bMsMxkg  tbe  London  Mechanics* 
Institute/ 

The  fonottiea  of  a  society  socin  followed  this  ackh-ess;  and  in 
die  coarse  of  the  year  1824,  as  we  team  from  Mr.  Brougham's 
pamphlet,  lectiiires  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Pttillips  on  chemistry, 
Mr«  i)otcliiji  on  geometry,  Dr.  Biitbeck  on  hydrostatiaif,  Mr. 
Cooper  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  Mr.  Newton 
on  astronomy,  Mr.  Tatum  on  electricity,  and  Mi'.  Black  on  the 
'French  language,  to  greiat  and  increasing  numbers  of  workmen. 
Albout  a  thousand  now  belong  to  tlie  Institution,  and  pay  twenty 
shillings  a  year.* 

Similar  institutions  are  at  the  present  time  established,  or  on 
the  point  of  being  estebli^d,  in  almost  every  town  in  England 
whose  populadon  readies  10,000,  and  in  some  of  much  smaller 
numbers.  Publications  intended  for  the  use'  bf  mechanics,  and 
unintelligible  without  some  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
mathetnatics,  have  a  wide  and  increasing  circulation.  Every 
thing  indicates  a  growing  spirit  of  inquiry,  an  increased  desire, 
and  witli  it  an  increased  power  of  acquiring  knowledge.  What 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  said  in  a  deeper  sense  of  all  orders  of  created 
beings  may  be  applied  to  the  lower  orders  of  our  population; 
*  AH  things  strive  to  ascend  and  ascend  in  their  striving .'t 
^  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety? As  might  have  been  expected,  it  has  given  occasion  for 
much  dispute,  and  various  anticipations :  and  while  some  have 
hailed  the  appearance  as  the  commencement  of  a  glorious  aera,  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  triumph  and  universal  empire  of  Mind, 
otfiers  consider  it  as  a  portentous  cloud  in  the  political  horizon, 
big  with  sedition  and  trouble.  We  are  inclined  to  treat  botfi 
these  opinions  as  greatly  overcharged:  we  neitKer  expect  a 
golden,  nor  dread  the  approach  c(f  an  iron  age;  we  think  that 
both  the  probable  benefits  and  the  probable  dangers  of  these 
associations  have  been  alike  exaggerated. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  to  regard  only  the  foolish  and  intemperate 

•  Practical  Observations,  p.  2U  f  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  112. 
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IsE^ua^  atlribilled  not  merely  t<^  the  meohmiios  diemselves^  biitt 
their  mor^  blam^bje  pti^oos,  at  public  meetings  and  tavern  dtiw 
nerjs,  we  should  undoubtedly  see  good  cause  for  the  alarm  wMck 
many  persons  have  expressed^  whose  judgments  we  respect,  and 
the  purity  of  whose  intentions  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt. 
But  a  great  measure  of  this  kind  Ot^ht  not  to  be  30  judged  i 
some  allowance  must  in  reason  be  made  for  the  vapouring 
uncultivated  men,  who,  in.  a  mcnne^t  of  ex^tatipn,  naturally  de-* 
claim  upon  the  most  easy  c^f  all  subjects,  the  faults  of  tiieir 
9uperiQir9,  and  the  ewting  ineqimUlies  of  society;  d^ae.  are  thq 
appropriate  and  preaeriptive  diemes  of  vulgar  minds;  and  if  this 
be  done  with  coameneas  of  allusion^  and  mlemperance  of  lai^age^ 
it  is  no  more  than  might  haye  been  anticipated.  What  is  said  al 
such  a  time,  ought  not  (b  be  taken  as  aa  accurate  measure  of  the 
deliberate  feeMngs  even  of  the  orators  themselves,  stiU  less  of  those 
v^ho.  listen  to,  and  applaud  them»  And  even  if  it  might  be  m 
taken,  it  would  remain  to  b^  proved,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that 
these  feelings  are  attributs^ble  to  the  institutions  in  question,  oe 
will  be  fostered^  or  brought  into,  action  by  them. 

Much,  undoubtedly,  of  the  alarm  which  these  institutions  have 
occasioned^  and  of  tlje  opposition  they  have  experienced,  is.  to  be 
attributed  to  the  patronage  and  a^vpcacy  of  the  gentlemm 
whose  Practical  Observations  are  at  the  head  of  ouie  papers  l4 
is  bis  singular  infelicity  to  prejudice  every  cause  which  he 
undertakes  to  a^vanoe : — with  all  the  zeal,  industry  imd  pertinan 
city> — ^all  the  power  of  labour,  endurance  and  privation,  mental 
und  bodily, — all  the  self-confidence  and  versatility  which  Sallisst 
attributes  to  his  hero,  and  far  more  than  all  his  talent,  informal 
tion  and  eloquence,  he  is  yet  confessedly  the  most  unfit  of  all 
distinguished  public  men  of  the  present  age  to  lead  a  party, 
or  to  conduct  the  struggle  for  any  great  and  opposed  measure. 
By  some  remarkable  iiigredient  m  his  charac^r,  he  is  naorally 
sure  to  cool  the  ardour  <)f  friends>  and  to  import  division  into 
jdieir  c(Mi]:^ls ;  i,o  invigorate  and  coiM^ptrate  the  oppositicm  of 
enemies,  and  to  fill  their  ranks  with  determined  recruits  from  all 
who  were  at  finst  only  timid,  suspicious  or  neutral*  And  no  won- 
4er — to  conciliate  by  unimportant  concession^  to  re-assure  by  pa- 
tient explanation,  to  reason  with  his  adversary  as  an  honest  and 
sensible,  though  mistaken  man ;  these  are  methods  of  advancing 
his  cause  which  he  either  disdsuns  or  knows  not  how  to  use :  the 
^weapons  of  his  argumeiiitation,  so  familiar  in;  use  as  to  seem  almost 
natur^  to  die  user,  are,  cpmmiseration  of  besotted  ignorance^ 
sarcasm  on  interested  motives,  assumption  of  measureless  superir 
ority.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  in  the  infirmity  of  our  nature 
if  this  did  not  make  cold  followers  out  of  aealous  co-operators^ 

and 
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ind  turn  opponents  m  argiuneht  into  pei^dndl  ^letni^:^  "Mr. 
Brougham  has  been  so  long>  and  so  frequently  a  public  speaker^ 
sliid  is  gifted  with  such  real  power  both  of  reasoning  and  elo- 
^uetice>  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  him  actuated  by  the 
pitiful  desire  of  pointing  periods  for  the  momentary  applause^  with- 
out the  real  approbation  of  his  hearers.  -  'But  it  is  extraordinary, 
that  in  fact  every  thing,  which  in  his  dober  judgment  he  must  tbidc 
most  impert&ttti  is  sacrificed  to  the  effect  of  an  instant.  No 
matter  how  deep  the  wound  in  otherSj^  or  bow  bitt^  and  lasting  the 
t^gret  to  l»mself ;  all  private  feeliiigSy  all  publk  considerations/the 
force  of  his  argument^  the  success  of  the  cause  for  which  he  ple^s^ 
and  the  int^est  of  his  party,  seem  to  weigh  but  as  a  feather  against 
the  indulgence  of  this  unhappy  vein.  JLoo^kig,  as  we  do,  with 
much  interest  upon  some  <^  the  schemes  to  which  Mr.  Broufgham 
is  devoted,  we  see,  with  no  aniriendly  exultation,  but  widi  great 
i^gfet,  this  capital  defect  in  his  composition  as  a  public  man.^  It 
is  not,  however,  because  a  particular  individual  advocates  a  mea- 
surei  and.  imputes  bigotryi  selfishness,  or  ignorance  to  those  who 
oppose  it;  it  is  not  because  they  Who  should  know  better,  su&r  or 
encourage  improper  language  in  others,  Or  disseminated  improper 
opinions  themselves;  it  is  not  because  they  would  (if  Uiey  would; 
of  which  we  have  no  proof,  and  which,  without  strong  proof,  we 
ought  not  to  impute)  pervert  thes6  institutions  to  improper  pur- 
poses; that  the  diihg  itself  is  necessarily  to  be  oppos^,  or  conse- 
^[wnce^,  which  may  arise  from  independent  causes,  to  be  attributed 
to  it.  The  measure  itself  should  be  quietly  canvassed — the  balance 
of  good  and  evil  resulting  from  it  weighed,  bbtH  in  respect  of 
quantity  and  probabilky— it  Should  be  se^n  how  much  of  both  is 
necessarily  inherent,  how  much  contingent,  and  how  much  capable 
of  being'  produced  or  averted  by  discreet  and  honest  managenient. 
-  Mr.  Brongham,  in  his  Practical  Observations  on  the  Educa* 
tion  of  the  People,  points  out  threie  n^ethods  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion of  mechanics  may  be  carried  on ;  cheap  publications  on  sci* 
entific  objects;  societies  for  promoting  conversation;  and  ^ 
institution  of  lectures. 

The  two  last  of  these  proposed  methods  evidently  require  regu- 
lar, meetings ;  and  these  regular  meetings,  whether  for  conversa- 
tions or  lectures,  are  contemplated  widi  isuspicion.  Men  who 
come  together,  professedly  to  discuss  the  mystery  of  their  own 
craft,  may  digress  into  the  mystery  of  politics,  or  the  more  serious 
mysteries  of  religion;  and  a  public  lectiwer,  who  is  so  inclined, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  insinuating,  together  with  his  geometry 
xir  cjiemistry,  the  elements  of  infidelity  and  sedition. 

To  deny  the  possibility  of  this,  would  be  to  argue  in  the  face  of 
known  and  lamentable  facts;  and  perhaps  with  recent  examples 
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before  crur  eyes,  we  shall  not  be  thcfught  warriinted  in  considering 
it  as  improbable.  Things  however  Vfhich  may  be  possible  and 
■  eveii  easy,  are  not  always  actually  done  *  we  have  no  right,  and 
tve  should  be  imWisfe,  to  impute  to  these  lecturers  as  a  class  the 
desire  to  propagate  dangerous  opinion^ ;  and  vi'e  cannot  but  think 
it  probable  that  the  publicity  which  must  attend  a  lecture-roomV 
and  a  salatary  fear  of  general  opinion,  even  in  the  absence  of 
better  and  higher  safeguards,  may  prove  sufficient  guarantees 
against  any  such  abuse  of  opportunity. 

But  the  great  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes ^re  not  necessary  to  enable  men  to  combine,  nor  accredited 
lecturers  to  mislead  them*  Every  one  knows,  and  with  reasonable 
alarm,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trade  in  the  whole  country  which  ha^ 
fiot  its  union,  its  committee,  its  club,  its  benefit  society,  or  some 
pdief  means  of  carrying  a  common  resolution  and  a  complete 
combination  into  effect.  The  evidence  given  before  coriimittee^ 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  two  last  sessions,  proved 
a  system  of  organization  which  no  new  measures  can  possibly 
fender  more  powerful  or  universal.  And  if  organization  may 
exist,  independent  of  allowed  or  stated  meetings,  so  also  may 
lectures  of  the  most  pernicious  kind.  The  oracle  of  an  aldiousey 
the  president  of  a  club  may  retail  the  contents  of  a  blasphemous 
treatise  or  factious  newspaper  with  far  more  effect  than  can  evef 
be  produced  by  the  disputation  of  a  reading-room,  or  the  insinu-*' 
ations  of  the  tnost  artful  lecturer,  who  has  not  entirely  lost  caste 
in  society.  .  • 

In  truth,  the  occasion  of  tfie  evil  is  mistaken,  and  the  blame  is 
laid  at  Ae  wrong  door.  People  are  aware  of  these  extensive 
combinations,  and  hear  of  mischievous  tracts  widely  disseminated; 
and  they  compare  the  tareless,  vacant,  uninquiring  cloXvn  of  fifty 
years  ago,  with  the  busy,  restless  politician  of  the  presetit  day  : 
they  think  the  change  is  for  the  worse,  and  impute  that  change 
to  EiiucATlON.  Many  fall  into  thi&  error  who  have  no  wish  or 
intention  to  check  its  progress,  bat  who  still  believe  t^at  danger' 
attends  its  course^  and  evil  follows  in  its  train^^ 

Edocatioii,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  alteration  of 
character  J  happily  it  has  accompanied  it,  and  affords  the  means 
of  a  corrective.  We  must  accuse  the  progress  of  wealth,  the  in- 
crease and  condensation  of  population,  the  facilities  of  loco-motion^ 
the  quick  circulation  of  intelligence.  We  must  accuse  commerce,' 
manufactures,  steam-boats,  stage-coaches,  newspaper^ :  these  are 
the  real  eause  of  the  change  in  the  coimnunity.  Let  those  who*  en- 
tertain a  doubt  upon  this  point  compare  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  country ;  let  them  compare  the  manufacturing  with  the 
agricultural  counties;  let  them  compare  the  towns  even  of  the 
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same  county  with  its  villages ;  or  let  them  compare  a  retired  vil- 
lage, which  has  little  intercourse  beyond  its  nearest  market,  with 
a  village  on  some  high  road ;  and  they  will  soon  perceive  in  what 
the  difference  of  character  really  originates.  Is  ^t  that  schools 
have  place  in  towns  and  manufactories,  and  are  excluded  from 
the  villages?  No :  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  manufactories  are  fa- 
vourable to  learning ; ,  and,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  our  clergy, 
schools  are  in  operation  in  the  village  no  less  than  in  the  town, 
and  in  the  retired  village  no  less  than  in  the  thoroughfare :  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  whole  population  will  be  included  in  Uie 
school  of  the  village,  and  fewer  will  be  grossly  ignorant.  If  then 
education  were  the  mischief-worker,  it  would  be  equally  mis- 
chievous in  both  situations ;  and  yet  in  the  one  will  be  too  often 
found,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  leaven^  more  or  less  pervasive,  of  dis- 
content and  restlessness ;  in  the  other,  a  spirit  cpntent  to  ^o  for- 
ward in  the  beaten  path ;  or  if  querulous,  complaining  only  o( 
the  unequal  administration  of  laws  designed  to  relieve,  but  prac- 
tically creating  distress. 

Besides,  has  it  been  remembered  how  small  a  measure  of  edu- 
cation is  required,  in  order  that  the  igiwrant  may  be  misled,  or 
truth  perverted?  Suppose  but  a  single  publisher,  determined 
upon  gain  and  not  scrupulous  of  the  means,  with  talent  enough 
at  his  command  to  calumniate  religion  and  the  laws  ;  suppose  but 
a  single  person  among  fifty  of  those  who  frequent  the  resorts  of 
low  debauchery,  active  enough  in  a  bad  cause  to  retail  the  dose 
of  weekly  or  monthly  poison  to  the  audience  around  him ;  and 
without  going  further,  without  attempting  to  trace  -the  ramiiica- 
tion  of  the  evil,  a  thousand  copies  of  a  single  publication,  regu-< 
larly  administered  through  such  channels,  are  sufficient  to  confuse 
the  sense  of  religion  and  social  right  and  wrong  in  fifty  thousand 
of  our  countrymen.  And  shall  we  attribute  this  to  education? 
No  more  education  is  necessary  than  that  one  man  in  fifty  should 
fee  able  to  risad  with  fluency;  the  more  ignorant  the  audieuc^,  the 
better  will  tjie  lecturer  succeed. 

We  must  refer,  then,  to  the  state  of  society  as  the  cause  of 
corruption,  if  the  minds  of  the  people  are  corrupted :  a  state 
which  collects  numbers  together,  gives  them  the  opportunity  of 
wasting  their  leisure  and  their  earnings  at  the  haunts  of  vulgar 
dissipation,  and  facilitates  the  diffusion  of  periodical  sedition  frwn 
one  corner  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

'  Bine  \shoT  ille  domiis,  et  ia^tricabilis  error/ 

Certainly,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  rather  to  hope  for  good 
than  to  anticipate  evil,  from  any  new  objects  of  interest  Which 
may  tend  to  withdraw  men  out  of  the  seminaries  of  depravity,  and 
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engage  them  in  better  things.  These  institutes  are  an  experiment 
of  this  kind;  on  the  success  of  which  we  dare  not  be  enthusiastic, 
and  yet  are  not  willing  to  speak  the  language  of  discouragement. 
We  dre  toM  indeed,  and  truly  told, -that  the  best  place  for  a  work* 
man  whose  daily  labour  has  been  discharged^  is  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  his  own  fireside. '  And  if  we  believed  that  the  prn^tical 
effect  of  these  lectures  would  be  to  detach  men  froaa  their  homes 
and  break  up  their  domestic  eomf<^rtti,  M^e  should  deenl  the  argu- 
ment against  them  insuperable.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the 
habits  of  these  workmen  are  not  generally  domestic.  Their 

*  sweet  colloqoial  pleasures  are  but  few.'  They  have  hitherto 
^Sought  for  relaxation  abroad,  and  taken  it  mixed  with  moral  poi- 
son. Whatever  tends  to  elevate  the  man  will  be  a  boon  to  tlie 
family.  We  apprehend  no  petitions  against  the  institutes  from 
wives  or  children. 

.  The  magasine  fr6m  which  we  have  before  t^ted,  contains  so 
gratifying  an  il)astration  of  the  improvement  of  diaracter  which 
may  possibly  result  from  these  institutions,  that  we  shall  give  it  to 
dur  readers  in  the  words  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Banuatyne.* 

'  The  Ga^-Liglxt  Chartered  Company  of  this  city  (Glasgow)  es^iploy 
constantly  between  sixty  and  seventy  men  in  their  works.  iVelve  oif 
these  are  mechanics,  and  the  remainder  furnace -nieo  and  conmion  la- 
boiu'ers  of  different  descriptions,  forming  altogether  a  community  not 
very  promising  as  a  body  to  he  incited  to  adopt  measures  for  their  own 
intellectual  improvement. 

'  ^  A  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  our  manager  at  the  works,  Mr. 
lames  B.  Nelson,  proposed  to  these  men  to  contribute  each  a  small  sum 
monthly,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  to  form  a  library  for  their  common  use ; 
aud  he  informed  them  that  if  they  agreed  to  do  this,  the  Company 
^otld  give  them  a  room  to  keep  the  books  in,  which  should  be  heated 
and  lifted  for  them  in  winter,  and  in  which  they  might  meet  every 
evening  to  read  and  converse,  in  place  of  going  to  the  alehouse,  as 
ipaqy  of  them  had  been  in  the  practice  of  doing.  That  the  Company 
would  further  give  them  a  present  of  five  guineas  to  set  out  with  5  and 
that  the  management  of  the  funds,  libraiy,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  the  measure  should  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  themselves,  to 
be  named  and  renewed  by  them  at  certain  fixed  periods. 

*  With  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  Mr.  Nelson  got  fourteen  of  them  to 
agree  to  the  pl^fi,  and  a  commencement  was  thus  made.  For  the  fii-st 
two  years/  until  it  could  be  ascertained  that  tbe  members  would  have  a 
proper  care  of  the  books,  it  was  agreed  tbat  they  sbould  not  take  them 
out  of  the  reading-room,  but  tbat  they  should  meet  there  every  evening 
to  pei'use  them.  Aftei*  this  period,  however,  the  members  were  allowed 
to  take  the  books  home;  and  last  year  they  met  only  tuice  a  week  at 
i1t€  reading-room  to  change  them,  and  converse  on  what  they  had  been 
^eadii>g.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  libraiy  was 
at  first  very  slow,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  whole  did  not 
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Riuount  to  thirty.  But  from  coovmlng  with  one  another  ..twice  a  week . 
tx  the  library  upon  the  acquisitions  they  had  been  making,  a  taste  for 
science  and  a  desire  for  information  began  to  spread  among  them.  ' 
•  '  They  had  a  little  before  this  time  got  an  atlas,  which,  they  say,' led 
them  to  think  of  purchasing  a  pair  of  globes  5  and  one  from  among 
themselves,  Alexander  Anderson,  by  trade  a  joiner,  who  had  had  thie 
advantage  of  attending  two  courses  of  the  lectures  in  the  Andei'soniail 
Institution,  volunteered,  about  the  beginning  of  last  winter,  to  explain,  on 
the  Monday  evenings,  the  use  of- the  globes.  Finding  himself  succeed 
in  doing  this,  he  offered  to  give  them,  on  the  Thursday  evenings, 
an  account  of  sc»ne  of  the  principles  and  processes  in  mechanics  and 
chemistry,'  accompanied  with  a  few  experiments.  This  he  effected  with, 
a  simplicity  of  illustration  and  usefulness  of  purpose  that  was  delightful. 
He  next,  and  while  this  was  going  on,  undertook,  along  with  another 
of  the  workmen,  to  attend  in  the  reading-room  during  the  other  evenings; 
of  the  week,  and  teach  such  of  the  members,  as  chose,  arithmetic. 

'  For  the  business  of  the  present  season,  the  members  of  the  society' 
(who  cobduct  every  thing  themselves)  have  made  a  new  arrangement. 
The  individuals  of  the  committee  have  come  under  an  agreement  to  gii^ 
in  rotation  a  lecture,  either  in  chemistry  or  mechanics,  every  Thursday 
evening;  taking  Murray  for  their  text-book  in  the  one,  and  Ferguson, 
in  the  other.  They  intimate,  a  fortnight  before,  to  the  person  whose 
turn  it  is,  that  he  is  to  lecture  from  such  a  page  to  such  a  page  of  one 
of  these  authors.  He  has,  in  consequence,  then  fourteen  days  to  make' 
himself  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  he  is  authorised  to  claim,  during 
that  period,  the  assistance  of  every  member  of  the  society  in  preparing 
the  chemical  experiments,  or  making  the  little  models  of  machines  re-' 
quired  for  illustrating  his  discourse. 

'  The  effect  of  all  that  I  liave  been  relating  has  been  most  beneficial . 
to  the  general  character  and  happiness  of  these  individuals ;  and  we  may* 
readily  conceive  what  a  valuable  part  of  the  community  they  are  likely 
to  become,  and  what  the  state  of  the  whole  of  our  manufacturing  pppu-' 
lation  would  be,  if  the  people  employed  in  every  large  work  were  tidamed' 
to  ad5pt  similar  measures. 

*  The  Gas-Light  Company,  seeing  the  beneficial  consequences  resulting 
from  the  instruction  of  their  work  people,  have  fitted  up  for  them,  this 
winter,  a  more  commodious  room  to  meet  in  for  their  lectures,  with  a  small 
laboratory  and  workshop  attached  to  it,  where  they  can  conduct  their^ 
experiments  and  prepare  the  naodels  to  be  used  in  the  lecture.  The  men 
last  year  made  for  themselves  an  air-pump  and  an  electrifying  machine, 
and  some  of  them  are  constantly  engaged  during  their  spare  hours  in  the 
laboratory  and  workshop. 

'  The  wh<^  of  the  workmen,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifteen,  have 
now  become  membters  of  the  society  j  and  these  have  been  standing  out 
on  the  plea  that  they  cannot  read;  they  are  chiefly  men  from  the  remote 
parts  of  the  Highlands  or  from  Ireland :  but  the  others  say  to  them, 

Join  us,  and  we  shall  teach  you  to  read  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
persuading  them  to  do  so. 

*  The  TvXt^M  the  society,  which  have  been  frwned  by  the  members 
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tfaemsdives,  are  simple  and  judidons.   tlvery  person,  <ou  becoming  a 
'  member^  pays     6d.  entry  money.    This  sum  is  taken  frOHi  him  by  in- 
'  sUlments,  and  is  paid  back  to  him  should  he  leave-  the  gavworks^  or  to 
his  family  (H*  heirs^  should  he  die.    Besides  this  entrance  money,  each 
member  contributes  three  h^lf-pence  weekly,  two- thirds  of  whipb,  by  a 
rule  made  this  year,  go  to  the  library,  and  one-third  to  the  use  of  the  la- 
boratoiy  and  workshop.    By  a  rule  made  at  the  same  time,  which  I 
^hink  a  curious  indication  of  the  state  of  feeling  produced  in  these  men 
in  the  short  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  society,  the  members 
may  bring  to  the  lectures  any  of  their  sons  who  are  above  seven  and 
under  twenty- one  years  of  age. 

'  The  books  now  amount  to  above  three  hundred  volumes,  and  consi<$t 
»of  dementary  works  of  science,  and  of  history,  voyages,  and  travels; 
'Some  of  th^  ^andard  poets,  a  few  of  our  best  novels,  and  Shakspem*s 
works.  The  sdection  of  the  books  purchased  by  the  library  fundi  is,  in 
general,  creditable  to  the  members  of  the  society.  They  admit  no  books 
on  rdigion.  The  members  say  that  there  are  among  them  men  of  a 
v^ety  of  persuasions — Presbyterians,  Seceders,  Methodists,  Church  of 
'Sngland  men,  and  Bomah  Catholics;  each  of  whom  would  be  for  in- 
troducing books  connected  with  their  particular  opinions,  and  thus  give 
occasion  to  endless  unprofitable  disputes.*— Mec^flwic*  Mag.  iii.  p.  263^, 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  remaikable  statement.  It  suggests  ob^ 
'viously  how  very  much  must  depend  upon  the  books  which  w 
Introduced  into  these  new  libraries.  Persons  who  are  only  be* 
ginning  to  learn  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  information  re*- 
^quisite  for  the  selection.  Here  therefore  an  honorary  cpipmittee 
.jdiight  interpMOse  with  advantage :  they  would  probably  have  mad^ 
a  better  choice  for  the  gas-light  workmen  at  Glasgow.  A  zealot 
will,  perhaps,  observe  upon  this,  that  we  are  afraid  of  free  disT 
cussion  and  liberal  principles,  But  what  we  are  afraid  pf  is,  a 
little  knowledge,  wldch  we  hf>ve  always  understood  to  be  ^  dan* 
gerous  thing;  and  still  more  we  dread  unsound  and  unprincipled 
views.  We  deprecate,  for  all  orders,  the  higher  as  well  as  the 
lower,  the  receiving  misrepresentation  fpr  truth,  and  fancying 
themselves  informed  when  they  are  worse  than  ignorant.  Hovv 
much  better,  for  example,  is  it  not  to  know  that  there  ever  were 
Romans  or  Athenians,  than  to  be  taught,  as  a  paper  circulated 
among  the  lower  classes  proposes  to  teach, '  tJie  wonders  pern 
formed  by  the  radicals  of  ancient  times.  The  radicab  of  Athens 
held  up  meir  hands,  and  decided  by  a  majority  on  every  important 
measure  of  peace  and  war.  The  radicals  of  liome  assembled  in 
the  forum,' — 8f«,  8cc.  The  readers  of  this  author  will  never 
learn  from  him  how  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these yree  countries  were  employed  while  the  radicals  were  holding 
]ip  their  hands*  He  has  forgotten  to  state  that  they  were  Slaves, 
;  ftfr.  Brougham  agrees  with  us  on  the  importance  of  this  pointy 
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for  he  regrets^  speaking  of  Hume^s  History/ that  *  any  edition  of 
this  popular  Avork  should  come  to  be  printed  without  ftotes,  to 
warn  the  reader  of  the  author's  partiality  when  moved  by  the 
interest  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  controversy,  and  his  careless  and 
fanciful  narrative  when  occupied  with  otlier  events.'  ITiis  seems 
tantamount  to  condemning  the  work  altogether,  a  sentence  in 
which  we  readily  concur,  having  long  thought  it  one  with  which 
neither  youtli  nor  ignorance  ought  ever  to  be  trusted.  No  com- 
mentary can  obviate  the  effect  of  that  heartless  and  sneering 
levity  with  which  religious  subjects  and  religious  men  are  treated 
throughout  die  history^ 

But  though  we  are  afraid  of  falsehood  proftosing  to  be  traA, 
we  have  no  apprehension  of  real  hktory ;  because  we  are  con- 
vinced, diat  real  history  will  show  that  no  country  has  ever  enjoyed 
more  prosperity,  and  no  people  hiore  useful  liberty  than  are  at 
present  the  blessed  lot  of  Great  Britain.  We  should  not  be  afraid 
of  politics,  sound  and  impartial  politics,  if  it  were  possible  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  could  ever  be  instructed  in  tliem ;  on  th^e 
contrary,  we  heartily  wish  that  every  individual  in  the  country  had 
a  more  just  acquaintance  with  them  than  they  can  derive  ftom 
Wooller  or  Cobbett,  and  fairly  understand  what  is,  and  what.is 
not,  in  the  power  of  government.  Nothing  would  contribute, 
more  to  render  them  quiet  and  contented  membera  of  the  state. 
But  certainly  we  dread  their  being  told,  that  if  they  are  ignorant, 
government  is  in  fault  which  has  not  taught  them ;  if  they  are  pro- 
fligate, government  is  to  blame  for  putting  temptations  in  their 
way ;  if  they  are  ill  paid,  government  is  the  cause  by  its  unwise 
regulations..  Certain  popular  writers  often  remind  us  of  Ter- 
tirtlian's  too  just  complaint:  Si  Tiberis  ascendit  ad  moenia,  si 
Nilus  non  ascendit  in  arva,  si  coelum  stetit,  si  terra  movit,  si  fames, 
si  lues^ — statim  Christianos  ad  teonem. 

No.  So  far  are  we  from  grudging  the  people  information  on 
these  points,  tliat  we  regret  the  obstacles  \\4iich  exist  in  the  way 
of  their  attaining  it;  fiom  the  want,  at  present,  of  familiar  trea- 
tises to  instruct  them,  and  from  their  own  inadequate  leisure.  It 
would  be  a  real  blessing  if  the  working  classes  could  be  made 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Political 
Economy;  such  as  the  laws  of  population;  the  causes  of  the  in- 
equality of  mankind ;  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  mariet 
of  corn,  or  the  market  of  labour.  They  would  then  perceive  that 
inequality  does  not  originate  in  tire  encroachments  of  the  rich  or 
the  enactments  of  tlie  powerful,  but  has  been  necessarily  coeval  with 
society  itself  in  all  its  stages  ;  they  would  learn  that  the  recompense 
of  labour  is  governed  by  definite  principles,  and  must  be  dieter- 
mined,  on  die  whole,  by  the  number  of  candidates  for  employ.  We 
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sincerely  wish  them  to  understand  these  things  fully,  and  are 
grateful  for  any  measures  which  may  tend  to  diffuse  such  know- 
ledge. The  perplexity,  which  tlie  system  of  poor  laws  has  intro- 
duced in  England,  makes  a  subject,  never  \ery  simple,  doubly  in- 
tricate ;  and  has  practically  tended  to  involve  domestic  economy 
with  public  government,  and  to  connect  the  idea  of  private  distress 
with  die  administration  of  the  laVvs.  He  would  do  the  state  good 
service,  who  would  put  these  matters  into  a  popular  intelligible 
form;  and  the  knowledge  thus  disseminated  would  be  an  excellent 
j)relimioary  to  a  measure  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  some  of  those  objectionable  parts  of  the  poor  laws,  which 
are  equally  condemned  by  reason  and  experience,  and  by  which  no 
oiie  is  ultimately  more  aggrieved  than  the  operative  workman  him- 
self. 

After  saying  all  this,  shall  we  seem  inconsistent  in  expressing 
less  confidence  of  the  effects  of  these  institutions  than  the  most 
sanguine  of  tlieir  supporters  ?  At  least  we  ought  to  give  our 
reasons.  And  our  reasons  are,  that  we  find  these  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  and  these  books  on  science,  treated  by  their 
advocates  as  the  education  of  the  people:  whereas,  in  fact,  these 
are  but  a  part  of  education,  and  comparatively  an  unimportant 
part;  i.  e.  a  part  that  may  be  better  spared  than  some  other 
acquirements  of  which  no  mention  is  made.  The  man  may  have 
attained  a  knowledge  of  geometry  or  chemistry  surprizing  in  his 
station ;  but  if  he  has  attained  nothing  else,  he  is  very  far  from 
being  trained  up  to  be  a  happy  man,  or  a  good  citizen.  These 
arts  perish  in  the  using ;  man  returns  to  his  dust,  and  then  all  his 
thoughts  perish :  we  wish  to  see  him  possessed  of  thoughts  which 
shall  not  so  j^rish.  He  is  an  heir  of  immortality ;  we  wish  to 
see  him  disciplined  for  an  eternal  existence,  and  instructed  in 
something  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  We  desire  him  to  live 
as  a  good  Christian ;  and  to  prove  himself  soch,  by  loyalty  as  a 
subject,  by  uprightness  as  a  member  of  society,  by  tenderness  and 
fidelity  in  all  his  relations  as  a  husband  and  a  father  of  a  family. 
And  we  shall  be  sorry  to  see  any  thing  considered  as  education, 
w^iich  does  not  tend  to  create  and  cherish  these  qualities  in  the 
people;* 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  that  if  these  lectures  do  not  teach  religion, 
which  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  or  his  coadju- 

,  *  Mr.  Brougham  will  sraiUi  it' we  copfess,  that  we  are  not  very  favourabl^r  unpressed 
by  a  slight  circutiistance,  which  he  regards  with  imich  picasiire,  *  that  temporary  ac- 
commodation for  ihe  London  Institution  was  provided  at  the  chapel  in  Monkwell  Street, 
formerly  Dr.  Lindsey's ;  and  if  upon  such  a  subject  we  might  make  any  account  of 
omens,  surely  a  scheme  for  the  improvijment  of  mankind  could  not  be  commenced  undet 
more  unhappy  auspices  than  in  the  place  once  occupied  by  that  rash  and  inconsistent 
mishiterpreter  of*Scripture.'—( Prac.  Obscrv,  p.  21).  * 
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tpr«,  tkjeiy  do  not  unteach  it  ;  -^'bile  the  l^bits  of  attention  atid. 
sobriety,  and  the  general  elevation  of  mind  ^hich  may  be  thu^ 
promoted,  will  be  favourable  to  the  mechanic's  character,  and  dis- 
pose his  mind  towards  religion.  We  are  wiUiq^  to  believe  this*. 
We  are  aware  that  there  is  no  barrier  against  religipn  sq  strong  as 
that  opposed  to  it  by  personal  habits  of  vice  apd  the  recklessness 
which  grows  out  of  them ;  and  that,  when  a  man  is  in  any  way, 
raised  above  these,  a  most  iniportant  step  has  been  gained.  We 
grant  that  religious  instruction,  as  it  is  not  the  aim,  sp  neither  is 
It  the  concern  ^  the  teachers,  or  other  prompters  pf  this  scheme; 
Still  it  is  their  duty,  if  not  to  teach  religious  principles,  tP  keep  in 
view  that  there  pre  such  principles,  and  ths^t  they  are  ^1  impor-r 
tant  \  apd,  that  what  a  man  is  in  relation  to  his  Creator,  is  the  only 
thing  which  will  signify  at  the  last.  Philosophy  may  be  so  taught, 
as  to  become  subservient  to  the  highest  purposes  of  religion;  and 
it  may  be  sp  taught,  as  tp  convmce  me  hearers  that  it  is  every 
thing  in  itself,  even  without  saying  so  in  express  \yords.  A  fa- 
ypurite  science  may  be  sp  exalted,  and  advancement  in  it  may  be 
treated  as  of  3uch  paramount  importance,  that  it  shall  appear  to 
be  the  onlj^  object  worth  .living  for.  Ai^d  in  various  declamatory 
speeches  in  which  we  have  heard  these  institutions  panegyrized, 
we  certainly  find  it  assu^ied,  that  the  purposes  fpr  which  mey  are 
formed  are, the  highest  purposes;  the  chi^f  end  of  ipan:  ^nd  that 
|f  their  object  is  attained,  the  man  i$  madet 
.  Here  probably  we  shall  be  thought  to  show  the  cloven  foot  not 
§o  much  of  bigotry  as  of  the  policy  which  would  make  religion 
subseryieht  to  its  own  purposes.  Why  may  we  not  as  justly  com-: 
plain,  it  will  be  asked,  of  any  of  our  great  philosophical  or  literary 
societies,  tiiat  they  have  no  religious  tendency?  Why  must  reli-? 
^ion  be  mixed  up  with  every  thing  in  which  the  lower  classes  ar^ 
cpncpmeff  any  more  than  with  the  higher  ? 

Jn  answer  tp  this.  Jet  us  first  say,  that  our  observations  are  not 
applied  exclusively  to  the  lo\yer  orders ;  every  mode  of  instruction, 
for  whomsoever  intended,  which  sp  teaches  learning,  sc^eqce  or 
art,  as  to  make  them  seeni  all  in  all,  and  fails  to  connect  them  with 
the  higher  object  of  all  education,  the  fitting  man  for  his  ultimate 
destiny,  we  consider  to  be  both  incomplete  and  pernicious.  But 
thp  reason  fpr  pressing  this  remark  at  this  time,  aqd  on  this  occasion, 
is  plain— that  the  short  intervals  pf  leisure  afforded  to  the  lowe^r 
orders,  give  them  less  opportunity  for  variety  of  pursuits  and  divert 
sity  of  attainments  than  their  superiors  enjoy ;  and  therefore  it  is  far 
inore  important  to  occupy  that  leisure  in  matters  indispensable. 

,  ^nd  thi^  suggests  another  consideration,  whiph  not  only  prevents^ 
our  looking  forward  with  any  very  sanguine  hope  to  the  expected 
regeneration  of  society  by  means  of  these  institutions,  but  detracts  *^ 
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much  fircHB  die  po9itfve' good  whidi  might'  be  andeioated'  from 
them  even  to  the  individuals  Mrho  are  within  dieir  reach.  Not  merely 
their  profitableness^  but  their  harmlessness  in  some  measure  de- 
pends upon  their  universality;  what  may  be  innocent  or  beneficial 
if  it  extends  to  all,  may,  by  {possibility,  be  very  pernicious  if  it 
reaches  only  to  a  few.  But  it  is  clear  that  an  infinitely  small  pro- 
portion of  ihe  class,  for  which  they  are  designed,  can  have  time  to 
take  advantage  of  thiem.  Look  at  the  case  of  tlie  workmen  in  our 
manufactories.  Their  circumstances  are  detailed,  in  a  feeling 
manner,  by  the  letter  pf  a  Cotton  Spinner  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

«  '  It  is  notorious,  in  the  cotton  nmdufiEMstartng  districts^  that  persons 
therein  employed  are  confined  in  an  atmosphere  polluted  by  their  own 
fespiration^  by  effluvia  from  their  own  bodies^  and  by  impurities  thrown 
off  from  the  cotton  and  floating  about  in  the  room.  In  this  situation,  so 
little  calculated  for  much  bodily  exertion,  the  spinners  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  continued  activity,  which  necessarily  produces  fatigue ;  and,  by 
daily  repetition,  this  fatigue  becomes  excessive,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
body  is  gradually  exhausted ;  hence,  debility,  coughs,  hoarseness,  affec- 
tions of  the' lungs,  asthmas,  consumptions,  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
are  so  common,  that  it  is  remarkable  to  see  a  person  woi^ing  in  a  factory 
who  does  not  labour  under  one  or  more  of  the  above  disorders.  Callous 
must  that  man's  heart  be  who  can  contemplate  such  scenes  of  human 
suffering  and  misery,  and  behold  the  spinner  exerting  himself,  beyond 
his  natural  strength,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  and 
in  some  factories  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  as  also  at  Low  Moor^ 
near  CHthero,  till  nine  at  night.  To  see  him  not  only  so  degraded  as 
to  work  like  a  horse,  but  eatine  his  meals  like  one !  snatching  a  bite  and 
a  sup  of  his  meals  at  intervals  from  the  floor,  or  a  board  fixed  at  his 
wheels  to  hold  his  scanty  allowance,  as  he  runs  firom  one  wheel  to  the 
other,  half  naked,  and  reeking  with  perspiration !  I  say,  callous  indeed 
must  that  man*s  heart  be  who  can  contemplate  such  scenes  with  a  stoici^ 
indifference.  The  benevolent  and  humane  will  shudder  on  contemplating 
the  wretched  and  humiliating  manner  that  the  pieoers  are  treated  ^ — 
compelled  to  be  unremittingly  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  their  work 
-^to  eat  their  meals  when  cold  and  covered  with  dust,  &c.  for  three  or 
four  days  in  the  week — required  to  assist  the  spinners  in  cleaning  the 
machinery  during  the  intervals  allowed  for  dinner  time,  and,  in  most; 
factories,  not  allowed  a  spare  moment  to  go  to  their  breakfast. 

'  £qually  injurious,  pernicious,  and  ban^ul,  are  the  effects  of  this  sp- 
tem  on  the  morals  of  persons  labouring  under  the  aforesaid  tyrannical 
yoke  and  present  insufferable  barriers  to  intellectual  improvement !  For 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  a  man,  after  labouring  incessantly  Ibarteen 
or  fifteen  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  intervals  allowed  for  meris^ 
can  be  in  a  capacity  to  spend  any  time  in  reading  and  writing,  or  endea- 
vouring to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  useful  sciences  >  Even 
allowing  that  he  is  able  to  read,  and  has  the  means  in  his  power  for  selfr 
pf|ltin|tion,  it  i,s  an  axiom  geni^rally  (perhaps  univef^y)  admitted,  that 
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the  mind  is  so  in^atelf  connected  with  the!  bod j  that  one  cannot  suffer, 
hut  the  other  feels  3  therefore^  when  the  man  ^ts  home  at  nighty  after 
he  has  eaten  his  supper,  his  body  is  so  fi^igued  that  he  is  overccHDe  with 
drowsiness,  al)  the  powers  of  his  mind  lay^dormant^and  he  feek  inclined 
for  nothing  but  tired  Nature*s  kind  restorative — balmy  sleep* 

*  But,  from  experience  and  observation,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
there  is  not  one  Tn  ten  that  can  read  tolerably,  nor  one  in  fifty  that  ever 
makes  any  proficiency  in  vrriting  and  arithmetic.  Indeed,  how  can  it 
be  exj>ected,  when  it  is  considered  that,  before  the  passing  of  Sir  Robert 
PeeFs  Bill,  in  1819,  they  commenced  working  at  the  factories  before 
they  were  six  years  of  age,  and  the  major  part  befoie  they  were  nine 
years,  as  was  proved  in  evidence.  .  .  > 

^  And  even  now,  even  since  that  bsneficicd  and  sdlkery  Act  began*  to 
{operate,  many  children,  to  my  certain  knOwkc%e,  4a  Commence  work-* 
iiig  in  the  factory  before  they  ate  six  yett^s  cf  age.  Their  parents  not 
being  able  to  keep  them  al  home  longer^  on  account  of  wi^es  being 
so  low,  assert  that  the  child  is  above  nine  years  of  age,  in  order  to  get 
them  employed  ;  and  though  ha  most  cases,  a  reference  to  the  regis-* 
ter  for  a  certificate  of  baptism  would  prove  that  assertion  to  be  false,  the 
master  or  foreman  is  satisfied,  and  does  not  scruple  to  employ  them.* 

^  lliere  are,  undovtbtedly,  a  fiew  individaals  among  the  operative  sptn4 
ners  who  have'  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  little  education,  and, 
proihpfled,.  by  reading  a  few  useful  books,  especially  the  Mechanic's 
Mi^azine,''  to  ttudy  the  principles  of  their  tvdAcy  acquire  a  more  per-« 
feet  knowledge  of  useful  arts  aiud  sciences,  &c.  But  these  have  to  rise 
early,  perhaips  at  three  or  foor  o'clock  every  morning,  in  OBder  to  sprad 
an  hour  in  the  improvement  of  their  minds* 

*  Such  persons  1  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with,  but  they  are 
locked  upon  as  something  singular  in  a  cotton  factory.  I  do  not  hest-» 
tate  to  avow  myself  one  of  tlie  number,  having  commenced  working  in 
a  cottob  factory  when  only  five  years  of  age,  and  contm bed  in  that  oc-* 
Pupation  ever  since,  whidi  is  now^  above  thirty-two  ^ears,  (sixteen  of 
which  I  have  been  employed  as  a  mufe'-^mier) ;  and  when  I  state  thi^ 
I  have  worked  as  an  operative  spinner  at  Manchester,  Warrington> 
Bolton^  Preston,  Chorky,  and  Burnley,  ydtt  will  presume  that  I  have 
something  more  than  a  mere  snperficiai  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 


It  is  true,  the  writer  of  this  detail  has  educated  Himself  success- 
fully. But  he  is  one  of  a  thousand.  Taking  men  as  they  ate,  we 
cannot  expect  that  an  hour's  leisure^  caught  with  difficulty  in  a  week 
of  such  labour,  will  be  thus  employed ;  tlie  exhausted  spirits  re- 
quire different  aliment.  Perhaps^  indeed,  dae  excessive  di;ssipatio&, 
wUcii  \&  die  bane  of  the  manufacturing  class^  may  be  ascribed  to 
previous  excessive  exertion ;  ft  is  the  recoil  of  the  bow  which  ha» 

*  Jl  is  One  U  tbe  ol^cts  «f  the  statute  pa9s«(i  m  the  |»$t  scKioa,  (6  G.  4.  c«  63.)  to 
prevent  this  abuse  j  butj  m  all  othec  respects,  of  tlie  hoiirs^of  labour,  tiiuv  foe  weals,  &c. 
It  leave*  the  observatiojis  of  the  Cotton  Spinper  uulouchcd,  as  its  operation  is  confined 
to  persons  under  sixleen  3 eafs  of  age.     -  • 


I  have  been,  treating  <nu 


been 


been  best  too  foitibly.  At  all  evorts,  lhe>cairiw  «id  effisct  nHi 
-t^ke  melandioiy  and  alike  provoke  a-  smile  of  sadneM  at  di^ 
pleasing  picture  drawn  hy  the  Pracikal  Obserren 

'  In  the  firdt  |)tace,  there  are  many  oMpatiohs  in  which  a  number  of 
persons  work  in  the  same  room ;  wtd  vnless  then  be  sometkmg  noisy  in  ilk 
work,  one  may  always  reltd  while  the  others  are  em{)loyed«  If  there  are 
twenty-four  men  together,  this  arrangement  would  only  reqmie  eadi  man 
to  work  one  extra  day  in  four  weeks,  supposing  the  reading  to  go  on  the 
whole  dsej,  which  it  would  not ;  but  a  boy  or  a  girl  might  be  engaged  to 
perform  the  task^  at  an  expense  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  feh,* — I^ractical 
OhservaiioM,  p.  8. 

We  may  conjecture,  too,  from  this  statement,  how  probable  it 
is  that  masters  in  general  will  *  allow  an  hour  on  the  diiya 
when  the  meetings  are  holden ;  or,  if  tbat  is  tpo  mvchj^  they  may 
allow  the  men  to  begin  an  hour  earli^  on  those  days ;  or  if  even 
that  cannot  be  managed,  they  may  let  them  have  an  hour  and  a 
half,  on  condition  of  woriung  half  an  hour  extra  on  three  other 
days/*  We  suspect  that  they  have,  too  generidly«  other  viewi^ 
and  will  continue  to  be  best  satisfied  with  their  men*  while  their 
men  are  satisfied  with  remaining  as  machines*  Educaition  and 
saving  banks  have  found  but  few  advocates  anK>ng  master^naon^ 
facturers.  We  wish  that  the  respectable  name  whidi  occura  iatfae 
letter  last  quoted  stood  less  singular. 

These  are  our  grounds  for  fearing  that  the  advantages  of  mch 
chanics'  institutes  vnll  stop  very  short  of  the  expectation  of  dieir 
patrons.  But,  although  these  benefits  may  not  extend  far,  and 
although  they  are  not,  in  our  c^inion,  so  ^reat  a^  has  been  a»« 
sumed,  as  far  as  they  go  we  are  ready  to  consider  them  as  benefits^ 
and  to  trust,  that  what  they  fail  to  give,  will  be  supplied  ftom 
other  sources  at  present  in  operation.t    I^et  not  polities  and  parfyi 

die 


•  Pract.  Observ.  p.  8. 

\  One  of  these  sources  obvious  and  already  prepared  may  be  fouiid  in  the  Parochiat 
attd  landing  Libraries  for  the  use  of  the  Poor/lbtmed  by  the  assistance  aid  ni4et  l&a 
direction  of  tlie  excellent  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  it  woma^ 
what  extraorduiary  that  Mr.  Brougham,  whose  information  as  to  reading-rooms  and 
Kbraries  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  Ts  so  mmiite  and  detailed,  should  be  in  entire 
ignorance  (which  we  hifer  front  his  total  silence)  of  the  existence  of  these  ad^irabfe 
institutions.  He  wift  be  delightfd^  to  hear  that  so  long  ago  as  183a  the  attention  of  the 
Suciety  was  drawn  to  the  subject ;  in  their  report  of  that  year  we  find  rliles  laid  down 
for  thdr  formation;  and  in  the  year  1822,  anticipatfng  his  views,  they  say — <  TheS 
education  now  given  to  the  poor  naturally  excites  among  them  a  taste  for  reading. 
They  are  no  longer  satbfied  with  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge,  but  are  gradually 
learning  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  past  times,  and  to  speculate  on  subjects  of  whiclr 
their  aiwcestors  hwl  no  conception.  This  increased  appetite  for  information  must  be 
gratified  to  a  certain  extern,  and  uhk'ss  it  be  supplied  with  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  k  wllf  probably  devour  those  jwiionous  productions  of  intideiity,  which  are  still 
disseminated  with  iinwcarifd  diligence  through  the  remotest  districts  of  the  land;  '  ITl^ 
>KOik  of  education  is  incomplete,  or  its  advantage  is  at  least  precarious,  if  no  effort  be 
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the  baoe  of  £tiglndi  dis^uai^iotie^  be  introduced  into  Midli  i  ques- 
tioa  as  tfris ;  kt  not  Mr.  Brougham;  on  the  one  hand,  inculcate  an 
unwise,  an  unfounded  jealousy  of  the  higher  orders;  let  him  not 
labour  to  alienate  those,  on  whom  he  would  confer  a  great  bless- 
ing, from  their  best  friends  and  appointed  guides  ;  nor  to  raise 
a  spirit  of  which  (he  may  be  sure)  he  could  neither  allay  the  fury 
nor  direct  the  course,  and  before  which  he  would  certainly  Tall  an 
early  vietini.  Oh  the  other  hand,  let  not  the  gentry  and  the  clergy 
be  moved  by  insinuation  or  insult,  which  they  have  a  good  right  to 
treat  with  contempt ;  nor  listen  to  fears  which  w^e  believe  to  be 
unnecessary,  but  which,  whether  grounded  or  not,  should  leadnei- 
Aef  to  inactivity  not  opposition;  let  them  not  decline  from  the 
woper  duties,  nor  neglect  the  proper  influence  of  their  station. 
The  sails  are  set,  and  th6  vessel  has  her  way ;  and  whether  it  be 
this  wind.  Or  one  a  point  on  either  side,  some  gale,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, will  carry  her  forward;  let  those  whose  rank,  experience 
md  education  entitle  them,  be  at  the  helm.  Is  the  present  desire 
of  instruction  attributable  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  national 
schools?  If  so,  principles  are  there  inculcated  better  suited  to 
guide  a  man  trough  life,  and  do  him  la'sting  good,  than  the  ele- 
ments of  chemistry  Or  mathematics;  and  we  are  willing  to  hope, 
that  ihiose  impressions  will  not  be  obliterated,  but  grow  up  into  a 
conviction,  that  to  serve  God/  and  keep  his  a^mmandmients,  is  the 
first  duty  of  man. 

On  the  same  gtx>und8  which  make  us  hesitate  about  the  value 
of  ihese  institutions  for  adults,  we  look  with  more  unmixed  satis- 
faction towards  anotiber  less  importatnt  crektion  of  the  present 
eventful  s^e,  the' infant  schools.  There  is  something  so  artificial 
in  a  pkn  Vfai<^h  removes  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old  from  its 
peFen^'s  care,  and  trains  it  aftet  a  system,  and  teaches  it  to  follow 
a  prescribed  track,  that  the  first  impression  is  almost  uniformly 
ag^sinst  them.  We  can  also  readily  imagine,  that  a  prejudice  will 
exist  against  the  supposed  confinement  and  restraint  to  which  the 
children  are  subjected.  No  one,  however,  will  urge  this,  who  has 
been  eye-witness  of  the  cheerfulness  which  animates  these  infant 

9iade  to  reoder  the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired,  a  real  and  permanent  source  of 
^rath»  happiness,  and  edification.'— p.  We  haye  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the-  fom^ation  pf  these  libraries,  and  we  believe  wt 
may  confidentlv  state  their  present  number  at  1200,  with  the  gratifying  fact  that  etery 
week  adds  to  the  list,  Upon  looking  tp  the  catalogue  pf  tb<e  books  furnished  for  them, 
inre  are  glad  to  observe  tliat  it  has  b^n  grad)ially  enlarged,  and  that  some  of  the  best 
popular  treatises  on  the  sciences  are  arpong  the  new  books.  We  need  not  suggest  tp 
the  Society  the  propriety  of  continuing  to  |ieep  pace  witli  the  times,  by  adding  io  their 
(st  as  liberally  as  is  consistent  with  the  due  caution  which  marks,  and  tliould  roar|(>  all 
their  proceeilings.  Mr.  Grinfield  some  ye^jr?  since  piiblUhecJ  a|id  distribpted  ^  Hit  |irom 
Ijrliich  some  iis^vl  worths  'Plijh*  ^ 
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pnsons.    Examiaatfon  will  soofhprove,  that  all  cqmpansion  on  tbis 
head  xnaj  be  spared ;  unless  it  be  supposed,  tbs^t  ^  quarrelsome, 
squalid  animal,  pining  in  a  garret,  or  lighting  in  a  street,  is  in  a. 
better  condition,  moral  and  physical^  than  wh€^  removed  to  an 
airy  room,  and  taught  at  once  to  play  without  dispute  or  selfishness^ 
and  to  learn  all  of  good  that  its  tender  age  is  c^pabl^  of*    With , 
regard,  indeed,  to  the  instruction  given  thus  early^  we  do  not  vakie/ 
it  very  highly;  it  is  a  subordinate  concern,  though  still  np  burthen^ 
but  we  do  most  highly  value  the  moral  superintendance  and  oook* 
trol,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that,  if  these  scho(^  b0CGine  . general 
in  large  towns^  and  if  the  plan  on  which  they  are  conducted  .bie-: 
comes  sufficiently  understood  to  find  its  wfty  througl^^ut  the, 
country,  they  may  prove  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  lower 
orders.    It  is  natural  to  say  that  the  parent  is  the  proper  guardian 
of  the  child,  who  should  never  be  withdrawn  from  this  its  apr'. 
pointed  protection;  and  an  interesting  picture  may  be  sketched; 
of  maternal  assiduity  and  domestic  tenderness,  whidi  it  would  be , 
cruel  to  destroy.    But,  practically,  what  is  the  fact?  In  the  coun- . 
try,  for  more  than  half  the  year,  the  motheifs  are  engaged  ia 
field-work;  and  the  children,  too  young  for  the  parochiid  sciiopir; 
are  huddled  together  under. the  care  of  some  old  woman  who,  ber^ 
cause  she  is  unfit  for  any  other  labour,  is  charitably  supposed  to . 
be  fit  for  this,  to  which,  however,  she  is  in  truth  most  of  ail  un-, 
suited,  both  in  temper  and  accommodation.    In  toyrns,  a  thousand . 
occupations  employ  the  mothers  away  from  home  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day;  and  the  children  are  left  under  .th^  noqii*. 
nal  care  of  some  neighbour  or  of  an  elder  child,  who  is  probably 
detained  from  school  for  that  very  purpose,  at  the  age  when  in- 
struction  is  most  valuable:  in  many  cases  they  are  left  to  run  wild^^^ 
and  become  experienced  thieves  at  six  years  old.    Can  we  doubt, 
their  being  happier,  can  we  doubt  their  being  better  und[er  a  gentle  ^ 
system  of  restraint,  directed  by  a  person  fitted  for  the  empk^- 
ment,  and  selected  because  so  fitted? 

But  another  question  remains  which  is  of  serious^  importance  ;, 
how  far  it  can  be  safe  or  wholesome  for  the  conmiunity  to  relieve ; 
parents  from  the  care  of  their  children.  We  are  decidedly  oif 
opinion  that  this  could  not  be  ventured  upon  without  great  dan* . 
ger;  and  that  such  a  practice  becoming  general,  would  increase 
the  effects,  already  sufficiently  bad,  of  mterference  with  the  lawa^ 
of  nature  \Vhich  are  the  laws  of  God,  and  which  impose  on  every . 
parent  the  burthen  of  his  child.  Therefore  infant  schools  should . 
never  be  gratuitous.  We  may,  perhaps,  (though  even  that  is. 
questionable,)  educate  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  gratu- 
itously, because  our  object  then  ia  education  properly^  so  called, 
a  paramount  object,  and  worth  some  sacrifice  of  political  eco- 
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domy  :  dtid  abo  because  a  child  of  that  age  is  seldom  expenstvie 
to  the  parents^  sciletimes  even  profitable  if  he  be  not  with- 
drawn frbm  his  labour  to  the  school.  But  the  case  of  infants 
is  differeiU ;  and  the  parents  ought  uniformly  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  weekly  the  real  expense  of  their  schooling.  If,  by  the  better 
economy  of  the  new  schools,  they  have  less  to  pay  there  than  they 
MN>aid  otherwise  expend  upon  woi^  superintendence,  this  is  an 
advantage  whidi  belongs  to  our  state  of  society,  and  may  fairly  be 
given  in. 

We  anft  a^vare  of  one  objecticm  which  ifiay  appear  plausible; 
that,  on  this  phin,  those  would  -b^  neglected  whom  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  provide  foV,  the  chfldi-en  of  thoughtless' and  reprobate 
piarentsr^o  will  make  no  sacrifice  for  their  benefit.  Ta  this,  it 
mi^tbe  enough  to  say,  that  such  unfortunate  children  will  not 
be  in  a  worse  condition  than  at  present ;  but  thej^  form  an  excep- 
^Wi;  and  may  be  paid  for  by  individual  charity;  which  can  no  way 
be  more  u^refuily  bestmved :  but  the  principle  should  not  be 
altowed  to  |{o  out  of  sight;  and  let  subscriptions  or  donations 
irt  "generd  be  only  used  to  meet  the  iirst  expenses  of  a  school,  or 
t©  increase  its  «ize  and  comforts.  The  conscientious  and  humane 
iieed'i>e  Under  no  alarm  lest  the  avenues  to  charity  should  be* 
closed,  because  so  much  evil  has  beeh  found  to  result  from  its' 
indiscreet  efxercise.  That  chaiity  can  do  no  harm,  we  would  rather 
8tty,caiti  only  do  urmiixed  good,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
sfip|)ly  of  what  are  strictly  the  necessaries  6f  life,  and  which  at- 
tempts nothing  further  than  to  provide  the  po6r  with  comforts 
which  they  could  tiot  otherwise  enjoy.  We  may  improve  their' 
accommodations,  we  may  alleviate  the  distresses  of  illness,  we 
may  furnish  the  superfluities  of  clothing ;  in  diese  and  in  a  variety 
of  other  instances  which  will  occur  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  poor,  there  is  sufficient  room  for  the  exercise  trf^ 
b'euevolence,  and  no  danger  of  contingent  mischief.  There  will ' 
never  be  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  shall  be  no  place  for 
wdl-diretited  charity,  Or  when  well-directed  charity  will  cease  to 
be  beneficial. 

•  We  have  before  intimated  that  the  infhnt  schools  strike  ns  as 
of  minor  importance ;  even,  however,  if  they  rank  but  as  a  very 
superior  kind  of  nursery,  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  benevo- 
lent to  encourage  their  formation,  and  watch  over  their  regula- 
tions and  management.  It  occurs  to  us,  that  the  form  in  which 
they  may  be  established  most  economically  and  most  beneficiaHy 
in  every  respect,  is,  by  attaching  them  to  the  national  school  in 
etich  parish.  In  this  way  they  will  require  a  smaller  sacrifice  of 
time  from  the  clergyman  and  visitors  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion, and  mayJbe  provided  with  rooms,  and  masters  x)r  mistresses, 
at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
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ART.  Diary  0^  Henry  Jeong^,  Qkaplain  on  Beard 

his  Majesty's  Ships  Asmtance,  Bristol,  anoRmfol  Oak,  Anno 
1675  to.  1679.  Now  first  published  from  the  Original  MS. 
London.    1825.  pp,  327. 

IN  the  year  l675  the  Assistance  frigate,  commanded  by  Gap- 
tain  Houlding,  sailed  from  the  Thames  to  reinforce  Sir  John* 
Narborpugfa,  who  had  been  dispatched  some  months  before  on 
an  expedition  against  the  Barbary  States.  The  Assistance  car- 
ried 6ttt  iis  her  cbtpkiki,  Henry  Teonge,  whosfe  notes  on  this  and 
a  subsequent  Yoyage' compose  the  present  volume.  Hb  manu- 
spcripl,  we  are  ^old^*''  had  been  in  the  possession  of  a  respectable 
Warwickshire  family  for  more  than  a  century/  and  *  had  de- 
scended as  part  of  an  old  library,  from  one  generation  to  another, 
without  attracting  any  particular  observation.  It  was  at  length 
accidentally  offered  to  tne  publisher  for  sale,  as  a  curious  Volume 
that  might  interest  some  collectoT;'  and  wte  are  thankful  for  the 
chance  which  has  thus  brought  into  notice  a  very  amusing  worfc 
of  its  kind. 

As  a  book  of  rObservatibns  onforeign^  countries  the  Diary  "Con- 
taios  littlethat  may  notbe better  learned  from  other  publicatipns; 
and  is,  indeed,  rather  amusing  for  its  strange  blunders,  than  valti-' 
dble  for  its  information ;  its  notices  of  political  affairs  and  of  the 
feelings  they  eHcited  in  those  with  whom  the  autlior  was<:onter- 
sant,  are  slight,  though  occasionally  interesting;  but  the  great 
charm  of  the  work  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  character  of  the  good 
chaplain  himself,  which  is  artlessly  drawn  by  his  own  hand^  with' 
^uch  effective  an^' natural  touches  that  the  picture  is  dmost 
w<»thy  of  Fielding's  pencil. 

Henry  Teonge,  when  he  entered  on  naval  life,  was  in  his  55th 
year,  aiid  rector  of  Spernall  in  Warwickshire;  he  had  lately 
Tiacated  thfe  livifyg  of  Alcester.  He  was  married,  and  the  father 
of  several  sons..  Of  bis  early  bi8toi7  we  are  only  so  far  informed, 
that  he  is  in  one  place  said  to  be  '  an  old  cavalier;*  and  it  is  with 
911  th<^  jolly  hiardibood  of  that  character  that  he  first  presents 
himself  leaving  house,  wife,  and  family  in  his  advanced  age,  to 
encounter  unknown  difficulties  in  a  new  and  perilous  scene  of 
existence. 

[  Thursday/,  May  20,  1 675.    Deus  vortat  bene  ! 
'  This  day  I  began  my  voyage  from  my  house  at  Spemall,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick  ;  with  small  accouterifients,  savcing  wliat  I  carried 
under  me  hi  an  old  sack.    Wy  steede  like  that  of  Hudibras,  for  mettle, 
courage,  and  colour,  (though  not  of  the  same  biggncs  :)  and  for  flesh, 

•  Introduction,  p.  ill. 
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oiM  of.  Pharaoh's  leane  mares,  ready  to  cease  (for  hunger)  on  thc^e  thai 
went  before  her,  1^  shee  not  been  short- winged  5  or  rather  leaden-^ 
heeled.  My  stock  of  monys  was  also  proportionable  to  the  rest ;  being 
little  more  than  what  brought  me  to  London,  in  an  old  coate  and  britches 
of  the  same ;  an  old  payre  o(  hose  B,nd  shooes )  and  a  lethem  dublett  of 
9  yeares  olde  and  upward.  Indeed  (by  reason  of  the  suddenness  of  my 
jumey,)  I  had  nothing  but  what  I  was  ashamed  of  5  save  only 

'  An  old  fox  broade-sword^  and  a  good  black  gowne 
And  thus  Old  Henry  cam  to  liondon  towne.'— p.  1,2. 

The  cause  which  drove  him  from  home  Was  probably  the  same 
which  rendered  that  home  uneasy  to  him  when  he  returned,  in* 
1673,  almost  as  poor  as  he  had  gone  abroad ;  for  it  should  seem 
that  the  chaplain  had  acquired,  amuong  the  cavaliefs,  their  charac- 
teristic slovenliness  in  pecuniary  matters. 

'  Though  I  wa8.glad>*  snys  be,  (on  revisiting  Warwickshire)  •*  to  see* 
my  relations  and  old  acquaintance,  yet  I  lived  very  uneasy,  being  dayly. 
dunnd  by  som  or  other,  or  else  for  feare  of  land  pyrates,^  which  1  bated 
worse  than  Turkes ;  though  I  was  sufficiently  provided  for  them  if  they 
had  made  any  attempt/ — p.  228. 

On  the  £6th  of  May  Teonge  reached  London,  where  his  (iap- 
tain  and  Lieut.  Haugnton  welcomed  him  '  with  bottells  of  claret; 
tficJ  *  And  now/  he  says,  *  a  small  sea-bed  is  my  unum  necma*^ 
rium,  (though  I  wanteid  almost  ev^ry  thing  else,)  a  thing  that  I 
could  not  bee  without ;  nor  kneyv  I  how  to  cojnpas  it/  Some 
complicated  operations  of  pawning  and  borrowing  are  then  de-^ 
tailed,  and  by  leaving  his  cloak  in  pledge  for  forty  shillings,  and- 
raising  twen^-six  more  upon  his  mare,  saddle,  bridle^  boots  and 
spurs,  the  poor  divine, at  length  became  master  of  a  '  a  small  bed, 
on  pillow,  on  blanleet,  on  rug ;'  to  which,  in  about  eleven  months/ 
he  was  able  to  add  the  luxury  of  sheets. 

Other  portions  of  his  outfit  were  supplied  in  a  manner  some-' 
what  mysterious.  We  cite  his  own  words^  exhorting  the  reader 
to  receive  them  with  the  same  simplicity  of  spirit  in  which  (hey 
are  given. 

'  And  here  I  might  tell  you  what  Providence  putt  into  my  hands  ^' 
which  though  littell  worth  of  themselves,  yet  were  they  of  greate  use  to 
him  that  then  wanted  almost  every  thing.  Eaily  in  the  morning  I  mett 
with  a  nigged  towell  on  the  quarter-deck  5  which  I  soone  secured.  And) 
soone  after.  Providence  brought  me  a  piece  of  an  old  sayle,  and  an 
earthen  chamber  pott :  afl  Veiy  faelpftill  to  hfm  that  had  rfofhiilg/ — p.  7. 

Teonge  appears  to  have  been  a  genuine  landsman  at  his  first 

♦  We  are  afruid  that  by  this  if>attsp:cH>iT9  Icrm,  Teonge  designates  some  ratiier  oiv 
popular  mhiisters  of  tlie  law.  For  the  learned  profession,  in  general,  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  no  rery  charitable  feelings ;  thas,  in  one  place  he  jays, '  wee  have  s  small 
gale,  and  goe  on  as  lawyers  doe  to  heaVea/ 
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embartcation  ;  '  puncli/  (with  which  indeed  I^fanfiili^i'ised,  him- 
self with  the  speed  and  facility  of  natural  genius,)  *  the  Boy  in 
the  Nore/  and  *  the  greene  water,  were  very  strainge'  to  liim. 
Even,  however,  before  the  ship  had  reached  the  *  greene  water,' 
lie  observes,'  ■ 

'  Wee  begin  our  warlike  aecheivements,  for  seeing  a  merdfiant  man 
neare  us  without  takeing  the  least  notice  of  a  man  of  warr.  Wee  give  him* 
a  shott,  make  him  ioare  bis  top-gallant,  (id  est,  pull  off  his  hatt  to  us,) 
and  our  gunner  presently  goes  on  board  of  him,  makes  him  pay  6*.  6d. 
for  his  contempt^  abateing  him  2d,  because  it  was  the  first  shott/ — p.  6.. 

On  the  iSth  of  June  he  commenced  his  preaching  on  ship- 
board, where  he  could  not  ;stand  without  *  holding  by  boath  the 
pillars  in  the  steareage he  boasts,  however,  that  lie  was  not 
sick,  *  only  giddy/— p.  9, 

^  June  (20th).  No  prayers  to  day.  Wee  are  makeing  ready  to  sayle ; 
and  are  under  sayl^  after  dinner  j  yet  we  drink  a  health  to  lall  our  friends 
behind  us,  in  a  good  bowle  of  punch  3  knowing  now  that  wee  shall  goe 
not  only  to  Tiypoly,  but  to  convoy  the  Syppio  fraught  with  27,000 
dollars,  to  Scanderroonde. 

^  And  now  you  may  see  our  moi  nefull  ladys  singing  lacrimal,  or  loath 
to  depart ;  whilst  our  'trumpets  sound,  Mayds  wJ^e  are  your  hartSy  SfC^ 
Our  noble  capt.  (though  much  bent' on  the  preparation  for  his  voyage,) 
yet  might  you  see  his  hart  full  of  trouble  to.  p^rt  from  his  lady  and"  his 
Sonne  and  heire  j  whoe  though  so  younge,  yet  with  his  mayd  to  leade 
him  by  his  dading  sleeves,  would  he  goe  from  gun  to  gun,  and  put  his 
fingar  to  the  bntch  of  the  gun,  and  ciy  Booe ;  whilst  the  mother,  like^a 
woman  of  greate  discretion,  seems  no  whit  troubled,  that  her  husband 
might  be  the  less  so.  But  our  lieutenant's  wife  was  like  weeping 
Rachell,  or  mornefull  Niobe  ^  as  was  also  the  boatswaine's  wife  :  indcede' 
all  of  them  like  the  turtle-doves,  or  young  pigions,  true  embferas  of 
mourning.  Only  our  master's  wife,  of  a  more  masculine  spirit,  or  rather 
a  virago,  lays  no  such  grieve  to  her  hart  5  only,  like  one  that  hath  eaten 
mustard,  her  eys  are  a  little  redd.  Hvain  vapa  rov  a/ycff^a*  rovs  w^ra^/ 
-p.  13,  13. 

Jt  is  waggishly  intiinated,  however,  that  some  of  the  ladiesr 
were  merrier  when  out  of  sight;  and,  says  Old  Henry,  •  I  could 
tell  with  whom  too,  were  I  so  minded/ 

On  the  Sussex  coast.  Captain  Houlding,  *  taking  the  proispec- 
tive'  (gfass),  discovered  a  Dutch  man  of  <var,  arid  gave  orders  to 
tack  upon  her,  fio  doubt  hoping  that  an  occasion  of  quarrel 
might  arise  fronx  the  Hollander's  refusing  the  honour  of  the  flag 
so  amply  conceded  to  England  at  the  peace  of  l674.  Bat  the 
Dutchman,  says  Teonge,  (who  appears  already  inoculated  with 
the  pride  of  hi$  new  service,)  > 
'  like  a  cowardly  dogg  that  lys  downe  when  he  sees  one  com  that  he 
fears,  loares  not  only  his  top  sayle,  but  claps  his  sayle  to  the  mast,  and 
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lys  by.   This  satisFys  us  as  unworthy  of  so  pittifoi  an  onsett ;  tod- we 
keepe  on  our  course  as  before.    Yet  I  can  not  fofget  the  words  of  our 
noble  captain,  viz.,  I  wish  I  could  meete  with  on  that  would  not  vaile  his 
J[k)nnett,  that  I  might  make  woorke  for  my  brethren  at  White  Hall 
meaning  officers  that  were  out  of  imployment/ — p.  16,  17. 

AikI  now,  being  fairly  coinmitted  to  the  seas,  effectually  cut 
off  from  the  troubles  ^nd  perplexities  of  his  land-life,  relieved 
from  every  care  beyond  those  of  the  day,  and  happy  in  the  com- 
bined enjoyments  of  fine  weather,  sanguine  spirits,  and  a  firm 
stomach,  our  chaplain  thus  expresses  his  contentments 

*  Wee  goe  to  prayers  at  ten,  and  to  dinner  at  twelve.  No  life  at  ibe 
shoare  being  comparable  to  this  at  sea,  where  wee  have  good  meate  and 
good  drinke  provided  for  us,  and  good  company  and  good  divertisr 
ments  ;  without  the  least  care,  sorrow,  or  trouble  3  which  will  be  con- 
tinued if  wee  forget,  not  our  duety,  viz.  loyalty  and  thankfullnes/ — 
p.  17,  18. 

In  passing  Plymouth,  our  voyager  bestows  a  bitter  remem- 
brance on  *  that  rebell  Essex'  who  escaped  thither  from  Fowpy  in 
1644.  Entering  the  bay  of  Biscay,  the  Assistance  and  her  com- 
panions *  lite  of  a  Virginia  man,  and  press  three  seamen.  The 
ships  now  do  wonders ;  for,  says  Teonge,  *  whereas  we  ran  but 
four  knots  in  a  minute  before,  we  run  seven  now^  and  with  less 
sayle  abroade  !* — p.  27.  To  carry  any  sail  while  running  at  the 
rate  of  420  knots  an  hour,  was  a  feat  worthy  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  what  follows :  that 
'  very  often  the  seas  breake  over  our  wask,  and  com  in  at  our  scuttles, 
and  do  us  some  small  injurys.  Now  onr  table  and  chayres  are  lashed 
fast  to  the  boards  3  our  dishes  held  on  the  table,  and  our  bottles  of  wine 
held  in  our  hands.  Many  in  the  ship  are  casting  up  their  reckonings^ 
and  not  able  to  eate  or  drinke/ — p.  27. 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  ships  entered  the  straits,  and  on  the 
i5th  anchored  before  the  then  celebrated  fortress  of  Tangier^ 
Teonge,  with  the  captain  and  '  doctor,'  went  on  shore  to  view 
the  town.  He  bestows  but  cool  commendation  on  this  key  of 
the  Mediterranean,  as  it  was  then  expected  to  prove,  in  compari- 
son with  the  praises  drawn  from  him  by  the  regale  of  the* com- 
mander. Captain  Charles  Daniell,  with  whom  they  drank  '  several 
bottells  of  wine,'  and  who  sent  them  away  loaded  with  cucum- 
bers, musk-melons,  onions,  and  good  wine,  under  the  escort  of  a 
corporal,  charged  to  see  them  safe  to  their  pinnace.  Whether  it 
wa^  the  Captain's  claret,  or  any  fear  of  the  Moors,  which  made 
the  corporal's  escort  necessary,  is  not  stated ;  but  *  such  a  harty 
entertaynment,'  says  the  chaplain,  quite  pathetically,  '  I  never 
saw  before  from  a  meare  stranger;  nor  never  shall  againe  till  I 
returne  to  the  prince-like  Captain  Dauidl.' — p.  32. 

On 
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On  the  top  of  Ape's  Hill  '  lives  a  Maiabott  wiiord  or  in- 
chanter;  and  what  vessell  soever  of  tlie  Turks  goes  hy^  gives  him 
a  gun  as  she  goes^  to  beg  a  fortunate  voyage.  There  every  on 
that  hath  not  yet  beene  in  the  straites  pays  his  doUer,  or  must  be 
duckt  at  yard  arm/ p.  33,  Gibraltar^  which  he  calls  Gible- 
torre>^  and  Midaga,  are  passed  with  slight  mention;  Alicant  is' 
described  more  at  lengthy  and  vie  are  told  of  Orlandoe's  Gapp, 
that  it  is  so  called  from  a  tradition  respecting  *  one  Sir  Orlando 
Fnrioso/ 

On  the  first  of  August  the  ships  arrived,  at  Malta*  A  bpat 
came  off  to  inquire  if  they  had  '  a  bill  of  health  for  prattick^  viz. 
entertaynment,'  to  which  Captain  Houlding  answered,  that  '  he 
had  no  bill  but  what  was  in  his  guns'  mouths.'  On  their  anchor^ 
ing  within  the  harbour,  some  delay  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
permission  to  land,  because  the  captain  '  would  not  salute  the 
cytty  except  they  would  retaliate.'  These  points  being  at  length 
arranged,  *  our  captain/  says  Teonge,  '  tooke  a  glasse  of  sacke 
and  dranke  a  health  to  King  ChaiTes,  and  fyred  7  gunns :  the 
cytty  gave  us  five  againe  ;  which  was  more  than  they  had'don  to 
all  our  men  of  war  that  came  thither  before.'  p.  46.  Probably 
the  English  captain  might  pique  himself  the  more  on  gaining 
this  pointy  as  the  Maltese  bad  maintained  it  with  great  spirit 
against  other  nations^  and  successfully  waged  a  contest  of  this 
kmd  with  Louis  XIV.  only  two  years  before.  Teonge's  account 
of  Malta  is  animated  and  amusing;  but  bis  details  (no  doubt  given 
in  perfect  good  faith)  exceed  a  little  on  the  side  of  magnificence, 
as  vvhere  he  says  the  inhabitants  have  storehouses  and  other 
'  vacant  places  in  the  towne,  in  which  they  have  constantly  corne 
and  all  other  provisions  beforehand  for  three  hundred  thousand 
men  for  three  years  F 

The  grand  master,  Nicholas  Cotonier,  behaved  to  the  English 
during  this  expedition  with  great  courtesy,  and  the  same  friendly 
spirit  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  inhabitants.  Frequent 
visits  were  interchanged  between  the  Assistance  and  the  shore ; 
knights  and  cavaliers  came  on  board  '  six  at  on  time,  men  of  suf- 
ficient courage  and  friendly  carriage,  wishing  us  good  success  in 
our  voyage,'  Teonge  was  their  *  only  entertainer,'  because  he 
could  speak  Latin,  for  which,  he  says,  he  was  highly  esteemed 
and  much  invited  on  shore.  The  Assistance  made  a  gaUant  dis- 
play to  her  visitors  ;  *  all  our  ports  are  opened,  and  all  our  gunns 
thrust  out  as  though  wee  were  going  to  fite;  and  our  sliip 
cloathed  through  out  with  new  wast  cloaths,  and  new  sayles.' 

*  Gebel  Tharek,  i.  e.  Mount  of  Tbarek,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  Moorish 
invasicn  of  Spain. 
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And  now  the  Assistaiiee,  being 

 '  new  rigg'd,  well  stor'd  with  pigg  and  gboose  a, 

Hens^  ducks  and  turivcys,  and  wine  call'd  Syracoosa/ 
steered  *  poynt-blanke*  for  Tripoli.  On  Sunday  morning  (August 
the  8th)  the  *  Barbarian  coasts'  appeared;  the  enemy's  ships 
were  seen  lying  in  harbour  close  under  the  castle  and  city,  and  an 
English  frigate  cruising.  The  next  day  Captain  Houlding  came 
up  with  Sir  John  Narboroiigh's  squadron,  amounting,  with  the 
Assistance,  tq  eight  vessels.  It  was,  however,  a  period  of  com- 
parative inaction ;  and  the  only  exploit  which  the  timidity  of 
the  enemy  afforded  an  opportunity  for  performing,  while  Cap- 
tain Houlding  remained  with  the  expedition,  was  the  destruction 
of  a  small  v^s^el  by  the  ships'  boats,  in  presence  of  an  opposing 
force;  Teonge,  who  seems  by  this  time  to  have  become  the 
laureate  of  the  fleet,  composed  a  very  seamanlike  lyric  on  the 
event.  Nor  does  he  rest  his  fame  solely  on  courting  the  Muses 
and  defying  the  Turks?  Like  the  renowned  Abraham  Adams,  he 
is  far  from  being  unconscious  of  talent  as  a  preacher^  At  his  first 
sermon  after  joining  the  fleet,  he  intimates  that '  many  gentlemen 
of  other  ships  were  on  board.'  Throughout  both  his  voyages  he 
never  fails  to  record  the  Sunday *s  text;  and  these  notices  are 
sometimes  whimsically  enough  combined  with  other  matter;  as — 
'  No  wind.  1  preacht  a  sermon;  Exod.  viii.  2.  A  small  gale 
now.'  '  I  preacht  on  the  old  text :  and  wee  can  see  no  land  as 
yet.'  '  A  fayre  day,  an(f  a  crosse  wind.  I  preacht  a  sermon ; 
the  last  on  that  text.'  Off  Tripoli  he  commenced  a  course 
which  lasted  with  scarcely  any  interruptions  all  the  way  up  the 
Mediterranean,  and  part  of  the  voyage  back;  its  subject  being 
the  Plague  of  Frogs, 

In  th^  beginning  of  September  some  of  the  enemy's,  ships 
lescape  to  sea  under  the  cover  of  mists,  brought  on  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  '  Marabott-  sorcerers.  Sir  John  Narborough,  there- 
fore, '  strips  himself  to  his  shirt'  by  detaching  three  vessels  from 
his  small  armament  to  pursue  the  Turks.  One  of  these  was  tbe 
Assistance,  also  destined  for  Scanderoon.  Our  captain's  absence, 
says  Teonge,  was  much  lamented,  *  but  non  so  fitt  for  such  a  daur 
gerous  voyage  he.-  This  dppartur^  i§  celebrated  in  the  folr 
Rowing  lines  :— 

^  This  morn  wee  bid  adue  to  Trypoly, 

Whoe  rather  like  our  roome  then  company. 

But  have  you  ^ne  the  gentle  turtle-dove. 

How  $hee  laments  the  absence  of  her  love  ? 

Or  have  you  scene  the  glorious  morning  sunn 

Tiyumpbing  joyfully  bis  course  to  nmii  ? 

So  stands  our  fleete,  foure  mournfuU  Heroclites — viz. 

pur  admirall  and  those  liis  \vorthy  witcs. 

But 
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But  the  Assistance,  Drjigon,  Dartmouth,  make 
A  squadron  stout,  and  to  the  Arch6s  tate 
Their  course  with  joy  (like  itome's  Trium-viri), 
.  Not  feareing  all  the  force,  of  Trypoly. 
Our  Captaine*s  presence  (like  the  morning  sunn) 
Makes  us  rejojrce— his  absence  strikes  them  dumb. 
Thus  Israel  s  pillar,  thus  Epyrus*  spring 
To  us  gives  light — to  them  doth  darknes  bring/ — ^p.  69. 

Between  Candia  and  Cyprus  tw6  sail  were  seen  ahead,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  Turks.  Every  man  seemed  *  joyful!  of  an  in- 
counter':  all  was  made  ready,  *  our  mayne-yard  and  fore-yard 
slung  with  chaines ;  quarter-deck  armed.'  *  Our  captaine  com- 
maunds  to  put  out  our  ancient,  jack,  and  pendent:  says  he,  we'el 
shew  them  what  wee  are,'  They  opened  a  passage ;  *  wee,  with 
our  trumpetts  sounding  and  hayling  them,  steard  our  course  di- 
rectly between  them.'  At  this  moment  their  white  cross  disco- 
vers them  to  be  Maltese,  who  in  the  excess  of  courtesy,  salute 
the  Assistance  with  three  guns, '  buUetts  and  all.' — p.  81. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  Assistance  anchored  in 
Scanderoon  Road,  and  was  visited  by  Mr^  Low,  the  English 
consul,  who,  some  time  after,  entertained  the  captain,  chaplain, 
and  some  other  visitors,  with  a 

'  prince-like  dinnar;  and  eveiy  health  that  we  dranke,  every  man  broake 
the  glasse  he  drank  in  3  so  that  before  night  wee  had  destroyed  a  whole 
chest  of  pure  Venice  glasses;  and  when  dinner  was  ended,  the  consuU 
presented  every  on  of  us  with  a  bunch  of  beads,  and  a  handfull  of  crosse, 
for  which  he  sent  to  Jhemsalem  on  purpose^  as  he  tolde  us  afterwards.* 
r^p.  96. 

'  Much  alarm  had  been  excited  by  the  escape  of  the  vessels 
from  Tripoli,  and  rumours  were  perpetually  arriving  of  their  de- 
predations. Early  in  December,  therefore,  the  Assistance  sailed 
again,  on  a  westward  cruise;  but  before  leaving  Scanderoon, 
Teonge  describes  at  some  length  the  remarkable  features  of  that 
place,  and  makes  a  geographical  circuit  of  Asia  Minor  (as  he  else- 
where does  of  other  countries)  '  much  after  the  manner  of  Hero* 
dotus.' 

In  endeavouring  to  make  the  island  of  Candia  the  vessels  en- 
countered '  a  very  greate  tempest.  Wee  never  had  the  like  as  yet. 
The  seas  com  often  over  our  quarter-decks;  wee  are  all  squan- 
dered on  from  the  other,  and  can  see  no  ship  but  our  owne,  and 
shee  extreamly  tossed.'  It  was  Saturday  night;  the  good  chap- 
lain seldom  fails,  in  his  journal,  to  notice  the  convivial  observ- 
ances of  that  evening  in  some  such  phrase  as  *  wee  remember  our 
friends';  '  wee  end  the  day  and  weeke  according  to  our  oulde 
custom';  '  wee  ly  on  the  deck  and  drink  healths  to  the  King,  and 
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our  wives,  in  boules  of  punch':  but  on  this  occasion  he  crowns 
the  picture  of  distress  with  the  melancholy  intimation^  *  No* 
thinking  of  friends'! 

Soon  after  their  second  arrival  at  Malta  Sir  John  Narborough 
came  in  from  Tripoli,  and  was  received  by  the  Maltese  with 
thunders  of  welcome.  The  Assistance  sailed  back  with  him  ta 
the  Barbary  coast,  where  Teonge's  old  enemies^  the  *  Marabotts/ 
renewed  their  conjurations ;  but,  say«  the  Chaplainy  *  God  i» 
.above  the  Devill':  and  early  in  March  the  Tripolitans  found 
themselves  compelled  to  accept  humiliating  terms  of  peace, 
which  being  concluded,  the  Assistance  once  more  departed  for 
Scanderoon^  and  arrived  there  in  about  a  month. 

On  the  2dth  April,  Teonge,  accompanied  by  Captain  Har* 
man  of  the  *  Gynny'  (Jenny),  with  a  Janizary  and  two  servants 
attending  them,  commenced  a  Journey  to  Aleppo,  joining  them^ 
selves  to  a  caravan,  which  consisted  of  600  carriers,  escorted  by" 
fifty  soldiers.  At  night  the  travellers  were  accommodated  with  a 
tent  and  carpet,  but,  being  deprived  of  sleep  by  the  noise  of  frogs 
and  jackalls,  and  the  attacks  of  fleas  and  other  '  cattell,'  as  the 
Chaplain  terms  them,  *  of  which  the  Turkes  have  great  store»' 
'  wee  sat  up,'  he  says,  *  and  drank  wine  and  brandee,  of  which 
wee  brought  good  store  with  us;  and  there  I  did  «at  polloe 
(piltaw)  with  the  Turkes/  Next  morning  they  traversed  the 
grassy  plains  of  Antioch, '  full  of fish  and  strainge  foules,'  wher^ 
they  met  with  buffaloes,  and  '  thousands^  of  pelicans,  whiek 
Teonge  at  first  mistook  for  *  greate  flocks  of  sheep.' 

A  number  of  gentlemen  from  Aleppo  came  thirty  miles  to 
meet  the  expected  visitors,  and  conducted  them  into  the  city  in 
procession,  all  the  Franks  accompanying  them  to  the  English 
factory,  where  Teonge  was  courteously  received  and  lodged  by 
the  consul.  Here  he  passed  nearly  three  weeks,  exchanging 
visits,  entertained  with  sumptuous  feasts,  such  as  he  more  thaa 
once  declares  he  never  saw  before,  and  well  received,  as  indeed 
he  appears  to  have  been  on  most  occasions,  by  the  persons  of 
best  note  and  condition. 

Many  were  the  '  noble  dinners'  of  which  he  partook  during 
this  visit ;  but  the  consul's  providing  so  outdid  all  other  outdor 
ings,  that  be  has  thought  k  worth  commemorating  by  a  special 
programma ;  which,  that  we  may  teach  BeauviUiers,  and  all  suclik 
gastronomists,  that  they  are  but  men,  we  extract  entire. 

'  A  dish  of  turkeys.  A  dish  of  tarts. 

A  plate  of  sauceages. 
A  dish  of  gellys.  A  dish  of  gammons 

A  hisq6  of  eggs.  and  tongs. 

A  dish  ot  geese  A  dish  of  biscotts. 

A  plate 
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A  dish  of  biscotts. 


A  dish  of  hens. 


A  plate  of  anchovies. 
A  plate  of  anchovies. 


A  venisoo  pasty. 
A  dish  of  green  geese. 


A 


great  dish  with  a  pyramid 
of  marchpane. 


A  dish  of  tarts. 


A  dish  of  hens. 


A  dish  of  bartidiocks. 


A  pasty. 
A  dish  of  gammons. 

A  dish  geese. 
A  dish  of  marchpane. 


A  dish  of  sauceages. 
A  plate  of  herrings. 
A  plate  of  anchovies. 


A  disli  of  marchpane 
in  cakes. 
A  dish  of  biscott. 


A  pasty. 

A  dish  of  geliys. 

A  dish  of  gamnums. 
*     «     «  *♦ 


A  dish  of  turkeys. 


Hartichocks. 


A  dish  of  hens. 


A  dish  of  biscott. 
*    *    *  * 


A  pyramid  of  marchpane. 


Anchovies. 


In  the  middle  of  May,  Teonge  paid  his  farewell  visits,  an  ob- 
servance not  merely  ceremonious,  as  he  received  presents  from 
many  of  the  Franks,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  piece ;  and  he 
was  dubbed  by  the  consul,  in  presence  of  the  English  gentry, 
a  Knight  of  the  Malhue,  or  Valley  of  Salt.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  piece  of  innocent  buffoonry,  which  perhaps  might  rank 
with  the  ceremony  of  '  swearing  at  Hi^hgate.' 

In  the  mean  time,  orders  had  been  issued  prohibiting  the  de- 
parture of  the  English. 

'  Our  noble  consuU,  attended  with  most  of  the  English  in  towne,  went 
to  the  caddee,  (who  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Ld.  Chiefe  Justice,)  to  know 
the  cause  of  our  restraint.  There  was  a  greate  chayre  richly  gilt,  carryed 
by  2  men,  before  the  consull  all  along  the  streete ;  and  when  wee  cam 
to  hfs  house  the  chayre  was  carryed  up  into  the  roome,  and  placed  just 
against  the  caddee,  who  sate  like  a  tayler  on  his  carpetts,  with  a  boy 
leaneing  on  a  pillow  closse  by  him  on  his  right  band,  and  2  more  with 
him  like  counsellors.  The  caddee  had  on  his  head,  instead  of  his  tur- 
bate,  a  globe,  neatly  covered  with  fine  linnen,  which  lay  all  in  very  neate 
pleats,  very  exactly  done,  and  was  neare  of  the  compas  of  a  strike  or 
bushell.  Our  consull  presently  sate  downe  in  his  chayre,  with  his  hatt 
on,  and  cockt ;  and  haveing  dranke  a  cup  of  cocolate,  and  had  his  beard 
perfumed  (as  is  their  custom,  in  token  of  his  honour,)  he  propounds  our 
case  very  briefly,  but  by  an  interpretor.  ITie  caddee  by  his  interpretor 
gives  his  answer,  and  pleades  ignorance  in  the  buisnes.  But  in  coms  an 
old  Turke,  in  poore  cloathes,  stroaking  his  longe  beard  a  wry,  with  his 
nether  lipp  and  chin  quivering,  holding  out  his  left  arme  at  its  full  length, 
with  the  3  foremost  fingers  stretched  out,  and  his  thumb  and  little 
finger  cluncht  together  in  the  middle  of  his  hand  ;  and  pulling  one  of 
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the  little  buttons  that  were  on  the  bosum  of  his  delaman,  with  the  fore- 
fingar  ami  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  (all  which  are  signes  of  verity 
of  speach  ;)  and  alleages  that  a  Maltee  cursare  had  taken  a  syke,  which 
was  laden  with  his  goods,  and  that  the  English  were  accessaiy  to  it,  and 
had  bought  many  of  his  goods  5  and  he  proferd  to  make  oath  of  this, 
though  it  was  a  very  lye.  After  a  little  examination,  his  oath  would  not 
be  taken  5  and  the  caddee  told  us  that  wee  might  goe  when  wee  pleased. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  at  on  a  clock  a  messenger  was  sent  to  deny 
Oaptaine  Harman*s  passage.* — pp.  169,  170. 

This  and  other  obstacles  being  interposed,  a  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Stambole,  (Constanti- 
nople,) and  the  consul,  with  '  a  greate  traine  of  brave  Englishmen, 
arid  som  Dutch  and  French,  went  bouldly  to  their  seraglio;  a  very 
gallant  place,'  to  expostulate  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  city. 

'  After  the  ceremonys  before  specifyd  were  over,  our  consull  began 
with  greate  courage  to  charge  them  with  breach  of  articles,  and  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  our  false  imprisontnent ;  and  told  them  that  if  he 
could  not  be  heard  there,  he  would  goe  with  lights  to  Stambole,  and  make 
the^  Greate  Turke  acquainted,  with  the  buisness.  This  dispute  grew 
higher  and  higher  for  at  least  halfe  an  hower  ;  the  old  Turke  aggravating 
what  he  had  alleaged,  with  a  greate  deale  df  eamesthes  and  confidence  5 
I  might  say,  impudence.  In  the  heate  of  all  this  discource  cam  in  a 
packett  from  Stambole  to  our  conslill,  which  he<;ommaunded  to  be  opened 
•nefore  them  all ;  for,  says  hee,  there  may  be  in  it  somthing  may  con- 
ceme  our  buisnes  :  and  so  it  proved ;  for  there  was  an  Order  or  expresse 
to  the  Mussellem  from  the  Grand  Seniour,  to  confirm  and  establish  all 
the  commaunds  and  priviledges  that  were  formerly  made  concerning  the 
English.  At  the  sight  of  which,  the  Turks  lookt  very  dijectedly  on  upon 
the  other,  and  presently  gave  us  all  our  liberty  without  paying  so  much 
as  an  asper :  the  Mussellem  speakeing  these  words  in  their  language. 
The  order  is  good,  and  must  be  observed  "by  my  head  5*'  makeing  all 
of  them  a  low  b6w  to  us  all.'— pp.  171,  172. 

The  very  next  morning  they  wisely  took  their  departure,  witli 
a  number  of  Europeans,  destined  for  Scanderoon,  and  attended 
in  their  outset  by  at  least  200  of  the.resideiit  English,  French, 
•Dutch,  and  Venetians.  Their  joui'ney  was  painful,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  Teonge  turned  aside  to  see,  and  describes  with  some 
minuteness,  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  arid  ranges  of  moun- 
tain sepulchres,  which  may  be  found  since  mentioned  by  Pocock 
and  Burckhardt.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Scanderoon  they 
sailed  for  England.  The  voyage  commenced  with  awful  omens. 
May  31st,  '  at  9  o'clock,  a  cricket t  s^g  very  merrily  in  the  foote 
>of  our  mizon,  and  was  also  heard  a  little  the  night  before ;  there 
was  also  a  death-watch  heard  in  the  gtmn  roome.  Deus  vortat 
bene!' 

During  his  voyage  home,  Teonge  preaches  indefatigably  on  the 
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first  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  adds  to  his  Journal  a  geo- 
graphical survey,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  *  a  small  relation*  of  Africa, 
whterein  he  states  that  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  is  regulated  by 
certain  '  dams  and  sluices'  in  Prestar  John*s  country ;  and  that 
the  Greate  Turk  having, '  not  long  since,'  withheld  the  tribute 
,usually  paid  for  maintaining  these  works,  John  cut  the  dams  and 
drowned  Egypt,  or  great  part  of  it,  for  three  years,  so  that  the 
Turk  was  forced  to  begg  his  peace  with  him,  and  give  not  only 
the  old  tribute,  but  a  great  summ  of  monys  also  more  for  the 
repay  re  of  the  damms  and  sluices,  p.  193.  We  are  also  assured 
that. 

'  In  the  south  parts  of  Africa  is  scarce  any  thing  remarkable,  save  that 
there  are  men  and  beasts  of  strange  shapes ;  as  som  men  with  heads  like 
(loggs  or  hoggs,  som  with  no  head  ;  some  with  only  one  large  legg  and 
foote  ;  as  there  are  the  same  stranjge  shapes  in  the  north  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asya.' — p.  205. 

'  On  the  l6th  and  17th  September  the  Assistance  was  nearly 
lost  in  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  *  I  never  saw  such  a 
Sunday,'  says  the  chaplain,  *  and  I  hope  shall  never  forget  to  give 
God  thanks  for  this  day's  deliverance.'  He  notices  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  escape,  with  similar  expressions  of  piety,  two  years 
afterwards.  While  the  vessel  was  disabled  by  the  sea,  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  an- Algerine,  but  this  peril  also 
.was  averted,  and,  on  the  25  th  October  they  arrived  safe  iii 
Falmouth  Roads. 

Sunday,  November  12th,  they  were  in  the  river.  *  No  prayers 
—half  our  men  are  on  shoare.'  14th.  '  Honest  Mall  Walker, 
Anne,  and  John,  cam  to  see  mee,  and  wee  were  very  merry.' 
'  Friday,  the  17th  of  November,  wee  are  payd  off  at  Dedford; 
where  we  leave  the  rottenest  frigot  that  ever  cam  to  £ugland. 
jAnd  here  our  voyage  ends.' — p.  218. 
.  We  have  little  space  left  for  the  journal  of  the  second  voyage. 
Having  in  his  former  trip  '  gott  a  good  sum  of  monys,  and  spent 
greate  part  of  it,'  he  now  resolved  to  make  another  expedition 
and  to  keep  all  he  could  get.  It  seems,  however,  that  his  star 
refused  to  shine  on  thrifty  projects,  for  the  voyage  begins  in 
disappointment  and  proceeds  in  constant  disaster.  On  Sun- 
day, March  31,  l678,  having  administered  the  sacrament  to  his 
parishioners,  Teonge  rode,  with  his  wife  behind  him,  to  War- 
wick, departed  thence  in  the  *  coach-waggon,'  with  his  son  and 
two  other  passengers,  and  was  conveyed  in  less  than  three  days 
to  London.  He  had  engaged  himself  as  chaplain  to  Captain 
Anthony  Langston,^  of  the  Bristol  man-of-war ;  but  on  arriving 
in  London,  found  that  another  chaplain  had  '  gotten  the  King's 
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warrant' for  his  ship,  and  it  was  not  without  diflkulty  that  he 
procured  a  warrant  for  himself. 

Before  his  departure,  Teonge  visited  Whitehall,  '  where,'  he 
relates, 

'  After  a  little  stay  in  the  Long  Gallery  our  capt.  came  to  mee  and 
told  mee  1  should  kisse  his  majesty's  hand.  He  had  no  sooner  sayd  so 
but  the  king  cam  out :  my  capt.  presented  mee  to  the  king,  saying. 
Ant  please  your  majesty,  this  gentleman  is  an  old  Cavalier,  and  my 
chaplain.  1  kneeled  downe ;  he  gave  mee  his  hand.  I  kist  it,  and  saii 
pray  God  blesse  your  majesty !  He  answered,  God  blesse  you  boatb 
together  !  twice  5  and  walked  along  the  gallery  his  woonted  large  pace,' 
—p.  232. 

Having  gone  through  various  hardships  and  difficulties^  trifling 
in  themselves,  but  lamentable  as  befalling  an  aged  man,  a  scholar 
and  a  clergyman,  the  chaplain  finds  himself  established  on  board 
his  ship,  with  sixpence  in  his  pocket.  One  of  the  first  employ- 
ments of  the  Bristol  was  to  transport  soldiers  from  Harwich  to 
Ostend ;  these  passengers  Henry  terms  *  lobsters,'  a  name  which, 
from  being  applied  to  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig's  cuirassiers  in  the 
Civil  War,  had  been  afterwards  transferred  to  the  '  red-coats/ 
Teonge  had  embarked  in  hopes  of  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  but  the 
Bristol  was  now  unexpectedly  ordered  to  the  Straits,  which  occa* 
sioned  not  only  great  disappointment  to  our  author,  but  strong 
discontent  in  the  crew,  many  of  whom  deserted.  Cross  winds, 
ill  health,  perverse  accidents,  and  evil  auguries,  become  his  con- 
tinual theme,  and,  with  all  his  cheerfulness  and  patience,  we  find 
him  now  and  then  growing  splenetic  and  quarrelsome :  the  fol- 
lowing instance  is  amusing,  and  illustrates  not  only  hia  character 
but  that  of  a  more  distii>guished  personage.  Lord  Mordaunt, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough,  at  this  time 
about  twenty  years  old,  came  on  board  the  Bristol,  at  Portsmouth, 
about  the  end  of  September.    Nov.  3d  our  author  writes  thus: 

'  The  Lord  Mordaunt,  taking  occasion  by  my  not  being  very  well, 
would  have  preacht,  and  askt  the  captain's  leave  last  night,  and  to  that 
intent  sate  up  till  four  in  the  morning  to  compose  his  speech,  and  in-^ 
tended  to  have  Mr.  Norwood  to  sing  the  psalme.  All  this  I  myselfe  heard 
in  agitation  ;  and  resolving  to  prevent  him,  1  got  up  in  the  morning  be- 
fore I  should  have  done,  had  1  had  respect  to  my  owne  health,  and  cam 
into  the  greate  cabin,  where  I  found  the  zealous  lord  with  our  captaine^ 
whom  I  did  so  handle  in  a  smart  and  short  discourse,  that  he  went  out 
of  the  cabin  in  greate  wrath.  In  the  aftemoone  he  set  on  of  the  car-^ 
pentar*s  crew  to  woorke  about  his  cabin  ;  and  I  being  acquainted  with 
it,  did  by  my  captaine's  order  discharge  the  woorke  man,  and  he  left 
woorking  j  at  which  the  reverent  lord  was  so  vext,  that  he  borrowed  a 
hammar,  and  bu?yed  himselfe  all  that  day  in  nayling  up  his  hangings  • 
but  being  done  on  the  sabbaoth  day,  and  also  when  there  was  no  neces- 
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sity,  1  hope  the  wooiice  will  not  be  longe  Uved*  From  that  (lay  he  ney- 
tber  loved  mee  nor  the  captaioe.  No  prayers,  for  discontent.' — pp.261, 
262. 

November  26.  *  The  Lord  Mordaunt  hath  left  us,  and  is  gon  into  the 
Rupert,  and  his  Sunday^s  worke  is  com  to  nothinge.* — p.  266. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  cruising  between  the  Straits  and 
Minorca.  We  find  the  chaplain  passing  his  time  in  the  usual  va- 
riety of  employments ;  he  registers  the  incidents  of  the  day,  plays 
a  lesson  occasionally  on  the  vyall,  reads  prayers,  preaches  a  sermon 
on  the  word  Our,*  (p.  254.)  writes  stanzas  on  Phyllis  and  Amaryllis, 
pens  Latin  couplets,  makes  cartridges,  mends  a  scabbard,  shoots 
game  on  shore,  and  tires  upon  the  French  at  sea,  drinks  healths  on 
Saturday  night,  and  does  the  honours  of  the  ship  to  strangers. 
Uflhappily,  a  very  frequent  occupation  is  that  of  paying  funeral 
offices  to  the  crew,  and  at  last  he  is  called  upon  to  execute  this 
sad  duty  for  his  good  friend  and  patron  the  captain,  who,  after 
removing  from  the  Bristol  to  the  Royal  Oak,  expired  in  Alicant 
roads,  on  the  1 9th  of  March,  l679.  *  Brave  Captaine  Antony 
Lan^ston  dyed  a  very  little  after  10  a'clock  this  night.  I  stood 
by  his  bed  syde  when  he  breathed  his  last/  p.  $91*  March  ^2. 
'  By  9  wee  are  under  sayle,  and  for  England,  God  willing.  God 
send  us  well  thither,  for  now  our  myrtli  is  past  the  best!*  p. 293. 
On  the  ISth  of  May  they  arrived  '  in  the  king  of  England's  do- 
minions/ within  Cape  *  Phinister  •/  and  they  had  not  yet  made  the 
Land's  End  when  they  were  informed  of  the  commotion  raging 
in  England  on  account  of  the  *  papists'  damnable  plott/  They 
entered  the  river  in  June,  and  Teonge  went  to  Rochester,  where 
he  found  his  son  and  cousin,  *  whoe  cam  so  far  to  welcom  mee 
home/  After  being  '  demurd'  some  time  for  his  *  groats  and 
iwopences/  he  was  at  last  paid  off,  and  returned  safe  to  Spernall. 
'  Hie  modus  lasso  maris  et  vianim 
Militiseqne.' 

If  some  parts  of  the  narrative  should  have  appeared  inconsistent 
with  poor  Teonge's  professional  character,  we  may  perhaps  set 
him  right  in  the  estimation  of  many  readers,  by  extracting  his 
lines  on  the  death  of  Captain  Langston,  which,  although  harsh, 
have  in  them  an  earnestness  of  feeling,  and  a  masculine  spirit  of 
devotion,  which  raise  them  above  mediocrity. 
^  Sharpe  was  the  day,  and  bitter  was  the  night. 

And  boath  were  tedious,  cause  thy  paines  were  stronge  j 
Now  Christ  is  come,  and  brings  to  thee  his  light. 

Dispelling  sinn's  dark  night,  though  that  were  longe  : 
Now  ueyther  griefe  torments,  nor  pains  oflfend ; 
Now  rest  is  come  5  such  rest  as  hath  no  end. 

•  It  is  worth  observing,  that  a  sermon  seems  never  to  have  formed  i>art  of  the  ser- 
vice, if  the  captain  from  any  cause  >iva$  unable  to  attend. 
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Now  hast  thou  heaven  for  earth,:  O  happy  change  !/  v 

For  griefe  thou  now  ay-lasting  joys  bast  gott. 
Thy  soule  amidst  the  blessed  troops  doth  rainge. 
Although  thy  bones  in  boystrous  billows  rott. 
Happy  thy  life,  whoe  liveing  livdst  to  Christ ; 
Happyer  thy  death,  who  dead,  livst  with  the  Highst. 
Then  why  should  moumfull  teares  bedew  thy  tombe  ? 

Full  sweetly  now  thou  sleepest  in  the'  Lord, 
Untill  shrill-sounding  trump  at  day  of  Doome, 
Doe  raise  all  flesh  according  to  his  word  : 

Sweete  'tis  to  beare  God's  yoake,  thou gh*t  bee  som  paines  : 
Thou  didst ;  the  fight  is  past,  the  crowne  remaines. 

Henricus  Tbonge,  Moestissimus' — p.  292. 


Art.  VIII . — '1.  J.  Miltojii  Angli  de  Doctririd  Christiana  libriduo 
posthumi,  quos  ex  Scliedis  mSS.  deprompsit  et  Typis  mandari 
primus  curavit  C.  R.  Sumner,  A.M.,  Biblioth.  Reg.  Pnef. 
Cantabrigiae.  1825.    4to.  pp.  544. 

2,  yl  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  alone,  by  John  Milton,  Translated  from  the  Origi- 
nal, by  C.  R.  Sumner,  A.M.,  Librarian  and  Historiographer 
to  his  Majesty,  &c.  &c.   Cambridge.    1825.    4to.    pp.  711. 

-'X'HE  authenticity  of  this  work  appears  indisputable;  were  the 
history  of  the  manuscript  less  satisfactory,  the  internal  evidence 
would  be  conclusive.  The  miud  of  Milton  is  stamped  on  every 
page.  Not  only  are  the  known  opinions  of  this  remarkable  man 
maintained  with  the  usual  seriousness  of  his  character,  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  arrives  at  certain  newer  tenets,  adopted  by 
him  at  a  later  period  of  life,  bears  the  same  unquestionable  im- 
press of  his  peculiar  way  of  thinking.  In  the  tone  all  is  grave^ 
earnest,  and  solemn ;  in  the  matter  there  appears  not  merely  a 
disdain  of  human  authority^  but  a  jealousy  of  all  received  doc- 
trines; and  finally,  to  whatever  conclusions  his  arguments  may 
lead,  Milton  fearlessly  pursues  and  implicitly  adopts  them.  In 
deed  the  more  extravagant  tenets  developed  in  this  work  are  but 
the  necessary  consequences  which  result  from  his  principles,  and 
at  once  illustrate  most  clearly  and  refute  most  conclusively  the 
reasonings  from  which  they  are  deduced.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon case,  especially  in  theology,  for  those  who  advance  erroneous 
opinions,  when  pushed  with  dangerous  consequences  as  their 
necessary  result,  to  disclaim  the  inferences  which  themselves  have 
not  drawn.  But  Milton  was  too  severe  a  reasoner,  and  too  honest 
a  man,  to  disavow  or  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  all  legitimate 
inferences  from  his  own  opinions.    He  was  therefore  neither 
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appalled  nor  shaken  by  the  view  of  his  system  as  a  whole ;  vyihi<;h, 
however  it  admits  the  expediency,  and  even  the  duty  of  uniting 
in  a  particular  church,  would  inevitably  produce  in  its  result  the 
isolation  of  every  individual,  and  the  dissolution  of  every  religious 
commnntty. 

The  fate  of  the  manuscript  itself  is  curious,  as  a  piece  of  lite- 
rary history.  It  was  well  known  that  such  a  treatise  had  been 
written  by  MiUon.  His  biographers  had  also  recorded,  that  it 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  Cyriack  Skinner,  whose  name  ap- 
peared op  the  envelope  of  the  parcel  which  contained  the  manu- 
script. Whatever  was  the  fate  of  Cyriack,  whether,  according 
to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Liemon,  h(^  became  a  n^ember  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  or  the  more  plausible  opinion  of  Dr.  Sumner,  that 
he  maintained  his  civil  and  religious  principles,  in  either  case  he 
would  have  been  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government.  The 
seizing  the  papers  of  suspected  individuals  was  no  uncommon, 
practice  in  that  period  of  jealousy  and  ipisrule ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner, probably,  the  manuscript  in  question  capie  into  the  poiss^ssion 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  either  left  it  in  his  office  or  be* 
queatbed  it,  with  other  p^p^rs,  to  the  same  quarter, 

l^ut,  although  the  internal  evidence  is  so  conclusive  as  to  its 
authenticity,  the  work  in  question  affords  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  Milton's  prose  writings.  It  is  equally  without  their 
peculiar  faults  and  their  peculiar  beauties.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  coarse  and  virulent  abuse  of  his  antagonists,  the  savage  per-? 
sonalities,  the  fierce  and  ungovernable  fury,  with  which  not  merely, 
as  Dr.  Sumner  observes,  *  he  exhausted  the  powers  of  language 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  invective,'  but  bent  and  moulded  the 
unpliant  and  untractable  Latin  tongue,  to  the  expression  of  his 
hatred  and  contempt.'  There  is  none  of  the  solemn  grammatical 
trifling,  nor  the  unwieldy  attempts  at  wit,  with  which  the  sturdiest 
republican  must  allow  Milton  to  have  degraded  the  high  and  im- 
portant subjects  on  which  he  wrote*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
none  of  those  splendid  passages  which  display  the  vigour  and 
imaginative  sublimity  of  Milton's  mind,  and  rivet  our  attention 
not  less  by  their  intrinsic  beauty,  than  by  the  profound  interest 
which  they  possess,  as  throwing  light  on  the  character  of  the  great 
religious  poet  of  the  Christian  world.  There  are  none  of  the  bold 
^nd  more  than  poetic  impersonations  of  abstract  ideas;  nor  of 
those  high,  sustained  and  impassioned  arguments  which  appear  to 
transport  us  to  the  region  of  pure  intellect,  while  they  are  clothed 
in  language  most  vividly  figurative,  and  with  a  long-drawn  solem- 
nity of  rhythm,  in  strict  harmony  with  their  exalted  tone.  There 
js  iiothingjin  shorty  lik^  th^  affecting,  though  haughty,  allusion  to 
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his  blinciness,  or  the  characters  of  Bradshaw  and  Cromwell  m  the 
Second  Defence ;  the  description  of  religious  zeal  in  the  answer 
to  Bishop  Hall;  the  passage  in  the  History  considered  by  War- 
burton  only  inferior  to  that  at  the  close  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's ; 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Areppagitica ;  or  lastly,  the  sort  of  pro- 
phetic anticipation  of  his  own  divine  poem. 

We  can  indeed  conceive  no  moral  spectacle  more  sublime',  than 
Milton,  after  the  turbulence  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  retreating,  as  it  were,  to  the  serene  and  majestic 
sanctuary  of  his  own  intellect;  girding  up  all  his  mental  energies; 
and  solemnly  devoting  and  setting  himself  apart  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  three  great  meditated  works,  the  complete  His* 
tory  of  his  country ;  his  immortal  epic ;  and  a  summary  of  Chris- 
tian theology.  If  his  old  passions  still  occasionally  forced  their 
way  into  his  retirement ;  if  the  swell  of  that  stormy  sea  on  which 
be  had  been  tossed  did  not  so  entirely  subside,  as  to  leave  his 
mind  in  a  state  of  impartial,  philosophical,  or  rather  Christian 
equilibrium,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  severity  with  which 
he  seems  to  repress  his  nature,  and  the  earnest  dignity  with  which 
he  endeavours  to  seclude  himself  from  these  internal  enemies. 
In  all  his  works  his  old  prejudices  will  occasionally  break  out; 
from  those  of  a  certain  description,  indeed,  in  Paradise  Lost,  he 
disburthens  himself  into  the  Limbo  of  Fools ;  as  if  he  would  ex- 
patiate in  Heaven  and  earth  with  an  untrammelled  imagination, 
permitting  nothing  allied  to  old  animosities  to  desecrate  the  sub- 
limity of  his  conceptions  in  the  former,  the  holy  beauty  of  his 
thoughts  and  images  in  the  latter.  Even  there,  however,  as  else- 
where, some  of  those  more  Angular  tenets  which  had  incorpo- 
rated themselves  with  his  moral  being,  appear  from  time  to  time, 
when  least  expected  by  the  reader,  probably  when  least  per- 
ceived by  the  author.  It  is  impossible  not  to  trace,  in  his  pic- 
ture of  Eve,  his  rigid  notions  as  to  the  subordination  and  inferi^ 
ority  of  the  female  sex ;  and  occasionally  he  adopts  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  ideas  of  his  favourite  Euripides  ;  as  in  the  memorable 
passage-^ 

'  —  O,  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  Heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create,  at  last. 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  natore,  and  not  fill  the  earth  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine  !* 
There  is  a  still  more  curious  exemplification  of  his  feelings  in 
the  History  of  England.    We  should  have  supposed  that  the 
heroic  resistance  of  Boadicea  to  the  enslavers  of  her  country 
would  have  roused  the  indignation,  the  barbarity  of  her  sufferings 
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touched  the  generous  sympathies  of  a  mind  like  Milton's^  This 
is  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  relates  her  history  : 

*  A  woman  also  was  their  commander-m-chief^  For  Boadkea  and 
her  daughter  ride  about  in  a  cfafurtot^  telling  the  tall  champions,  as  a 
ffre^  icncouragement,  that,  with  the  Britons,  it  was  usual  for  women  to 
be  their  leaders.  A  deal  of  other  fondness  they  put  into  her  mouth,  not 
worth  recital ;  how  she  was  lashed,  how  her  daughters  were  handled, 
things  worthier  silence,  retirement,  and  a  veil,  than  for  a  woman  to  re- 
peat, as  done  to  her  own  person,  or  to  have  repeated  before  a  host  of 
men.  The  Greek  historian  sets  her  in  the  field  on  a  high  heap  of  turves, 
in  a  loose  bodied  gown,  declaiming ;  a  spear  in  her  hand,  a  hare  in  her 
bosom,  which,  after  a  long  circumlocution,  she  was  to  let  slip  among 
them,  for  luck's  sake :  then  praying  to  Andate,  the  British  goddess,  to 
talk  again  as  fondly  as  before  ;  and  thb  they  do,  out  of  a  vanity,  hoping 
to  embeUish  and  set  out  their  history  with  the  strangeness  of  our  man^ 
ners,  not  caring  in  the  meanwhile  to  brand  us  with  the  rankest  note  of 
barbarism,  as  if  in  Britain  women  were  men^  and  men  women.* — Hiit, 

England,  Bodi;  ii. 

But  if  his  rooted  prejudices  betray  themselves  in  his  poem,  and 
in  his  history,  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  in  a  theological 
treatise^  they  would  be  obtruded  in  a  manner  more  repulsive  and 
objectionable.  It  is  remarkable,  therefore,  and  highly  to  the 
credit  of  Milton,  that,  while  he  maintains  all  his  opinions  with 
unbending  rigour,  the  animosities,  the  jealousies,  the  violence 
with  which  they  were  naturally  associated  in  his  mind,  are  en- 
tirely dismissed  and  forgotten.  He  denies  episcopacy,  but  with- 
out rancour ;  he  disclaims  other  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  without  bitterness :  opportunities  perpetually  occur,  in 
which  he  might  renew,  with  apparent  advantage,  his  former,  con- 
troversies, or  assail  the  characters  of  his  former  antagonists ;  but 
he  abstains  with  dignified  self-command ;  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country ;  and,  as  Dr, 
Sumner  judiciously  observes,  *  no  single  expression  is  employed, 
which  can  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  substituting  the  language 
of  the  polemic  for  that  of  the  divine  ;.  or  of  forgetting  the  calm- 
ness befitting  the  character  of  an  inquirer  after  religious  truth,  to 
indulge  in  a  second  triumph  over  a  political  adversary.' 

In  strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  Milton 
announces  his  design  of  adapting  his  opinions  rigidly  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  Scripture,  and  the  Scripture  alone, — a  princi- 
ple, as  far  as  articles  of  faith  are  concerned,  unquestionably 
by  any  member  of  a  reformed  church.  The  reverential  awe 
with  which  he  approaches  the  sacred  volume,  the  humble  de- 
ference which  he  professes  to  its  authority,  his  solemn  asser- 
tions of  his  conscientious  search  after  truth,  are  expressed  in  the 
pre fi^e  in  the  toqe  and  language  of  perfect  sincerity,  and  with 
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that  solemn  religiousness  of  manner,  if  we  may  so  speak,  pecu- 
liar to  Milton.  When,  therefore,  we  inform  our  readers,  that  thci 
result  of  the  whole  work  is  a  system  of  theology,  not  merely  in 
discordance  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  with  every  sect  by. 
which  we  are  divided ;  an  incoherent  and  conflicting  theory,  which 
combines  arianism,  anabaptism,  latitudinarianism,  quakerism,  and 
we  know  not  what  to  add,  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  polygamy, 
but  mahometanism :  we  anticipate  much  serious  apprehension 
from  the  pious  and  devout ;  many  will  deprecate  the  appearance 
of  a  work,  so  full,  they  will  consider,  of  dangerous  matter;  lament 
the  liberality  with  which  his  Majesty  decided  upon  the  publication 
of  the  treatise;  and  even  deplore  the  great  and  confessed  ability 
with  which  Dr.  Sumner  has  executed  his  double  office  of  editor 
and  translator.  For  if  such  an  intellect  as  Milton's,  solemnly  and 
exclusively  dedicated  to  the  study  and  developement  of  the  scrip- 
tures, shall  nevertheless  have  arrived  at  such  conclusions,  how 
shall  humbler  minds  escape  being  blown  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  unless  they  forfeit  theiir  religious  independence,  and 
servilely  addict  themselves  to  the  authority  of  their  teacher?  The 
sense  of  the  scripture  itself  will  appear  dubious,  if  it  shall  have 
eluded  the  research  of  such  a  mind,  so  earnestly  bent  and  devoted 
to  its  pursuit.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  furnish  as  well  a  key  to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Milton, 
as  a  test  of  their  truth,  which  will  at  once  counteract  the  danger, 
and  elucidate  the  principle  of  the  work  before  us.  The  high, 
abstract,  imaginative  Christianity  of  Milton  is  not  that  of  the 
scripture,  because  it  is  totally  unadapted  to  the  mass  of  man« 
kind.  The  sign  and  seal  of  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel  is  it* 
universal  applicability.  If  the  Law  consulted  the  hardness,  the 
Gospel  condescends  to  the  infirmity  of  men's  hearts.  While  it 
holds  up  a  model  of  perfection,  whicJi  even  the  mature  candidate 
for  immortality  through  Christ's  redemption  can  never  attain  to 
the  fulness  of,  it  yet  adapts  itself  with  the  tenderness  of  prescient 
mercy  to  every,  even  the  humblest  class  of  believers.  Milton, 
habitually  severe,  and  abhorring  licentiousness ;  devout  in  his 
nature;  entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  measures  mankind  by  his  own  standard.  Devoid  him- 
self of  self-apprehension  and  mistrust,  he  does  not  provide  foe 
his  weaker,  less  instructed^  less  exalted  brethren.  He  cannot 
perceive  the  utility  of  many  among  those  provisions  which  Chris- 
tians of  all  ages  have  considered,  from  their  extensive  practical 
influence,  of  divine  appointment,  as  means  of  grace;  because  be 
does  not  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  them  in  . his  own  case, 
Milton,  joining  in  no  form  of  public  worship,  rejecting  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Subbuth,  acknowledging  no  authority  in  any  public 
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imnist^s  of  the  Gospel  remained  nevertheless  a  devout  and  re- 
ligious man ;  what  would  be  the  general  eiFect  of  such  a  contempt 
of  these  wise  and  indispensable  provisions  for  the  advancement  of 
piety,  all  humbler  and  more  cautious  minds  wiH  intuitively  per- 
ceive. We  say  not  that  Christianity  would  come  to  an  end  ;  that 
there  would  not  be,  here  and  there,  an  individual,  whose  mind, 
as  has  been  nobly  said  of  Milton's, 

'  would  be  like  a  st^,  atid  dwell  apart,* 
preserving  all  the  exalted  spirituality  of  the  true  Christian;  but  in 
how  many  would  the  divine  spark  be  obscured,  in^  h&w  oianjr  en- 
tirely extinguished,  unless  fanned  and  supported  l^y  4b€ie  ^coiid- 
ary  assistances  of  the  faith!  A  remarkable  instance  of  Milton's 
contempt  for  the  usual  precautions  with  which  humbler  men  are 
content  to  guard  their  religious  principles,  occurs  in  the  Areopa- 
gitica.  Not  only  oil  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  does  he  defend 
tlie  Unlicensed  publication  of  all  writings  whatever,  but  urges  the 
general  and  promiscuous  reading  of  what  is  false  and  seductive, 
because  our  virtue  will  thereby  be  more  fully  and  rigorously 
tried. 

*  He  that  can  ajpprehend  and  consider  vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seem- 
ing pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  arid  yet  prefer  that 
which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  waifai'ing  Christian.  I  cannot  praise 
a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreatbed,  that  never 
sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that 
imBiKKtal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.' 

ft  is  evident  that  he  is  here  writing  for  the  few  exalted  natures 
like  his  own,  without  any  consideration  of  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced on  mankind  in  general.  In  the  same  spirit,  ^hen  he  de- 
clares that  the  Holy  Spirit  prefers 

*  Before  all  temples,  the  upright  heart,  and  pure-' 
when  he  denies  that  one  day  or  one  place  is  more  holy  than 
another ;  when  he  rejects  all  forms  of  divine  adoration ;  we  ac- 
knowledge our  security  in  ,  his  devout  character  that,  as  far  as. 
he  is  concerned,  the  worship  of  God  will  be  neither  neglected, 
nor  suspended ;  but  when  we  remember  the  levity  and  worldli- 
ness  of  men  in  general,  and  observe  the  ordinary  influence  of 
consecrated  places  of  worship,  of  stated  times,  seasons,  .and 
forms  of  prayer,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  we  feel 
that  these  things  are  convenient  and  even  necessary  for  the  infir- 
mity of  human  nature,  and  our  conviction  is  strengthened  that 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  Word  and  Apostolic 
usage.  The  same  sort  of  reasoning  applies  to  Milton's  peculiar 
opinions  on  divorce  and  polygamy.  Even  though  he  may  have 
been  originally  incited  to  the  discussion  of  the  former  question, 
and  imperceptibly  biassed  to  a  partial  decision  by  his  own  do- 
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mestic  circumstances,  that  he  was  conscientiously  conviaced  ot 
the  truth  and  integrity  of  his  opinions^  "we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  sort  of  Christian  Platonism  with  which  he  declares 
tiie  harmony  of  minds  to  be  the  essence  of  the  contract  rather 
than  the  union  of  bodies,  was  believed  with  as  much  ^ncerity, 
and  advanced  with  as  much  seripusness,  as  any  other  article  of 
his  creed.  The  uniform  and  severe  purity  of  his  practice  pre- 
cludes any  suspicion  that  he  was  inftuenced  by  low  or  licentious 
motives.  From  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  moral  discipline 
of  the  country,  Milton  would  have  shrunk  with  abhorrence. 
But  in  the  high  estimate  of  human  nature  in  general,  which  he 
formed  from  a  constant  reference  to  his  own  individual  constitu- 
tion, he  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  profligacy  and  misery  which  his 
doctrine  would  practically  produce  in  the  mass  of  mankind.  And 
yet  its  total  want  of  success  at  a  period  when  novel,  and  specious, 
and  high-sounding  opinions  rarely  wanted  proselytes,  and  the  ge- 
neral outcry  which  was  raised  against  it  by  all  religious  parties, 
clearly  proved,  that  the  common  sense  of  the  country  anticipated 
those  necessarily  resulting  evils.  What  might  be  comparatively 
harmless  in  his  Christian  Utopia,  he  recommends  fearlessly  to  the 
world  at  large;  though  it  would  assuredly  have  been  more  con-, 
sistent  with  his  own  exalted  views,  to  have  supposed  that  real 
Christianity  would  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  such  in- 
dulgence, harmonizing,  by  their  common  sympathies,  and  by  the 
meekness  of  their  common  religion,  those  tempers,  which  could 
only  become  incompatible  from  the  violence  of  worldly  and  un- 
christian passions.  In  the  same  way  Milton's  reasoning  in  favour* 
of  polygamy,  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  we 
are  not  inclined  gravely  to  controvert,  is  also  strongly  illustrative 
of  his  mind,  and  of  the  principle  from  which  his  errors  originated. 
Hauglity  as  his  views  were,  as  to  the  independent  self-goveniment 
of  man  without  the  control  of  human  law,  he  carried  his  notions 
of  domestic  authority  very  high,  and  maintained  most  zealously  the 
great  inferiority  of  the  female  sex.  The  bitterness  and  frequency 
of  his  reproaches  against  Salmasius  for  his  submission  to  the 
tyranny  of  his  wife,  are  absolutely  ludicrous.  Hence,  therefore, 
the  two  simple  arguments  with  which  the  plain  Christian  would 
have  confuted  this  opinion  ;  its  being,  in  the  first  place,  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  Christian  self-denial,  *  for  therein  is  excess and 
secondly,  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  whole  female  sex,  would 
have  been  rejected  by  Milton ;  the  former,  by  a  feeling  of  his 
own  purity  from  licentious  motives ;  the  latter,  by  an  avowal  of 
the  asserted  superiority  of  man  over  woman.  Gn  the  whole,  the 
same  ideal  and  impracticable  principles  pervaded  the  religious 
and  the  political  opinions  of  Milton.  His  exalted  and  imagi- 
native 
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naiive  mind  had  formed  the  scheme  of  a  republic,  the  civD  polity 
of  which  was  to  be  maintained;  not  by  the  authority  of  laws>  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  executive,  but  by  the  stem  and  severe  recti- 
tude of  every  individual ;  the  morals  were  to  be  guarded  by  no 
legislative  provisions  with  regard  to  marriage,  the  sacredness  of 
which  was  to  be  left  in  trust  with  the  conscience  of  each  parti- 
cular person ;  the  religion  was  to  be  superior  to  every  formal 
establishment,  receiving  neither  provision  nor  protection  from  the 
state;  yet  nevertheless  intended  to  be  the  universal,  internal,  ani* 
mating  principle  of  the  whole  system,  the  bond  of  this  disjoined 
frame-work,  the  great,  immutable  law  which  was  to  restrain,  re* 
gulate,  balance  and  control  the  public  will,  by  its  operation  on 
the  character  of  each  individual.  This  was  a  splendid  dream> 
but  unreal  as  his  master  Plato's,  and  certainly  far  less  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  than  the  equally  beautiful  system  of  Aris* 
totle's  perfect  king. 

Every  generous  mind  feels  a  profound  interest  even  in  the 
errors  which  flow  from  a  noble  and  generous  principle.  Never 
may  that  enthusiasm  be  extinct,  which  is  misled  by  estimating 
too  highly  the  possible  improvement  of  human  society !  It  is  the 
nurse  of  devotion  to  the  public  service,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  Chris- 
tian public  spirit.  The  wiser  and  more  cautious  benefactors  of 
human  society,  who  are  bounded  in  their  views  by  what  is  prac-^ 
ticable,  will  neither  disdain  it  as  a  coadjutor,  nor  refuse  their 
ardent  admiration  to  the  pure  source  from  which  it  springs. 
They  will  not,  however,  cease  to  watch  its  excesses  with  anxiety, 
and  point  out  its  dangers  with  dauntless  but  liberal  and  dis- 
passionate sincerity.  They  will  revert  to  the  lesson  of  Milton's 
life,  as  the  best  commentary  on  the  consequences  of  this  dis- 
position of  mind.  Its  danger  is,  that  the  imagination,  entirely 
occupied  with  the  splendour  of  the  end,  examines  with  care- 
lessness or  partiality  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
Hence  Milton,  in  the  bold  and  unprincipled  usurpers  of  an 
authority  more  lawless  and  imperious  than  that  which  they  had 
overthrown,  id  Bradshaw  and  Cromwell,  beheld  only  the  agents 
of  Divine  Providence  to  advance  the  establishment  of  his  vision^ 
ary  republic.  Hence,  the  more  awful  delusion — a  mind  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  like  Milton's,  became  the  fierce 
and  willing  advocate  of  a  crime,  deep  as  the  murder  of  Charles, 
and  trampled  on  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  with 
savage  triumph  and  unmanly  exultation.  That  he  was  sincere, 
disinterested,  entirely  conscientious,  no  man,  whp  has  studied  his 
character,  can  doubt;  whence,  then,  his  crime,  but  from  the  fatal 
propensity  of  imaginative  men,  once  convinced  of  the  sublimity 
of  their  own  views,  to  overleap  every  obstacle,  and  treat  all  inter- 
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mediate  considerations  as  subordinate,  and  unimportant^  provided 
the* great  end  be  but  advanced  and  accelerated  f 

Erroneous,  hovrevcr,  as  we  esteem  the  doctrines  of  Rlilton  in 
many  parts  of  the  summary  now  under  consideration,  we  by  no 
means  feel  our  respect  for  his  character  lowered,  or  our  admira- 
tion of  tbe*depth  and  vigour  of  his  intellect  lessened..  We  shall 
therefore  proceed  not  to  a  close  and  perfect  analysis  of  die  work, 
but  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  form,  and  a  brief  developement  of  the 
more  remarkable  opinions  which  it  contains.  We  would,  how- 
ever, previously  state,  that  Dr.  Sumiler  has  executed  his  different 
tasks,  as  editor  and  translator,  with  great  fidelity  and  judgment. 
The  translation  is  manly,  close,  and  generally  accurate ;  he  has 
not  overloaded  the  work  with  illustration ;  the  notes  which  he 
has  subjoined  being  chiefly  designed  to  trace  tlie  progress  of  Mil- 
ton's. n[iind  on  the  different  topics.  Without  entering  into  contro- 
versy, he  has  contented  himself  with  references  to  the  standard 
tiieoldgical  works  in  which  the  most  satisfactory  refutation  of  his 
author  s  vHToneoiis  opinions  is  to  be  fouEid,  a  mode  of  proceeding 
equally  creditable  toliis  modesty  and  to  his  erudition. 

The  distribution  of  the  original  work  is  remarkably  simple  and 
luminous.  '  Christian  doctrine  is  cOmpreheinled  under  two  divi- 
sions. Faith,  or  the  l^owledge  of  God  i  and  Lgve^  or  the  worship 
of  God.'  The  first  of  jliese  divijsions  occupies  by  far  the  larger 
and  more  curious, portion  of  the  work;  the  latter  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful^  because  itjs  the  least  original.  The  second  chapter 
of  the  first  part  is  entitled  God,  and  details  the  more  common 
arguments  upon  the  existence  afid  nature  of  the  Deity,  with  no 
peculiar  display  of  talent,  and  without  deviating  from  the  equable 
tone  of  the  whole  work  into  any  peculiar  sublimity  of  thought,  or 
majesty  of  language.  His  remarks,  however,  pn  what  is  called 
anthropopathy,  that  is,  describing  the  Deity  as  in  a  human  form, 
and  underlie  influence  of  humcin  passions,  are  striking,  espe- 
cially as  coming  from  the  anttior  of  Paradise  Lost. 

'  Ihere  is  no  need  thien  that  theologians  should  have  recourse  here  to 
wltat  they  call  anthropopathy — a  figure  invented'  by  flie  grammarians 
to  excuse  the  absurdities  of  the  poets  on  the  sudb^t  of  the  heathen  di?i- 
•nities.  We  may  be  sure  that  sufficient  care  hais.been  taken. that  the  floly 
Scriptures  should  contain  nothing  unsuitable  to  the  character  <>r  dignity 
of  God,  and  that  God  should  say  nothing  o£  himself  which  coiild  dero- 
gate from  his  own  majesty.  It  i$  better  therefore  to  contemplate  the 
Deity,  and  to  conceive  of  him,  not  with  reference  to  human  passions, 
that  is,  after  the  manner  of*  men,  who  are  never  njeary  of  forming  subtle 
imaginations  respecting  him,, but  after  the  manner  of  Scripture,  that  is, 
in  the  way  in  which  God  has  offered  himself  to  our  contemplation  j  nor 
should  we  think  that  he  would  say  or  direct  any  thing  to  be  written  of 
himself,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  he  wishes  us  to  entertain 
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of  bis  cliaracter.    Let  us  require  no  better  authority  tban  God  himseH 
for  determining  what  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  bini.    If  it  repettiefl 
Jehovah  that  he  had  made  man,  Gen.  vi.  6.  and  because  of  their  groaning^, 
Judges  ii.  18,  let  us  believe  that  it  did  repent  him,  only  taking  care  to 
remember  that  what  is  called  repentance  when  applied  to  God,  does  not 
arise  from  inadvertency,  as  in  men ;  for  so  he  has  himself  cautioned  us. 
Num.  xxiii.  19.  .Gcrf  i^  not  a  m^in  that  he  should  li^,  neither  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  repent.    See  also  1  Sam.  xv.  29.    Again,  if  it  grieved  the 
Lord  at  his  heart,  Gen.  vi.  p.  and  if  his  soul  Were  gtieted  for  the  nnscry  of 
Israel,  Judges  X.  J^',  let  us  believe  that  it  did  grieve  him.    For  the 
affections  which  in  a  good  man  are  good,  and  raiik  with  virtues,  in  God 
are  holy.    If  after  the  work  of  six  days  it  be  said  of,  God  that  he  rested 
and  was  refreshed,  Exod.  xxxi.  .17.  if  it  be  said  that  he  feared  the  wrath 
of  the  enemy,  Deut.  xxxii.  27,  let  us  believe  that  it  is  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  God  to  grieve  in  that  for  which  he  is  grieved j  or  to  be  re- 
freshed in  that  whicli  refresheth  him,  or  to  fear  in  that  he  feareth.  Poi: 
however  we  may  attempt  to  soften  down  such'  expressions  by  a  latitude 
of  interpretation,  when  applied*  to  the  Deity,  it  comes  in  the  end  to  pre- 
cisely the  same.  If  God  be  said  to  have  make  man  in  his  own  image,  after 
his  likeness.  Gen.  i.  26.  and  that  too  not  only  as  to  his  soul,  but  also  as 
to  his  outward  form,  (unless  the  same  words  have  different  significations 
here  and  in  chap.  v.  3.  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his 
image  ;)  and  if  God  habitually  assign  to  himself  the  metobers  and  form  of 
man,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  attributing  to  him  what  he  attributes 
to  hiniself,  so  long  as  what  is  imperfection  and  weakness  when  viewed 
in  reference  to  ourselves  be  considered  as  most  complete  and  excellent 
whenever  it  is  imputed-  to  God  ?    Questionless  the  glory  and  majesty  of 
the  D^y  must  have  been  so.  dear  to  him,  that  he  would  never  say  any»- 
thing  of  himself  which  cduld  be  humiliating  or  degrading,  and  would 
ascribe  to  himself  no  pefsdiiai'' attribute  which  he  would  not  willingly 
have  ascribed  to  him  by  his  creatures.    Let  us  be  Convinced  that  those 
have  acquired  the  truest  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  God  wlio  submit 
their  understandings  tf)  his  word    inasmuch  as  he  has  accommodated  his 
word  to  their  understandings,  and  has  shown  what  he  wishes  their  notion 
of  the  Deity  should  be.  .     .  .  >  . 

'  To  speak  summarily,  God  either  is,  or  is  not,  such  as  he  represents 
himself  to  be.  If  he  be  really  such,  why  should  we  think  otherwise  of 
him  ?  If  he  be  not  such,  on  what  authority  do  we  say  what  God  has 
not  said  }  If  at  least  it  be  his  will  that  we  should  thus  think  of  him^ 
why  does  our  imagination  wander  into  some  other  conception  ?  Why 
should  we  hesitate  to  conceive  of  God  according  to  what  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  declare  explicitly  respecting  himself?  For  such  knowledge 
of  the  Deity  as  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  man,  he  has  himself  of 
his  goodness  been  pleased  to  reveal  abhndantly.  Deut.  xxix.  29.  the 
secret  things  belong  unto  Jehovah,  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong 

mtous  that  we  may  do  them,  *  ,  > 

'  In  arguing  thus,  we  do  not  say  that  God  is  iti  fashion  like  unto  man 
in  all  his  parts  and  members,  but  that  as  far.  as  we  are  concerned  to 
know,  he  is  of  that  form  which  he  attiibutes  to  himself  in  the  sacred 
wril^i^gs.    If  therefore  we  persist  in  entertaining  a  different  conception 
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of  the  Deity  tban  that  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  desires  should  be 
cherished^  inasmuch  as  he  has  himself  disclosed  it  to  us,  we  A'ustrate  the 
purposes  of  God  instead  of  rendering  him  submissive  obedience.  As  if, 
forsooth,  we  wished  to  show  that  it  was  not  we  who  had  thought  too 
meanly  of  God,  but  God  who  had  thought  too  meanly  of  us.* — pp.  17 — 
19. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Sumner's  manner  of  illustration,  we 
subjoin  his  note  on  this  passage. 

'  The  Humanitarians  held  that  God  was  to  b6  understood  as  having 
really  a  human  form.  See  Clarke's  Sermons,  vol.  i.-  p.  26.  fol.  edit.  The 
drift  of  Milton's  argument  leads  him  to  employ  language  which  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  verge  upon  their  doctrine,  but  it  will  be  seen  ioi- 
mediately  that  he  guards  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  adopted 
ope  of  tne  most  ignorant  errors  of  the  dark  ages  of  the  Church.  The 
reasoning  of  Milton  on  this  subject  throws  great  light  on  a  passage  in 
Paradise  Lost,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Raphael : 

'   What  surmounts  the  reach 

Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so. 
By  likening  spiritual  to  corporal  forms. 
As  may  express  them  best ;  though  what  if  Earth 
Be  but,  the  shadow  of  Heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought } 
*  Here  Newton  observes  the  artful  suggestion  that  there  may  be  a 
greater  similitude  and  resemblance  between  things  in  Heaven  and  things 
isi  Earth  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  supposes  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended as  an  apology  for  the  bold  figures  whicli  the  poet  has  employed. 
We  now  see  that  his  deliberate  opinion  seems  to.  have  leaned  to  the  belief 
that  the  fabrick  of  the  invisible  world  was  the  pattern  of  the  visible. 
Mede  introduces  a  hint  of  a  similar  kind  in  his  tenth  discourse,  as  Newton 
remarks.' — p.  18, 

The  author  proceeds  to  distinguish  between  the  internal  and 
^xtemal  efficiency  of  God,  that  is,  his  decrees,  and  his  execution 
of  them.  According  to  his  Arian  principles,  the  internal  decrees 
are  taken  into  consideration  previously  to  discussing  the  generation 
of  the  Son,  or  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  consider- 
ation of  the  divine  decrees  leads  the  author  necessarily  into  the 
great  and  mysterious  question  of  predestination.    But  while  he 

"■  *  reasons  high 

On  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute,' 

his  conclusions  are  remarkably  temperate  and  judicious.  He 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  presumption  either  of  the  Calvinist, 
or  the  Pelagian,  and  occupies  that  high,  neutral  ground,  on  which 
the  great  writers  of  the  modern  English  church  have  taken  their 
stand.  On  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  opinions  approxi- 
mate to  the  highest  Arianism^  and  though  we  may  regret  that, 
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upon  X\m  vital  and  practical  point,  such  a  man  is  not  altogether 
with  us,  they  will  afford  no  cause  of  triumph  to  the  modern 
Socinian.  The  only  point  which  Milton  questions  is  the  eterhal 
filiation,  acknowledging  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  for  sins 
in  the  fullest  sense;  and  this  point  down  to  his  days. had  not  been 
discussed,  as  Dr.  Sumner  observes,  by  the  erudition  of  s^uch  men 
as  Bull  and  Waterland.  In  their  masterly  writings,  eve<y  one  of 
his  arguments,  as  far  as  our  memory  will  bear  us  out,  has  been, 
as  it  were/ anticipated;  every  text  which  he  has  adduced,  amply, 
candidly,  and  satisfactorily  considered.  The  chapter  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  equally  inconclusive ;  he  asserts  decidedly  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son ;  but  as  dis- 
tinctly avows  his  belief  in  his  personality. 

The  next  chapter,  *  on  the  Creation,'  plunges  us  deep  into  • 
those  metaphysics,  which  the  author  perpetually  abjures.  Mat- 
ter he  considers  to  be  formed  not  only  by  God  but  from  God, 
(non  solum  a  Deo  sed  ex  Deo  sunt  omnia,)  hence  matter  is 
eternal  and  imperishable.  On  this  principle  he  builds  his  pecu- 
liar notions  as  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  inseparability 
of  the  soul  and  body,  which,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  thir- 
teenth, leads  him  to  regard  death  not  as  a  dissolution  of  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  human  being,  but  a  sleep  or  suspension  of  the 
vitality  of  the  whole  until  the  general  resurrection.  The  tenth 
chapter,  on  the  special^  government  of  man  before  the  fall,  in- 
cluding the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  marriage,  carries 
us  still  farther  afield  from  the  highway  of  common  opinion. 
The  former  question  in  this  place  is  treated  cursorily,  and  we 
shall  only  observe  that  Milton  denies  the  institution  of  t^e  Sab- 
bath to  be  binding  on  Christians:  though  he  admits,  ini'a  subse- 

Juent  part  of  the  work,  the  convenience  of  setting  apart  a  sevent|f  S 
ay  *  in  compliance  with  the  authority  of  the  church,'  '  for  ^fh'e 
voluntary  assembling  of  its  members,  wherein,  relinquishing  all 
worldly  affairs,  we  may  dedicate  ourselves  wholly  to  religious 
services.'  His  opinions  on  the  marriage  contract  are  staled  moi  e 
at  length;  and  he  concludes  that,  as  marriage  may  be  lawfully 
dissolved,  if  the  prime  end  and  form  of  its  institution  be  viota^ecf 
and  as  love  and  mutual  help  through  life  are  its  prime  end^  and 
form,  therefore  the  perpetual  interruption  of  these  by  differences 
and  unkindness  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  divorce* 

The  author's  Arian  opinions,  as  he  proceeds,  cause  him  some 
embarrassment,  and  throw  him  back  upon  his  metaphysics;  but 
on  the  redemption,  the  satisfaction,  the  mediation  of  Christ,  he 
is  clear  and  judicious:  as  on  the  regeneration  of  man,  and 
justification  by  faith,  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  consistent,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
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His  view  of  the  abrogation  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  cdromo- 
nial  law,  the  decalogue  sis  well  as  the  services  qf  the  tenipl^,  will 
probably  not  give  so  general  satisfaction ;  but  be  has  guarded  this 
opinion  with  great  rigour,  considering  the  mpral  law.  rather 
superseded  by  the  higher  and  purer  law  of  faith,  thsui  in  fact, 
abolished.  ,1 

'  Hac  tamen  legis  aboiitione,  re  qnidem  verd  non  phrogtiSm  Lex^  id 
est,  summa  legis,  fed  finem  smun  asseqmtttr  in  dilectione  ilia  'fitei  ett 
proximi^  quae  ex  fide  per  Spirilaqi  nascitur.  .  Hinc  vere  Cbfistus  kg^m; 
asseruit.Math.  y.  17.  ne  existimate  me  yenisse^  ut  dissolvam  legem  aut, 
^oplietas,  sed  ut  impleam,&c.  Rom.  iii.  31.  legem  igitur  cassam  reddi- 
mus  per  fidem?  absit:  immo  legem  stabilimus.  et  viii.  4.  utjusillud 
legis  compleatur  in  nobis  qui  non  secundum  carnem  ambulamus,  sed' 
secundum  Spiritum.* — p.  308. 

Milton  is  equally  cautious  in  guarding  the  doctrines  of  assu- 
rance of  salvation  and  the  perseverance  of  the  elect,  asserting 
uniformly  and  distinctly  the  free-will  of  man,  and  his  co-opera- 
tion, in  some  way  or  other,  in  the  work  of  his  salvation. 

On  the  external  signs  of  the  new  covenant  Milton  departs 
agal^^mpst  widely  from  the  creed  and  practice  of  our  church;  he 
denies  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism/ and  advocates  the  pro- 
priefy  of  baptism  by  immersion.  On  the  Lord's  Supper  he  is 
e^i(remely  strong  against  both  the  popish  and  the  Lutheran  opi- 
nions; but  his  own  are  not  very  clearly  laid  down.  And  here 
begin  some  of  those  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  with  regard  to^ 
the  visible  church,  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  the  internal 
^i|€^^lin^  of  particular  assemblies  of  the  faitliful,  which  we  have 
in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile.  In  one  place  he  appears  dis-. 
tinctly  to  avow  the  doctrine  that  every  man  may  be  his  own 
I>riest;  in  another,  he  admits  the  apostolic  and  scriptural  institu- 
tion of  priests  and  deacons,  to  whom,  however,  he  leaves  no 
peculiar  office ;  for  the  Sacraments  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  as 
efficiently  administered  by  private  individuals ;  the  intervention 
of  the  priesthood  at  burials  and  marriages  he  decidedly  repro- 
bates ;  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  to  be  administered  by  the. 
whole  church  collectively.  His  notion  of  a  religious  assembly  is 
thus  expressed : 

^  Xl^e  custom  of  holding  assemblies  is  to  be  maintained,  not  after  the 
present  mode«  b^t  ^ccordipg  to  the  apostolical  institution,  which  did  not 
ordain  that  an  individual^  and  be  a  stipendiary,  should  have  the  sole 
right  of  speaking  from  ^  high^  place^  but  that  each  believer  in  turn 
should  be  authorized  to  spe^,  or  propbesy,  or  teach,  or  exhort,  accord- 
ing to  his  gifts  5  insomuch  that  even  the  weakest  among  the  brethren 
had  the  privilege  of  asking  questions,  and  consulting  the  elders  and  more 
exp€lrien6ed  members  of  the  congregation.'— p.  498. 
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Mtiton  admits  decisively  the  duty  of  erery  individaal  to  join 
kimself  if  possible  to  a  particular  church.  His  own  practice  dnrh^ 
the  latter  period  of  his  life  was  probably  not  in  strict  conformity 
with  Ais  principle.  Dr.  Sumner  quotes  with  deserved  approbation 
Mr.  Hiiwkins's  liberal  and  judicious  construction  of  his  conduct 
on  this  point.  'The  reproach  that  has  been  thrown  upon  him  of 
frequenting  no  plage  of  public  worship  in  his  latter  days  should 
be  received;  as  . Dr.  Symmons  observes^  with  some  caution.  His 
blindnesk  and  other  infirmities  might  be  in  fact  his  excuse;  and  it 
is  certain  that  his  daily  employments  were  always  ushered  ik  hy 
devout  meditation  and  study  of- the  scriptures.'  It  is  difficuit 
however  to  conjecture  with  what  congregation  Milton  could  sa- 
tisfactorily have  associated  himself;  as  none  ever  exited  in  the 
infinite  variety  which  have  divided  the  country,  with  which  he 
w6uld  not  have  been  at  issue  on  points  of  the  highest  moment. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that  each  individual  was  to  wait  till 
bis  reaison  was  mature,  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
estabbshed,  his  regeneration  at  least  commenced;  atid  thra  to  looii 
abroad,  alid  if  he  found  an  assemblage  of  Christians,  whose  opi-« 
nions  were  sufficiently  conformable  with  his  own,  to  enrol  himself 
a  member  of  their  church.  Now  on  the  Calvinistic  principle  of 
rigid  personal  election,  upon  which  every  one  of  the  elect  at  a 
particular  period  of  lifef  receives  his  irresistible  call,  is  at  once 
converted,  and  must  of  necessity  persevere  in  the  faith,  this  is 
at  least  intelligible.  But  MUton  had  decidedly  rejected  the 
gi^undwork  of  this  whole  system ;  he  is  openly  in  favour  of  uni- 
versal redeihption,  of  an  election  and  perseverance  clearly  anti- 
calvihistic,  and  he  d^ies  repeatedly  and  positively  his  belief  m 
irresistible  and  indefective  grace.  On  how  precarious  and  un-* 
stable  a  tenure,  then,  was  that  Christianity  to  rest  in  the  Utopia 
of  Milton,  which  nevertheless  was  to  be  the  soul  of  the  whole 
system,  the  great  pervading,  animating,  and  actuating  vital  prin* 
ciple ! ,  It  was  to  disclaim  all  assistance,  all  countenance  from 
the  state,  that  is,  from  the  community  at  large ;  it  might  be  served; 
indeed,  hy  its  own  ministers,  and  urged  upon  the  people  by  its 
own  peculiat  advocates,  but  they  vrere  to  adhere  to  the  apostolic 
example,  and  literally  work  for  their  daily  bread ;  for  Mil<bn 
decidecUy  prefers  this  plan,,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  ministry  even 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  fiock.  It  was  to  be  guarded 
from  vulgar  irreverence  by  no  outward  honour  or^  appearance  of 
public  estimation;  the  erudition  which  was  to  illustrate,  the  elo-* 
quence  which  was  to  advocate,  the  argumentative  powers  whichr 
were  to  defend  it,  were  to  be  fostered,  trained,  and  emancipated 
from  the  common  Cares  of  life  by  no  public  provision;  jn  a  luke- 
warm and  indifferent  age  it  was  to  struggle  for  its  existence  by  its 
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own  inherent  power,  with  no  extrinsic  dependence  but  on  the 
casual  support  of  the  righteous  few !  and  when  it  would  attempt 
to  reaninuite  the  slumbering  zeal  of  its  children^  it  would  have  to 
reckon  on  none  but  untrained^  uninstructed,  and  untried  advo- 
cates ;  no  body  of  men  was  to  be  prepared,  who  would  feel  not 
only  the  incentive  common  to  all  pious  Christians;  of  Solicitude  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  good  will  towards  men,  but  something  be* 
sides  this,  and  concurrent  with  it,  the  obligation  of  a  sacred,  self* 
imposed,  and  peculiar  duty.  That  we  may  depend  on  the  Spirit 
of  God  for  the  imperishable  existence  of  true  religion  on  earth  is 
unquestionable;  but  the  usual  way  by  which  that  Spirit  operates 
is  through  the  prudence  of  wise  and  good  men,  who  establisK 
permanent  and  extensive  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of 
Christ's  church  upon  earth. 

We  cannot  anticipate  the  extensive  or  lasting  popularity  of  this 
treatise.  The  prose  works  of  Milton  are  little  read,  notwith- 
standing their  occasional  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  diction. 
In  the  present  work,  when  the  curiosity  which  its  discovery  has 
excited  shall  hav€  subsided,  there  is  little  to  attract,  little  to  keep 
alive  a  greater  degree  of  interest,  than  in  other  divinity  of  that  age. 
Milton's  theology,  indeed,  will  be  studied  in  Milton's  poetry. 
The  excess  of  splendour,  which  encircles, a  name  like  his,  throws 
back  into  comparative  obscurity  such  of  his  writings  as  are  less 
striking  and  captiva|ting.  We  shall  still  continue,  we  trust,  to 
dwell  so  long  and  so  entirely  on  his  more  excjuisite  early  poems, 
pf  which  every  word  is  painting  and  every  Ime  music ;  on  the 
combination  of  all  that  is  fanciful  and  romantic  with  all  that  is 
chaste  and  noble  in  Comus;  on  the  severe  and  masculine  dignity 
of  Samson;  above  all,  on. that  great  work,  which  raises  English 
poetry  to  an  equality  at  least  witii  that  of  any  country,  ancient  or 
modern ;  that  we  shall  only  revert  to  his  other  works  as  illustrative 
of  the  history,  and  as  assisting  to  develope  the  character  of  our 
great  poet.  In  the  plenitude  and  abundance  of  his  fame  as  the  au- 
thor of  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  must  be  content  to  merge  his  claims 
upon  public  attention  as  the  writer  of  a  summary  of  theology : 
if  in  the  latter  department  he  must  cede  the  dignity  of  an  acknow- 
ledged master  in  English  divinity  to  Hopker,  Barrow,  Taylor, 
and  Bull,  to  those  whose  judgment  is  equal  to  their  erudition, 
whose  wisdom  is  as  eminent  as  their  piety;  in  his  own  sphere  he 
shines,  and  will  shine,  alone  and  unapproachable ;  ^nd  should  the 
mother  tongue,  not  merely  of  our  own  island,  but  of  vast  conti- 
nents and  regions  peopled  and  to  be  peopled  *  from  our  loins,' 
become  extinct  in  the  vicissitudes  of  ages ;  to  Milton,  more  than 
to  any  but  one,  and  that  one  Shakspeare,  will  our  native  speech 
owe  its  second  life  and  inture  immortality;  for  their  sake  des- 
'  tined 
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tioed  to  become  the  perpetual  and  devotional  study  of  all  whose 
minds  ei^pand  under  the  in6uence,  and  whose  hearts  are  touched 
by  the  spell  of  untranslateable  poetry. 


Aet.  IX, — A  Tak  of  Paraguay .   By  R.  Southey,  Esq.,  &c.  &c. 

London.  1825. 
T\7^E  can  hardly  expect  that  our  readers  shpuld  remember  the 
^  ^  opinion  which  we  expressed  ten  years  since  of  M  r.  Soudiey's 
*  Don  Roderick;'  but  we  confess  we  look  back  upon  it  with  some 
pleasure ;  for,  flattering  as  it  was,  it  did  not  go  beyonid  the  con- 
cu^ring^suffrages  of  the  best  poets,  as  well  as  the  ablest  critics  of 
that  day;  and  the  public  voice,  not  hasUly  nor  capriciously  uttered, 
has  with  remarkable  steadiness  ever  sipce  contmued  to  assent  to 
our  judgment.  We  cannot  wonder  at  this ;  for,  setting  aside  the 
skill  with  which  many  of  the  details  are  managied,  the  originality, 
and  sustained  consistence  of  the  principal  characters,  the  stately 
ni^lody  of  the  versification,  and  the  perfect  appropriateness  of  the 
diction  to  the  solemn  character  of  the  story ;  the  story  itfielf  ap-^ 
peals  to  such  deep  feelmgs  of  the  heart,  and  calls  them  out  by  the 
exhibition  of  such  noble  characters  and  touching  incidents,  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  unsophisticated  hearts  of  ordinary  tender- 
ness not  to  be  deeply  affected  by  it;  and  if  the  true  poet  wrote 
for  fame  alone,  the  author  of  Don  Roderick  might  have  well  de- 
clined all  further  competition,  and  rested  satisfied  with  the  rank 
which  that  poem  indisputably  secured  to  him.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  poetry  to  the  real  genius  is  the  outpouring  of  the  heart,  it  is 
the  natural  air  and  exercise  in  which  the  faculties  delight  and  have 
their  healthful  being ;  the  poet  sings  in  the  first  instance  not  to 
please  others,  but  to  relieve  and  indulge  himself— his  heart  and 
mind  are  full,  and  the  feelings  within  must  have  vent: — no  success, 
no.  applause,  not  even  that  deep  assurance  of  immortality,  which 
gives  present  glory  its  highest  zest,  and  .  takes  the  sting  out  of  pre- 
sent disappointment,  is  sq  full  of  delight  to  him  as  diat  .  moment 
of  '  the  fine  frenzy,'  when  the  glorious  ideas  that  have  been  fer-* 
menting  in  the  brain,  begin  to  assume  distinct  shapes  and  glowing 
apparel ;  to  fall  into  harmonious  order ;  and  then  finally  tp  float 
as  It  were  into  this  lower  world,  on  the  wings  of  language^  jscat^ 
tering,  in  their  descent,  bright  pictures  to  the  eye,  and  pouring 
sw^et  music  upon  the  ear. 

Mr.  Southey,  however,  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the 
public  is  jealous  in  its  fondness  for  its  favourites ;  and  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  has  accordingly  chosen  a  story  so  soon  told,  and 
1^  simple  in  all  its  incidents  and  characters,  that  it  is  impo^saihle  to 
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draw  the  two  poems  into  a  comparison  one  with  the  other.  So  far 
from  possessing-  the  complication  and  deep  romance  of  Don  Ro- 
derick, when  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  facts,  which  forni-  the 
*  Tale  of  Paraguay,'  the  wonder  will  be,  how  they  have  been  made 
capable  of  exciting  interest  at  all.  Yet  it  will  be  seen  that  Jie  hsvs 
not  chosen  his  story  aniisB ;  it  is  of  a  kind  which  often  places  him 
on  strong  ground :  and  if  hd  his  failed  of  complete  success,  we 
attribute  it  to  causes  which  we  will  hereafter  notice ;  aiid  not  to 
the  scantiness  or  rudeness  of  his  materials.  ' 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  land  with  which  we  should  have  said  tha{ 
Mr*  Southey  was  paiticukwly  well  acquainted,  if  he  had  liotshowii 
himself  equally  familiar  with  the  scenery,  the  people,  the  customs; 
and  superstitions  of  almost  every  region  of  the  globe.  A  feebW 
Guarani  tribe  on  the  Empalado  has  been  attacked  by  the  sriiall- 
po)c,  and  a  single  pair,  Quiara  and  Monnema,  are  the  sole  survi- 
vors of  its  ravages.  At  first  their  own  sickness,  and  the  dreadful 
visitaticm  which  they  have  witnessed,  produce  the  natural  effectj 
a  heartless  languor  and  reckless  indifference  to  all  things.    But  ' 

'  That  palsying  stppor  past  away  ere  long, 

And  as  the  spring  of  health  resum'd  its  power, 
;   They  felt  that  life  was  dear  and  hope  was  strong. 
What  marvel !    *Twas  with  them  the  morning  hour. 
When  bliss  appears  to  be  the  natural  dower 
"  Of  all  the  creatures  of  this  joyous  earth  5  ^ 
.  ^    And  sorrow  fleeting  like  a  vernal  shower  .  » 

Scarce  interrupts,  the  current  of  oor  mirth  j 
Such  b  the  haf^y  heart  .we  bring  with  us  at  birth/ — p.  27, 

We  quote  this  pleasing  stanza,  because  it  is  in  such  stanzas  as 
these,  sometimes  exliibiting  the  cheerful  and  warm-hearted  creed 
of  the  author,  sometimes  minutely  tracing  the  birdispring  and 
developement  of  Uie  tenderer  affections,  and  sometimes  realizing 
before  ns  in  vivid  pictures  the  gentle  happiness  diffused  by  the 
charities  of  domestic  life,  that  the  main  charm  Of  this,  aiid  almost 
aU  Mr.  Southey's  later  poems,  consists;  No  ofte  seenis  to  feel 
these  things  mope  deeply  than  himself;  no  ode  has  exhibited  them' 
with  l^  glare  and  pretence,  nor  wi&  more  warm  and  individual 
truth;  and,  he  has  adopted,  we  think  niost  happily  for  his  pur- 
pose, a  diction  much  softened  down  and  moderately  antiquated; 
with  stanzaic  metres  of  different  kinds,  but  all  of  that  smooth  and 
equable,  yet  varied  flow,  which  suit  particularly  well  both  the 
diction  and  the  class  of  ideas  conveyed. 

Quiara  and  Monnema  beconte  man  and  wife,  and  in  due  time  ar^ 
blessed  with  a  boy,  whom  they  call  Yeruti.  The  change  which' 
this  birth  produces  in  their  feelings,  the  consolation  to  ^ink  that 
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the  death  of  one  will  now  not  leave  ike  other  alane  in  the  world, 
their  daily  increasing  }tappiness  as  the  child  improves  in  strength 
and  beauty,  the  delight  with  which  they  watch  his  progress,  and 
the  hopes  which  begin  to  arise  that  they  ipay  in  time  become  die 
founders  of  another  tribe,  are  all  described  with  the  same  skill 
and  power,  .  . 

'  Oh  bliss  for  them  when  in  that  infant  face 

They  now  the  unfolding  faculties  descry  i 

And  fondly  gazing  trace — or  think  they  tracer 

The  first  faint  speculation  in  that  eye. 

Which  bith^to  hath  rolFd  in  vacancy ! 

Oh  bliss  in       soft  countenance  to  seek 

Some  mark  of  recognition,  and  espy 

The  quiet  smile,  which  in  the  innocent  cheek 
Of  kindness  and  of  kind  its  consciousness  doth  speak/ — p.  39. 
Five  happy  years  pass  away,  and  Monncma  is  about  to  become 
a  second  time  a  mother,  when  Quiara,  pursuing  his  .usual  occu- 

Kation  of  hunting  for  their  sustenance,  is  destroyed  by  a  jaguar, 
f  onnema  survives  the  heavy  blow ;  and  her  child  is  bom,  a  girl. 
So  much  of  the  interest  of  the  poem  turns  upon  this  beautiful 
creation  of  the  poet,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  his 
own  account  of  her,  which  will  put  the  reader  more  fully  in  pos- 
session of  wh^t  she  is  intended  to  be,  than  a  much  longer  and 
more  laboured  description  of  our  own. 

 '  always  did  the  eye 

Of  mercy  look  upon  that  lonely  bower. 
Days  past  and  weeks — and  months  and  years  went  by^ 
And  never  evil  thing  the  while  had  power 
^^o  enter  there.    The  boy  in  sun  and  shower 
Rejoicing  in  his  strength  to  youth-bed  grew  j 
And.MoofDa,  that  beloved  girl,  a  dower 
Of  gentleness  fr<Mn  boimteous  nature  drew. 
With  all  that  should  the  heart  of  womankind  imbue. 
'  The  tears,  which  o'er  her  infancy  were  shed 
Profuse,  resented  not  of  grief  alone :  ' 
Maternal  love  their  bitterness  allay'd. 
And  with  a  strength  and  virtue  all  its  own, 
Sustain'd  the  breaking  heart.    A  look,  a  tone, 
A  gesture  of  that  innocent  babe,  in  eyes 
With  saddest  recollections  overflown. 
Would  sometimes  make  a  tender  smile  arise,  • 
Like  sunshine  breaking  through  a  shower  in  vernal- skies. 
*  No  looks  but  those  of  tenderness  were  found  * 
-  To  turn  upon  that  helpless  infant  dear: 
And  as  her  sense  unfolded,  never  sound  ■  * 

Of  wrath  or  discord  brake  upon  her  ear. 
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Her  soul  its  native  purity  sincere 
Possess' d,  by  no  example  here  defil*d  5 
From  envious  passions  free,  exempt  from  fear, 
Unltnowing  of  fill  ill,  amid  the  wild 
Beloving  and  beloved  she  grew,  a  happy  child. 

'  Yea  where  that  solitary  bower  was  placed. 
Though  all  unlike  to  Paradise  the  scene, 
(A  wide  circumference  of  woodlands  waste) 
Something  of  what  in  Eden  might  have  bc^u, 
Was  shadowed  there  imperfectly  I  ween 
In  this  fair  creature :  safe  from  all  offence 
Expanding  like  a  sheltered  plant  serene. 
Evils  that  fret  and  stain  being  far  from  thence. 
Her  heart'  in  peace,  and  joy  retained  its  innocence/ — ^p.  49. 
What  Monnema  could  teach  her  children,  she  did,  in  their 
evening  conversations ;  she  described  to  them  the  scenes  of  her 
youth,  the  habits  of  her  tribe,  their  feasts  and  sports,  and  cruel 
wars.    She  told  them  of  their  father,  and  that  led  to  questions 
whither  he  was  gone,  and  whether  he  ever  would  return.  Of 
course  her  accounts  of  the  future  state  were  wild  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  at  length  she  happened  to  recall  a  tradition  she  had  heard 
in  childhood — 

'  How  there  appear  d  amid  the  woodlands  men 
Whom  the  Great  Spirit  sent  there  to  convey 
His  gracious  will ;  but  little  heed  she  then 
Had  given,  and  like  a  dream  it  now  recurr'd  again. 

^  But  these  young  questioners  from  time  to  time 
Call*d  up  the  long  forgotten  theme  anew. 
Strange  men,  they  were,  from  some  remotest  clime. 
She  said,  of  different  speech,  uncouth  to  view, 
Having  hair  upon  their  face,  and  white  in  hue. 
Across  the  world  of  waters  wide  they  came 
Devotedly  the  Fathers  work  to  do. 
And  seek  the  red  men  out,  and  in  his  name 
His  merciful  laws  and  love,  and  promises  proclaim.* — p.  69. 

The  Jesuits  presented  a  religion  not  only  intelligible  to  the  ap- 
prehension, but  delightful  to  Ae  imagination,  of  savages  such  as 
these ;  and  Monnema  could  recollect  and  paint  to  her  children 
a  beautiful  Virgin,  who  sate  upon  the  crescent  moon,  and  had  the 
sparkling  stars  for  her  coronet ;  who  fed  at  her  breast  a  divine 
babe,  the  future  judge  of  all  the  worlds  who  sometimes  came 
down  from  Heaten  to  bless  her  faithful  servants,  and  who  would 
protect  them  from  all  unhappinesses  now  and  hereafter.  Tales 
such  as  these  excited  new  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  Yeruti  and 
Mooma,  arid  they  both  became  possessed  with  a  longing  desire 
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to  see  one  of  these  good  men,  to  follow  him  from  the  woods,  and 
to  become  tlie  happy  servants  of  the  Virgin. 

The  wish  was  soon  accomplished ;  some  Spaniards,  employed 
in  procuring  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  had  crossed  the  river  Empa* 
lado,  and  happened  to  light  an  the  trace  of  Yeruli's  feet.  In 
alarm  at  the  supposed  vicinity  of  a  savage  tribe  they  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  the  nearest  Jesuit  mission  for  aid.  The  Spaniards 
by  their  cruelties  to  the  native  tribes  had  provoked  an  hostility^  from 
which  at  the  period  in  question  they  suffered  most  severely ;  even 
their  towns  were  not  secure  from  formal  attacks  of  united  bodies 
of  savages ;  and  the  settlers,  as  they  followed  their  occupations  ih  the 
country  in  small  parties,  were  constantly  destroyed.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  Jesuits  were  that  alone  to  which  they  looked  for  pro- 
tection, and  those  exertions,  at  whatever  hazard  to  themselves, 
these  zealous  men  never  refused.  Whoever  has  read  the  History 
of  the  Brazils  will  be  prepared  to  follow  Mr.  Southey  in  the  deep 
interest  with  which  he  here  commemorates  the  exertions  and 
laments  the  downfall  of  the  order  in  South  America.*  The  sys- 
tem of  the  Brethren  was  imperfect,  and  their  work  has  passed 
away,  but  never  let  the  positive  good  which  they  effected,  nor  the 
zeal  which  animated  their  labours,  be  forgotten. 

In  obedience  to  the  present  request,  Dobrizhoffer^  with  a 
small  band  of  Indian  converts,  had  set  out  from  the  mission  of 
St.  Joachim  in  search  of  the  supposed  tribe  in  the  woods.  For 
some  time  the  search  was  in  vain ;  at  length  the  party  were  startled 
by  ^  female  voice  singing,  a  wild  melody,  blending  the  notes  of 
all  the  wood  birds  into  one  rich  strain,  but  unaccompanied  by 
any  words. 

'  A  little  way  alone  into  the  wood 
The  father  gently  moved  toward  the  sound. 
Treading  with  quiet  feet  upon  the  grassy  ground. 

*  Anon  advancing  thus,  the  trees  between 
He  saw  beside  her  bower  the  songstress  wild. 
Not  distant  far,  himself  the  while  unseen. 
Mooma  it  was,  that  happy  maiden  mild. 
Who  in  the  sunshine  like  a  careless  child 
Of  nature,  in  her  joy  wa«  caroling. 

•  We  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  as  we  pass,  the  History  of  the 
Brazils,  because,  owing  to  chxoniatances,  over  which  we  had  no  controal,  we  have  de- 
layed to  give  an^  account  of  the  concluding  volume  so  long,  that  it  would  be  now  super- 
fluous to  notice  it  in  a  separate  article.  The  complete  work  is  foil  of  information,  which 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  elsewhere,  and  to  which  the  events  of  every  succeeding  > 
day  add  interest  and  importance.  It  is  gratifying  to  think,  that  when  in  future  ages,* 
literature,  science  and  the  arts,  shall  have  spread  through  the  vast  continent  of  South 
America,  and  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  be  tunied  to  the  antiquities  and  history 
of  their  country,  it  will  be  in  the  English  library  that  will  be  found  the  most  authentic, 
perfect,  and  eloquent  account,  to  which  they  can  have  recourse. 

A  heavier 
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A  heaviar  keart  than  bis  it  bad  beguiled 
So  to  have  heani  so  fair  a  creature  sing 
Hie  strains  which  die  bad  learnt  from  all  sweet  ,  birds  of 
spring. 

*  For  these  bad  been  her  teacbers,  these  alone ;  . 
And  she  in  many  i|b  emulous  essay^ 

At  length  jnte  a  descant  of  her  own 
Had  blended  all  theif:Botes^  a  wild  display 
Of  sounds  in  rich  irr^ular  array ; 
And  now  as  blither  as  oird  in  vernal  bower, 
PourM  in  full  flow  the  unexpressive  lay, 
Rej(Hcing  in  her  consciousness  of  power. 
But  in  the  inborn  sense  of  harmony  yet  more. 

^  In  joy  had  she  begun  the  ambitious  song 

Witli  rapid  interchange  of  sink  and  swell ; 

And  sometimes  high  the  note  was  raised  and  long 

Produced,  with  shake  and  effort  sensible. 

As  if  the  voice  exulted  there  to  dwell : 

But  when  she  could  no  more  that  pitch  sustain. 

So  thrilliiigly  attuned  the  cadence  fell, 

That  with  the  music  of  its  dying  strain 
She  moved  herself  to  tears  of  pleasureable  pain/ — p.  97. 
•    *    *  ♦ 

*  When  now  the  Father  issued  from  the  wood 
.  Into  that  little  glade  in  open  sight. 

Like  one  entranced  beholding  him,  she  stood } 
Yet  had  she  more  of  wonder  than  affright. 
Yet  less  of  wonder  than  of  dread  delight. 
When  thus  the  actual  vision  came  in  view ; 
For  instantly  the  maiden  read  aright  . 
Wherefore  he  came ;  his  garb  and  beard  she  knew : 
All  that  her  mother  heard^  had  ,then  indeed  been  true. 

'  Nor  was  the  Father  filled  with  less  surprize  : 
He  too  strange  fancies  well  might  entertain. 
When  this  so  fair  a  creature  met  his  eyes. 
He  might  have  thought  her  not  of  midrtal  strain. 
Rather  as  bards  of  yore  were  wont  to  feign 
A  nymph  divine  of  M ondai*s  secret  stream 
Or  haply  of  Diana's  woodland  train : 
For  in  her  beauty  Mooma  such  might  seem. 
Being  less  a  diild  of  earth,  than  like  a  poet^s  dream.^ 


*  Mr.  Southey  has  adopted  part  of  Dobrishoffer's  own  descriptton  of  Mooma ;  *  (he 
daughter  had  so  fair  and  eJegunt  «  countenance,  that  a  poet  would  have  taken  her  lor 
one  of  the  nyniphs  or  dryads.'  But  he  has  omitted  what  lie  might  have  made  very 
picturesque;  *  not  to  go  unattended,  she  commonly  had  a  little  parrot  on  her  shoulder, 
and  a  small  monkey  on  her  arm,  untcrrified  by  the  tigers  that  haunt  that  neighbour- 
hood.'—'HiitoJ-y  of  the  Abipimes,  vol,  i.  p.  92. 
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*  ^  art  of  barbarous  ornaiti(<ent  had  soarr'd 
And  ^n'd  her  Tirgin  limbs^  or  *filed  her  face ; 
Nor  ever  yet  had  evil  passion  marr'd 
In  her  sweet  countenance  the  natural  grace 
Of  innocence  and  youth  :  nor  was  there  trace 
Of  sorrow  or  of  hardening  want  and  care. 
Strange  was  it  in  this  wild  and  savage  place^ 
Which  seem*d  to  be  for  beasts  a  fitting  lair. 
Thus  to  behold  a  maid  so  gentle  and  so  fair. 

'  Across  her  shoulders  v^as  a  hammock  flung> 
By  night  it  was  the  maiden's  bed,  by  day 
Her  only  garment.   Round  her  as  it  hung 
In  short  unequal  folds  of  loose  array. 
The  open  meshes,  when  she  moves,  display 
Her  form.    She  stood  with  fix*d  and  wondering  eyes. 
And  trembling  like  a  leaf  upon  the  ^ray 
Even  for  excess  of  joy* — ^p.  98. 

Our  readers  are  prepared  to  be  told,  that  the  good  Fatlier  found 
no  great  difficulty  m  persuading  this  little  family  to  leave  their 
woodland  hut,  and  accompany  him  in  his  return  to  St.  Joachim's. 
This  brings  us  rapidly  to  the  concluding  and  most  painful  part 
of  the  story.  The  change  was  always  dangerous  from  shady 
wood,  and  dark  morass  to  the  open  air  and  glaring  sun  of  the 
plains;  and  scarcely  less  so  from  the  wild  habits  and  food  of 
savage  life  to  regular  diet,  the  quiet  subordination,  and  almost 
collegiate  monotony  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  Beside  this,  Mr. 
Southey  has  drawn  with  great  force,  and  yet  not  given  more  than 
due  weight  to  the  mental  agitation  produced  by  ^e  flood  of  new 
ideas,  new  sights,  and  new  sounds,  which,  continually  agitating 
the  new-comers,  disturbed  their  sleep  with  frightful  dreams,  broke 
their  rest,  took  away  their  appetites,  and  finally  wasted  away  their 
feeble  frames. 

It  is  a  melancholy  tale  to  follow  out.   Monnema  first  sunk. 
'  They  laid  her  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead. 
Such  as  a  Christian  burial-place  should  be 
Was  that  fair  spot,  where  every  grave  was  spread 
With  flowers,  and  not  a  weed  to  spring  was  free 
But  the  pure  blossoms  of  the  orange  tree 
Dropt  like  a  shower  of  fragrance  on  the  bier : 
And  palms,  the  type  of  immortality, 
Planted  in  stately  colonnades,  appear ; 
That  all  was  verdant  there  throughout  th*  unvarying  year.* — p.  1 20. 
Mooma  and  Yeruti  had  followed  their  mother  to  the  grave; — 
the  service  of  the  dead,  the  promises  it  contained,  and  the  uncon- 
ditional manner  of  the  missionary's  teaching,  had  produced  its 
full  effect  on  their  undoubting  childlike  minds ;  the  happiness  of 
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heaven^  and  die  inunediate  paeeage  to  it,  if  they  ctted  in  the 
ehurch,  had  been  so  impressed  on  their  minds^  that  it  swallowed 
up  all  other  ideas— every  thing  else  had  lo3t  its  importance, 
almost  its  reality,  in  their  eyes — and  they  wer^  both  in  that  state  of 
body  and  mind  most  fit  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  bodily  disease 
which  attacked  them. 

Mooma's  frail  frame  was  the  next  to  yield.  Her  decline  and 
death  are  exquisitely  told,  and  copious  as  our  extracts  have  already 
been,  our  readers  would  scarcely  pardon  us  for  omitting  what 
follows : 

'  Thenceforth  she  droop'd  and  withered  like  a  flower. 
Which,  when  it  flourish'd  in  its  native  shade. 
Some  child  to  hfs  own  garden  hath  conveyed. 
And  planted  in  the  sun,  to  pine  away. 
Thus  was  the  gentle  Mooma  seen  to  fade — 
Not  under  sharp  disease,  but  day  by  day, 
Ijosing  the  powers  of  life  in  visible  decay. 

'  The  sunny  hue,  that  ting'd  her  cheek,  was  gone  j 
A  deathy  paleness  settled  in  its  stead  y 
The  light  of  joy  which  in  her  eyes  had  shone. 
Now,  like  a  lamp  that  is  no  longer  fed. 
Grew  dim ;  but  when  she  raised  her  heavy  head. 
Some  proffered  help  of  kindness  to  partake. 
Those  feeble  eyes  a  languid  lustre  shed  5 
And  her  sad  smile  of  thankfulness  would  wake 
,  Grief,  even  in  callous  hearts,  for  that  sweet  sufferer  s  sake.' — p.  123. 

Vows  were  made  and  prayers  offered  for  her  recovery- by  all 
Ae  inhabitants  of  the  mission;  for  herself  she  prayed  not  to  be 
restored  to  life ;  her  heart  was  in  Heaven,  longing  to  meet  her 
ifnother  in  Paradise : 

Sometimes  she  spake,  with  short  and  hurried  breath. 
As  if  some  happy  sight  she  seemed  to  see  5 
While,  in  the  fulness  of  a  perfect  faith. 
Even  with  a  lover's  hope,  she  lay  and  longed  for  death.' — p.  126. 

Feebly,  however,  as  long  as  she  could,  she  used  to  sing  her 
evening  hymn,  when  the  vesper  bell  sounded. 

'  At  such  an  hour,  when  Dobrizhoffer  stood 
'  Beside  her  bed,  oh  how  unlike  he  thought 

This  voice  to  that  which,  ringing  through  the  wood. 
Had  led  him  ta  the  secret  bower  he  sought. 
And  was  it  then  for  this,  that  he  bad  brought 
That  harmless  household  fron^  their  native  shade  ? 
Death  had  already  been  the  mother's  lot  j 
And  this  fair  Mooma,  was  she  doom'd  to  fade 
So  soon  5  so  soon  must  she  in  earth's  cold  lap  be  laid  ? 

*       *       *       *  V 
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'  Who  o€mld  dwell 

Unmoved  upon  the  fate  of  one  so  young. 
So  blithesome  late  ?  What  maml  if  tears  fell 
From  that  good  man  as  over  her  he  hong. 
And  th^t  the  prayers^  he  said^  came  faltering  from  his  tongue ! 

'  She  saw  him  weep^  and  she  coiild  understand 
The  cause,  thus  tremulously  that  made  him  speak. 
By  his  emotion  moved,  she  took  his  hand  ; 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  o'er  her  pallid  cheek 
Past,  while  she  looked  at  him  with  meaning  meek. 
And  for  a  little  while,  as  loth  to  part. 
Detaining  him,  her  fingers,  tank  and  weak, 
Play*d  with  their  hold }  then,  letting  him  depart. 
She  gave  him  a  slow  smile  that  touched  him  to  the  heart. 

*  Mourn  not  for  her  I  for  what  hath  life  to  give 
That  should  detain  her  ready  spirit  here  ? 
Thinkest  thou  that  it  were  worth  a  wish  to  live. 
Could  wishes  hold  her  from  her  proper  sphere  ? 
That  simple  heart,  that  innocence  sincere. 
The  world  would  stain.   Fitter  she  ne*cr  could  be 
For  the  great  change    and  now  that  change  is  neaf> 
Oh,  who  would  keep  her  soul  from  being  free } 
Maiden,  beloved  of  Ueavien,  to  die  ia  best  for  thee.' — p.  127. 

Yeruti  alone  remained.  During  the  illness,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  death  of  bis  sister,  he  had  been  himself  so  severely  ill, 
that  her  state  had  never  been  allowed  to  reach  his  ears.  He  had 
been  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  her  fade,  who  had  been-  *  the 
playmate  of  his  youth,'  his  darling  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by 
night.  But  vvhen  be  recovered,  he  received  the  intelligence  with 
seeming  indifference ;  to  him,  indeed,  the  dead  were  not  lost;  he 
reckoned  soon  to  follow  them;  he  longed  to  be  with  them;  the 
idea  of  them  so  haunted  him,  that  even  in  open  day,  if  he  closed 
his  eyes,  they  seemed  to  visit  and  converse  with  him :  and  at  night, 
assuming  a  more  distinct  shape,  and  a  more  definite  purpose,  he 
said  that  diey  visited  him ;  that  they  bade  him  tell  the  Father  not 
to  defer  his  baptism,  or  delay  his  soul  longer  upon  the  earth. 

This  is  a  strange  but  not  unnatural  state  of  mind;  Yeruti  per- 
formed all  the  tasks  imposed,  attended  all  the  services,  and  was 
quietly  cheerful ;  time  only  seemed  heavy  to  him,  and  the  close 
of  every  day  to  please  him  as  bringing  him  nearer  to  his  release. 
Nightly  the  visitation  came  as  he  reported  it  to  Dobrizhoffier,  and 
earnestly  begged  for  baptism.  Unwillingly,  and  doubtingly,  the 
old  man  performed  the  office;  but  to  Yeruti  it  seemed  to  give 
perfect  happiness;  he  lay  down  on  his  bed  at  the  accustomed 
hour;  and  exclaiming,  ye  are  come  for  me,  ^3  I  am  ready  now, 
instantly  died. 
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What  we  think  of  this  tale,  mu5t  appear  from  the  liumber  of 
the  extracts  which  we  have  made ;  and  the  space  which  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  in  our  notice  of  it.  But  the  extracts  will  speak 
for  themselves ;  and  we  will  only  assure  our  readers,  that  through 
the  whole  poem  they  will  find  the  same  clearness  of  narration,  the 
same  idiomatic  purity  of  style,  the  same  easy  flow  of  versification; 
and,  where  the  subject  admitted  of  it,  the  same  pathetic  tender- 
ness. It  would  be  improper,  however,  to  close  our  commendation 
without  noticing  the  opening  stanzas  in  which  the  volume  is  dedi- 
cated by  the  poet  to  his  daughter.  We  would  gladly  have  trans- 
ferred them  entire  to  our  pages,  if  our  limits  had  permitted  us ; 
but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  injure  their  effect  by  partial  cita- 
tion. They  appear  to  us  to  be  in  their  kind  among  the  most  ex- 
quisite j)ieces  of  English  poetry ;  the  language  and  the  rhythm  are 
so  happily  adapted  to  the  ideas,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  line  or  a 
word  which  we  could  wish  to  see  altered ;  and  the  ideas  have  such 
a  solemn  tenderness,  and  stir  up  in  us  such  feelings  of  affection 
for  the  living,  and  of  pensive  regret  for  the  dead,  that  we  have  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  read  them  without  being  deeply  moved. 

In  our  opening  remarks,  however,  we  have  intimated  our  opinion 
that  Mr.  Southey  has  failed  of  complete  success ;  in  spite  of  many 
beauties,  the  poem  has  the  fault  of  being  occasionally  languid. 
For  this  we  can  assign  two  reasons;  the  author,  in  one  sense,  is 
perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in  England,  that  is,  he  has  read,  and 
mastered,  the  greatest  number  of  books  as  well  of  merit  as  curi- 
osity ;  and  though  this  undoubtedly  adds  a  great  value  to  all  he 
writes,  and  not  less  to  his  poetry  than  to  his  other  productions, 
(giving  to  his  manners  and  scenery  a  perfect  reality,  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing him  very  frequently  with  the  groundwork  of  striking  ad- 
ventures,) yet  it  sometimes  exercises  a  prejudicial  influence  over 
both.  We  do  not  suppose  him  actuated  by  the  unworthy  vanity 
of  displaying  his  knowledge,  but  he  is  certainly  sometimes  too 
desirous  of  communicating  it,  and  too  apt  to  consider  that  as 
Taluable  which  is  only  curious,  at  least  in  the  place  in  which  it  is 
introduced.  In  this  way  he  has  overlaid  this  poem  with  accounts 
of  Guarani  habits,  customs,  and  superstitions,  of  the  Spanish 
ravages,  of  the  Jesuit  missions;  none  of  which  were  necessary  in 
such  detail  to  the  understanding  of  the  story,  and  only  serve  to 
impede  its  progress,  and  weaken  its  interest. 

A  similar  fault  is  produced  much  in  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Southey  is  a  great  moralist;  he  cannot  but  feel  conscious  of 
having  been  one  of  the  most  influential  moral  writers  of  the  day : 
and  we  have  no  doubt  his  mind  has  acquired  a  habit  of  making 
every  incident  the  groundwork  of  some  formed  train  of  reflection. 
Wte  think  that  he  has  suffered  this  to  appear  too  largely  in  the 
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present  l>oein.  In  this  ease,  as  in  the  last,  the  question  is  one  of 
degree  only :  it  is  not  every  observation  which  arises  naturally  from 
the  subject,  that  is  to  be  drawn  out  at  length  in  narrative  poetry  ; 
something  should  be  left  to  be  suggested  to  the  reader  by  his  owii 
mind ;  and  above  all,  a  poet  should  never  forget  that  instruction, 
though  it  may  often  be  the  real,  should  never  be  the  ostensible 
object  of  a  poem. 

To  these  faults  we  must  add,  that  we  have  been  offended  with 
one  or  two  instances  of  what  we  would  call,  if  the  term  be  allowed 
us,  nude  domesticity ;  and  that  here  and  there  are  marks  of  a  care- 
lessness of  composition,  in  which  no  man  can  safely  indulge. 
The  boldness  of  a  successful  poet  will  naturally  increase,  but  his 
carefulness  can  never- wisely  be  diminished.  We  have  now  ba- 
lanced the  defects  and  beauties  of  the  poem,  and  will  close  out 
remarks  with  the  explicit  avowal  of  a  sincere  wish  that  it  may  be 
generally  read  and  warmly  admired.  For  it  is  of  import  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  such  poems  as  this  should  have  wide  diffusion,  and  exert 
powerful  influence;  like  all  Mr.  Southey's,  the  *  Tale  of  Paraguay' 
has  an  object  beyond  the  passing  interest  of  the  story.  It  is  his 
evident  and  uniform  aim  to  withdraw  our  admiration  from  that 
which  is  merely  brilliant  and  glaring,  from  the  pleasures  of  sense; 
and  still  more  from  morbid  misanthropy  and  discontent,  (food  for 
the  mind  which  poisons  while  it  stimulates,)  to  what  is  true,  and 
pure,  gentle,  cheerful  and  kind.  He  lays  before  us  a  happy  faith^ 
he  makes  us  see  beauty  and  a  principle  of  improvement  in  all 
around  us,  and  discloses  to  us  sources  of  blessing  and  comfort  in 
ourselves ;  the  gentler  virtues  which  all  may  practise,  the  domestic 
charities,  within  the  pale  of  which  all  may  enter,  are  displayed  by 
him  in  the  most  attractive  forms ;  and  the  tendency  of  all  that  he* 
writes  is  to  produce  dispositions  and  qualities  which  would  most 
surely  realize  the  happy  pictures  he  draws ;  to  make  our  men  bold, 
honest  and  affectionate,  and  our  women  meek,  tender  and  true. 


Art.  X.— 1. '  Who  wrote  ElKON  BA21AIKH?*  considered  and 
answered,  in  Two  Letters  addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop^ 
^'Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D. 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  &c.  &c.  London.  Svo,. 
pp.413.  1824. 

2.  Lhcumentary  Supplement  to  *  Who  wrote  ElKi2N  BA- 
2IAIKH?'  By  the  Rev.  C.  Wordswordi,  D.D.  &c.  London^ 
8vo.   pp.  50.  1825. 

'T'HE  Letters  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  the  Supplement  since 
published,  afford  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  vi'ew  that 

has  yet  been  given,  of  a  subject  equally  interesting  as  it  regards 
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literature,  md  important  as  it  is  connected  wi&  bisliory.  For 
inore  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  authenticity  of  Kio^  Charles 
the  First's  Meditations  has  been^  from  time  td  time,  impugned 
$ind  vindicated  with  alternate  triumph ;  the  discoveries  of  new  evi- 
dence  have  furnished  new  topics  of  dispute ;  and  even  Dr»  Words- 
worth's essay,  elaborate  as  it  is  in  argument  and  copious  in  proofs 
has  not  exhausted  the  question,  nor  removed  all  its  difficulties. 

The  *  Portraiture  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Soli- 
tudes and  Sufferings'  was  prepared  for  publication  with  a  secrecy 
V^hich  the  suspicion  and  violence  of  his  enemies  rendered  indis- 
pensable, and  with  a  timely  dispatch  which  the  zeal  only  of  his 
friends  could  have  procured ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  prc^luced  on 
the  very  day  after  the  fatal  30th  of  January.  Its  wide  and  instant 
circulation,  and^e  impulse  it  gave  to  the  public  feeling  are  well 
known.  Of  a  work  appearing  under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  such  results,  die  genuineness  must  have  been  an  immediate 
subject  of  speculation;  and  those  who  dieaded  the  influence  of 
the  book  were  of  course  willing  to  diminish  its  credit  by  declaring 
it  spurious*  Early  in  1649,  an  anonymous  writer,  stating  himself 
to  have  been  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  late  king's  person, 
published  a  pamphlet  under  the  quaint  title  of  '  The  Princely 
Pelican/  for  tiie  purpose  of  contradicting  reports  then  circulated 
by  the  party  in  power,  that  the  work  ascribed  to  King  Charles 
had,  in  fact,  been  composed  by  one  of  his  household  chaplains. 
An  answer  to  this  and  a  reply*  had  followed,  before  Milton  pro-^ 
duced  his  Iconoclastes,  in  which  the  former  insinuations  were 
repeated,  but  with  no  increase  of  confidence  or  precision;  on  the 
contrary,  Milton  speaks  seldom,  and  in  doubtful  terms,  of  &e 
*  household  riietorician,*  the  '  secret  coadjutors*  whom  *  some^ 
scruple  not  to  name ;'  and  in  the  outset  of  his  work,  he  professes 
to  take  up  a  king's  gauntlet. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1691  >  Milton's  work  was  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam,  with  a  memorandum  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey  and  discovered  five  or  six  years  before,  in 
which  that  nobleman  states  himself  to  have  been  informed  by 
Charles  llie  Second  and  his  brother,  that  Dr.  Gauden,  the  late 
bishop  of  Worcester,  ai^d  not  Charles  the  First,  had  written  the 
Ic6n  Basitik^.  , 

In  1692,  Walker  (formerly  curate  to  Dr.  Gauden)  confirmed 
this  report,  by  a  circumstantial  narrative.  His  statement  and 
that  of  Lord  Anglesey  were  combated  in  several  pamphlets, 
(particularly  by  Dr.  Hollingworth,  and  Dr.  Long,  prebendary  of 
Exeter,)  and  supported  by  a  writer  assuming  the  name  of  Ed- 
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mund  Ludlow^  who,  in  Ae  begitining  of  1693,  gave  a.  severe  check 
to  the  disputants  on  the  King's  side,  by  a  work  called  '  Truth 
brought  to  Light,  or  the  Gross  Forgeries  of  Dr.  Hollingworth' 
— '  detected containing  an  inventoiy  of  certain  documents  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  North,  a  merchant,  and  brother-in-law  of 
Charles^  Gauden,  son  of  the  bishop.  The  death  of  Mr.  Gaudew 
had  thrown  these  papers  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  North,  and  they 
were  found  to  consist  of  a  letter  to  the  bishop  from  Secretary 
Nicholas ;  copies  of  letters  from  Dr.  Gauden  to  Lord  Clarendon 
urging  claims  to  preferment  on  the  ground  of  services  darkly  but 
significantly  alluded  to;  an  answer  in  Clarendon's  own  hand, 
acknowledging  that  a  secret  has  reached  him,  of  the  nature  inti- 
mated by  Gauden,  and  which,  when  divulged,  will  please  none 
but  Mr.  Milton;  two  paperspurportins  to  be  addressed  by  Gau- 
den to  Charles  IL  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Gauden  (the  bishop's  wife)  to  her  son,  speaking  of  the  Icdn  as  a 
jeweL  by  which  her  husband  had  hoped  to  make  his  fortune ;  and 
a  paper  by  the  same  lady,  containing  a  history  of  the  work  from 
its  ik St  origin  to  its  publication  and  ultimate  consequences. 

Dr.  HoUingworth,  after  inspecting  these  documents,  had  still 
eo«rage  to  renew  tiie  contest;  but  it  remained  for  Mr.  W«g- 
staffe,  a  non-juring  clergyman  of  some  celebrity,  to  re-establish 
the  royal  cause,  by  his  Vindication  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr, 
first  printed  in  l693,  an  elaborate  treatise,  in  which  the  whole 
(j^uestion  i»  ably  discussed  and  illustrated  by  new  evidence  of  con- 
siderable importance.  A  few  years  later,  Toland,  in  his  life  of 
Milton,  recurred  to  the  subject,  connecting  it  with  speculationiT, 
after  his  manner,  on  theological  forgeries.  He  was  assailed  on 
both  heads  by  Blackall,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,)  and  he  at 
once  replied  to  this  adversary,  and  entered  into  controversy  with 


Milton's  Life.'  WagstafFe  answered  at  great  length;  and,  in 
1703,  Mr.  Young,  of  Plymouth,  brought  forward  *  Several  Evi- 
dences' on  the  royal  side,  which  had  not  before  been  promul- 
gated. From  this  time,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  material  weight  was  thrown  into  either  scale; 
except  that  the  Vindication  was  reprinted  with  large  additions, 
and  that  Burnet,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  published  in 
1 7^,  represented  James  duke  t>f  York  as  having  made  a  decla- 
ration to  him  like  that  reported  by  Lord  Anglesey.  The  dispute 
continued  to  be  occasionally  noticed  as  a  matter  of  curious  and 
difficult  inquiry,  and  writers  of  ability  and  reputation  still  drew 
opposite  cxmclusions  from  the  same  accumulated  evidence.  - 

But  in  178£  an  unexpected  light  was  thrown  upon  the  ques- 
tion, by  the  appearance  of  some  letters  from  Gauden  and  his 
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widow,  published  in  Dr.  Maty*s  New  Review,  from  manuscripts 


Museum.  Several  of  these,  addressed  to  the  Eaii  of  Bristol, 
and  soliciting  his  patronage,  were  conceived  in  terms  which,  al- 
though the  Ic6n  was  not  expressly  mentioned,,  left  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  writer's  meaning.  And,  to  remove  every  shadow  of 
uncertainty,  there  appeared,  in  1786,  a  third  volume  of  the  Cla^ 
rendon  State  Papers,  in  which  the  letters  to  Bristol  were  repub- 
lished, and  their  import  fully  illustrated  by  six  others,  address^ 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  belonging  to  the  same  correspondence 
which  had  been  partially  exhibited  in  Mr.  North's  collection. 
The  letters  now  produced  were  taken  from  originals  in  the  Bod* 
leian  Library,  and  one  of  them  mentioned  the  Icon  indirect  terms. 

But  these  disclosures  did  not  now  acquire  the  notoriety,  or  ex- 
cite the  lively  sensations  which  would  have  attended  them  a  century 
before.  Mr.  Laing,  indeed,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  referred 
to  the  Clarendon  Papers  as  decisive  against  the  royal  claims  hw% 
Dr«  Symmons  argues  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  in  two 
editions  of  his  Life  of  Milton,  without  appearing  to  have  heard 
of  the  modern  discoveries ;  Gauden's  twice  published  letters  to 
Lord  Bristol  were  thought  worthy  of  republication  find  a  formal  . 
digression  by  so  experienced  an  antiquary  as  Mr.  Todd,  in  the 
Life  of  Bishop  Walton,  published  only  four  years  ago ;  and  this 
republication,  even  without  adverting  to  the  far  more  important 
letters  to  Lord  Clarendon,  was  at  once  hailed  by  our  brethren  iu 
the  North  with  somewhat  of  chars^cteriatic  eagerness,  a3  a  new 
discovery,  which  '  decided'  the  controversy,  and  ^  detected  one 
more  Tory  attempt  to  falsify  English  history/* 

Meanwhile  the  contest  on  behalf  of  the  King  appears  to  Imve 
beeu  gradually  abandoned ;  and  authors  of  credit  have  of  late 
treated  the  pretensions  on  that  side  as  no  longer  maintainable. 
It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  Dr,  Wordsworth  enters  the 
lists,  to  make  good  against  all  opponents  that  the  EIxcJv  Beto-iXixif 
is  indeed  a  king's  portraiture,  designed  by  his  own  hand.  One 
interesting  result  has  already  followed  his  enterprize.  The  papers 
formerly  distinguished  as  Mr.  North's,  after  being  for  a  time  dis- 
played to  the  inquisitive,  had  been  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  till  it 
became  doubtful  whether  they  were  any  longer  in  existence :  these 
have  been  once  more  brought  to  light,  and  authenticated;  and  are 
now,  for  the  6rst  time,  printed  at  large  in  the  '  Documentary 
Supplement,'  which  contains  also  the  letters  to  Clarendon  and 
Bristol,  from  the  Bodleian  and  Lambeth  collections. 

We .  shall  now  endeavour,  as  shortly  as  possible,  to  pass  in  re-; 
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view  the  leadiilg  points  of  the  controversy,  adopting  geheralljft  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  advancing,  oh 
each  head,  either  the  reasonings  with  which  he  supplies  us,  ol* 
those  which  occur  to  ourselves.  According  to  this  plan  we  shall 
first  examine  the  *  external'  and  direct  evidence,  to  prove,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  Gauden,  on  the  other,  that  King  Charles  was  tlie 
author  of  Eixow  BaoriXix^ ;  in  the  second  we  shall  investigate  the 
'  antecedent  probabilities'  on  each  side,  as  deduced  from  the  re- 
spective characters  and  qualifications  of  the  king  and  prelate, 
and  inquire  how  far  the  work  itself  corresponds,  in  its  general 
tenor  and  in  particular  points,  with  the  history,  the  known  writitigSy 
tlie  morsd  and  the  intellectual  character  of  either  claimant. 

The  •  external  evidence'  on  Gauden's  side  m^  be  divide  into 
three  principal  heads :  1 .  The  narratives  of  his  wife  and  curate. 
2.  His  own  letters  to  Clarendon  and  Bristol ;  Clarendon's  reply ; 
and  the  petitions  to  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York,  S.  The 
declarations  of  these  two  personages,  as  recorded. in  Lord  An- 
glesey s  memorandum,  and  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  commence  by  extracting  the  principal  part 
of  Mrs.  Gauden's  statement,  which  is  the  most  positive  and  cir- 
cumstantial of  the  testimonies  on  that  side. 

*  My  husband  understanding  the  great  val^u  and  esteme  which  the 
generality  of  the  people  had  of  Cromwell  and  of  divers  others  in  the 
army,  occasioned  by  the  high  opinion  which  they  had  of  there  parts  and 
piety,  hee  being  also  well  assured  that  one  of  the  maine  designes  of  those 
wicked  politicians  was  to  eclips  his  Ma:  4hat  then  was,  as  much  a» 
might  be  and  to  give  a  fals  representation  of  him  to  the  worl  hee  thert 
that  so  hee  might  doe  his  Magisty  right  did  pen  that  Book  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  King's  Booke,  [kere  three  Unes  are  crossed  out,']  hee 
did  beleave  his  great  worth,  extraordinaiy  merits,  and  admirable  endow- 
ments did  deserve- :  and  when  my  husband  had  writ  it,  he  shewed  it  to 
my  Lord  Capell,  who  did  very  highly  approve  of  it,  there  was  then  also 
an  Epissel  before  it,  as  from  one  that  by  an  extraordinary  chanc  and  pro-, 
videnc  did  light  upon  those  papers  which  hee  knowing  to  be  his  Magis-' 
ty*s,  thought  not  lit  to  c6nseall,  and  the  title  which  hee  gave  it  then  was* 
'  Suspiria  Regalia:  now  though  my  Lord  Capell  did  think  it  would  have 
done  very  well  to  have  had  it  printed,  yet  hee  said  it  was  not  fit  to  doe 
it  without  his  Magisty's  approbation ;  and  to  come  to  speake  to  his  Ma- 
gisty in  privat,  was  then  impossible  in  regard  of  the  strickt  gard  which 
they  then  keept  about  him :  now  immediately  after  this  there  was  a 
treaty  with  his  Magisty  at  the  isle  of  wight  wher  upon  my  husband 
went  to  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Harford  that  then  was,  and  to  him  deli-, 
verd  that  manuscript,  and  hee  deliverd  it  to  his  Magisty  at  the  Isle  of 
Wit :  he  lickwise  tould  his  Magisty  who  the  author  was  :  now  whtin  my 
Lord  Marquis  did  retume,  my  husband  went  to  my  Lord  againe,  who 
tould  him  that  his  Magisty  having  had  sume  of  those  Esays  read  to  him 
by  Bishop  Buper,  did  exceedingly  aprove  of  them ;  But,  says  his  M$k 
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gkCy,  oooid  it  not  be  put  out  fit  another  name :  No^  says  &fihop 
JDupper^  tlie  desigae  is  that  the  world  shoald  take  it  to  be  your  Magisty's  r 
wherupon  his  Magisty  did  seme  to  desier  time  to  conseder  of  it,  apd  this 
says,  my  Lord  is  all  the  account  that  1  can  give  of  it,  for  what  is  become 
of  the  manuscript  I  know  not,  and  what  now  will  become  of  his  Magisty 
God  knows  whereupon  my  husbaqd  tould  my  Lord  Mar  :  that  in  hi^ 
opinion  ther  was  no  way  so  probable  to  save  his  Magisty's  life  as  by  in- 
deavoring  to  move  the  harts  and  affections  of  the  people  as  much  as 
might  be  towards  him,  and  that  he  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  that  Booke 
would  be  very  efectuall  for  that  purpos  5  then  my  Lord  bid  my  husband 
to  doe  what  he  would  in  regard  the  case  was  so  desperat,  so  then  iroe-^ 
diatly  my  husband  did  resolve  to  print  it  vnth  all  the  sped  that  might 
be,  £or  hee  liad  a  <;oppy  by  him  of  that  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Kiogi 
and  that  which  hee  }»'inted  was  just  the  same,  only  hee  then  added  the 
Esay  upon  denying  hi$  Ma:  the  atendance  of  . his  chaplinsy  and  th^ 
Meditatioa  upon  Death ;  after  the  votes  of  nonadress^  and  his  Magisty  3 
closs^  imprisonment  in  Carisbrook  Castell :  now  the  instrument  which 
my  Hus.  imployed  to  git  it  printed  was  one  Mr.  Simons,  a  Devine- 
which  person  had  also  bin  a  very  great  sufferer  for  his  Magisty,  and  he 
got  one  Mr.  Royston  to  print  it :  which  Royston  never  knew  any  thinge 
but  that  it  was  of  his  Magisty's  one  pening:  my  husband  did  also  then 
alter  the  title  of  the  Booke,  and  caled  It  Icon  Basilice :  in  regard  it  sig-i 
nifies  a  Kingly  Portrature :  "now  when  it  was  about  halfe  printed  they 
that  were  in  power  found  the  press  where  it  was  printing,  and  lickwise 
a  letter  of  my  husband's  with  a  shet  which  hee  sent  up  to  the  press, 
whereupon  they  destroyed  all  that  they  found  then  printed :  But  they 
could  not  find  out  whenc  the  letter  came  in  regard  it  had  no  name  to  it : 
now  notwithstanding  all  this,  yet  my  husband  did  attempt  the  printing 
of  it  againe,  but  could  by  no  meanes  git  the  Booke  hnished  till  som« 
few  days  after  his  Magisty  was  destroyed  :  now  when  it  was  come  out 
they  that  were  in  power  were  not  only  extremely  displeased  that  it  was 
come  forth,  but  lickwise  infinitely  sorlisotus  to  find  out  the  author :  for 
as  they  thought  it  very  improbable  that  bis  Magisty  should  writ  any  of 
it  in  regard  of  the  great  disturbMices  and  many  troubles  which  for  many 
years  his  Magisty  had  suffured,  so  thay  knew  it  to  be  altogether  impos* 
slble  also  for  him  to  writ  it  all,  for  after  the  attendance  of  his  chaplins 
was  denyed  him,  and  after  his  closs  in^risonment  at  Carstwow  Castelii 
thay  well  understood  that  hee  could  not  wnt  any  thing  without  thjere  dis-r 
covery,  they  took  lickwise  that  very  manuscript  whi^i  my  husband  sent 
to  his  Magisty,  and  so  they  saw  that  it  was  not  writ  with  his  Magisty'^ 
owne  hand  5  wherupon  they  apoynted  a  private  committy  for  searching 
out  of  the  business. 

Mrs.  Gauden  then  states  that  her  husband,  alarmed  at  these 
proceedings,  made  arrangements  for  going  abroad,  but  that  Syra- 
mens,  who  had  been  taken,  died  without  having  undergone  ex- 
amination, and  the  committee  being  bafB^d  in  their  reseaiches, 
Gauden  remained  in  England* 

'-'^*Now/  she  adds,  ^if  th^s  circumstances  be  not  enouf.  to  assert  the 
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trutk  of  wbftt  I  tArvoB}  I  can  then  produee  a  fetter  from  a  emiibeiit 
persoB  in  the  kingdome  to  my  husbatid,  which  I  am  sure  will  put  it  out 
of  all  disput.* — Documentary  Supplement,  pp.  43 — 45. 

For  Walker's  history  of  the  same  transactions,  we  must  refer 
to  his  own  tract,  or  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's  book,  (page  23.  note  9.) 

On  statements  like  these  the  first  questions  naturally  are,  what 
means  the  parties  have  of  knowing,  and  what  interest  in  disguising 
the  truth.  To  begin  with  the  latter  inquiry :  Mrs.  Gauden,  like 
her  husband,  evidently  regarded  the  *  arcanum,'  of  which  they  had 
or  pretended  to  have  the  keepings  as  an  instrument  for  making 
money  and  forcing  preferment.  Her  feelings  on  this  subject  arc 
strongly  described  in  Gauden's  letters  of  solicitation  to  Clarendon, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  her  '  sad  reflections,'  and  inability  to  '  bear 
with  any  temper  (he  streights'  to  which  her  family  is  reduced  by 
his  insufficient  promotion.  It  was  one  of  her  first  cares,  after 
his  death,  to  perpetuate  such  interest  at  court  as  his  secret  had 
obtained;  and  she  looked  upon  her  narrative  as  part  of  the 
title^eeds  by  which  a  family  property  was  to  be  secured.  Her 
views,  in  this  respect,  are  fairly  disclosed  in  the  letter  to  her  son, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.*  Dr.  Walker's  testimony, 
however,  is  far  less  assailable  on  the  ground  of  interest.  It  is 
true  that  he  published  it  under  the  influence  of  strong  proVo^ 
cation,  and  in  defence  of  his  character.  He  had  been  for« 
wardly,  perhaps  unscrupulously  talkative  on  the  subject  of  his 
intercourse  with  Gauden,  and  his  knowledge  of  that  prelate's 
secret ;  the  attack  of  HoUingworth  had  not  only  piqued  his  self** 
love,  but  wounded  his  reputation ;  and  it  therefore  highly  con* 
cerned  him  to  maintain  his  former  assertions.  Yet  neitiEier  these 
considerations,  nor  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  his  owii 
pamphlet  and  tlie  narrative  written  by  Dr.  Goodall  from  his  verbal 
communication,  nor  the  parade  of  penitent  impulses  constraining 
him,  after  many  years  of  silence,  to  divulge  the  '  pious  fraud,^ 
the  object  of  so  much  public  curiosity,  furnish,  in  our  opinion^ 
Sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting,  as  wholly  and  designedly  fabulous; 
a  testimony  sealed  with  aw^l  asseverations  by  a  clergyman  of 
advanced  age,  and  who  actually  died  while  his  work  was  passing 
through  the  press.  But  he  wrote  at  an  interval  of  more  than 
forty  years  from  the  events  recorded ;  he  wrote  to  confound  an 
adversary  and  to  defend  himself ;  diat  which  the  tongue  had  ac-; 
customed  itself,  however  loosely,  to  report,  would  flow  but  too 
familiarly  from  the  pen ;  doubts,  if  they  arose,  would  acconuno-t 
date  themselves  to  the  wished  for  conclusion ;  and  errors  would 
creep  in  most  readily  where  their  presence  would  be  most  advan-< 

tageous.  
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'  Mrs.  Gauden,  if  we  believe  her  narrative,  must  have  known,  by 
her  own  observation,  many  circumstances  connected  with  die  pro- 
gress of  her  husband's  work ;  and  she  is  even  said  by  him  to  have 
*  had  a  hand  in  disguising  the  letters  of  that  copy'  which  was  sent  to 
the  king  at  Newport,  {Gauden  to  Clarendon — Supplement,  i^,  16.) 
Yet  the  lady,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  quoted  her,  does  not  utter  a  word 
necessarily  implying  personal  knowledge;  all  that  she  tells  may,  and 
the  greater  part  must,  have  been  supplied  by  another.  Nor  does 
Walker  supply  any  fact  of  the  slightest  importance  (with  perhaps 
one  exception)  that  does  not  rest  ultimately  upon  the  credit  of 
Gauden.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  both,  as  if  unsatisfied  with 
their  own  representations,  and  feeling  that  they  have  rather  stated 
a  case  than  delivered  a  testimony,  prop  up  their  report  with  in- 
direct and  inferential  proofs,  the  one  referring  to  '  a  letter  from  a 
very  eminent  person,'  (most  probably  Clarendon,)  the  other  forti- 
fying his  story  with  what  he  calls  '  probable  arguments.'  It  may 
also  be  worth  notice,  on  this  point,  that  M  rs.  Gauden,  though 
she  appeals  to  a  letter  for  the  truth  of  her  statement,  never 
vouches  any  person  as  a  witness  to  impeach  or  confirm  her  ac- 
count, and  omits  even  to  mention  Walker,  who  nevertheless 
ranks  himself  with  her,  and  a  Mr.  Giflbrd,  as  the  individuals  who 
had  the  '  best  reason  and  fairest  opportunities  to  know  the  truth,' 
and  describes  all  three  as  habitually  speaking  of  Gauden's  work, 
both  in  his  presence  and  in  his  absence,  without  the  least  doubt 
of  his  being  the  true  author.  Gifford,  however,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, appears  to  have  spoken  of  the  Icon  as  genuine  from  the 
pulpit. 

Mrs.  Gauden's  story  contains  some  striking  improbabilities. 
Who  and  what  her  husband  was,  that  he  should  undertake,  or 
that  Charles  should  accept  at  his  hands,  the  highly  delicate 
service  of  composing,  in  his  name,  such  a  work  as  the  Royal 
Portraiture,  is  a  question  of  which  we  shall  say  something  here- 
after. It  was  a  strange  project,  to  vindicate  tlie  king's  *  parts 
and  piety'  by  a  spurious  work  imposed  upon  the  world  with  his 
connivance  ;  nor  is  it  a  modest  supposition  that  Lord  Capel  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  men  of  heroic  honour,  should  have  lent 
themselves  without  hesitation  to  a  trick  which  Walker  scrupled  at 
in  his  youth,  and  repented  of  in  his  old  age.  The  time  fixed  by 
Mrs.  Gauden  for  the  interview  between  her  husband  and  Capel 
on  the  subject  of  the  manuscript  is  *  immediately'  before  the  treaty 
of  Newport ;  that  is,  during  the  siege  of  Colchester,  or  after- 
wards, when  Capel  was  a  prisoner ;  both  seasons  when  Gauden 
was  somewhat  unlikely  to  make  his  way  to  him,  or  he  to 
listen  to  the  lucubrations,  or  participate  in  the  projects  of  the 
dean  of  Bocking.    In  the  conversation  represented  as  passing 
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between  Charles  and  Duppa,  when  some  of  the  essays  had 
been  read,  we.  know  not  which  is  most  incredible,  the  dulness. 
implied  in  the  King's  suggestion,  or  the  total  want  of  delicacy  and 
conscience  in  the  bishop's  answer.  Again,  Mrs.  Gauden  relates 
that  while  the  work  was  printing  for  Royston,  the  bookseller, 
'  they  that  were  in  power*  found  and  destroyed  a  quantity 
of  the  incomplete  impression,  and  at  the  same  time  discovered 
a  letter  (happily  anonymous)  from  Gauden,  ^yith  a  sheet  sent  by 
him  to  the  press.  A  watchful  and  unscrupulous  enemy  having 
gained  such  means  of  knowledge,  might  surely  have  detected  the 
manager,  if  not  the  author  of  this  obnoxious  publication;  at  least 
the  clue  must  have  led  speedily  to  Royston ;  and  it  seems  mar- 
vellous that  the  bookseller,  thus  made  known,  should  have  been 
allowed,  >fithin  a  few  weeks,  to  surprize  the  ruling  party  by  a  suc- 
cessful production  of  the  interrupted  work,  at  a  time,  too,  when 
suspicion  was  awake  and  active  on  this  very  subject,  and  when  a 
committee  had  sat  on  the  manuscript  sent  to  the  King  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  We  add  but  one  further  comment  on  this  division 
of  Mrs.  Gauden's  story.  If  the  regicides  *  well  understood'  that 
after  the  king  had  been  deprived  of  his  chaplains,  and  closely  im- 
prisoned at  Carisbrook,  he  could  not  write  any  thing  without  dis- 
covery, what  infatuation  was  it  in  Gauden  to  publish,  in  Charles's 
name, '  the  essay  upon  denying  his  Majesty  the  attendance  of  his 
chaplains,  and  the  meditation  upon  death,  after  tlie  votes  of  non- 
address,  and  his  Majesty's  close  imprisonment  in  Carisbrook 
Castle' !  And  what  indolence  in  the  ruling  p^rty  to  neglect  ac- 
quainting the  world  with  that  which,  if  *  well  understood'  by  all, 
would  have  left  no  doubt  that  the  royal  Ic6n  was,  in  part,  at  least, 
a  despicable  fabrication ! 

These  objections  are  the  more  forcible,  as  Mrs.  Gauden  com- 
posed her  statement  at  full  leisure,  within  a  few  years  of  the  events 
related,  and  after  the  amplest  opportunities  of  conferring  with 
him  from  whom  her  knowledge  was  derived.  Of  Walker  we 
have  already  said  that  he  wrote  at  an  advanced  age,  and  chiefly  on 
the  faith  of  communications  received  early  in  his  life  from  Gau* 
den,  whom  at  that  time  he  was  not  likely  to  press  with  severity 
on  the  truth  of  his  statement,  or  the  justifiableness  of  his  prac- 
tices. Gauden  was  or  had  lately  been  his  rector;  he  was  a  man 
distinguished  by  the  parliament,  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  person 
living  (as  Walker  himself  tells)  *  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year,' 
and  making  *  the  greatest  figure  of  any  clergyman  in  Essex,  or 
perhaps  in  England  at  that  time.'  The  deference  inspired  by 
these  combined  advantages  must  have  been  very  great,  when  the 
young  clergyman,  having  (as  he  asserts)  presumed  to  *  stick  at  the 
lawfulness'  of  Gauden's  proposed  imposture,  was  silenced  by  this 
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empty  aiwwer;  '  look  on  the  title;  'tis  the  Portraiture,  &c. ;  and 
tko  man  draws  his  own  picture.' 

Walker's  narrative  requires  little  furdier  comment.  It  does 
not  distinctly  appear  that  he  was  ever  permitted  to  read  with  his 
own  eyes  the  '  discourses'  and  '  heads  of  chapters'  which  his 
rector  showed  to  him.  When  he  accompanied  Gauden  to  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  hous^,  he  had  directions  from  his  in- 
troducer to  withdraw^  after  a  short  time ;  nothing  passed  in  hy» 
presence  respecting  the  Portraiture;  but  Gauden  joined  him  after- 
wards, and  related,  in  the  street,  that  singular  conversation  in 
which  Bishop  Duppa  so  familiarly  proposed  to  eke  out  the  Dean 
of  Bocking's  book  with  two  chapters  of  his  own.  In  this  manner 
Gauden  appears  to-  have  fed  his  curiosity  from  time  to  time  wiA 
accounts  of  the  progress  and  success  of  his  work,  the  youn^  listener 
(who  is  reported  to  have  been  a  weak  man*)  not  doubting  their 
truth,  and  having  probably  no  means  of  verifying,  if  he  had  enter- 
tained, a  suspicion.  In  combating  the  supposition  of  fraud  on 
his  rector's  part.  Walker  says,  *  there  is  no  shadow  of  appearance 
why  he  should  put  so  gross  a  cheat  upon  us  all.'  We  are  not  at 
this  day  sufficiently  informed  to  assign  motives,  but  the  rector  was 
a  man  to  whom  an  untruth  cost  little ;  and  whether  it  was  vanity 
or  wantonness,  or  the  remote  anticipation  of  a  time  when  he  possi- 
bly might  advance  a  public  pretension  to  the  King's  book,  it  ap- 
pears as  likely  that  Gauden  should  for  any  of  these  causes  deceive 
his  wife  and  curate,  aB  that  Bishop  Duppa  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  should,  upon  whatever  consideration,  assist  the  King  in 
a  solemn  Mid  deliberate  imposture  upon  the  people  of  England. 
^  To  practise  on  Walker's  credulity  in  the  manner  we  have  sup- 
posed, Gauden  must,  however,  have  had  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  the  real  Icon.  Conjecture  and  tradition  go  farther.  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  on  grounds  for  which  his  own  work  must  be  con- 
sulted>  thinks  it  likely  that  Symmons,  one  of  the  King's  chaplains, 
who  was  certainly  employed  in  procuring  the  work  to  be  published, 
may  have  used  the  assistance  of  Gauden  in  conveying  a  revised  tran- 
script to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  again  in  securing  its  passage  to  the 
press.  We  shall  not  pause  to  weigh  this  supposition,  as  there  is 
good  evidence,  not  indeed  inconsistent  with  it,  but  accounting  iq» 
a  diflferent  manner  for  Gauden's  possession  of  the  yet  unpub- 
lished work.  Mr.  Wagstaflfe,  in  his  '  Vindication,'  communicates, 
from  authorities  which  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  die  de- 
claration of  one  Allen,  a  man  of  great  respectability,  who  had 
been  servant  to  Gauden,  had  been  confidentially  enniployed  by 
him,  and  had  encountered  dangers  in  his  defence.    This  man's 

*  BarwicVs  Life  of  Dean  Bturwick.  Appendix. 
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ats^ement  '  that  Dr.  Qauden  told  him  he  had  borrow^  the 
book^  and  was  obliged  to  return  it  by  such  a  time  :  that  besides 
Avhat  other  time  he  might  employ  in  it,  he  sat  up  one  whole  night 
to  transcribe  it :  that  he,  William  Allen,  sat  up  in  the  chamber 
with  him,  to  make  his  fires,  and  snuff  his  candles/  *  I  think  he 
said,'  continues  the  clergynmn  who  reports  his  testimony,  '  this 
book  was  borrowed  of  Mr.  Symmons,  of  Raine^  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains.'* — Wordsworth,  p.  125.  n.  p. 

It  does,  indeed,  appear  that  on  one  occasion  Walker  himself 
delivered  to  an  agent  of  Gauden  some  portion  of  a  manuscript 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  Ic6n,  and  which  was  shown  to  him 
(but  in  what  manner,  or  for  what  length  of  time  he  does  not  say) 
before  it  was  sealed  up  and  delivered  into  his  hands  for  con- 
veyance. He  carried  it  to  its  destination,  and  some  time  after 
received  '  six  books'  in  acknowledgement  of  his  services.  There 
is  a  similar  story  of  a  print  transmitted  by  his  contrivance.  The 
conclusiveness  of  these  circumstances,  even  in  his  own  relation  of 
them,  may  be  questioned;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  advocates  of 
Charles  may  resort  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's  supposition  that  Gauden 
did  really  give  some  assistance  in  conveying  or  concealing  the 
work  wfa^n  about  to  be  published,  and  employ  Walker  as  his 
instrument;  or,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  compromise  with  the 
testimony,  they  may  take  their  stand  at  once  upon  the  .  mass  of 
contrary  evidence. 

There  is  no  portion  even  of  the  testimony  on  Charles's  side 
(which  we  shall  notice  hereafter)  more .  contradictory  to  that  of 
Walker,  than  some  statements  of  Gauden  and  his  wife.  For 
example-:  Walker  asserts  that  the  manuscript  shown  him  by 
Gauden  was  entitled  •  The  Portraiture,  &c.'  when  first  they 
conferred  upon  it,  and  '  some  time  before  the  whole  was  finished.' 
The  name,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  obviate  scruples  against  the 
work.  Mrs.  Gauden  states  the  original  appellation  to  have  been 
'  Suspiria  Regalia,'  and  that  the  present  title  was  substituted  after 
^e  Newport  treaty,  and  when  the  book  was  about  to  be  printed. 
Valker  has  related  circumstantially,  on  the  authority  of  Gauden, 
Bishop  Duppa's  condescension  in  supplying  two  chapters  of  his 
^wn,  on  '  the  Ordinance  against  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and 
the  denying  his  Majesty  the  attendance  of  his  Chaplains;'  he 
has  shown  by  solid  reasoning  why  Duppa  should  and  Gauden 
should  not  have  composed  two  such  essays ;  and  he  states  that 
Gauden  '  never  pretended  to  have  written  these,  as  he  did  aQ  the 
rest.'  Gauden,  however,  declares  to  Lord  Clarendon  that  the 
Icdn  was  '  wholly  and  only'  his  '  invention,  making,  and  design;' 

*  Declarations  of  Alleii  to  the  same  effect  are  adduced  in  Young's  '  Several  £vi- 
cfences.* 
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and  his  wife  particularizes  the  occasion  when  he  added  the  essay 
on  depriving  the  King- of  his  Chaplains.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  dialogue  between  Duppa  and  the  King,  related  by  Mrs. 
Gauden,  in  which  his  Majesty  approved  of  the  essays,  but  desired 
time  to  consider  of  their  publication ;  *  and  this/  says  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  according  to  the  same  witness, '  is  all  the  ac- 
count that  I  can  give  of  it.'  Gauden  tells  Clarendon  that  King 
Charles  '  accepted,  owned,  and  adopted'  the  work  *  as  his  sense 
and  genius,  not  only  with  great  approbation  but  admiration,'  and 
*  kept  it  with  him.'  And  then  comes  Walker,  wath  his  '  True 
Account,'  bearing  witness  as  follows : — 

*  Dr.  Gaudeu,  some  time  after  the  King  was  murdered,  upon  my 
asking  him  whether  he  (the  King)  had  ever  seen  the  book,  gave  me  this 
answer :  I  know  it  certainly  no  more  than  you'  And  again,  *  the  vio- 
lence which  threatened  the  King  hastening  so  fast,  he  ventured  to  print 
it,  and  never  knew  what  was  the  issue  of  sending  it.  For,  when  the  thing 
was  done,  he  judged  it  not  prudent  to  make  further  noise  about  it  by 
eiHluiry.* 

The  inference  from  this  conflict  of  testimony  must  be,  either 
that  Gauden,  when  he  did  '  make  further  noise,'  after  the  Resto- 
ration, found  cause  to  new-model  his  former  conmiunications ;  or 
that  Walker  is  a  witness  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  particular ; 
ft>V  although  his  account  be  not  wholly  fictitious,  yet,  if  we  believe 
Gauden  and  his  wife,  it  is  so  full  of  errors,  that  we  cannot  in  any 
single  instance  be  certain  whether  the  lottery  has  yielded  blank  or 
prize,  falsehood  or  truth.  Difference  of  times  will  not  reconcile 
the  discrepancy ;  for  Walker  describes  himself  as  preserving  his 
intimacy,  and  conversing  with  Gauden  constantly  upon  the  subject 
down  to  a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  when  he  was  bishop 
elect  of  Worcester;  so  that  he  must  have  had  the  benefit  of  all 
the  new  information  which  Gauden  might  at  any  time  have  pro- 
cured. 

The  sequel  of  Mrs*  Gauden's  narrative  is  remarkable  in  itself, 
and  will  assist  in  illustrating  the  transactions  between  her  husband 
and  Clarendon. 

'  When  his  Magisty  Charles  the  Second  came  to  Ingland  and  was 
proclamed  King,  my  husband  met  Docktor  Morly  who  fell  into  discorc* 
with  him  how  sensible  hee  was  of  the  great  servis  which  hee  had  dune 
his  Magisty  and  his  Riall  family  in  composing  and  setting  forth  that  most 
exelent  booke  caled  the  King  Booke;* — '  and  so  advantagious  he  say'd 
it  had  bin  to  his  Magisty,  that  hee  did  then  assure  him  that  when  bis 
Magisty  did  come  into  Ingland  hee  might  according  to  his  great  merrit 
have,  as  to  preferment,  what  ever  hee  would  desier.  Hee  with  all  tould 
him  hee  had  acquainted  Sir  Edward  Hid  with  it  5  for  bee  was  then  no 
more,  though  made  sone  after  Lord  Chanseler,  he  likewise  then  tould  ray 
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hnsbtind  bow  tndch  liee  did  both  commend  and  admier  it^  but  for  hh 
Magisty  sayes  bee^  wee  did  not  acquaint  bim  with  it,  but  did  assume  him 
that  hi$  Magisty  did  set  a  most  high  valew  and  esteme  upon  it/  , 

She  then  relates  that  her  husband^  relying  on  the  carte-blanche 
offered  him  by  Dr.  Morley,  expressed  to  Sheldon  whom  he  did 
conseve  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was  the  only  authc^r  of  that* 
fore-mentioned  Booke/)  a  wish  to  be  made  Bishop  of  London. 
Sheldon  looked  *  very  gravely'  (this  is  not  incredible)  and  ob-^^ 
served, '  that  that  was  a  great  leap  at  first.'  Soon  after,  Grauden^ 
on  the  solicitation,  as  he  understood,  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle^ 
obtained  the  see  of  Exeter.  Mrs.  Gauden  then  states  that  her 
husband,  being  visited  with  a  dangerous  infirmity,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  acquaint  the  King  with  his  secret, — 

*  In  regard  not  only  of  the  unsertainty  of  his  own  life,  but  the  rafted 
because  bee  could  easily  parseave  that  the  Chanseler,  Shelden  and  Morly 
were  very  willing  to  have  it  buryed  in  oblivion,  but  that  it  should  be  so 
my  husband  was  not  willing  in  regard  my  husband  had  at  that  time  five 
children  living  and  fouer  of  them  sons,  and  they  he  thought  might  be 
capable  of  his  Magisty*s  favor,  besides  the  Duck  of  Sumerset*  was  not 
only  dead  then,  but  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  very  ill,  whereuporf 
my  husband  was  resolved  to  declare  it  to  his  Magisty  before  hi$  death,  I 
mean  Duper's,  who  was  the  chef  person  that  was  then  able  to  artest  it  as 
1  have  in  another  paper  declared,  whereupon  ray  husband  having  one 
day  an  opertuuity  to  speake  privately  with  his  Magisty  did  reveall  it  to 
his  Magisty,  declaring  to  his  Magisty  at  large  what  1  have  in  my  other 
paper  writ,  and  for  the  truth  of  it  bee  did  apeale  to  his  Majesty's  tutor 
that  bad  bin,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  that  then  was,  whereupon  my 
husband  and  his  Magisty  had  a  great  deal  of  discorc  about  it,  and  sayeS 
his  Magisty  I  did  indeed  sometimes  wonder  how  my  father  in  his  troubles 
could  have  time  and  privasy  to  compose  so  exelent  a  pease,  and  me 
thought  indeed  it  was  written  lick  a  scholer  as  well  as  lick  a  King,  but 
his  Magisty  did  then  to  my  husband  profess  that  till  then  bee  knew 
nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  it  had  bin  his  fathers/ — '  After  this  his^ 
Magisty  was  pleased  to  promis  my  husband  the  revertion  of  the  bishoprick 
of  Winchester  the  Bishop  that  then  was  being  not  lick  to  live  long  •  bee 
expressing  an  extraordinary  sence  of  that  great  servis  which  was  in  that 
dune  by  him  for  his  family  :  after  this  my  husband  went  lickwise  to  his 
Highness  the  Duck  of  York  and  did  lickwise  acquaint  him  with  it,-  who^ 
did  seme,  though  not  to  doubt,  yet  to  wonder  much  at  it,  in  regard  bee 
did  profess  that  till  then  bee  thought  it  had  bin  his  father's  3  my  husband 
replyed  that  it  was  without  doubt  his  father  s  senc,  but  of  his  pening,  as 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Chanseler,  and  Morly  who  was  then 
Bishop  of  Worcester  were  able  to  testify    nay  my  lord  replyed  the  Duck 
I  doe  beleave  you  and  shall  for  ever  have  a  very  great  senc  of  your  dtiw 
ordinary  merrit  in  it.* — Stippletnctd,  p.  45 — 7.  . 

Gauden  then  requested  and  was  promised  the  duke's  interest 
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when.  Winchester  should  be  vacant ;  but  the  time  came  and- he. 
ivas  supplanted  by  Morley.  The  king,  however,  gave  him  Wor- 
cester, which  Morley  had  vacated,  and  Gauden  died  soon  after 
his  promotion.  The  widow  petitioned  without  success  for  a  re- 
mission of  the  first-fruits,  and  applied  to  Juxon,  Archbishop  of 
« Canterbury,  with  no  better  fortune,  though  she  urged  to  this  pre- 
late, as  she  declares,  the  great  and  yet  unrequited  service  of  her 
husband  to  the  royal  family. 

^  Mrs.  Gauden,  it  will  be  seen,  has  put  into  Charles's  mouth  the, 
yulgar  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Ic6n ;  its  scholar-like. 
Sityle,  and  the  late  King's  want  of  leisure.  But  Charles  had 
had  affecting  proofs  that  his  father  could  write  well  and  largely^ 
even  in  short  mtervals  of  the  most  anxious  and  pressing  occupa-j 
lions*  It  is  worth  remarking,  in  addition,  that  the  widow  contra- 
dicts the  clearest  and  most  positive  statements  of  her  husband  and 
Walker,  where  she  represents  the  former  as  obtaining  an  audience 
of  Charles  before  his  interview  with  the  duke.* 

We  now  proceed  from  Mrs.  Gauden  to  the  evidence  derived 
from  her  husband's  correspondence.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
present,  or  perhaps  of  any  historical  subject,  more  curious  or  more 
fraught  with  difficulty  than  the  conduct  as  well  of  Clarendon  as 
of  Gauden  in  the  business  of  which  these  Letters  treat.  We  find 
the  new-made  bishop,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Exeter,  addressing 
Clarendon  in  a  strain  of  petulant,  unpriestly,  and  unmanly  com- 
plaint, lamenting  the  poverty  of  his  see,  indignant  at  the  slight 
passed  on  him  by  so  inadequate  a  promotion;  in  one  sentence  pro- 
fessing to  console  himself  with  the  treasure  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  in  the  next  pushing  for  a  commendam.  He  speaks  darkly  of 
Services  '  known  and  unknown  to  the  world,'  and  tending  *  td  buoy 
np  the  honour  of  the  royal  family,  the  church,  and  episcopacy;'  and 
asks, '  Are  these  the  effects  of  his'  (Morley's)  *  liberal  expressions, 
who  told  me  I  might  have  what  I  would  desire  V  In  less  lhan  a 
week  (December  26, 166O,)  he  renews  the  attack,  and  Clarendon 
appears  then  to  have  returned  an  answer,  which  is  not  preserved'; 
ijjut  we  collect  from  the  reply,  dated  January  21,  .166 1,  that  the 
Chai|celIor  evaded  or  did  not  understand  his  hints  at  a  secret  and 
extraordinary  service.  '  True,'  says  Gauden,  *  I  once  presumed, 
that  your  lordship  had  fully  known  that  Arcanum,  for  so  Dr.  Mor- 
ley told  me  at  the  king's  first  coming,  when  he  assured  me  that 
the  greatness  of  that  service  was  such  that  I  might  have  any  prt" 
ferment  I  desired*  He  then  avows  his  having  revealed  his  secret 
to  the  king  and  duke  before  he  departed  for  Exeter,t  when  he  saw 
himself '  not  so  much  considered*  in  the  '  present  disposure'  as 

•  See  Supplement,  p.  16.  and  Wlio  wrote,  &c.  p.  25. 

t  Mrs.  Gaudeil,  it  will  be  remembered,  assigns  quite  a  diflTercnt  tim^  aud  occasioa 
to  tliese  diclosure^. 
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he  had  hoped ;  and  he  at  length  openly  declares  to  Ckrendon  that 

*  the  Portraiture'  was  '  wholly  and  only'  his  '  invention,  making, 
and  design,'  sent  to  the  late  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  means  of 
the  Maiquis  of  Hertford,  delivered  by  Duppa,  and  *  accepted, 
owned,  and  adopted'  by  his  Majesty,  *  as  his  sense  and  genius/ 
He  states,  in  this  letter,  as  the  lunit  of  his  desires,  an  addition  of 
£500  a  year  to  his  revenue. — Supplement,  p.  15.  In  four  days  we 
find  him  again  addressing  the  Chancellor ;  again  in  less  than  a 
month ;  again  in  a  fortnight ;  complaining,  boasting,  '  biting  his 
chains,'  (we  use  his  own  metaphor)  and  imputing  his  '  distresses' 
to  the  'suasions  and  commands' of  Clarendon,  which  had  induced 
him  to  accept  the  barren  see  of  Exeter.  No  answer  appears  to 
have  been  returned  to  these  four  communications,  till,  on  the  13th 
of  March,  the  Chancellor  wrote  that  letter  which  has  become  so 
famon^  in  the  present  controversy. 

*  '  My  Lord, 

'  I  do  assure  you  upon  my  creditt  all  your  letters  make  a  deep 
impression  on  me,  though  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  acknowledge  them 
particularly  as  I  ought  to  do,  being  not  only  oppressed  with  severe  weight 
of  busynesse,  but  of  late  indisposed  in  my  health;  I  am  heartily  gladd 
tb^t  we  are  like  shortly  to  meete  and  conferr  togither,  and  then  I 
doubte  not  but  that  I  shall  appeare  very  faultless  towards  you,  how  un- 
fortunate soever  I  have  beene  in  contributinge  somewhat  to  your  uneasy- 
liesse,  which  I  was  far  from  pressinge  vpon  you  when  I  once  founde  the 
&certure  ttm  vnacceptable  to  you,  I  do  well  remember  that  1  promised 
you  to  procure  any  good  commendam  to  be  annexed  to  that  sea,  which  I 
heartily  desyre  to  do,  and  long  for  the  oportunity  j  and  likewise  that  yoii 
should  be  removed  nearer  to  this  towne  with  the  first  occasion,  for 
which  uudeitaking  I  have  Ukewise  good  authority.  If  the  bishopps  who 
have  been  made  since  the  King's  retume  feel  no  other  content  than  from 
the  money  they  have  yet  received  from  their  revennew,  I  am  sure  all 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  are  most  miserable,  they  havinge  not  •  yett 
received  wherewith  to  buy  them  breade.  I  shall  be  very  gladd  to  finde 
when  we  meete  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  contribute  any  thing  to  your 
lordship's  content,  in  the  meahe  tyme,  I  do  assure  you  I  am  more 
afflicted  with  you,  and  for  you,  than  I  can  expresse,  and  the  more  sen- 
sibly, that  it  is  the  only  charge  of  that  kind  is  layd  upon  me,  which,  in 
truth,  I  do  not  think  I  do  deserve.  The  particul^  which  you  often  re- 
newed I  do  confesse  was  imparted  to  me  under  secrecy,  and  of  which  I 
did  not  take  myself  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  notice  j  and  truly  when  it 
ceases  to  be  a  secrett  I  know  nobody  will  be  glad  of  it  but  Mr.  Milton : 
I  have  very  often  wished  that  I  had  never  been  tnisted  with  it. 

*  My  Lord,  I  have  nothing  to  inlarge,  all  I  have  to  say  being  fitter  for 
conference  than  a  letter ;  and  I  hope  shortly  to  see  you,  when  you  shall 
finde  me  very  ready  to  seiTe  you,  as,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's 

Most  affectionate  Servant, 
London,  Worcester-House,  *  Ed w.*  Hyde,  C. 

the  13th  of  March.'  Supplement,  pp.  21,  22. 
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Shortly  afterwards  Gauden  visited  London,  and '  something 
probably  took  place  which  prevented  any  immediate  renewal 
of  correspondence.  The  next  letter  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Sup- 
plement is  addressed  by  Gauden  to  Clarendon,  dated  December 
1661,  and  written  in  expectation  of  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter's demise.    Its  beginning  is  characteristic. 

*  My  very  H0XOURABL12  Lord, 

*  The  daily  reports  of  my  most  reverend  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  death  (decay)  as  to  bodily  strength  (whom  God  preserve 
and  comfort)  doth  noe  doubt  give  tbe  alarm  and  watchword  to  many 
bishopps,  especially  those  of  us  who  have  high  racks  and  empty  man- 
gers, as  expecting  by  the  vacancy  of  that  great  sea  some  advantageous 
tide  to  our  lifctle  freats  {frigates) :  for  upon  this  veinter  are  we  poore 
bhhopps  set  all  our  lives :  like  Pharaoh's  leane  kine  wee  look  meagerly 
and  eagerly  upon  the  opulency  of  others,'  &c. — Supplement^  p.  24. 

He  proceeds  indirectly  to  bid  for  the  succession,  by  advisim 
that  the  revenue  of  Winchester  should  be  reduced  to  one  hdlt, 
and  the  surplus  bestowed  on  other  sees.  He  again  insists  upon 
the  hope  held  out  by  Morley;  and,  with  his  usual  indelicacy,  ob- 
serves to  Clarendon — *  Nor  will  your  lordship  (I  hope)  divert  hys 
Majesties  bounty  and  favour  from  mee  who  have  had  such  expe- 
riences to  yourself/  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  tliat  this 
letter  w^as  not  sent.  Another  follows,  addressed  (January  1 5)  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  same  occasion:  this,  too,  appears  to 
have  remained  with  the  writer.  About  the  same  time  probably 
was  framed  a  petition  to  Charles  IL,  in  which  Gauden  speaks  of 
the  then  dying  Bishop  of  Winchester  as  having  encouraged  him 
in  his  great  work,  and  received  for  him  the  late  king's  high  appro- 
bation of  it.  The  draught  only  of  this  paper  is  extant,  and  it  is 
not  known  when,  if  at  all,  the  original  was  presented.  With  Cla- 
rendon no  farther  communication  seems  to  have  been  held:  in 
March,  1662,^  Gauden  was  besieging  a  new  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  who  had  intimated  a  knowledge  of  his  '  Arcanum,'  (pro- 
bably derived  from  the  king,)  and  had  paid  him  some  flattering 
distinction.  His^letters  to  the  earl  were  frequent  while  the  dis« 
posal  of  Winchester  was  in  agitation,  and  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
served the  favour  of  this  nobleman  till  his  own  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  following  September.  One  letter  from  his  widow  is 
extant,  in  which  she  attempts  to  bespeak  the  earl's  interest  for  her 
husband's  surviving  family. 

Upon  this  series  of  papers  two  questions  arise.  First  f  would 
Clarendon  have  so  far  acquiesced  m  the  bishop's  claim  if  he  had 
not  found  it  unimpeachable?  Secondly;  would  Gauden  have 
been  desperate  enough  to  advance  a  fiction  which  many  men 
living  could  ^xpose,^  and  even  to  name  persons  of  the  highest  in- 
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tegrity  as  witnesses  of  its  trath  ?  The  first  difficulty  is  somewhat 
enhanced  if  it  be  true  that  Lord  Clarendon  has  not  mentioned  the 
'  Royal  Portraiture/  in  any  part  of  his  works. 

These  questions  appear  to  us  difficult  for  the  advocates  of 
Charles,  but  not  unanswerable.  Clarendon,  it  is  plain,  could 
have  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  fact  connected  with  the 
publishing  of  the  Meditations,  having  been  always  separated,  and 
for  a  time  estranged,  from  the  king  during  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life.  He  received  the  book  abroady  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
believed  it  genuine.  We  are  no  where  informed  of  his  having  heard 
any  imputation  upon  its  authenticity,  (unless .  by  the  vague  sur- 
mises of  the  regicide  party,)  till  we  find  Gauden  assuming  that  he 
has  been  acquainted  with  his  *  Arcanum/  Clarendon,  in  his  first 
and  last  extant  letter  on  the  subject,  acknowledges  that  the  partial-^ 
lar  was  imparted  to  him  under  secrecy,  and  it  becomes  a  material 
question,  by  whom?  Gauden,  according  to  his  ovm  account,  had 
conveyed  his  story  to  the  king  through  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the 
interval  between  his  appointment  to  Exeter  and  his  departure  for 
that  diocese;  that  is,  in  November,  or  early  in  December,  I66O; 
but  he  states  many  times  in  his  correspondence  (and  in  his  petition 
to  the  king)  that  Morley  confessed  himself  and  Clarendon  to  be 
'  conscious'  of  the  secret  at  the  king's  first  coming.  Clarendon's 
expressions  in  the  letter  we  have  quoted,  certainly  do  not  explicitly 
contradict  Gauden's  statement,  but  they  admit  nothing  as  to  Mor- 
ley, and  are  void  of  direct  intelligence  respecting  the  time,  the  au4 
thor,  and  the  extent  of  the  communication.  Yet  the  words  that  he 
*  did  not  take  himself  to  be  at  liberty*  to  notice  the  matter,  imply 
that  his  informant  was  a  person  less  familiarly  known  to  him  than 
Morley,  and  whose  viishes  he  could  less  easily  ascertain.  Were 
we  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  this  obscure  part  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  that  Clarendon  received  his  knowledge,  not  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration,  but  after  Gauden's  disclosure  to  the  king  and 
Duke  of  York;  perhaps  from  one  of  the  royal  brothers;  and  that 
Morley,  although  he  may  have  conversed  with  Gauden  on  gra- 
cious terms  at  die  king's  coming,  did  not  use  the  language  ascribed 
to  him,  at  least  with  reference  to  the  Icdn.  We  ground  this  last 
conclusion  on  the  general  improbability  of  the  discourse  said  to 
have  been  held  by  Morley,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter; 
the  uniform  absence  of  any  hint  on  Gauden's  part  as  to  the  quarter 
from  which  that  divine  could  have  gained  his  intelligence;  the  exf 
pressions  of  Gauden  to  the  King  and  Lord  Bristol,  implying  a  per* 
suasion  that  his  secret  can  only  be  learned  from  him,  or  those  in 
his  confidence,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  Morley  had  obtained 
his  knowledge  from  an  independent  source;  and  lastly,  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  of  two  intimate  friends  and  political  coadjutors^ 
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vrho  are  represented  as  *  conscious'  of  Oauden's  high  service,  onfe 
is  said  to  be  all  enthusiasm  and  promptitude  to  serve  the  actor  of 
such  an  exploit,  while  the  other  is  known  to  have  mentioned  it 
with  deep  mortification,  and  wished  he  had  never  heard  of  it. 

But  at  whatever  period,  or  from  whomsoever,  the  Chancellor 
gained  his  information,  he  received  it  under  the  obligation  of  eon- 
.cealment.  It  was  Gauden's  convenient  yet  plausible  policy  to  in- 
sist much  on  Ae  mysteriousness  of  his  great  communication ;  and 
he  therefore,  in  disclosing  his  secret  to  the  royal  brothers,  or  to  any 
person  before  or  after  them,  wotild  of  course  affect  to  require  tiie 
most  rigid  silence.  The  king^  the  duke,  or  whoever  else  may  have 
imparted  the  knowledge  so  gained  to  Clarendon,  would  as  natu- 
rally exact  that  he  should  keep  the  cdunsel  of  his  informant.  At  all 
events  Clarendon  appears  to  have  been  so  restrained,  and  would 
Consequently  hold  himself  interdicted  from  communicating  on  the 
subject,  even  with  those  who  might  appear  as  fully  instructed  as 
himself,  nay,  with  Gauden,  the  first  author  of  the  disclosure;  for 
the  secret  to  be  kept  was,  not  only  that  certain  events  had  hap* 
pened,  but  also  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  them.  It  cer- 
tainly rests  unexplained  on  this  supposition,  (though  it  is  not  hard 
to  imagine,)  how  the  bishop  guessed  or  learned  that  Clarendon  had 
heard  of  the  *  Arcanum.'  But  every  conjecture  upon  this  part  of 
the  question  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  The  light  we.pos-* 
sess,  direct  it  as  we  will^  is  not  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  whole 
subject  at  once. 

L#et  us,  however,  suppose  Clarendon  relieved  from  the  obliga- 
tion "we  have  imagined ;  as  he  would  be,  after  Gauden,  in  his  im- 
patience and  irritation,  had  himself  opened  his  pretensions  uilre- 
servedly  and  in  their  full  extent.  The  Chancellor  will  now,. at  least, 
it  may  be  said,  become  active  in  searching  out  the  truth.  We 
greatly  doubt  this.  The  secret  was  one  peculiarly  affecting  the 
royal  family,  though  interesting  to  the  whole  pation;  Clarendon 
Would  not  presume  to  move  conspicuously  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
without  the  king's  sanction ;  and  Charles,  inclined  (as  he  after- 
wards showed  himself)  to  believe  Gauden's  statements,  would 
probably  feel  but  little  good  will  to  a  formal  investigation  of  the 
mystery.  We  shall  not  insist  on  the  occupations  which  at  this 
period  thronged  upon  the  Chancellor  and  all  persons  in  high 
official  station ;  yet  it  may  be  observed  that  an  inquiry,  however  in-! 
teresting,  which  is  not  practically  connected  with  any  present 
business,  is  very  likely  to  languish  in  the  daily  urgency  of  public 
sei-vice.  Gauden  had  received  his  preferment  before  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Chancellor  began ;  no  immediate  result  of  any 
public  importance  attended  on  the  verifying  of  his  claim ;  die  im 
peachment  of  it,  ineffectually  attempted,  must  have.  pro(^uced  great 
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iliis^ief ;  aiidy  if  successftil,  would  have  been  a  source  of  pei^ 
j^lexity  to  the  governmeQt,  and  a  handle  of  popular  reproach 
against  the  restored  hierarchy. 

But  although  investigation  might  not  proceed  with  that  high 
hand  and  bold  spirit  which  at  first  seem  fitting  the  occasion.  Cla- 
rendon would  not  surely  rest  satisfied  without  some  inquiry. 
How,  then,  was  that  inquiry  to  be  conducted?  By  summoning 
witnesses  of  inferior  deg^'ee,  servants,  transcribers,  printers,  who 
might  have  seen  the  king's  or  Gauden's  book  while  yet  in  pre- 
paration? This  proceeding  must  have  given  the  question  a  publi- 
city which,  at  least  for  the  tinie,  was  above  aU  things  to  be 
avoided.  By  consulting  those  of  more  exalted  rank,  and  a  higher 
)Jace  in  roycd  confidence?  Dr.  Wordsworth  observes  that  Juxon^ 
Sheldon,  Earle,  Barwick,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  Legge,  ^nd  tnmf 
pther  distinguished  persons  and  friends  of  the  Cl^ancellor,  were 
living,  and  mjght  have  been  referred  to  as  well  as  the  surviving 
witnesses  pointed  out  by  Gauden.  In  the  opinion  of  the  revi^rend 
author,  who  has  treated  the  question  with  great  acuteness,  Itordi 
Clarendon  may  have  been  deterred  from  this  course  by  the  mixed 
feelings  of  duty  to  the  late  king,  whose  secret,  if  such  really 
existed,  tt  was  not  for  him  to  violate ;  a  sullen  aversion  to  the 
subject;  and  a  dread  of  the  inquiry,  as  mischievous,  whether  a^ 
tending  to  detract  from  the  memory  of  Charles,  or  to  cover  a 
bishop  with  shame  on  the  first  revival  of  episcopacy.  It  is  more 
ingeniously,  we  think,  than  justly  observed,  that  Clarendon, 
having  himself  written  many  State  Papery  tp  be  circulated  an  the 
king's  composition,  would  naturally  incline  to  sus{>ect  a  likjQ 
practice  with  regard  to  the  Meditations,  There  i«  surely  a  wide 
difference  between  the  ca3^  of  a  confidential  $ervant  expressing 
the  '  sense  and  genius'  pf  th^  kirtg  from  his  own  instructions,  ^n  a 
political  manifesto,  and  that  qf  a  stranger,  unauthorized  and  unin^ 
formed,  attempting  to  personate  the  mqn  in  disclosures  of  his 
inmost  heart,  in  ardent  prayers,  and  in  aplemn  attestatipqs  of 
th0  Almighty f 

.  But  was  the  course  of  inquiry  among  Charleses  friends  so  plain 
fis  Pr.  Wordsworth  intimates?  It  was  far  from  certain  that  the" 
prelates  and  gentlemen  whom  he  names  had  known  anything  of 
the  Ic6n  in  its  imperfect  state;  and  the  Chancellor  would  not 
proceed  so  lightly  in  a  delicate  and  painful  matter,  as  to  pake  th^ 
xound  of  thpse  eminent  persons,  interrogating  them  at  random. 
There  were,  however,  three  individual  mentioned  by  Gauden  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  secret.  Of  these  Hertford  had  died,  a 
month  probably,  before  Gauden  made  his  first  discovery  tp 
Charles  II.  Duppa  and  Morley  remained.  Why  then,  let  iis 
Sr^t  ask,  did  not  Clarendon,  apply  to  the  bishop  of  Wincberter? 
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.  might  have  been  supposed,  even  without  the  evidencie  of  his 
own  letter,  that  Clarendon  would  feel  profoundly  shocked  when 
he  heard  of  Gauden's  disclosure.  He  would  endure  the  mortifi- 
cation, one  of  the  bitterest  that  a  good  man  can  experience,  of  dis- 
covering a  secret  corruption,  a  stain  never  yej  suspected  in  those 
nlost  deeply  enshrined  in  his  love  and  reverence.  To  find  the 
king's  work  claimed  as  the  elaborate  fabrication  of  a  mercenary 
intriguer,  would  strike  him  with  the  abhorrent  feeling  of  one 
\yho  beholds  some  strange  abomination  mingling  itself  among 
holy  things — 

. '  -  ' —  '  latices  nigrescere  sacros, 

Fusaque  in  obscoeniim  se  vertere  vina  cniorem.' 

With  what  sentiments,  then,  M^ould  he  approach  the  friends  of 
Charles  I.  (we.  now  speak  generally,)  those  men  so  long  honoured 
for  their  faith,  courage,  wisdom,  and  supposed  integrity,  to  ask 
of  them  whether  they  had  been  partakers  in  the  odious  impos- 
ture ?  But,  especially,  with  what  countenance  would  he  present 
himself  before  the  venerable  Winchester,  now  verging  to  the  close 
of  a  long  and  saintly  life,*  in  that  dwelling  to  which  even  a  care- 
less and  licentious  king  would  often  resort  for  converse,  and 
where  at  last  he  knelt  for  a  dying  benediction ;  with  what  courage 
would  the  Chancellor  address  this  holy  man,  to  demand  of  him 
whether  he  had  once  lent  his  exertions  to  the  Rector  of  Bocking 
in  awork  of  fraud  and  profanation?  If  Clarendon  feared  that  the 
imputation  was  just,  he  would  shrink  from  hearing  the  avowal;  if 
be  doubted  its  truth,  he  would  dread  to  insult  piety  and  honour 
by  alluding,  in  the  accent  of  uncertainty,  to  so  foul  a  subject- 
But  the  repugnance  which  might  render  Clarendon  slow  in 
•ponsulting  other  persons,  would  be  less  active  in  the  case  of  Mor- 
ley,  an  intimate  and  domestic  friend.  Dr.  Wordsworth  thinks  no 
recourse  was  had  even  to  this  worthy  and  tried  counsellor,  and 
that  Clarendon,  whether  doubting  or  believing,  kept  his  grief 
within  his  own  breast  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  Let  us,  however^ 
view  the  subject  from  another  point.  Was  Morley  able,  if  con- 
sulted, to  relieve  his  friend's  anxiety,  by  unfolding  the  true  lustoiy, 
or  by  confuting  the  false?  He  was  one  of  the  divines  present  at 
the  Newport  treaty ;  but  it  does  n<)t  follow,  nor  do  we  any  where 
learn,  that  he  acquired  there  any  information  as  to  the  royal  ma- 
nuscript. All,  in  fact,  that  Gauden  ventures  to  affirm  of  this  prcr 
late  on  any  occasion,  is,  that  at  the  king's  return  he  was  acr 
^uainted  with  the  great  secret,  and  represented  Hyde  a?  knowing 
it  also.    Such  assertions  are  easily  riiade,  and  although  Morley 


♦  He  was  ♦  a  person/  says  Wood,  *  of  so  clear  and  eminent  candour  that  he  left  not 
^lie  least  spot  upon  his  life  or  function.' — Ath.  Ox.  iii.  543.   Edit.  1817. 
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might  contradict  them,  it  would  be  hard  to  convict  the  promul- 
gator of  intentional  falsehood.  We  think  it  most  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Lord  Clarendon,  after  his  letter  to  Gauden  of  the  13th 
of  March,  felt  at  liberty  to  seek,  and  did  in  some  quarter  obtain,, 
so  much  information  as  dispelled  the  greater  part  of  his  uneasiness » 
and  that  Morley,  if  he  had  ever  shared  that  sensation,  shared  also 
the  knowledge  which  removed  it.  We  ground  these  conclusions 
on  the  anecdote  which  WagstafFe,  in  his  '  Vindication,'  relates  of 
Henry,  the  second  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was  living  at  that  time, 
and  aware  of  his  publication.  This  nobleman  going  to  France  in 
1674,  on  a  visit  to  his  banished  father,  was  desired  by  Morley  to 
report  '  that  the  king  had  ill  people  about  him,  who  turned  all 
thmgs  into  ridicule :  that  they  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  have  a 
mean  opinion  of  the  king,  his  father,  and  to  perspade  him  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  that  book  which  goes  under  his  name/ 
To  which  the  old  earl  replied,  '  Good  God!  .  I  thought  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  had  satisfied  the  King  in  that  matter/ 
The  Marquis's  explanation  had  referred,  most  likely,  to.  the  in-, 
sinuations  of  the  regicide  party  respecting  Hammond  and  others 
of  the  royal  chaplains;  for  Gauden,  as  we  have  said,  made  nb> 
communication  to  the  King  till  after  Lord  Hertford's  death.  But 
it  would  have  been  mere  trifling  in  Clarendon  to  remind  his  friend 
of  the  clearing  up  of  these  doubts,  if  they  had  both  been  con- 
scious that  others,  of  a  more  perplexing  kind,  had  arisen  after-r 
wards,  and  remained  unsolved.  This  answer,*  then,  which  is 
fully  authenticated  if  the  younger  Clarendon  be  worthy  of  belief, 
shows  the  final  understanding  between  his  father  and  Morley, 
that  the  presence  of  Gauden  was  a  shadow  which  had  parsed 
away,  and  was  to  be  no  more  remembered.  One  further  reflection 
arises  from  the  same  anecdote;  that  if  Lord  Hertford  was  the 
person  who  satisfied  King  Charles  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  he 
must  either  at  that  time  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  fraud 
upon  his  sovereign,  or  he  cannot  have  played  the  part  which 
Gauden  and  his  wife  ascribe  to  him,  in  conveying  the  Icdn  to 
Newport. 

The  little  we  know  of  Lord  Clarendon's  behaviour  after  the 
often  cited  letter  of  the  13th  of  March  is  consistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  discovered,  at  least  sufficiently  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  the  unworthiness  of  Gauden.  There  is  no  attempt  at. 
a  revival  of  their  correspondence,  ei^cept  in  the  letter  written  to 
Clarendon  in  December,  if  it  were  ever  sent,  which  is  uncertain* 
Henceforw^ard  Gauden's  applications  are  directed  to  the  King 

*  Toland  affected  to  understand  the  words  in  a  sense  contrary  to  that  here  assigned ; 
his  construction  is  denied  by  the  younger  Clarendon*  violent  in  itself,  and  inconsistent 
with  estabUsbed  facts. 
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and  Duke  of  York,  and  to  Lord  Bristol,  a  person  well  inclined, 
probably,  to  believe,  with  the  royal  •  brothers,  that  the  Ic6n  was 
*  not  Gospel,'  and  certainly  not  indisposed  to  welcome  a  revolted 
client  of  the  Chancellor.  We  hear  now  of  the  *  oblique  and  en- 
vious eye'  cast  on  the  aspiring  prelate  by  Clarendon  and  Motley; 
the  absence  of  *  justice  and  ingenuity'  in  men  consilious  of  his  ser- 
vices; the  difficulties  attending*  desert  at  court,  and  his  want  of 
favour  from  those  of  whom  he  has  merited.  Failing  of  Winches- 
ter, by  the  means  (if  we  believe  his  own  friends)  of  Morley  and 
the  Chancellor,  he  obtains  Worcester  by  the  favour  of  the  king, 
dies  within  half-a-year,  and  leaves  not  behind  him  sufficient  inte- 
rest with  any  party  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  first-fruits  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  widow.  Charles  makes  his  epitaph  by  observing 
that  it  will  no  doubt  be  easy  to  find  a  more  worthy  person  to  fill 
his  place.  Tire  memorials  of  his  claim  are  preserved,  but  appa- 
rently not  used,  and  all  is  oT)8curity  till  after  the  Revolution, 
when  the  papers  are  disinterred  to  make  a  figure  in  political  con- 
troversy. 

We  should  not  omit  to  say  Aat  Dr.  Wordsworth  points  out 
circumstances  tending,  in  his  opinion,  to  prove  that  Morley,  both 
before  and  after  the  Restoration,  held  the  King's  Book  audientic. 
The  absence  of  allusion  to  it  in  Clarendon's  writings  is  a  fact 
certainly  remarkable,  but  affording  no  solid  ground  for  argument 
on  either  side  of  this  dispute.  That  he  should  forbear  to  record 
doubts  vt^luch  he  considered  as  long  ago  dispelled,  is  not  sur- 
prizing ;  and  discretion  as  well  as  charity  would  prevent  his  pub- 
lishing the  dishonour  of  Gauden,  which  as  yet  continued  a  secret. 
So  for,  his  conduct  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  belief  that  the  Ic6n 
was  genuine.  How  it  has  happened  that  he  never  mentioned  the 
work  generally,  and  without  reference  to  the  attacks  on  its  au- 
thenticity, is  a  question  which  at  this  time  can  only  be  answered 
by  loose  conjecture ;  and  which  we  neither  pretend,  nor  think  it 
material  to  discuss.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  that  part 
of  his  great  history  which .  relates  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.  the 

{•eriod  at  which  historians  generally  introduce  their  account  of  the 
c6n.  Clarendon  professedly  overleaps  a  multitude  of  incidents 
as  sufficiently  *  enlarged  upon  in  a  treatise  peculiarly  writ  to  that 
purpose.'  Dr.  Wordsworth  cites  a  passage  from  an  earlier  part 
of  Clarendon's  History,  as  alluding  to  tihe  Royal  Portraiture; 
but  we  think  the  intention  far  from  certain,  and  he  has  perhaps 
not  observed,  that  the  sentence,  if  quoted  to  the  end,  might  be 
plausibly  turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  opponents. 

We  have  examined  the  conduct  of  Clarendon  in  this  matter 
with  much  minuteness,  because  so  much  importance  has  always 
been  attached  to  this  feature  in  the  controversy.  .  Hia  character. 
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the  great  situations  which  he  filled,  and  his  aiAnitj  with  the  royd 
family,  make  this  not  unnatural ;  but  we  confess  that,  in  our  opi- 
nion, it  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Let  us  for  a  moment  lay 
aside  the  previous  argument  and  suppose  him  to  have  received 
the  book  on  its  first  publication,  when  abroad,  with  an  implicit 
belief  in  its  authenticity,  and  to  have  returned  at  the  Restoration, 
retaining  the  same  impression— the  first  must  be  admitted  to  be 
a  naturfd  supposition,  and  against  the  second  there  is  nothing  but 
Gauden's  assumption  unauthorized  at  first,  and  seemingly  re- 
tracted afterwards.*  In  this  state  let  us  suppose  him  to  hav^  beeft 
informed  by  the  king  or  his  brother  that  the  work  is  a  forgery,  and 
that  he  believes  the  information.  It  w6uld  then  be  by  no  means 
improbable  that  he  would  silently  acquiesce  in'  the  painful  belief, 
and  studiously  avoid  any  inquiries,  which  could  have  a  tendency 
only  to  disseminate  more  widely  the  dishonour  of  his  beloved  mas- 
ter; but  still,  in  this  view,  his  opinion  becomes  no  more  conclu- 
sive than  that  of  Charles  II.  or  of  the  duke— like  their's,  bis  must 
depend,  for  its  weight,  upon  the  authority  on  which  it  was 
grounded ;  and  if  that  authority  was  Gauden  alone,  it  is  subject 
to  all  the  remarks  to  which  Gauden's  vei-acity  may  be  liable. 

But  what  sludl  we  say  of  the  bishop's  courage  in  advancing  a 
fiction  which  it  should  seem,  at  first  sight>  that  so  many  persons 
must  have  had  the  power  to  demolish  ?  We  may  conjecture,  in- 
deed, that  he  would  not  have  hazarded  this  desperate  stroke  if  he 
had  not  failed  of  those  objects  which  he  had  hoped,  and  thought 
iiimself  entitled  to  attain  by  other  means.  To  use  his  own  term, 
he  *  played  the  best  card  in  his  hand  something  too  late,'  when  he 
found  the  richer  preferments  disposed  of,  and  himself  *  banished,' 
as  he  terms  it,  to  Exeter.  It  was  then  he  made  his  discovery  to 
the  king  and  duke,  and  soon  after  began  to  press  the  chancellor, 
who  was  by  this  time  also  (whether  by  Gauden's  contrivance  or  by 
other  means)  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  claim.  He  opens  the 
subject  gradually  to  him,  at  first  venturing  only  on  comparatively 
safe  assertions ;  but,  at  length,  goaded  by  disappointment  and  neg- 
lect, urged  on,  perhaps,  by  the  *  pious,  loyal,  and  generous  spirit' 
of  Mrs.  Gauden,  and  tortured  with  fears  that  the  gate  of  wealth 
and  advancement  may  be  finally  closing  against  him,  he  exposes  to 
his  unwilling  view  the  whole  of  his  pretensions*  Some  witnesses  it 
-might  be  expected  that  he  should  name ;  and,  accordingly,  he  re- 
fers to  his  wife,  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  of  whom  it  is,  only  stated  that  he  delivered  the  manu- 

•  See  his  petition  to  Charles  II.,  in  wliich  he  says,  *  myself  being  conscious  with  two. 
persons  of  great  honour  and  integrity,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  t^e  now  Bishop  of 
■Winchester,  to  what  private  pervice,*  &cc.^-Supp,  p.  29. 
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script  to  the  king,  though,  subsequently,  in  the  petition^to  Charles 
II.  when  Duppa  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  assigns  his  part  in  ibe 
fraud  with  much  more  particularity.*  Mrs.  Gauden,  of  course, 
might  be  securely  vouched,  and  as  Duppa  was  now  nearly 
seventy-three  years  old,  and  perhaps  failing  in  health,  Gauden 
might  hope  that  Clarendon,  if  he  referred  to  the  good  prelate  at 
all,  would  not  urge  him  closely  on  the  subject  of  a  book  delivered 
to  Charles  I.  more  than  twelve  years  before.  As  to  Morley, 
whom  Gauden  cited  on  this^^  as  on  other  occasions,  with  much 
con^ence,  it  was  merely  alleged  in  general  terms,  that  he  had 
owned  for  himself,  and  for  Clarendon,  a  knowledge  of  the  secret. 
Morley  might  deny  this ;  but  how  easy  was  it  for  Gauden,  if  his 
merits  had  been  at  all  dwelt  upon  in  the  conversation,  (which 
was  very  likely,)  to  pretend  a  belief,  and  affect  an  obstinate  per- 
severance in  it,  that  his  private  as  well  as  public  services  had  been 
descanted  on.  Mrs.  Gauden  adds  Archbishop  Sheldon,  as  con- 
scious of  the  fraud,  but  she  assigns  no  reason  for  doing  so,  and  the 
naming  this  or  any  other  person  in  her  manuscript  can  weigh  little 
in  the  present  argument,  as  she  kept  the  narrative  in  her  own 
hands,  reserving  it,  as  she  said,  until  there  should  be  '  a  good 
occasion  to  make  it  manifest;'  and,  in  fact,  it  was  never  pub- 
•  lished  by  her  authority. 

The  danger  of  discovery  would  have  been  far  greater  if  Gauden 
had  allowed  his  claim  to  become  public ;  but  it  was  an  '  arcanum,' 
a  matter  fit  only  for  royal  and  noble  breasts,  and  imparted  to  very 
few  even  of  these.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  Gauden,  in 
his  letters,  often  expresses  himself  resentfully,  and  once  or  twice 
in  a  tone  of  menace,  he  never  hints  a  threat  of  publishing  his 
secret  to  th«  world.  Supposing,  however,  that  it  had  been  par- 
tially divulged  at  court,  it  was  not  every  one  of  the  late  king's 
friends,  even  of  those  who  attended  the  Newport  treaty,  that  could 
have  crushed  the  fable  by  a  positive  contradiction.  Besides,  as 
Dr.  Wordsworth  very  well  observes,  Gauden  had  been  most  con- 
versant with  persons  who  thought  meanly  of  Charles  I.  perhaps 
he  really  believed,  as  that  party  professed  to  do,  that  the  Medita- 
tions were  not  the  king's  work,  and  in  this  persuasion,  he  may 
have  arrogated  the  performance  to  himself,  trusting  that  the  au- 
thor, if  yet  alive,  might  be  ashamed  to  vindicate  his  title,  and 
that  at  least  any  public  exposure  would  be  prevented,  in  mercy  to 
the  late  king's  memory. 

Still,  the  danger  of  detection  was  so^  great,  that  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary caution,  however  wanting  in  principle,  would  scarcely  have 

•  It  will  be  I'emembered  that  there  is  no  proof  that  this  petitioa  was  ever  presented, 
but  the  date  of  its  composition  is  fixed  b^  internal  cvidenQe. 
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incurred  if  to  escape  from  the  *  tenuity'  of  Exeter.  But  our 
business  is  with  one  who  soared  above  ordinary  caution.  We  are 
loath  to  use  such  terms  of  a  man  so  dignified  in  station,  but  a 
more  frank  liar  than  Dr.  Gauden  never  existed.  He  rushed  on 
falsehood  with  an  ardour  of  temperament  which  prevented  tlie 
calculation  of  consequences;  often  promulgating  the  boldest 
untruths  gratuitously,  and  at  an  imminent  risk,  sometimes  with 
a  certainty,  of  being  detected  on  the  first  inquiry.  Thus,  he 
tells  Charles  II.  that  he  has  entrusted  his  '  heroic  service'  to 
none  but  the  Duke  of  York,  by  whom  the  king  was  informed  of 
it;  and  boasts  that  he  thinks  himself  *  somewhat  beyond  any 
private  intercessions.'  Yet  this  is  undoubtedly  written  after  his 
full  disclosure  and  repeated  letters  of  importunity  to  Clarendon. 
He  persists  in  urging  upon  Clarendon  that  his  acceptance  of 
Exeter  was  owing  to  that  nobleman's  *  suasions  and  commands,' 
when  he  himself  *  oft  deprecated  the  terror  of  this  undertaking' ; 
assertions  to  which  Clarendon  simply  replies,  that  he  was  far 
from  pressing  the  matter 'when  he  once  found  the  overture  was 
unacceptable.  There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  decla- 
rations of  Morley,  so  incessantly  quoted  by  Gauden  in  this  cor- 
respondence, were  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  fabulous,  and  known  by 
Clarendon  to  be  so.  It  is  very  probable  that  Morley,  when  sent 
to  England  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  would  be  instructed  to 
treat  Gauden  with  some  distinction,  as  one  who  had  merited  well 
of  the  church  and  monarchy  in  his  later  writings,  a  person  of 
figure  in  his  county,  a  popular  preacher,  and,  which  was  pecu- 
liarly to  the  purpose  of  Morley's  errand,  a  man  possessing  consi- 
derable interest  with  the  presbyterians.  Dr.  Wordsworth  thinks 
it  possible,  that,  if  he  lent  any  assistance  in  procuring  the  Icon 
to  be  printed,  some  knowledge  of  this  may  have  reached  Morley, 
and  operated  to  Gauden's  advantage.  But  can  it  be  conceived 
that  an  experienced  and  rigidly  honest  divine,  or  that  Hyde, 
through  his  agency,  would  pretend  to  give  Dr.  Gauden  tlie 
'option'  of  all  preferments,  and  that,  too,  when  such  men  as 
Juxon^  and  Duppa,  and  Sheldon,  not  to  speak  of  Morley  him- 
self, w^ere  to  be  provided  for?  In  a  letter  to  Hyde  of  the  1st  of 
May,  1660,  Morley  speaks  of  a  jealousy  entertained  by  some 
persons  of  rank,  that  tiie  king  is  bestowing  places  too  indiscri- 
minately.— {Clarendon  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  736.)  And  yet  at  this 
time,  as  we  are  told,  the  writer  himself  and  his  correspondent  are 
voluntarily  promising  to  Gauden  the  choice  of  all  places  in  the 
church  without  reserve,  and- without  stipulation,  for  a  service  un- 
known to  the  king,  and  of  which  Clarendon  afterwards  says  that 
the  tidings  would  please  none  but  Mr#  Milton ;  we  must  not  say 
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that  the  incident  h  impossible,  but  we  are  sure  that^  if  tnie>  it 
stands  single  in  the  history  of  patronage. 

The  complieated  and  palpable  prevarication  of  Gauden,  on  his 
being  *  shuffled'  out  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  aiFords  another 
curious  example  of  indifference  not  only  to  truth,  but  to  the  shame 
of  detection  in  falsehood.  For  the  details  of  this  remarkable  and 
convincing  anecdote  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  has 
also  satisfied  us  that  the  *  Invective  against  the  Army,'  which 
Gauden  boasted  of  haying  composed  and  endeavoured  to  publish 
in  1649,  was,  in  fact,  wntten  with  a  manifest  policy,  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration:  Applying,  then,  all  these  examples  to 
the  purpose  of  our  argument,  we  think  it  clear,  that  Gauden  was 
less  likely  than  most  other  men  to  be  deterred  from  fraud  by  &e 
probability  of  detection. 

We  shall  pause  but  a  moment  on  the  expressions  of  Charles  IL 
and  his  brother,  recorded  in  Lord  Anglesey's  Memorandum, 
Burnet's  History,  and  Bates's  Funeral  Sermon.  The  opinions  of 
these  princes  were  originally  formed  on  the  statenient  of  Gauden, 
himself,  and  if  they  believed,  on  his  credit,  that  the  Ic6n  was 
spurious,  motives  were  not  wanting  to  them,  as  time  passed  on, 
for  adhering  to  this  prepossession.  As  Dr.  Wordsworth  observes, 
when  Charles  was  in  treaty  with  France  for  the  establishment  of 
popery  in  this  kingdom,  and  both  the  brothers  had  embraced. the 
catholic  religion,  it  was  but  too  natural  that  they  should  wish  to 
obscure  the  portrait  of  their  father's  better  mind  and  higher  prin- 
ciple. The  picture  frowned  on  them,  and  they  turned  it  to  the 
wall.  Burnet  makes  the  Duke  of  York  relate  that  Dr.  Gauden 
brought  the  Duke  of  Sonierset  and  Earl  of  Southampton  to  the 
king  and  to  himself  as  witnesses  of  his  veracity,  and  that,  by  their 
account,  Southampton  conveyed  the  Icon  to  Newport.  But, 
as  Somerset  was  dead  before  Gauden  carried  his  secret  to  White- 
hall, and  neither  Gauden  nor  his  wife,  nor  Walker  speak  of 
witnesses  produced  at  court,  or  even  name  Southampton,  we 
value  Burnet's  anecdote  but  as  the  tale  of  an  inaccurate  reporter 
from  a  careless  communication  made  long  after  the  fact. 

We  come  now  to  what  Dr.  Wordsworth  terms  the  external  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  Charles  I.,  which  the  learned  author  ha$  elabo- 
rately digested  from  Long,  Hollingworth,  Wagstaffe,  Young,  and 
other  writers.  On  this. chain  of  testimony  we  shall  not  offer  any 
detailed  observations,  as  the  subject  could  not  be  fairly  treated 
without  a  copiousness  of  extract  and  minuteness  of  observation 
which  would  exceed  all  reasonable  limits.  It  has  happened,  un- 
fortunately for  the  truth>  in  this  controversy,  that  no  active  disqui- 
sition and  search  for  proofs  commenced  till  forty  years  after  the 
events  in  question.    Of  the  evidence  then  collected  many  parts 
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must  of  course  be  indistinct  cuad  hard  to  reponcile  to  each  other; 
and  many,  we  do.not  scruple  to  suppose,  erroneous.  Much,  too^ 
will  be  looked  upon  with  doubt,  as  coming  from  the  second  and 
third  hand.  In  historical  investigation  there  is  no  rule  forbidding 
us  to  receive  evidence  of  this  nature ;  but  common  sense  must 
examine  each  particular,  and  ascertain  its  value.  Applying  this 
test  to  the  evidence  now  in  question,  we  do  not  scruple  to  pro* 
nounce  that  far  more  than  sufficient  remains,  after  discarding  all 
that  is  unsatisfactory,  to  establish  the  royal  cause. 

The  first  jseries  of  these  proofs  relates  to  a  part  of  the  Medi- 
tations, written  before  the  battle  of  Naseby,  taken  on  that  occa» 
sion  in  the  king's  cabinet,  and  restored  to  him  by  the  interest  of 
Major  Huntington  with  Fairfax.  Bishop  Bull  conversed  with 
the  chaplain  who  was  employed  in  negociating  for  the  papers, 
and  who  read  them  when  retrieved.  Sir  Paul  Whichcott  related^ 
that  his  father,  from  whom  he  had  often  heard  the  anecdote,  had 
the  papers  for  a  time  from  Huntington,  and  transcribed  a  part. 
The  declarations  of  Huntington,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and 
Sir  William  Prynne,  that  they  saw  the  work  during  its  detention; 
appear  to  be  satisfactorily  attested.*  Colonel  Okey  and  Arch- 
l>ishop  Usher  are  added  to  this  train  of  witnesses,  but  on  less 
certain  authority. 

The  story  of  the  papers  thus  taken  and  restored  was  confidently 
advanced  by  the  royalist  writers  as  early  as  1649,  when  it  was 
the  urgent  interest  of  the  ruling  party  to  defame  the  king's  book 
and  discountenance  its  admirers,  and  the  piess  was  actively  em* 
ployed  in  that  service.  If,  then,'  the  Meditations,  said  to  have 
l>een  taken  in  Charles's  cabinet,  had  really  not  existed  there,  how 
easy  would  it  have  been  to  heap  ridicule  on  the  royalists  by  a 
simple  statement  of  the  truth !  But  no  such  attempt  was  made« 
It  had  been  adlnitted,  on  the  publication  of  the  king's  captured 
papers,  that  other  documents, '  numerous  and  vast,'  remained  iti 
the  conquerors'  hands.  Did  the  early  parts  of  the  Ic6n  compose 
a  part  of  this  mass  ?  No  person  was  more  likely  to  be  informed 
on  such  a  subject  than  Rush  worth,  the  kinsman  and  secretary  of 
Fairfax ;  and  he  in  his  volume  on  Lord  Strafford's  trial,  intro* 
duces  the  second  chapter  of  the  Meditations  under  this  title, — • 
f  The  Reflections  of  King  Charles  I.  upon  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd's 
J)eath.' — {Collections,  vol.  viii.  p,  775. 

.  From  the  restoration  of  his  papers  till  the  treaty  of  Newport, 
Charles  continued  writing  and  perhaps  re-writing  and  polishing 
his  essays,  which  were  seen  from  time  to  time  by  many  witnesses. 
The  most  frequent  and  emphatic  in  his  testimony  is  Levet, 

*  A  difficulty  arises  as  to  Huntington,  yvhich  is  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth. . 
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Charles's  attached  and  favoured  page  of  the  bed-^chamber,  who 
attended  him  in  all  his  captivities  till  he  was  removed  to  Hurst 


*  I  myself/  says  the  faithful  domestic  (and  bis  declaration  is  tvell  au- 
thenticated) '  veiy  pften  saw  the  King  write  that  which  is  printed  in 
that  book^  and  did  daily  read  the  manuscript  of  his  own  band^  in  many 
sheets  of  paper :  and  seldom  that  I  read  it  but  tears  came  from  me  :  and 
1  do  truly  believe  that  there  is  not  a  page  in  that  book  but  what  I  hare 
read  under  the  King's  own  band,  before  it  Was  printed/ 

Royston  the  bookseller,  Milboum  a  printer.  Hooker  a  cor* 
rector  of  the  press,  and  Clifford  an  ejected  member  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  bear  testimony  to  the  manuscript  as  received 
from  Symmons,  the  chaplain,  as  understood  to  come  from  the 
King,  and  as  resembling  in  appearance  other  papers  received 
from  the  same  quarter.  Both.  Clifford  and  Hooker  detail  circum* 
stances  from  hearsay,  which  we  should  desire  to  see  better  ex- 
plained and  authenticated ;  but  we  perceive  no  reason  for  doubt* 
ing  the  history  which  they  and  Milboum  give  of  their  own  trans- 
actions. Symmons  lived  but  a  short  time  after  the  publication; 
his  widow  was  repeatedly  questioned  as  to  the  King's  book  by 
the  regicide  as  well  as  royalist  party,  and  uniformly  declared  that 
her  husband  lived  and  died  affirming  it  to  be  genuine. 

We  may  add  to  this  evidence  the  assertion  of  Bishop  Earle,  that 
he  was  as  sure  King  Charles  wrote  the  Ic6n  in  English  as  that 
he  himself  translated  it  into  Latin;  and  the  reported  expression  of 
Archbishop  Juxon,  that  to  his  '  certain  knowledge'  it  was  all 
written  and  composed  by  Charles  the  First. 

These  testimonies,  and  many  others  which  our  limits  prevent 
lis  from  citing,  were  collected  by  ms^ny  persons,  at  various  times 
and  from  independent  sources ;  the  rejection  of  any  one  therefore 
will  not  necessarily  imply  the  discredit  of  another;  and  there 
are  very  few  among  them  which,  if  believed,  are  not  conclusive 
against  the  pretensions  of  Dr.  Gauden.  But  the  evidence  on  his 
side  is  so  almost  exclusively  grounded  on  his  own  authority  that 
if  he  himself  be  found  wanting,  the  other  witnesses  can  weigh  but 
little  in  his  scale. 

We  think  then  diat  the  preponderance  of  direct  proofs  is  clearly 
on  the  royalist  side.  But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  they  were  equally  balanced,  we  should  then  have  to  examine, 
with  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his  Second  Letter,  the  reasons  k  priorii 
the  *  antecedent  probabilities'  in  favour  of  Charles  or  of  Dr* 
Gauden;  and,  finally,  to  inquire  what  testimony  conld  be  gathered 
from  the  disputed  work  itself,  on  behalf  of  either  claimant.  The 
first  discussion  has  been  partly  forestalled  in%the  preceding  pages, 
but  some  hnportant  points  remain  still  untouched. 
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That  Charles  I.  was  qualified  to  write  such  a  work  as  the 
Ic6n  is  established,  ^s  far  as  the  subject  admits  of  tkmonstration, 
by  innumerable  testimonies.  His  literary  and  theological  attain- 
ments are  well  knowu ;  apd  experience  and  sorrows  had  matured 
in  him  that  wisdom,  unhappily  fnpre  speculative  than  practical, 
whi^h  justified  the  observatioi?,  that  *  ha(}  the  king  been  a  counsellor 
to  any  other  prince,  he  would  have  gained  the  esteem  of  an  oracle/ 
The  mind  which  dictate^  his  letters  to  Princ^  Charles  of  the  25t)i 
of  November,  1648,  and  to  Prince  Rupert  of  August,  l645,f 
might  well  reach  a  strain  high  as  that  of  the  Royal. Medita- 
tions. His  taste  and  di3posi|;ion  w^e  precisely  those  which  would 
employ  themselves  in  such  a  work,  and  we  c^  almost  imagine 
him  alluding  to  this  occupation  when  he  Sfiys,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Prince  from  Newport, —  . 

*  We  bless  Crod  we  have  those  inward  refreshments  the  malice  of  oiir 
enemies  casnnot  perturb ;  we  have  learned  to  busy  ourself  by  retiring  into 
inirself,  and  thei^ore  can  the  better  digest  \^hat  befalls  xxn'-^Clarmdms 
Hist.  RedelUon,  book  xi. 

As  to  Gauden,  our  estimate  of  his  abilities  from  such  of  his 
works  as  we  have  read,  falls  within,  rather  than  exceeds,  that 
formed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth.  Allowing  him,  however,  to  have 
been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  such  a  work  as  the  Ic6n  could  have  been  projected  by  one 
so  disadvantageously  situated  for  achieving  it.  Gauden  was  nb 
Toyal  chaplain  or  *  household  rhetorician;*  he  had  lived  at  a  disH 
tance  from  the  court  and  among  those  estranged  from  it  by  party 
feeling.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  his  patron,  and  we  hear  of 
Colonel  Whaley  as  his  *  worthy  friend,*  and  Stephen  Marshall  as 
his  political  informant.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  any 
intercourse  with  the  king  but  that  of  once  preaching  before  him. 
What  light  he  may  have  received  on  the  public  transactions  of  the 
time  it  is  impossible  to  knowj  but  he  was,  of  all  men,  the  least 
likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  views  taken  of  them  at  court.  Yet 
diis  is  the  person  who,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  zeal  for  the  monarch,  of 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  previous  testimony, 
begins  a  series  of  reflections  in  his  name  on  the  events  of  the  last 
seven  years,  and  that  too  .without  any  communication  made  to 
the  royal  party  or  any  suggestion  received  from  them,  with  no 
assurance  that  his  labour  when  complete  will  be  graciously 
accepted,  but  with  a  certainty  of  ruin  if  his  intrigue  should  be 
discovered  by  those  in  power. 

We  will  dismiss  these  objections,  and  suppose  the  manuscript 
completed  and  brought  to  Newport  at  the  opening  of  the  treaty. 

*  Clarendoti's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  book  ix.  and  book  xi. 
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Charles  I.,  a  prince  who  encouraged  liberties  from  no  faisn,  is 
informed  that  an  Essex  rector  has  composed  a  book  in  his  name, 
to  set  him  right  with  the  people  and  excite  their  feelings  in  his 
behalf<  He  finds  there  written  down  for  him  reflections  and 
prayers  on  many  occasions;  on  the  death  of  Strafford,  on  the 
queen's  departure  from  England,  and  on  the  divulging  of  his 
secret  papers  5  his  meditations  on  death,  and  his  last  advice  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales*  He  naturally  feels  curious  to  know  something 
of  the  officious  divine  who  has  prepared  sentiments  for  his  adoption 
on  so  many  delicate  subjects,  and  he  is  told  that  the  writer  is  Dr. 
Gauden,  formerly  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  enjoying  a 
rich  benefice,  to  which  the  iearl  procured  his  collation  by  an  un*- 
handsome  treatment  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when 
in  the  Tower.*  It  is  added  that  Dr.  Gauden  is  the  clergyman, 
who  preached  before  the  parliament  at  their  'first  meeting,  and  so 
effectually  humoured  their  passions  as  to  obtain  from  them  die 
present  of  a  silver  tankard  for  his  seasonable  doctrine.  Possibly 
the  king,  or  some  about  him,  may  recal  to  mind  Gauden^s  sermon 
delivered  shortly  after  to  the  court,  in  which  he  significantly  cau- 
tioned the  prelates  and  clergy  present  to  avoid  *  haughty  and 
supercilious  looks  and  insolent  comportment,'  and  warned  them 
against  the  '  imputed  and  relative  holiness'  of  '  churches,  and 
tables,  and  vestures  and  gestures.'  And  if  these  circumstances 
would  at  any  time  render  the  name  of  the  Essex  clergyman  un- 
musical in  King  Charles's  ear,  it  was  not  a  happy  season  to  breathe 
it  there,  when  the  monarch  was  just  restored  to  die  society  of  those 
faithful  and  honouraUe  divines  who  had  suffered  imprisonment 
and  deprivation  for  integrity's  sake,  while  Gauden,  bedding  to 
the  storm,  had  preserved  his  benefice  and  ^  lived  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  a  year.' 

Pass  we  from  the  man  to  his  project,  of  securing  the  king's 
life  and  reinstating  him  in  popularity  by  a  false  show  of  devout 
exercises:  meditations  made  by  proxy  and  vows  and  ejaculations 
taken  up  like  merchandize  in  the  market.  We  will  risk  the  dis- 
pleasure of  those  who  can  allow  Charles  no  good  quality,  by.  con- 
jecturing that  the  king  would  have  felt,  as  every  man  now  feels; 
the  unworthiness  of  such  a  proposal,  and  that  either  his  pride  or 
his  virtue  would  have .  been- sufficient,  singly,  to  determine  its 
rejection.  If  he  conferred  with  those  illustrious  friends  and 
counsellors  who  had  just  rejoined  him,  or  the  dignified  and  pious 
ecclesiastics  now  in  his  train,  we  think  it  not  extravagant  to  pre- 
sume that  Hertford  and  Southampton,  or  that  Juxon,  Hammond 
and  Duppa  would  have  shown  as  nice  a  moral  sense  as  the  young 


♦  See  the  Tml  and  Troubles  of  ArchbSbhop  Laud,  1695,  p.  194. 
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curate,  Anthony  Walker,  and,  like  him, '  stupk  at  the  lawfulness' 
of  Dr.  Gauden's  stratagem.  Prudence  too  would  have  interposed. 
Charles  had  no  reason  to  rely  on  the  fidelity  or  discretion  of 
Gauden  himself;  and  if  the  work  had  by  any  means  been  seized 
while  in  progress  and  its  author  made  known,  the  king  would  have 
been  irreparably  disgraced,  and  little  hope  could  have  remained 
of  interesting  the  people  in  his  favour. 

But  let  us  now  open  the  book  itself,  and  inquire,  first,  whe- 
ther it  appears  answerable  to  its  alleged  purpose.  Here  is  a 
work  written,  as  it  is  said,  to  serve  Charles  by  vindicating  his 
piety  and  exciting  a  strong  public  sympathy  in  his  misfortunes. 
Considering  the  imminency  of  the  king's  perils^  it  is  strange  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  book  should  be  devoted  to  events 
having  no  near  connexion  with  the  present  emergency,  and  on 
which  the  general  opinion  was  Ear  more  likely  to  be  divided  than  on 
recjent  occurrences :  as,  for  example,  the  fate  of  Lord  Straflford; 
the  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members;  his  majesty's  repulse  at 
Hull;  the  nineteen  propositions;  the  ordinance  against  the 
Common  Prayer  Book.  It  is  only  in  the  last  six  chapters  (of 
twenty-eight)  that  those  subjects  are  treated  of,  which  a  writer, 
with  the  views  pretended  by  Gauden,  would  consider  most  surely 
calculated  to  produce  a  strong  and  uniform  sensation*  Nor  is 
this  all.    There  is  in  every  part  of  the  Ic6n  a  freedom  of  re^ 


upholding  the  king's  own  cause  or  exposing  thie  injustice  of  his 
adversaries,  which  a  friend  of  the  monarch,  writing  for  popnlar 
favour,  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  adopt.  If  any  thing  was 
hoped  from  the  Presbyterians,  they  could  not  be  more  eflfectually 
disgusted  than  by  the  contempt  expressed  in  every  part  of  the 
work  for  their  ministers,  their  discipline,  their  catechisms  and 
their  Directory,  It  may  be  said  that  there  was  wisdom  in  this 
openness,  and  that  the  people  in  general  would  be  more  favour^ 
iably  impressed  by  the  free  declaration,  than  by  the  suspicious  con- 
cealment, of  opinions  which  the  king  would  at  all  events  be  pre- 
sumed to  entertain.  But  if  any  man  could  have  ventured  on  so 
hazardous  a  boldness,  Gauden  was  not  that  man.  Though  he 
often  wrote  against  the  interest  or  feelings  of  persons  in  power, 
and  always  affected  an  entire  freedom  of  speech  on  such  occa- 
sions, no  man  ever  moved  his  pen  with  a  colder  and  more  timor- 
ous caution.  In  his  sermon  before  the  king,  his  religious  and 
loyal  protestation,  his  case  of  maintenance  by  ttthes,  and  his  pe- 
titionary remonstrance  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  we  distinctJ3;,see  him 
wavering  between  the  desire  to  signalize  his  courage,  by  *  standing 
in  the  gap,'  as  he  terms  it,  and  the  still  more  powerful  inclination 
to  avoid  giving  such  offence  as  may  compromise  Dr.  Gauden  and 
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endanger  Becking.*  The  Religious  and  Loyal  Protestation  vras 
a  pamphlet  written  in  January^  1649,  to  divert  the  ariiiy  and 
commons  from  their  purpose  of  trying  the  king,  a  purpose  of 
which  Gauden's  friend  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  among  the  op- 
posers.  We  will  compare  a  passage  of  that  most  tame  and  frigid 
intercession  with  a  few  lines  of  the  king's  book. 

'  If  bis  majesty  (says  Gauden)  erred  in  bis  judgment  or  counsel  which 
put  bira,  as  be  thought^  upon  the  necessary  vindication  of  bis  just  rights 
against  those  whom  he  was  jealous — went  about  to  deprive  him  of  them, 
yet  can  no  less  revenge  serve  subjects  upon  their  king,  or  sons  towards 
their  mistaken  parent,  than  after  long  and  many  heavy  afflictions  utterly 
to  destroy  him  and  bis  ?  Forget  not,  as  I  hope  you  do  not,  the  common 
errors  to  which  all  men  are  subject;  and  those  notorious  ones  vnth 
■  \Hiich  mutual  recriminations  have  aspersed  both  parliament  and  army, 
Bod  with  which  we  have  all  cause  to  fear  the  most  just  judge  of  heaven 
^nd  earth  will  charge  the  most  presuming  innocence  of  us  all.  O  do  not 
6t£un  the  renown  of  your  valour  by  so  merciless  an  act  as  the  destipyiag 
your  king/ &c. — p.  9. 

How  does  Charles  himself  (or  Gauden  in  Charles's  name,  if 
it  be  possible  to  believe  so)  treat  the  same  persons  on  the  sau^ 
occasion? 

'  It  is  indeed  a  sad  fate  for  any  man  to  have  bis  enemies  to  be  accusers, 
parties  and  judges,  but  most  desperate,  when  this  is  acted  by  the  inso- 
lence of  subjects  against  their  sovereign,  wherein  those  who  have  bad 
the  cbiefest  hand  and  are  most  guilty  of  contriving  the  public  troubles, 
must,  by  shedding  my  blood,  seem  to  wash  their  bands  of  that  innocent 
blood  whereof  they  are  now  most  evidently  guilty  before  God  and  man  9 
and  I  believe  in  their  own  consciences  too,  while  they  carried  on  unrea- 
sonable demands,  first  by  tumults,  after  by  armies.  Nothing  makes 
mean  spirits  more  cowardly-cruel  in  managing  their  usurped  power 
against  their  lawful  superiors  than  this,  the  guilt  of  their  unjust  usurpa- 
tion/— Chapter  xxviii. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  man  who  carried  subniission  so  far  in 
his  own  person,  could  have  felt  it  politic  to  use  this  roughness 
when  sustaining  the  character  of  another? 

There  are  in  King  Charles's  book  some  passages  of  self-con- 
demnation, which  Dr.  Gauden  would  hardly  have  presumed  to 
lay  before  that  prince  for  his  adoption,  and  which  rib  man,  con- 
sidering the  subject  with  such  coolness  as  we  must  suppose  in  a 
fabricator,  would  have  thought  it  prudent  to  entrust  the  world 

*  We  take  no  notice  of  the  Invective  against  the  Army,  becatse  we-do  not  beliere  it 
to  have  been  composed  on  the  occasion  pretended.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  gtveil 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth  for  this  opinion  there  is  a  passage  in  the  IJleraspistes,  page  7,  on 
moderationin  writing,  which  coold  hardly  have  been  published  by  a  man  who  had  saf- 
^red  the '  Invective'  to  go  out  of  his  hands,  even  though  it  had  not  yet  found  its  way 
to  the  press. 
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inth.  Such  are  the  king's  reflection's  on  his  concurrence  in  the 
attainder  of  Lord  Strafford,  where  he  terms  that  compliance — 

— '  an  act  of  so  nofiil  frailty,  that  it  discovered  more  a  fear  of  man 
than  of  God,  whose  naime  and  place  on  earth  no^man  is  worthy  to  hear, 
who  will  avoid  inconveniences  of  state  by  acts  of  so  h%h  injustice  as  no 
public  convenience  can  expiate  or  compensate/ — Chap.  ii. 

Such  again  is  die  passage-where,  addressing  the  Almighty,  he 
says, 

*  by  my  sins  have  I  fought  against  thee,  and  robbed  thee  of  thy  glory, 
who  am  thy  subject,  and  justly  mayest  thou,  by  my  own  subjects,  strip 
me  of  my  strength  and  ecKpse  my  glory.' — Chap',  x. 
.  If  Dr.  Gauden  could  have  been  barbarous  enoiigh  to  obtrude 
npon  the  ^  discrowned'  king  such  sentences  as  these,  we  cannot 
believe,  that  Charles  was  suiHciently  humbled  to  '  adopt  them  as 
his  sense  and  genius'  when  tendered  to  him  by  a  stranger.  We 
think,  too,  (without  any  disposition  to  overrate  Gauden's  deli- 
cacy,) that  he  would  not  wilhngly  have  affronted  the  monarch  by 
those  allusions  which  occur  in  the  Icdn  to  his  reported  weak-* 
ness  of  understanding.  (Chap.  xi.  xxi.) 

And  again,  we  consider  it  unlikely  that  a  fabricator,  possessed 
of  any  discretion,  or  desiring  to  avoid  unnecessary  diiEculties^ 
would  have  ventured  on  the  king's  last  -injunctions  to  his  son; 
or  attempted  a  chapter  ^  on  the  Queen's  Departure  and  Absence 
out  of  England.' 

;  There  is  another  consideration  which  alone  would  go  far  in 
convincing  us  tliat  the  Ic6n  was  not  written  by  Gaudeu,  nor 
indeed  by  any  person  under  such  circumstances  as  he  has  re- 
lated. It  w^s  completed  bt  a  time  when  the  king's  fortunes  bore 
an  undecided,  though  a  deeply  menacing  aspect.  There  was 
still  a  possibility  that  he  might  retrieve  his  affairs  by  negodation, 
and  the  work  is  in  fact  said  to  have  reached  him  on  the  eve  of  a 
treaty  granted  by  the  parliament,  and  which  opened  to  Charles  a 
last  opportunity  of  preserving  life  and  recovering  freedom  by 
submission  to  the  demands  of  the  Commons.  Before  the  con- 
fierences  at  Newport  it  must  have  appeared  uncertain/ perhaps 
to  all  men,  but  at  least  to  those  not  intimately  conversant  with 
the  royal  counsels,  whether  Charles  would  or  would  not  ulti- 
mately surrender  the  great  object  for  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
tended, the  church  government  and  revenues,  as  the  price  of 
peace  and  of  monarchy.  Bui  it  was  declared  in  the  '  Royal  Por- 
traiture,' and  that  emphatically  and  in  several  places,  that  the 
king  neither  would  nor  could  make  the  required  concessions. 
Unless  Gauden  had  been  his  majesty's  confessor,  we  know  not 
whence  he  could  at  this  time  have  gathered  the  assurance  of  his 
final  determination,  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentences. 

u  3  'To 
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'  To  which  most  sacrilegious  and  abhorred  perjury,  most  unbeseemine 
in  a  Christian  king,  should  I  ever,  by  giving  my  consent,  be  betrayed,  1 
should  account  it  infinitely  greater  misery  than  any  hath  or  can  befal 
me/ — ch.  5x.  '  How  can  any  man  that  wisheth  not  my  damnation^  per- 
suade me  at  once  to  so  notorious  and  combined  sins  as  sacrilege  and 
perjury?* — ch.xvii.-  - 

Dr.  Wt)rdsw6rth  justly  considers  it  almost  incredible  that  a 
person  like  Gauden,  unconnected  with  political  transactions,  and 
not  showing  himself  peculiarly  conversant  with  them  in  any  other 
work,  but,  on  the  contrary,  betraying  sometimes  an  ignorance  or 
confused  recollection  of  them,  should  have  traced  the  course  of 
events  through  several  years  in  the  chapters  of  the  Icon,  with- 
out any  historical  error^  and,  which  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
without  disclosing  any  sentiment  or  view  of  affairs  inconsistent 
with  the  royal  character.  To  obtain  a  clear  prospect  of  cpntem- 
porary.  history  is  always  difficult,  especially  in  times  of  civil  dis- 
sension ;  and  this  was  to  be  achieved  by  Gauden  under  the  dis-^ 
advantages  of  haste  and  concealment,  and  with  the  certainty  that 
any  want  of  exactness  would  be  fatal  to  his  imposture.  ,  A  dis- 
covery of  state-secrets  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  King's 
book,  whether  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  were  considered,  or 
the  time  in  which  it  was,  published;  although  Dr.  Wordsworth 
has,  we  think,  succeeded  m  tracing  some  few  allusions  to  cir- 
cumstances not  publicly  known  when  the  Ic6n  appeared.  But 
it  abounds  with  passages  that  prove  the  author  to  have  been  a^ 
man  critically  acquainted  with  public  events,  and  looking  at  them 
with  the  sagacity  of  a  practised  politician.  We  Avould  instance 
his  short  view  of  the  influence  gradually  obtained  over  parlia- 
ment by  crowds  which  '  are  taught  first  to  petition,  then  to  pro- 
test, then  to  dictate,  at  last  to  command  and  overawe:'  his  cha- 
cacter  of  Lord  Strafford, '  a  gentleman  whose  great  abilities  might 
make  a  prince  rather  afraid  than  ashamed  to  employ  him:'  his 
accoimt  of  the  policy  used  by  his  enemies  in  negociating  with' 
him  at  Uxbridge  and  elsewhere,  ^  always  to  ask  something  which 
in  reason  and  honour  must  be  denied,  that  they  might  have  some^ 
colour  to  refuse  all  that  was  in  other  things  granted :'  his  just 
intimation  of  the  consequence  attendant  on  the  divulging  of  his 
letteis,  which  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  the  perpetra-' 
tors  of  that  sordid  outrage,  'to  confirm  by  ignoble  acts  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  people:'  his  remark  on  religious  covenants, 
that  *  such  ilhegal  ways  seldom  or  never  intend  the  engaging  men 
more' to  duties  but  only  to  parties:'  and  bis  observation  (re-' 
peated  more  than  once  in  his  fetters)  on  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  dependence  of  the  church  upon  the  crown,  a  remark 
which  savours  far  more  of  the  monarch  than  of  the  ecclesiastic. ' 
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That  chapter  of  the  Io6n  which  is  addressed  to  tlie  priuce  con* 
taifis  also  many  wise  Qnd  statesmanlike  reflections;  but,  not  to 
dwell  longer  on  tbia  pai  t  of  the  subject,  we  will  only  add  that  if, 
intermitted  with  su^fa  writing  as  we  have  described,  there  are 
found  passages  of  a  clerical  turn,  they  do  not  render  it  less  pro- 
bable that  the  book  was  composed  by  a  prince  who  had.  been 
long  accustomed  to  exercise  his  mind  and  his  pen  in  theological 
disauisitioqs.  .       .  :\ 

Thp  '  Portraiture'  contains,  in  our  opinion,  much  internal  evi-. 
dpnce  that  the  chapters  were  composed  at  different,  and  some  of 
them  at  widely  distant  times.  One,  the  ninth,  mentions  Charles 
as  having  reigned  seventeen  years,,  and .  therefore  dates  itself  at 
1 642.  The  early  portipns  appear  to  be.  conceived  in  a  more  buoy- 
ant and  self-cpn^de|\t  spirit  than  the  later,  and  hot  with  that  fore* 
sight  of  a  fatal  catastrophe  which  casts  a  gloom,  as  of  evening,  on 
most  of  the  writer's  meditations^,  from  the  time  of  his  captivity  at- 
Holmby.  The  rivalry  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independ-^ 
ents,  although  often  alluded  to  in  the  later  chapters,  is  never  hinted 
at  in  those  which  refer  to  times  preceding  the  open  emulation  of 
t4ie  two  sects.  The  mention  of  leisure  or  want  of  leisure  in  dif-* 
ferent  parts  of  the  book  is  shown  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  to  accord' 
exactly  with  the  circumstances  in  which  Charles  was  placed  at 
the  periods  in  question.  In  the  'Meditation  on  the  QueqnV De- 
parture, ■  the  reflections  must  have  been  far  bitterer,  and  the  com- 
plaints must  have  related  to  more  than  'scandalous  articles'  and 
^. irreverent  demeanour'  if  that  section  had  been  written  after  h^r- 
mjyesty's  second  visit  to  England,  when  her  lodging  was  battered' 
with  cannon,  and  she  herself  impeached  of  high  ti^eason.  The 
chapter  '  On  the  Army's  Surprizal  of  the  King  at  Holdenby,  and 
the  ensuing  distractions  'in  th^  two  Houses,  the  Army,  and  the 
City'  appears  characterized  by  a  momentary  lightening  of  the- 
spirit,  a  nutter  of  uncertainty,  a  gleam  of  that  false  hope  which 
the  king  was  led  to  cherish  for  a  time  on  the  change  of  his  cap-' 
tivity,  and  his  deliverance  from  the  '  presbyterian  rigour.^  Thes^ 
and  other  signs  of  authenticity  might  perhaps  have  been  im-' 
parted  by  a  fabricator ;  but  we  think  he  would  not  have  left  them 
so  obscurely  and  delicately  marked :  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
Gauden  had  refinement  enough  to  invent  them. 

We  must  refer  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's  letters  for  a  number  of 
instances,  in  which  he  has,  convincingly  for  the  most  part,  some-^ 
times  perhaps  rather  fancifully,  traced  correspondences  between 

Sassages  of  the  Icdn  and  sayings,  writings,  or  transactions  of 
[ing  Charles,  with  which  Gauden  had  no  means  of  i>ecoming 
acquainted.  It  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  tliese  >  coinci- 
dences, that  the  author  of  the  Portraiture  marks. pnt  two  faults 
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in  Ahe  kingV  conduct  as  '  si»s'  which  are  acktiowlbdged  with 
peculiar  compunction;  his  consent  to  StraiFtfrd's  death  and  hi^ 
abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland :  while  in  the  reported  con-^ 
Yersations  and  still  extant  letters  of  Ch^leSj  the  same  two  tnis-^ 
dee<}s^are  several  times  spoken  of  with  the  same  distinguished 
humiliation. 

On  the  style  of  the  Icdn  much  has  been  said>  but  vagqely. 
It  is  best  characterized,  in  our  Judgment,  by  the  author  of  a  roy- 
alist pamphlet  (the  Princely.Pelicafi)  as  '  a  serious,  sinewy  dialect, 
without  affectation/  It  is  in  general  weighty,  succinct,  senten- 
tious, antithetical ;  sometimes,  however,  it  rambles  and  becotnes^ 
weak  attd  edtangled ;  at  others,  but  chiefly  on  devotional  occa* 
signs,  it  is  admirably  sweet,  fluent,  and  swelling ;  as  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  prayer  on  his  majesty's  separation  from  his  chaplains. 

*  To  thee  therefore,  O  my  God,  do  I  direct  my  now  solitary  prayers  j 
what  I  want  of  others'  help,  supply  with  the  more  immediate  assistances 
of  thy  Spirit,  which  alone  can  both  enlighten  my  darkness  and  quicken 
my  dulness,  O  thou  Sun  of  righteousness,  thou  sacred  fountain  of  hea-^ 
venly  light  and  heat,  at  once  clear  and  warm  my  heart,  both  by  in- 
structing of  me  and  interceding  for  me :  in  thee  is  all  fulness ;  from  thee 
ail  sufficiency:  by  thee  is  all  acceptance.  Thou  art  company  enough 
and  comfort  enough:  theu  art  my  king,  be  also  my  prophet  and  my 
priest.  Rule  me,  teach  me,  pray  in  me,  for  me  5  and  be  thou  ever 
with  me/ 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  general  opinion  of  the  King's  style 
from  his  acknowledged  writings,  scattered  and  unequal  as  they  are, 
galled  forth  on  the  most  dissimilar  occasions^  and  never  perhaps 
subjected,  as  the  Ic6il  must  have  been,  to  revision  and  polishing. 
There  are  periods  in  his  letters  round  and  weighty  enough  to 
baye  made  part  of  the  Meditations;  and  again,  there  are  passages 
in  the  Meditations  as  harsh  and  ungraceful  as  any  in  his  letters 
of  business,  Gaucten  wrote,  at  times  both  fluently  and  purely, 
and  often  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  ordinary,  style  of  the  king's 
book.  But  if  we  follow  his  composition  and  that  of  the  Ic6n 
through  several!  pageSy  we  shall  find  this  great  distinction  between 
them.  Oauden's  language  may  continue  for  a  time  clear,  chaste, 
and  subdued*  but  as  he  warms  with  his  subject  he  becomes 
wordy  and  rhetorical,  his  epithets  multiply,  his  sentences  lengthen, 
he  grasps  indiscriminately  at  ornaments,  he  ejaculates  and  apo- 
strophizes ;  he  is  sometimes  flighty,  sometimes  vulgar,  but  al- 
ways bustling  and  impetuous :  in  a  word,  we  discover  that  we 
are  listening  to  an  ambitious  preacher.  But  the  Meditations 
(except  in  their, devotional  passages,  and  even  these  roll  with  an 
uniform,  and  majestic  current)  sJSect  no  artificial  ardour;  they 
move  with  a  'grave  majestic  pace,'  equably  and  sedately,  and  the 
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course  of  thoaght  is  constantly  checked  before  it  can  have  time 
to  acqaire  a  glow  add  break  into  eloauence.  Th^y  are,  in  fact, 
the  composition  of  one  who>  like  King  Charles,  wa^  tardy  of 
speech.  His  conceptions  ds  naturally  formed  themselves  into  the 
close  array  of  sententious  periods,  as  the  thoughts  of  Gauden 
spread  abroad  in  loose  declamation. 

We  do  think  it  scarcely  possible  that  Gauden  could  havfe 
tamed  himself  to  the  mournful  stateliness  of  the  Icdn ;  nor  do 
ive  know  why,  having  no  model  before  him,  he  should  have  beeh 
induced  to  attempt  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  had  good  taste 
enough  to  compose  a  single  chapter  of  {he  Meditations,  and  how- 
ever successfully  men  m^y  imitate  other  qualities,  they  cannot 
affect  a  taste  superior  to  their  own.  There  is,  to  our  feeling,  k 
certain  ftilsomeness  in  the  writings  of  the  prelate,  of  which  ft 
would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  without  quotations  of 
some  length :  he  is  often  guilty  of  pedantry  in  loading  his  sen- 
tences  with  Latin  words,  or  with  such  terms  as  *  grassant,'  '  ila- 
tuous,'  '  putid,*  '  tenuity and  his  illustrations  are  frequently 
vulgar  and  fantastical,  a  fault  of  which  we  remember  no  instance 
in  the  Portraiture.  Thus,  in  his  Hieraspistes,  he  says,  *  The 
skilful  hand  of  God  can  write  as  well  with  a  goose-quill  as  with 
a  swan*s  or  eagle's.*  In  the  same  work,  *  There  is  no  jewel 
which  swine  delight  more  to  wear  in  their  snouts  than  this  of 
liberty.'  And  in  his  AvotXva-is  he  appeals  to  those  *  people  who 
have  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  and  are  not,  like  a  tailor's 
goose,  very  heavy  and  hot,  but  blind  and  dark.' 

Men's  witings  are  usually  supposed  to  bear  an  affinitjr  to  thei^ 
characters,  and  if  we  apply  this  reflection  as  a  test,  th6  Ic6n 
tnust  be  awarded  to  Charles,  hot  Gauden.  Nothing  can  h6 
more  convincing  on  this  head  than  the  immediate  aiid  lasting 
conviction  of  so  many  persons  who  had  intimately  known  the 
king.  And  at  this  day  we  feel  that  such  a  clear  and  natural  pic- 
ture of  majesty  without  power,  courage  always  ineffectual,  anci 
wisdom  always  circumvented,  can  hardly  have  been  drawn  hut 
by  hiiri  who  carried  the  reality  in  his  own  person.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  on  the  bill  which  perpetuated  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment depicts  the  luckless  king  with  a  felicity  the  more  striking 
as  it  is  evidently  unsought. 

'  By  this  act  of  highest  confidence  I  hoped  for  ever  to  shut  out  and 
lock  the  door  upon  all  present  jealousies  and  ftrture  mistakes ;  I  confess 
1  did  not  therieby  intend  to  shut  myself  out  of  doors,  as  some  men  have 
now  requited  me.* — ch. 

The  dignified  resignation  of  Charles  under  misfortune  is  ex- 
pressed to  the  life  in  every  part  of  the  Medit^itions.  We  have 
described  the  fretfulness,  the  lamentation,  the  loquacious  impor- 
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tunity  of  Gauden  when  dUappointed-  in  hi^  prdferHnent.  In 
writing  to  Clarendon  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  feelings  on  th^k 
condition  at  Exeter,  *  It  will  lie/  he  says,  *  a  dishonour  to 
which  neither  of  our  tempers  can  comply  so  willingly  as  with 
death;  for  we  hope  w^  are  fit  for  death,  but  not  to  live  so  much 
below  ourselves.'  Could  this  man  elevate  his  thoughts  to  the 
meditation  '  Qn  the  Q^eep's  Departure  out  qf  {Inglai^d'f  Charles 
resented  injuries,  as  he  forgf^ve  them^  with  the  noblei^ess  of  a 
monarch  and  a  geptleman ;  and  in  this  spirit  the  author  of  |he 
JSleditations,  even  when  tresiting  of  ^h^t  signal  baseness,  the  puhc 
lication  of  the  papers  taken  at  Naseby,  restrains  himself  within 
the  bounds  of  dignified  and  candid  reproof,  as  if  he  were  unr 
willing  to  bring  his  mipd  into  near  contact  with  the  offence  by 
dwelling  on  it  in  terms  appropriate  to  its  vileness.  ^\k%  Gaudeu 
•could  rail  bitterly  when  no  point  of  policy  interfered.  His  Anti- 
Baal- Berith  and  Invective  against  the  Army  are  mere  manuals  of 
abuse.  It  m^y  b^  said  that,  when  hi^  own  pensions  and  inter^^ 
,were  not  touched^  and  his  business  was  to  personate  a  monarchy 
he  might  have  preserved  a  greater  dignity  and  composure  of 
manner.  But  we  cannot  believe  such  a  man  capable  of  feel- 
ing and  comprehending  the  character  to  be  supported  in  tb^ 
Icon :  he  wanted  the  sense  and  understanding  of  mor^l  fitnesf 
requisite  for  such  an  attempt.  To  i^how  this  by  an  example: 
^he  book  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Covenant,  in  which  an 
anxious  endeavour  is  m^de  tp  reconcile  the  loyalty  of  subjects 
with  the  observance  of  this  engagement.  Gauden  top  dis- 
cussed the  obligation  qf  the  Covenant,  in  a  tract  called  Avol- 
Xv(n$,  produced  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  containing  some 
views  of  the  subject  not  unlike  those  presented  in  the  king'^ 
book;  but  conceiving  these  insufficient,  he  subjoins  an  argu-: 
ment  which,  if  admitted,  would  indeed  loose  the  bands  of  every 
path  as  soon  as  they  became  irksome  to  the  swearer;  namely,  that 
^  as  no  man  could  lawfully  covenant  against  what  he  thinks^  to  be 
good'—'  so  no  ms^n  can  in  conscience  be  boupd  by  any  such 
covenant  (taken  in  a  gross  se^se  or  in  general  terms)  against 
that  which  may,  upon  second  thoughts  or  after  view,  and  better 
informatioif,  appear  to  be  good  and  useful  to  him;  he  is  here 
bound  not  to  keep  his  covenant  in  the  latitude  of  his  mistakes 
and  presumptions,  nor  to  act  according  to  his  prejudices  and 
jformer  supposals,  but  rather  to  retract  his  rashness  and  unad- 
visedness  in  taking  it  at  first,  ^d  to  act  according  to  the  present 
evidence  of  what  is  true,  just,  goad,  lawful,  and  useful.' — p*  18/} 
We  shall  close  our  survey  of  this  controversy  with  one  circum- 
stance, apparently  trifling,  but  curi9,us  and  not  unimportant  in  2^ 
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view  of  the  internal  evidenc^.  The  king^s  book  ends  with  par^ 
qf  a  Latin  verse, 

^  vota  dabunt,  qu^  bella  negdrunt.* 
The  well  known  p<>em  of  King  Charles  entitled  Majesty  in  Mi- 
sery, printed  by  Burnet  in  his  Mempirs  of  tbe  Dukes  of  Hamik 
ton,  and  obtained  frona  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  seryice  of 
his  late  naajesty,  and  *  ^voucheth  it,'  Burnet  says, '  to  be  a  truR 
copy/  has  the  same  words  at  its  conclusion,  joining  tl^^mselves 
naturally,  though  not  of  necessity,  with  th^  se^ise  of  the  final 
stanza.  It  is  remarkable  too,  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  not 
noticed,  that  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  antithesis,  in  English, 
occurs  in  the  Ic6n.  '  What  we  could  not  get  by  our  treaties, 
we  may  gain  by  our  prayers:' — c.  xviii.  and  also  in  a  speech  of 
Charles  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  'When  vvar  ^annpt  prevail 
upon  me,  piety  hath  done.' — Somers  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  480. 

We  have  expatiated  very  largely  on  this  complicated  question, 
and  havcj,  we  own,  been  anxious  to  establish  that  which,  after 
weighing  every  difficulty,  appears  to  us  the  truth.  Mr.  Toland, 
in  his  tract  called  *  Amy ntor,'  expresses  the  belief  that,  as  *  a  pres- 
byter of  Asia,'  when  *  accused  of  having  forged  a  book  contain- 
ing the  travels  of  Paul  and  Thecia,  confessed  the  fact,  and  al- 
leged that  he  did  it  for  the  love  pf  Paul;'  so  '  Dr.  Gauden  wrote 
Ic6n  Basilik^  for  the  church's  sake,  the  king's,  and  his  own.' 
He  who  worthily  loves  the  church  or  the  king,  will  believe  that 
they  abhor  such  service  and  disown  such  defenders.  It  is  a  la- 
bour well  bestowed  to  maintain,  in  any  instance  where  it  can  be 
maintained  justly,  that  their  cause  has  not  been  dishonoured  by 
the  alliance  of  fraud.  If  there  was  ho  way  to  rescue  Charles 
from  the  scaffold  but  the  forgery  pf  Dr.  Gauden,  it  was  better 
the  monarch  should  die  than  that  the  spurious  volume  should  go 
forth  with  his  and  Lord  Hertford's  approbation;  better  the 
church  should  be  deprived  of  its  earthly  stay,  than  that  Morley, 
Duppa,  and  Sheldon  should  connive  at  the  imposture.  Our 
belief  is  that  neither  King  Charles  nor  his  illustrious  and  holy 
advisers  would  have  entertained  any  other  opinion.  A  high- 
spirited  prince,  and  the  men  worthy  to  be  his  friends,  will  look 
on  degradation  as  the  last  of  evils;  and  good  churchmen  will 
hold,  as  the  truest  wisdom,  that  noble  maxim  of  the  histbiian^ 
Intut^  quse  indecora/ 
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Abtj  XI. — 1 .  First  and  Second  R^orts  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Mitigation  and  Uradual  Abolition  of  Slavery 
-  throughout  ike  British  Dominions.    London.    1824,  1825. 

2.  Considerations  on  Negro  Slavery,        S^c.    By  Alexander 
McDonnell,  Esq.  &c.  &c.    London.    1824.    pp.  338. 

3.  ^  Considerations  on  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  Sfc.  S^c,  By 
J;  F.  Barbam,  Esq.   Third  Edition.  London.  1824.  pp.  85. 

nPHE  public  mind  is  seldom  more  apt  to  become  exhausted 
and  perplexed,  than  by  the  continuance  of  a  keen  and  pro- 
tracted controversy  about  the  system  of  policy  which,  on  any 
subject  comprehending  many  particulars,  and  involving  various 
interests,  it  would  be  proper  for  the  government  to  adopt.  The 
opinions  and  views  of  the  (Contending  parties  so  frequently  un- 
dergo change  and  modification ;  the  statements  severally  advanced 
by  them  become  so  numerous  and  contradictory ;  and  the  pri- 
mary object  is  so  often  sacrificed  to  the  gratification  Of  private 
interest  of  feelings,  that  the  anxiety  at  first  felt  by  the  community 
at  last  giveis  way  to  a  state  of  indifference,  doubt,  or  dissatisfac^ 
tion  with  every  topic  connected  with  the  subject.  There  are  no 
means  by  which  this  result  can  be  so  effectually  counteracted,  as 
%  endeavouring  occasionally  to  put  all  subordinate  details  out  of 
consideration,  and  to  rest  only  upon  the  principal  stages  in  the 
course  of  the  contest,  and  the  great  landmarks  by  which  its  pro- 
gress has  been  directed.  A  survey  of  this  kind,  at  once  exact  and 
comprehensive,  cannot  be  taken  too  often,  nor  its  advantages  rated 
too  highly.  It  arrests  tlie  attention  of  the  idle,  revives  that  of  the 
indolent,  and  assists  even  the  most  intelligent  in  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  wisdom  of  that  which  has  been  already  done,  or 
vvhich  it  may  hereafter  be  intended  to  do. 

No  occasion  can  be  named  where  such  a  review  appears  to 
be  more  requisite,  than  this  period  of  the  vehement  discussion 
\|rhich  lias  so  long  been  carried  on  respecting  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  our 
West  Indian  islands.  So  many  public  documents  relative  to  tliese 
topics  have  at  various  times  been  laid  before  parliament ;  so 
niiany  treatises  published  ;  and  the  laws,  manners  and  usages  of 
6\ir  numerous  cblohies  differ  so  materially  on  many  of  the  points 
which  come  into  question,  that  the  reader  gets  at  last  bewildered 
in  a  labyrinth  of  conflicting  particulars,  to  extricate  him  from 
which,  some  clue,  in  the  shape  of  analysis  or  recapitulation,  be- 
comes indispensably  necessary^  Great  changes  have  also  taken 
place  in  opinions  generally  entertained  on  this  vast  subject ;  and 
many  topics  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  debated  wdth  ex- 
treme keenness,  00  which  no  difference  of  sentiment  can  now  be 
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said  to  exist.  Among  this  number  may  be  ranked  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  the  slave-trade  itself.  So  far  as  this  empire  is  con-: 
cemed,  the  unjustifiableness  of  that  trade  is  now  universally 
admitted^  though  the  circumstances  relating  to  its  commencement, 
which  are  very  singular  and  instructivei  have  been  too  generally 
kept  out  of  sight  or  forgotten.  For  collateral  purposes,  the  disr 
putants  upon  the  present  occasion  would  do  well  to  advert,,  witli 
some  attention,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Portugueze  in  the  fifteenth, 
and  of  the  Spanish  court  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  benevolent  but  ill-judging  and  unscrupulous  Las 
Casas.  We  have  so  recently  taken  a  review  of  these  proceed- 
ings,* that  we  must  not  again  detail  them  to  our  readers;  but  the 
transactions  in  which  our  own  ancestors  engaged  with  character- 
istic ardour  and  enterprizCj  are  scarcely  less  instructive,,  and  for 
us,  perhaps,  more  appropriate  subjects  of  reflection.  Though 
the  English  had  no  share  in  the  first  establishment  of  this  dis* 
graceful  trade,  they  soon  came  to  be  numbered  among  the  chief 
instruments  of  its  continuance  and  extension.  Both  individually 
and  as  a  nation,  the  most  complete  persuasion  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  that  it  was  perfectly  lawful,  without  any  provocation 
given  or  alleged,  to  seize  and  carry  away  the  inhabitants  of  any 
part  of  the  African  coast  by  treachery  or  force  of  arms.  Whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  narratives  of  the  three  voyage^f 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,t  will  see  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  mental  delusion  under  which  Britisl^ 
sailors  engaged  in  these  abominations.  They  will  see  them  a^ 
Christians,  praising  the  name  of  God  who  worked  all  things  for: 
the  best,  who  wouM  not  suffer  them  to  be  surprized,  and  by  whom 
they  escaped  without  danger ;  classing  themselves  among  the  elect 
of  the  Almighty  God  whom  he  never  suffereth  to  perish :  and  thanks 
tng  God  for  t/ieir  return  in  safety  ;  his  name  therefore  he  praised 
for  evertnore :  at  the  very  moment  that  the  whole  series  of  trans^ 
actions  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  by  inordinate  cupidity, 
had  been  stamped  by  the  basest  treachery  and  most  atrocious 
cruelty.  They  acted,  however,  only  in  accordance  with  the  national 
feeling :  while  every  state  in  Europe  was  anxious  to  provide  slaves 
itself  for  its  own  colonies,  England  was  not  content,  unless  she 
also  furnished  a  supply  of  them  to  others*  For  this  purpose  she 
went  so  far  as  to  secure  a  sort  of  monopoly  by  treaty,  and  the 
prosperity  of  some  of  our  greatest  commercial  towns  was  long 
supposed  to  depend  materially  upon  the  continuance  ^d  exten-. 
sion  of  this  peculiar  traffic.  Thousands  of  Africans  were  year 
after  year  torn  from  their  country  and  plunged  into  the  lowest 
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abyss  of  agony  and  desolation ;  yet  the  darkness  was  so  deep  and 
jprevailing,  that  though  remonstrance^  were  now  and  then  offered, 
two  centuries  rolled  away  without  having  excited  any  just  or  ge- 
neral sense  of  the  iniquity  of  the  trade.  At  last,  the  dawning  of 
a  brighter  day  appeared,  and  as  th6  light  produced  by  discussioii 
and  reflection  increased,  the  vdice  bf  reason  and  humanity  wa^ 
gradually  heard  with  greater  distinctness.  Thefe  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  decided  change  which,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century>  todk  place  on  this  subject  in  the  sentiments 
of  mankind,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  zeal  and  uncon<]^uer- 
able  perseverance  of  those  benevdlent  men  by  whom  the  abohtiott 
of  the  slave-trade  throughout  the  British  empire  and  its  depen- 
dencies was  at  last  accomplished.  That  conviction,  which  by 
their  means  was  first  produced  here,  has  now  be^n  so  ^dely  dif- 
fused, that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  civilized  world  can  at  this  time 
be  pointed  out  in  whicK  the  slave-trade  is  conscientiously  and 
openly  defended. 

These  facts  are  not  here  adverted  to  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
raging intemperance,  or  creating  irritation.  So  far  as  they  apply 
to  the  points  still  in  controversy,  they  appear  to  us  to  have  a  to- 
tally opposite  tendency.  As  it  was  so  long  before  the  injustice  of 
the  slave-trade  itself  was  fully  felt  and  acknowledged,  how  much 
longer  may  it  be  expected  to  be,  before  uniformity  of  opinion  shall 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  b^st  means  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  are  now  slaves  ?  The  first  is  a  question  about 
which  it  should  have  seemed  that  there  could  be  little  doubt ;  the 
second  is  one  which  no  inquirer  ever  examined  sufficiently  and 
impartially,  without  encountering  difficulties  both  numerous  and 
extremely  distressing.  No  reasonable  mind  can  hesitate  as  to  th^ 
propriety  of  discontinuing  a  course  of  conduct  of  which  the  Cri- 
minality is  established ;  but  when  an  act  which  is  allowed  to  be 
Criminal  has  once  been  done,  and  cannot  be  undone,  the  means 
by  which  its  evil  consequences  may  most  effectually  be  stopped  of 
averted,  may  long  suspend  or  divide  the  decisions  of  the  wisest 
understandings.  However  anxious,  therefore,  we  may  be  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  our  West  Indian  slaves,  we  must  pro- 
ceed towards  it  gradually,  patiently,  and  temperately ;  we  must 
Consider  ourselves  solving  a  difficult  problem,  in  which  correct 
statement  and  temperate  reasoning  may  advance  us.  much,  but  in 
which  intemperance,  exaggeration  or  haste,  can  only  delay  our 
success,  or  defeat  our  endeavours.  Neither  should  any  atrocity 
heretofore,  br  even  now,  practised  in  the  slave-trade  be  made 
use  of  to  influence  the  public  judgment  respecting  any  measure 
in  contemplation  relating  to  the  condition  or  management  of 
the  slaves.    These  subjects  are  not  naturally  connected,  and  at 
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jH-esent  the  distinction  between  them  cannot  be  too  scrupulously 
preserved.  So  far  as  this  country  id  concerned,  the  slave-trade  has 
long  been  at  an  end,  without  the  most  distant  prospect  of  its  future 
revival.  It  is  extremely  desirable,  therefore,  diat  whatever  discus- 
sions may  arise  respecting  the  entire  extinction  or  mitigation  of 
the  state  of  slaverj%  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  slave-trade  never  had  existed.  Invidious  statements  of  cruelty 
now  reprobated  atid  disused,  and  all  appeals  to  the  passions  atid 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoidfed^  They 
mislead  those  who  make,  nearly  as  much  as  those  who  hear  them, 
and  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  unsettle  and  obscure  the  judg- 
ment, on  an  occasion  where  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  thd 
matters  to  be  considered  demand  its  steadiest  and  most  unclouded 
operation. 

The  neglect  of  this  precaution  seems  to  us  to  have  betrayed 
some  of  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  mitigation  as  well  as  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  into  some  fundamental  errors.  Hurried 
away  at  the  outset  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  own  benevolent  and 
sanguine  expectations,  they  have  never  since  permitted  themselves 
to  become  sufficiently  collected*  The  impressions  they  at  first 
received  have  since  been  strengthen^  by  mutual  praise  and  incite- 
ment, and  perhaps  also  not  a  little  by  the  obstinacy  and  prejudice 
which,  even  in  the  best  of  causes,  the  spirit  of  party  too  often  im- 
perceptibly engenders.  The  result  has  been  that  they  have  never 
viewed  the  subject  in  a  dispassionate  and  comprehensive  manner, 
and  have  invariably  overlooked  or  underrated  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  measures  which  they  wish  to  accomplish.  In  none  of 
their  publications,  reported  speeches  or  proceedings,  which  have 
fallen  into  our  hands,  have  these  difficulties  been  fully  detailed ; 
and  scarcely  a  sentence  has  ever  been  uttered  by  one  man  of  emi- 
nence amongst  them,  in  which  their  existence  is  clearly  implied  or 
acknowledged.  This  line  of  conduct  has  been  both  inappropriate 
and  injudicious.  It  is  inappropriate,  because  in  every  good  work 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  utmost*  can- 
dour and  good  faith  are  scrupulously  exacted  in  every  step  of  its 
progress,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination.  It  is  inju- 
dicious, because  if  difficulties  really  exist,  they  will  certainly  dis- 
close themselves  sooner  or  later,  and  probably  produce  greater 
embarrassment  than  if  they  had  been  fairly  displayed  and  encoun- 
tered at  the  proper  season.  This  very  result  lias  happened  on  the 
present  occasion ;  and  the  Abolitionists,  on  being  pressed  by  these^ 
difficulties,  have  fallen  into  a  second  mistake,  scarcely  of  less  mo- 
ment or  less  to  be  lamented  than  their  first.  They  have  to  the 
present  day  shown  an  evident  unwillingness  to  assign  to  them  that 
weight  to  which  they  are  unquestionably  entitled ;  have  displayed  » 
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towards  tfaose^  by  whom  they  have  been  -  advanced,  a  degree  of 
impatience  and  suspicion  inconsistent  with  that  spirit  of  fairness 
required  by  the  principles  upon  which  they  profess  to  act ;  and 
have  too  often  treated  the  obstacles  themselves  as  if  they  existed 
only  in  the  imaginations  of  those  by  whom  they  were  urged,  or  as 
if  they  were  either  created  or  continued  merely  by  the  stupidity  or 

ferverseness  of  the  colonial  proprietors  and  colonial  assemblieSf 
n  the  same  spirit,  and  from  tlie  same  causes^  they  have  been  in- 
duced to  disbelieve  facts  and  statements  which  have  afterwards 
proved  to  be  true — to  impute  motives  and  advance  charges  which 
they  have  neither  substantiated  nor  retracted ;  and  generally  to 
adopt  a  tone  and  language  tending  to  aggravate  instead  of  allevi- 
ating the  initation  existing  between  them  and  their  opponents. 
This  judgment  we  have  been  slow  to  form,  and  are  reluctant  to 
express,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  persons,  for  whom  indivi- 
dually we  entertain  a  hi^h  respect  5  but  we  think  it  impossible  for 
an  impartial  reader  to  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  proceedings  and 
most  popular  publications  of  the  abolitionists,  and  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  their  views,  without  feeling  them  to  be  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  acrimony  which  but  ill  assorts  with  the  purity  of  their 
objects,  and  the  mild  and  forgiving  character  of  that  religion  by 
which  both  they  and  those  from  whom  they  differ,  ought  equally 
to  be  directed.  In  proof  of  part  of  what  we  have  now  said,  we 
need  only  allude  to  the  criminations,  bold  and  fierce,  which  were 
advanced  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  for  the  registration 
of  slaves.  The  abolitionists  alleged  that  the  statute  must^  infalli- 
bly prove  abortive ;  that  the  colonists  knew  this  to  be  the  case ; 
and  that  they  could  and  would  introduce  fresh  slaves,  in  defiance 
of  its  prohibitions  and  provisions.  The  colonists  denied  the  accu- 
sation. It  vvas  renewed  by  the  abolitionists  as  long  as  it  would 
bear  renewal;  and  the  murmur  of  it  finally  died  upon  their  lips 
without  being  accompanied  with  the  least  expression  of  regret  at 
its  promulgation.  A  reference  to  the  proceedings  at  the  two  gene- 
ral annual  meetings  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society  will  bear  us  out  in 
the  remainder.  At  the  first  of  these  meetings,  which  took  place 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1824,  Mr.T.  B.  Macaulay,  who  appears  to 
have  acted  a  ver}  prominent  part  in  that  day's  exhibition,  after 
taking  rather  more  pains  tJian  were  necessary  to  prove  that  slavery 
is  not  a  blessing,  thus  proceeds : 

^The  British  subjects  of  the  new  world  have  outdone,  immeasun^ly 
outdone  all  the  military  despots,  all  the  frantic  jacobins  of  the  old.  Their 
tender  mercies  are  more  cruel  than  the  vengeance  of  Dundee  j  their  little 
fingers  are  thicker  than  the  loins  of  Alva ;  Robespierre  chastised  with 
whips,  but  they  chastise  with  scorpions.  But  we  are  told  this  was  not 
wanton  cruelty ;  it  was  indispensably  necessaiy  for  the  safety  of  the 
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cdoiHes !  Grant  it  5  and  what  then  ?  Must  not  every  particle  of  bhiine 
which  is  taken  away  from  the  agents  be  laid  on  the  system }  What 
•must  be  the  state  of  things  which  makes  that  wholesome  severity,  which 
^sewhere  would  be  diabolical  atrocity  ?  What  ere  we  to  think  of  the 
condition  of  a  people^  when  inflictions  so  tremendous  are  necessary  to 
idake  endurance  appear  to  them  a  less  evil  than  rebellion  ?  Woe  to 
that  society  which  has  no  cement  but  blood  !  Woe  to  that  government 
which,  in  the  hour  of  success,  must  not  dare  to  be  merciful!  I  need 
no  other  testimony  against  the  colbnists  than  that  with  which  they 
themselves  i;urnisb  u6,  and  that  which  daily  and  hourly  forces  itself  on 
our  notice.  When  1  see  institutions  which  tremble  at  every  breath — 
institutions  which  depend  for  support  on  restless  suspicion — on  raving 
calumny^ — on  outrageous  persecution—on  military  force — on  infamous 
testimony — on  perverted  law — I  have  no  further  need  of  witnesses  or  of 
arguments,  to  convince  me  that  they  niust  be  as  flagitious  and'  unjust  as 
are  the  means  by  which  they  are  upheld.  We  hear,  indeed,  that  this 
system,  in  theory  confessedly  odious,  is  in  practice  lenient  and  Hbenrf, 
and  abundance  of  local  testimony  is  adduced  to  this  eSect.  Local  tes^^ 
timony  is  indeed  invaluable  when  it  can  be  obtained  unadulterated  by 
local  interest  and  local  prejudice ;  but  that  it  is  adulterated  I  must 
always  believe,  when  I  see  that  it  contradicts  great  geperal  principles^ 
Is  it  possible  that  the  power  with  which  the  slave-codes  invest  tli^ 
master  can  be  exercised  without  being  perpetually  abused  }  Tfso,  then  is 
there  no  truth  in  experience;  then  is  there  no  consistency  in  human  nature; 
then  is  history  a  fable,  and  political  science  a  Juggle,  and  the  wisdom  (four 
ancestors  madness,  and  the  British  constitution  a  name/  Let  us  break  up  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  for ^rewood,  and  cut  Magna  Charta  into 
huttledores!  These  assertions,  then,  of  our  opponents  are  not,  they  cannot 
be  tnie  j  and  fortunately  it  is  not  merely  by  reasoning  on  general  princi*- 
ples  that  we  are  enabled  to  refute  them.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  our 
adversaries  themselves  we  can  fully  show  that  West.  India  slavery  is  an 
evil — a  great  and  fearful  evil — an  evil  without  ai^y  a£iipj|y  tg,  good  prinr 
ciples,  or  any  tendency  to  good  effects— an  evjil^s^  p^oifopf^^ihi^iy^r 
parts  to  almost  every  antidote  a  nature  as  daaa^  fus  i^/pwp !  ^  Wbqp 
this  country  has  been  endangered  either  by;  <^||^s|ve  power  or  by- 
popular  delusion,  truth  has  still  possessed  one' irresistible  or^an— justice 
one  inviolable  tribunal ;  that  organ  has  be^'  iiiii  J^^tij^^ 
tribunal,  an  English  jury.  But  in  these  wrfefcfieH  i8T»ndS7''#(?'%e'^k 
press  more  hostile  to  truth  than  any  censor ;  and  juries  more  insensible 
to  justice  than  any  Star-chamber.  In  these  islands  alone  is  exemplified 
.ibe  full  meaning  of  the  hiost  tremendous  of  the  curses  denounced  against 
the  fitpost^ite  Hebrews,  I  will  curse  ybiir  blessings  1"  I  have  said  that 
this  may  be  proved  from  the  confessions  of  our  an^gpni^ts.  Xl^ere  ^r^ 
few  persons  present,  1  presume,  who  have  not  bestowed  some  attentioipi 
on  the'case  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith.  We  remember — and  God  Almighty 
forbid  that  ever  we  should  forget ! — how,  on  that  occasion,  hatred — 
deep,  cunning,  rancorous  hatred — regulated  exery  proceeding,  was  sub- 
stituted for  every  law,  intruded  itself  upon  the  scat  of  judgment,  allowed 
its  victim  no  sanctuary  in  the  house  of  mourning,  no  reliige  in  the  very 
v«L,  XXXII.  NO.  Lxiv.  K  K  gravc ! 
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grave !  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  that  court-iuartial  hav^  hkbe9rtQ 
escaped  the  stigma  of  a  parliamentary  censure :  it  is  true  that  those  who 
bad  not  the  hardihood  to  acquit^  had  not  the  virtue  to  condemn  them. 
But  not  the  less  true  is  it  that  the  puUic  has  examined  the  case — \m 
pronounced  its  damnatory  verdict — has  passed  its  sentence,  and  wiU 
assuredly  execute  it  $  and  history  will  doubtless  rank  the  proceedings  of 
that  court  with  those  of  the  murderous  judges  of  Latinier  and  Sydney/—- 
Report  oj  the  Proceedings  ^  the  Society  for  the  Mitigatwm  aid  AboUtion 
^Slavery,  on  25th  of  June,  18124,  p.  73. 

We  studiously  abstain  from  all  personal  allusion  to  iite  audior 
of  this  creditable  declamation,  but  as  a  speech  delivered  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  and  deliberately  printed  in  the  report  of  a  public 
society,  it  is  too  remarkable  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  it  consists  of  a  studied  invective  against  tiie  past 
and  present  conduct  of  all  persons  connected  with  our  West  In- 
dian colonies ;  and  in  the  cpnclusion  of  the  passage  just  quoted  it 
contains  one  of  the  most  unprovoked  attacks  upon  private  charac^ 
ter  we  have  ever  witnessed,  aiid  of  which  we  hope  the  speaker 
himself  has  long  ago  felt  the  injustice.  A  more  trying  situation 
than  that  of  the  members  of  the  court-martial  which  sat  on  Mr. 
Smith  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  There  probably  was  not  a  single 
man  among  them  who  did  not  take  his  seat  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance ;  not  one  of  them  had  any  censurable  niotive  to  pervert  his 
judgment ;  and  several  of  the  points  which  came  under  discussion 
were  far  more  perplexing  than  those  whicH  the  individuals  forming 
such  a  tribunal  are  usually  called  upon  to  determine.  Whether 
their  conduct  was  in  any  instance  erroneous  or  not,  is  a  matter 
upon  which  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak  widi  absolute  confi^ 
dence,  and  which  will  probably  long  give  rise  to  much  difference 
of  opinion.  But  if  they  should  be  admitted  to  have  been  mistaken 
in  some  points,  the  critical  circumstances  under  which  they  wer6 
^placed  entitle  them  at  least  to  a  candid,  if  not  an  indulgent,  con- 
struction. Instead  of  this,  to  stigmatize  the  whole  of  them,  absent 
and  unheard,  as  having  violated  their  oath  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  be  innocent, 
shows  only  to  what  excesses  of  intemperance  and  injustice  those 
who  abet  a  good  cause  with  a  zeal  divested  of  knowledge,  may 
sometimes  be  transported.  ^  The  Lord,'  exclaimed  Sir  John 
Havvkins  on  returning  with  hia  unhallowed  cargo  from  the  sliores 
of  Africa,  '  will  not  suffer  his  elect  to  perish and  '  the  good 
cause  shiaU  not  therefore  want  fresh  champions,  nor,  if  it  must  be 
so,  fresh  mai*tyrs,*  says  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  at  the  very  moment 
when,  without  being  exposed  to  the  least  risk  of  being  offered  up 
himself,  he  was  actively  employed  in  sacrificing  others.  Had  Aese 
or  similar  sentiments  been  entertained  by  him  alode,  there  would 
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have  been  no  necessity  for  bringing  them  prominently  forward  4 
They  would,  in  that  case,  have  had  little  practical  effect  on  others^ 
and  probably  soon  have  been  corrected  in  himself  by  the  influ« 
ence  of  experience  and  reflection.  But  at  the  second  gaieral 
meeting  of  the  Society,  which  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  Aprils 
in  the  present  year,  Mr.  Brougham,  who  then  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  speaker,  addressed  the  audience  in  a  difflerent  style 
of  oratory,  but  in  the  same  inconsiderate  and  provoking  spirit. 

'  Mr.  Brougham,  in  rising  to  propose  a  resolution,  said,  it  gives  me 
great  satisfaction  to  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  my  brethren  of 
this  Society  upon  the  present  occasion,  because  I  was  formerly  unable 
to  meet  them  as  I  intended,  and  because  I  have  the  gratification  in 
meeting  them,  now,  of  congratulating  them  upon  the  prosperous  aspect  of 
that  question  in  which  we  are  all  so  deeply  interested.  For  although  it  is 
true,  as  an  hon.  gentleman  has  observed,  that  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
has  been  done  on  either  side  the  Atlantic  to  retrieve  the  solemn  pledges 
which  we  received  last  year,  although  the  Only  occurrence  which  could 
excite  our  attention  has  been  the  lamented  .  retirement  of  thatdistin^ 
guished  incHvidual  whose  name  will  be  mentioned  with  veneration  as 
k>ng  as  charity,  justice,  piety,  and  humanity  are  counted  virtues  in  tsxm 
(applause),  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  confident  of  ultimate  and  not  long  de« 
ferred  success,  from  one  single  statement — namely,  that  nothing  has  beem 
done,  (Applause.)  We  were  uAd,  not  only  far,  the  second,  hut  for  the 
hundredth  time,  when  we  last  pressed  forward  IQ  ky  th$  axe  toi(h&  JQ0l^ 
of  that  poisonous  tree,  under  whose  shade  our  feP^-jnen  bav^^  kaM 
withered  and  perished,  that  ours  was  not  the  task  to  Uteddle  with  tM 
trunk — that  ours  was  not  the  task  to  even  prune  the  l}f ^|c|^^^~-that  the 
evil  must  be  gradually  coped  with  in  the  West  Indies^  ^'^^^Sl^^^ll^''^^ 
withholding  nourishment  to  its  culture,  for  ceasing  to  mSsrwfS^ 
for  pruning  its  luxuriances,  could  only  be  judged  of  by  those  on  th^  spot 
who  knew  the  soil  and  the  climate  in  which  it  was  cultivated.  (Applause. 
We  were  told  that  by  various  means^  slow,  gradual^  and  almost  impercep- 
tible to  the  naked  eye,  our  object  would  be  accomplished,  without  that 
interference  which  could  only  mean  warfare  and  destruction  5  we  wero 
told,  in  short,  to  let  them  alone,  and  they  would  do  the  thii^  effectually 
for  us.  I^ow,  we  did  not  believe  them^  and  we  told  them  so,  {Laught€f  an^ 
loud  applause.)  And  what  did  they  say  to  that?  Why,  that  we  were 
only  vituperative,  uncharitable,  and  inhuman  to  the  West  India  plantei^ 
that  we  were  al^^ays  as  much  the  blind,  prejudiced  enemies  of  the 
whites,  as  we  were  the  perverse,  blind,  and  prejudiced  advocates  of  the 
blacks  5  and  that,  if  we  only  waited  a  very  little  time,  a  month,  pr  at 
most  two,  we  should  see  the  whole  of  out  Wishes  speedily  and  stSfely 
effected  by  the  West  India  legislators.  What  has  been  the  re^t  ? 
Unbelieving,  we  did  wait,  and  what  have  they  done  ?  Why,  I  siff 
again,  absolutely  nothing.  And  here  I  beg  it  to  be  home  in  mind,  that 
I  mean  to  follow  them  up  by  something  of  a  parliamentary  notice  on 
this  occasion,  and  compel  them  either  to  abide  by  their  own  contract,  or 
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take  the  consequences  which  must  surely  and  inevitably  follow  any 
kHU^tr  il^p^t.  They  have  now  had  not  one  or  two^  but  twelve  nionthS) 
Mlltftlbiiif^  thtii revolution  of  the  sun  [earth?]  they  have  done  nothing: 
(ijear,  hear.)  I  almost  retract  my  assertion,  when  I  say  they  have  done 
nothing,  for  they  have  done  much  for  us,  nothing  for  themselves.  (Great 
applause.)  We  have  redeemed  our  pledges--they  have  forfeited  theirs. 
(Applause.)  /  feel  deeply  impressed  with  gratitude  tb  the  West  India 
planters^  God  knows,  more  than  I  ever  expected  to  feel — {a  lavgh) — for 
their  ailvancenictit  of  this  cause,  by  fulfilling  all  I  have  ever  ventured  to 
predict  of  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  know  it  is  true,  many  West  India 
proprietors,  towards  whom,  as  far  as  I  can  to  absent  ownei*s,  living  near 
3,000  miles  from  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  compassion,  and,  by  ne- 
cessity, leaving  over  them  delegates,  invested  with  a  power  so  absolute, 
that  it  might  be  almost  called  impiety  to  God  to  grant  it  over  fellow* 
creatures  ;  towards  those  proprietors,  for  their  directions  of  lenity,  and 
charity,  and  humanity,  as  far  as  it  goes,  1  do  owe  gratitude.  As  far  as 
it  can  be  given  to  non-resident  owners,  who  cannot  conceive  that  any 
thing  else  is  wanting  than  that  which  they  have  commanded  to  be  sup- 
plied, I  have  felt  gratitude.  To  one  or  two  resident  ptvprietors,  too,  I 
might  express  ray  obligation  for  their  desire  to  meliorate  the  conditioa 
of  their  unhappy  slaves — ^for  their  endeavour  to  do  that  which,  as  long 
89  slavery  exists,  can  be  very  little;  because  under  its  sjrstem  the  very 
best  intentions  of  any  resident  proprietor  must  be  cinished  ;  but  /  never 
expected  to  live  to  feel  such  a  weight  of  obligation  to  the  whole  West  India 
legislature^  towards  whom  I  now  beg  leave  to  express  my  most  unbounded 
gratitude.  {Loud  laughter  and  applause.)' — British  Press  of  the  2d  of 
Mayt  1825.— Second  Report  of  the  Society  for  Mitigation,  <5rc.  p.  57. 

Twp  speeches  more  calculated  to  insult  and  exasperate  every 
individual  interested  in  our  West  India  colonies  cannot  well  be 
conceived ;  and  it  would  have  given  us  much  satisfaction  to  dis- 
cover that,  whatever  merit  they  possessed,  in  point  of  taste  and 
argument,  diction  or  delivery,  the  substance  of  them  had  not  met 
with  the  approbation  of  jany  considerable  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  at  the  meetings  of  wfadch  they  were  uttered.  As 
dioee  who  are  the  most  efficient  among  them  have  already  reached 
the  maturity  of  years  and  experience,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  however  they  might  be  gratified  with  the  general 
tenour  or  tendency  of  the  addresses  alluded  to,  theywould,  on 
that  very  account,  have  been  more  solicitous  to  guard  themselves 
and^their  friends  from  being  supposed  to  concur  in  the  passages 
or  vie>ys  contained  in  them,  whiph  are  open  to  so  much  anmiadvern 
tipQ«  Inatead  of  this,  they  appear  to  have  received  both  through^ 
out  with  the  vvai  mest  approbation.  The  report  of  tlie  proceedings 
of  the  first  annual  meeting  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  '  sat 
down  amidst  loud  cheering  which  lasted  several  minutes.'  With 
the  exception  of  the  noble  lord  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  not 
a  single  speaker  intimated  the  ^slightest  dissent  from  any  one  of 
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Uspositiona;  and  Mr,  Wilbefforce,  in  a  speech  be  fouiuiin  the 
Report,  but  which  toe  have  too  much  real  respect  for  him  to 
record,  and  the  astonishing  excesses  of  which  must  in  fairness  be 
attributed  to  the  excitement  of  strong  feelings,  overpowering  a 
debilitated  frame,  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  a  proof  of  the 
interposition  of  heavenin  favour  of  the  cause,  when  it  promded  such 
an  advocate  for  its  support*  The  framers  of  the  last  report  of  the 
Society  have  thought  proper,  we  know  not  why,  to  omit  any. 
notice  of  the  applause,  and  laughter,  and  loud  laughter,  which 
attended  Mr.  Brougham's  address;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  account  which  we  have  cited  from 
a  newspaper;  and  it  should  seem  from  it,  that  the  members 
considered  him  at  least  as  suitable  and  efficient  an  agent  for  tlie 
purposes  of  the  Society,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  pronounced  Mr. 
T«  B.  Macaulay  to  be.  Though  speeches  such  as  these  may  ^ittract 
a  crowd,  or  even  multiply  subscriptions,  the  practical  effect  of 
th^  must  be  to  retard  the  success  of  the  cause,  which  they  pro- 
fess to  advance.  Neither  the  colonists  nor  the  public  have  any 
other  means  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  objects  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Abolitionists,  diana  consideration  of  the  language  which, 
thisy  use,  and  the  proceedings  which  they  sanction;  and  we  appre- 
hend that  neither  the  disposition  which  has  been  manifested  by 
the  speakers  at  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  Society,  nor  the  mea- 
sures which  it  has  hitherto  adopted,  are  well  fitted  to  abate  the 
resistance  of  their  opponents*  or  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public.  And  if  we  pass  from  the  warmth  of  their  popular  debates, 
to  the  deliberate  writings  of  individuals,  we  shall,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, find  them  characterized  by  the  same  faults.  The  very  last 
volume  which  has  been  published  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Stephen, 
seems  to  us,  and  we  say  it  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  many 
virtues,  to  be  drawn  up  throughout  in  a  manner  too  virulent,  and 
accusatory«  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  strict  reasoning,  or 
plain  and  dispassionate  statement,  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  which 
the  eye  does  not  meet  with  one  of  those  galling  epithets  or  insi- 
nuations, which  invariably  excite  a  more  unquenchable  spirit  of 
opposition  than  any  other  species  of  attack. 

In  defence  of  this  warmth  and  impracticability,  it  has  been 
urged,  that  the  colonists  and  colonial  assemblies  formerly  used 
all  itheir  e£Gorts  to  resist  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
that  they  are  still  equally  hostile  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  any 
i^obstantial  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves;  that  what- 
ever has  been  gained  hitherto  has  been  gained  solely  by  inflexibility 
and  perseverance ;  and  that  nothing  will  be  gained  hereafter  but 
by  abstaining  from  all  concession  to  the  slave-owners,  and  by 
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l^esdhig  every  dennmd  on  behalf  of  the  slaved  as  far  and  as  ex« 
{Seditiously  as  possible.  This  train  of  reasoning  is  undoubtedly 
deserving  of  Consideration.  The  exertions  made  by  many  indivt<- 
duals  among  the  abolitionists  entitle  them  to  our  gratitude  and 
admiration  v^hile  living,  and  will  cause  them,  virhen  dead,  to-  be 
classed  high  among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  We  have 
no  difficulty  iii  saying  that  to  them,  both  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
itself  by  tfiis  country,  and  die  sympathy  vrhich  has  been' excited  ia 
the  public  mind  for  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Imlies, 
have,  in  our  judgment,  been  msunly  owing.  But  we  are  also  satis- 
fled  that  the  first  of  these  great  purposes  could  have  been  better 
accomplished  with  much  less  asperity  towards  their  opponents,  and. 
ihat,  in  order  to  bring  the  latter  safely  to  its  propter  consummation,, 
it  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  asperity  should  be  entirely  discon- 
tinued. If  the  colonists  have  erred  in  the  manner  or  degree  of  opr 
position  'which  they  have  offered  to  the  abolitionists,  €hat  cannot 
justify  the  latter  in  showing  any  uidcindness  or  implacabtbty  to- 
wards them  in  return.  Retaliation  or  recrimination  ill  become  per- 
sons engaged  in  such  an  enterprize  as  theirs,  and  they  can  scarcely 
be  aware  how  prejudicial  they  are  to  its  success.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  tifties  too  call  for  the  a^ption  of  a  directly  opposite 
system.  Much  prejudice  has  widiin  diese  few  years  been  re- 
moved, and,  with  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  reflection,  juster 
principles  and  sounder  opinions  will  every  day  prevaiL  Lit  the 
advances  then  of  the  West  Indians  be  met  vrith  liberality  and  can- 
dour. Let  them  receive  credit  for  every  step  towards  the  abolition 
or  mitigation  of  slavery  which  has  already  been  taken,  or  may  be 
how  in  contemplation ;  let  allowance  be  made  for  apprehensions 
excited  by  uncertainty  and  aggravated  by  misfortune;  and  let  all 
contumelious  language  towards  them  be  discountenanced  anddis^ 
Used.  The  benefit  of  such  forbearance  will  soon  bec(»ne  manifest. 
Angry  feelings  will  gradually  subside ;  the  colonists  will  be  led, 
by  temperate  observation  and  discussion,  to  perceive,  that  it  is 
their  interest  as  well  as  duty  to  conform  to  an  order  of  things 
which  they  can  no  longer  resist ;  and  the  abolitionists  will,  on  their 
part,  become  sensible  that  it  is  with  the  free  will  and  cheerful 
acquiescence  of  the  colonists,  that  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
slavery  and  present  amendment  of  the  condition  o£  the  slaves  can 
alone  be  securely  and  effectually  accomplished.  With  a  view  to 
pave  the  way  for  this  good  understanding,  we  shall  now  pixiceed 
to  make  some  obseil^ations  on  the  subject  in  the  three  principal 
points  of  view  in  which  it  can  be  considered— *-vrith  reference  to 
the  mother-country,  the  colonists,  and  the  slaves  themselves. 
1.  With  reference  to  the  mother-country .^The  only  wish  the 
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fnodierTCountry  can  entertain  upon  tbb  point  is,  diat  tiie  condition 
of  1^1  classes  of  her  subjects,  \vhether  bond  or  free,  should  receive 
die  utmost  improvement  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ;  and  of 
cmirse  her  interests  must  lead  her  to  coincide  with  the  aboli- 
tionuts  so  far  as  the  measures  which  diey  adopt  for  the  mitigation 
and  extinctbn  of  slavery  in  our  West  India  colonies  can  be' 
efiected  widiout  causing  either  injury  to  them,  ot  their  separation 
Irom  herself:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  i»  obvious  that  the 
abolitionists  will  most  effectually  advance  their  own  plans  by  pro- 
moting die  welfare  and  continuing  the  dependence  of  the  colonies, 
in  which  the  interest  of  the  mother-country  consists.  It  is  use- 
less to  discuss,  whether  circumstances  may  not  possibly  exist, 
in  which  a  country  might  feel  itself  compelled  by  jusdce,  to  ex- 
tend certain  privileges  or  immunities  to  the  slave  populadpn  of  its 
colonies,  however  disastrous  the  consequences  might  prove  either 
to  their  owners  or  itself:  for  upon  examinadon  of  the  relation 
in  ^4iich  governors  and  subjects,  masters  and  servants,  stand  to 
one  anodier,  it  will  be  found  that  such  a  case  can  at  all  events 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  happeh.  It  is  beneficently  ordained,  that  the 
prosperity  and  adversity,  happiness  and  misery  of  every  order  in 
society  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  good  or  evil  can  seldom 
befall  one,  without  all  being  materially  affected.  The  abolitionists 
would  therefore  do  well  to  consider,  after  availing  themselves  of 
all  the  lights  which  history  or  recent  events  can  furnish,  whether 
there  is  any  reasonable  prospect  that  a  revolution,  which  begins 
in  grievous  injury  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  colony,  will  end 
in  the  elevation  of  the  great  body  of  its  population.  When  they 
have  done  this,  we  are  persuaded  they  will  discover  that  the  very 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colonies  and  protection  of  the  colonists  are  the.  best 
foundation  for  every  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

The  continued  dependence  of  the  West  India  colonies  is  almost 
of  as  much  immediate  concernment  to  the  mother-country  as  their 
prosperity;  and  whatever  suggestions  of  the  abolitionists  it  may  be 
thought  fit  to  adopt,  it  seems  desirable  that  no  just  cause  should 
be  given  to  the  colonists  for  withdrawing  their  attachment  from 
ourselves,  or  for  transferring  it  tb  any  other  people.  It  is  never  wise 
to  neglect  a  precaution,  because  there  may  appear  to  be  no  urgent 
necessity  for  employing  it.  At  present  the  West  India  colonies 
appear  to  be  placed  under  our  unlimited  controul.  They  can 
neither  singly  nor  collectively  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  our 
authority^  and  our  maritime  superiority  precludes  all  idea  of  calling 
in  any  foreign  power  to  their  assistance.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  soon  the  face  of  the  political  world  may  be  altered^ 
The  affections  of  a  high-minded  people  can  never  be  alienated 
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without  danger,  and  oc<!asions  of  one  kind  or  another  amy  preieut- 
themselves  of  gratifying  resentment  when  diey  are  least  expected* 
However^  deliberate  and  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  tp  de* 
preciate  the  value  of  on?  West  Indian  colonies,  and  even  to  prove 
that  they  havey  upon  the  whole,  occasioned  no  profit,  but:mucfa  loss, 
to  the  mother-country.  The  same,  or  larger  dealings  than  those 
ipbich  we  have  had  with  tliem,  might  have  been  more  advantage- 
ouj^y  carried  on>  it  ijs(  said,  witli  other  countries,  if  trade  had 
been  entirely  free;  aind  as  our  possessions  in  the  East  would  im- 
mediately supply  us>  without  haying  recourse  to  slave-labour,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  with  almost  the  same  <juantity  and  variety  of 
produce  which  we  now  derive  from  those  in  the  West^  the 
severance  of  the  latter  may  be  contemplated  without  any  appro* 
hension.  The  theories  which  are  broached  from  day  to  day,  by 
persons  in  courtesy  styled  political  economists,  are  so  contradictory 
to  one  another,  and  often  so  inconsidtent  with  the  most  settled 
opinions  and  maxims  of  mankind,  that  we  must  be  excused  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  rely  with  implicit  confidence  on  these  assertions^ 
Notwithstanding  all  the  speculations  and  calculations  with  which 
the  public  has  been  favoured,  if  we  were  now  to  be  seriously  tohJ 
that  our  West  India  colonies  had  proclaimed  their  inda|>endence, 
or  had  surrendered  themselves  to  France  or  the  United  States,^ 
scarcely  an  individual  of  sane  mind  could  be  pointed  out  who 
would  not  regard  it  as  a  very  heavy  calamity  on  the  country.  The 
capital  invested  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  is  said  to  amount  to 
128  millions,  {Barliams  Comid.  p.  06.);  and  it  will  appear  upon 
a  calculation  made  from  the  Custom-house  returns,  {Papers  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1825,  No.  193.)  that  they  take  a 
twelfth  part  in  value  of  the  whole  of  our  exports,  and  transmit  to  u» 
nearly  a  fourth  in  value  of  the  whole  of  our  imports ;  ai\d  further, 
that  that  branch  both  of  our  exports  and  imports  considerably  ex« 
ceeds  in  value  the  united  amount  of  all  that  we  send  to,  or  receive 
from,  the  East  Indies,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  China,  and  New 
Holland.  Whoever  then  should  advise  us  voluntaiily  to  resign 
such  colonies  as  these,  colonies  too  in  which  the  English  language. 
English  manners,  feelings^and  opinions  are  predominant,  upon 
the  faith  of  our  loss  being  compensated  by  the  effects  of  free 
trade  elsewhere,  would  not,  we  should  think>  among  legislators  or 
merchants,  command  a  ready  assent  to  the  wisdom  of  his  recom* 
mendatious.  The  inaptitude  of  many  old  restrictions  u^n  com- 
merce to  promote  the*  ends  for  which  they  were  imposed,  the 
long  continuance  of  general  tranquillity,  as  well  as  the  undeniable 
preference  which  many  of  our  manufactuies  i)ow  command,  have 
perhaps  induced  some  of  our  speculative  writers  to  push  their 
reasoniiigs  upon  free  trade  too  far,  and  to  overrate  both  the  degree 
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to  \which  ito  maxims  will  be  rec^v^  in  practice^  and  the  extent 
to  which  those  who  receive  them  will  be  able  to  fqrije  their  com^* 
modities  upon  those  who  adhere  to  the  system  of  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions in  their  own  markets.  Our  manufactures  will  not  always 
be  so  much  cheaper  or  better  than  those  of  other  countries ;  nor 
will  the  complete  calm  we  have  lately^ujoyed  last  fprever,  .  Mia^ 
understandings  will  arise,  hostilities  will « break  out,  and  shocksi 
calamities  and  vicissitudes  will  happen.  It  is  in  ^c}i  emergeQcies 
as  these  that  the  commercial  advantages  of  colonies  to  themotber'^ 
country  are  most  clearly  apparent.  They  adhere  to  it  in  war  m 
well  as  in  peace,,  participate  in  its  sorrows  as  well  as  joys,  and  arft 
its  stay  in  adversity  as  well  as  its  ornament  in  its  glory  and  pros- 
perity. A  country  and  its  colonies  constitute  a  political  partner- 
ship  for  the  insurance  of  one  another,  by  which  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  which  may  happen  to  one  is  communicated  to  the  other; 
by  which  the  danger  of  each  is  diminished,  and  the  confidence 
aad  security  of  all  increased.  The  West  Indies,  it  should  be^pb- 
served,  possess,,  in  an  eminent  degree,  some  qualifications  which  in. 
msa^  colonies  are  wanting.  They  are  not  placed  at  top  great  a 
distance ;  most  of  them  are  sufficiently  considerable  ia  themselves^ 
and  none  o§them  are  of  inconvenient  magnitude.  No  period  can 
be  pointed  out  at  which  their  dependence  upon  us  should  naturally 
cease ;  while  the  East  Indies,  to  which  we  have  been  particularly 
requested  to  turn  our  eyes,  stand  in  a  very  different  situation.  It 
is  neither  our  purpose  to  undervalue  our  possessions  in  the  East,^ 
nor  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  those  in  the  West;  but  while 
powerful  arguments  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  East  Xn^ 
dies  could  never  supply  sugar  so  cheap  as  the  West,  (McDonnell 
OH  Negro  Slavery,  pp.  48 — 55,)  it  is  still  more  problematical  whe-\ 
ther  they  could  do  so  permanently.  Whoever  has  examined  the 
past,  or  looks  towards  the  future,  must  admit  that  our  empu-e  in 
the  East  is  held  by  a  precarious  tenure.  Its  distance  and  extent, 
the  disproportion  in  number  between  ourselves  aud  the  natives, 
and  the  total  want  of  any  bond  of  connection  between  us  in  man- 
ners, opinions  and  religion,  render  India  liable  to  be  torn  a\yay  at 
a  moment's  notice  by  one  of  those  rapid  and  uncontroulabje  revo^ 
lutions  to  which  that  quarter  of  the  world  has  invariably  been  sub- 
ject ;  and  however  we  may  avert  our  eyes  from  the  prospect,  its 
final  separation  from  us  cannot,  in  the  natural  course  of  events^ 
be  very  far  distant.  In  these  respects  the  West  JLndian  colonies 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  East;  and  there  is  nothing.in 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  the  latter  which  ought  to  turn 
the  balance.  Whether  slave-labour  nominally  exists  in  the  East 
Indies  or  not,  and  to  what  extent,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  mucli  unnecessary  disputation.    The  substance  is  not 
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altered  by  the  name^  and  whether  a  man  is  cadled  a  ryot  or  a  slave 
is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference.  The  only  essential  subject  of 
inquiry  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil>  and 
We  are  much  inclined  to  think  that  those  in  the  East  will  be  found, 
upon  examination,  to  be  fully  as  degraded,  both  morally  and  phy- 
sically^ as  those  in  the  West.  We  believe  the  bodily  restraint  and 
privations  of  the  Hindoo  are  fully  as  great,  and  his  freedom  of  will 
and  enjoyments  less,  than  diose  of  the  ^rican;  and  Mve  believe, 
moreover,  that  he  has  hitherto  proved  more  inaccessible  to  the 
truths  and  regardless  of  the  precepts  of  that  religion  which  it  is 
one  main  object  of  the  abolitionists  to  promulgate.  We  disclaim, 
however,  any  intention  of  instituting  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween the  colonies  of  the  East  and  West;  each  in  different  ways 
ecHatribHUpJo  iSid  wealth,  splendour,  and  power  of  the  empire; 
both  are  memorable  monuments  of  British  valour  and  enterprize ; 
both  are  to  be  cherished  by  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother-country,  and  neither  could  be  torn  fr<mi  her 
side  without  a  de^p  rent  in  the  national  prosperity. 

2.  We  may  now  consider  the  effect  which  the  mitigation^  or 
extinction  of  slavery  might  have  upon  the  colomsts.  If  it  had 
been  proposed  to  accomplish  the^e  objects  by  a  ghidual  and 
almost  imperceptible  process,  with  a  distmct  and  adequate  atten- 
tion to  existing  interests,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  colonist  not  merely  to  acquiesce  in 
silence,  but  to  lend  his  liberal  aid  towards  their  accomplishment. 
But  the  abolitionists  have  not  so  framed  their  plans ;  they  have 
generally  advanced  schemes  which  must  at  once  have  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  property  of  the  colonists,  without  pointing  out, 
clearly  or  certainly,  the  nature,  manner,  amount,  or  source  of  their 
indemnification.  It  has  even  been  contended,  that  in  such  a  case 
as  this  the  government,  upon  principles  of  abstract  justice  and 
humanity,  has  a  right  at  once,  more  particularly  after  the  repeated 
notices  which  the  West  Indian  colonists  are  said  to  have  received, 
to  determine  on  any  prospective  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  without  granting  to  their  masters  any  compensation  what- 
ever. It  is  easy  for  those  to  hold  this  language  who  are  not  con- 
cerned. We  all  display  abundant  alacrity  to  promote  plans  of 
improvement  which  are  to  be  executed  at  the  expense  or  risk  of 
others,  but  become  far  more  doubtful  and  considerate  when  they 
affect  ourselves.  If  the  property  of  the  colonists  had  merely  been 
acquired  during  a  long  lapse  b(  time,  with  the  knowledge  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  mother-country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  would  have  been  bound  in  natural  justice  to  respect  it  herself, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  being  destroyed  by  others  without  an  equi- 
valent.   Great  Britain,  however,  not  only  saw,  but  quickened  the 
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coloiiists  in  die  course  they  were  pursuing  hy  the  most  constant 
and  decided  encouragement,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  following 
historical  statement  contained  in  Mr,  Barham's  '  Observations  on 
the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery/ 

*  To  say  that  Great  Britain  ibriiied  the  plan  and  that  the  colonies  ex* 
^cuted  it — to  say  that  Great  Britain  made  the  laws,  and  that  the  bdio- 
nies  availed  themselves  of  those  laws,  wotdd  he  greatly  underrating  the 
share  which  Great  Britain  had  in  the  origin  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in 
the  consequent  system  of  slavery  that  now  exists.  But  many  persons 
have  been  so  used  to  charge  all  the  odium  of  that  system  on  those  who 
by  accident  happen  to  be  the  owners  of  slaves,  that  they  will  be  sur- 
prized to  learn  how  much  larger  a  share  Great  Britain  has  had  than  the 
colonies,  in  the  formation,  maintenance,  and  present  eittent  of  slavery. 
The  following  histcmcal  ^cts  will  clear  up  this  point  a  little.  Great 
Britain  established  the  slave-trade  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
personally  to<^  a  share  in  it.  The  colonies  did  not  then  exist.  Great 
Britain  encouraged  it  in  the  successive  reigns  of  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and 
James  II.,  by  every  means  that  could  be  devised.  But  it  was  William 
III.  who  outdid  them  all.  With  Lord  Somers  for  his  minister,  he  de- 
clared the  slave-trade  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.  And  that  this 
was  not  meant  merely  as  beneficial  to  the  nation  through  the  medium  of 
the  colonial  prosperity,^  is  testified  by  the  Assiento  Treaty,  in  1713,  with 
which  the  colonies  had  nothing  to  do,  and  in  vrfaich  Great  Britain  binds 
herself  to  supply  144,000  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  4,800  per  annum,  to  the 
Spanish  colonies.  From  that  time  till  within  a  year  of  the  present,  our 
history  is  full  of  the  various  measures  and  grants  which  passed  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  trade.  The  cdionies  all  this  time 
took  no  share  in  it  themselves,  merely  purchasing  what  the  British  mer- 
chants brought  them,  and  doing  therein  what  the  British  government 
invited  them  to  do  by  every  means  in  their  power.  So  much  as  to  those 
who  created  and  fostered  the  trade.  And  now  let  us  see  who  it  was 
that  first  marked  it  with  disapprobation,  and  sought  to  confine  it  within 
narrower  bounds.  The  colonies  began  in  1760.  South  Carolina,  then 
a  British  colony,  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  further  importation  3  but 
Great  Britain  rejected  this  act  with  indignation,  and  declared  that  the 
slave-trade  was  beneficial  and  necessary  to  the  mother-country.  The 
governor  who  passed  it  was  reprimanded,  and  a  circular  was  sent  to 
all  governors,  warning  them  against  a  similar  offence.  The  colonies, 
however,  in  1765  repeated  the  offence,  and  a  bill  was  twice  read  in  the 
Assembly  of  Jamaica,  for  the  same  purpose  of  limiting  the  importation 
of  slaves  ;  when  Great  Britain  stopped  it  through  the  governor  of  that 
island,  who  sent  for  the  Assembly,  and  told  them,  that,  consistently  with 
his  instructions,  he  could  not  give  his  assent.  Upon  which  the  bill  was 
dropped.  The  colonies,  in  1774,  tried  once  more,  and  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  actually  passed  two  bills  to  restrict  the  trade,  but  Great  Britain 
again  resisted  the  restriction.  Bristol  and  Liverpool  petitioned  against 
it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade^  and  that  Board 
reported  against  it.   The  colonies^  by  the  agent  of  Jamaica,  remonstrated 
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against  that  report,  and  pleaded  against  it  on  all  the  gi-dunds  of  jastke 
and  humanity ;  but  Great  Britain,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, then  president  of  the  board,  answered  by  the  following  declara- 
tion, JVe  cannot  allow  the  colonies  to  check  or  discourage  in  any  degree  a 
traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation.  And  this  was  in  1 774  !  It  is  presumed, 
a^ter  this,  not  many  persons  will  be  disposed  to  contend,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain has  not  had  at  least  an  equal  share  in  establishing  slavery,  with  those 
who  happen  now  to  be  owners  of  slaves/ — p.  26. 

It  seems  impossible  for  any  one  who  reads  these  remarks,  to 
maintain  that  the  mother-country  can  justly  sanction  any  mea- 
sures connected  with  slavery  which  would  be  attended  with  the 
ruin  of  the  property  of  the  West  Indian  colonists^  without  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  full  and  specific  compensation ;  and  it  is  fit 
that  the  value  of  thaX  property  should  be  at  once  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  should  be  infoimed 
what  is  the  extent  of  that  just  demand,  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  establish  against  themselves.  The  Abolitionists  have  not,  in- 
deed, expressly  denied  the  right  to  compensation,  but  they  have 
never  brought  the  question  sufficiently  forward.  They  have  acted 
as  if  they  wished  to  carry  their  own  plans  first,  and  to  leave  the 
claims  for  ,^ompensj^tjipj|,  to  be  considered  independently  after* 
yiW^B*\,i^fli^  would  be  fair  neither  to  the 

mother-country  nor  the  colonists :  the  former  may  in  this  way  be 
made  responsible  for  a  larger  sum  than  it  may  be  willing  to  pay; 
and  the  latter,  being  removed  from  their  vantage  ground  of  pos- 
session, and  placed  under  disadvantages  both  as  to  the  right  to 
compensation  and  its  amount,  may  at  last  be  compelled  to  receive  a 
much  smaller  sum  than  that  to  which  their  losses  really  entitle 
them,  It  is  clear  that  they  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  give,  till  it  is 
settled  what  they  are  to  receive,  and  a  pledge  granted  for  the  pay-, 
ment.  Mr.  Barham  has  stated  the  amount  of  the  West  Indian  pro- 
perty at  128  millions;  it  is  true  that  there  is  little  chance  of  this 
being  annihilated  by  any  single  blow;  but  a  series  of  enactment* 
in  a  few  years  might  reduce  it  very  considerably;  and  the  principle 
equally  applies,  that  the  right  to  compensation  should  now  be 
admitted^  and  the  manner  and  proportion  yum  settled.  Denied 
indeed,  in  express  terms,  the  right  never  could  be ;  there  is  not  an 
instance  of  a  single  permanent  office  under  government,  or  even 
in  courts  of  justice,  which  has  been  subjected  to  revision  or  modifi- 
cation, without  an  indemnity  being  afforded  to  the  person  holding 
it  in  possession  or  reversion;  and  the  country  never  could  with- 
hold that  justice  from  its  colonies  which  it  renders  to  its  private, 
servants.  The  same  principle  which  applies  to  six,  must  apply 
equally  to  sixty  thousand.  The  magnitude  of  the  debt  can  never 
diminish  the  responsibility  to  pay,  any  more  than  the  multitude 
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of  the  claimants  can  produce  the  least  alleviation  to  the  wrong's 
-and  sufferings  of  each  individual^  if  the  debt  incuired  is  only  half 
discharged.  Yet,  if  any  sudden  and  violent  change  in  the  condi^ 
tion  of  the  slaves  were  effected,  the  colonists  would  find  but  an 
insufficient  indemnity  in  any  concession  then  ni^ide  for  the  first 
time.  The  difficulty  and  delay  to  which  the  computation  would 
give  rise  would  be  endless.  Upon  whatever  principle  the  los^ 
might  be  calculated,  it  would  amount  to  a  sum  which  the  country 
would  be  unwilling  and  almost  unable  to  pay.  And  after  all, 
it  would  be  so  insufficient  to  cover  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
sustained,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  could  look  forward 
to  nothing  but  degradation  and  ruin.  The  reflections  which  these 
considerations  suggest  will  have  weight  with  all  who  are  anxious 
to  pi'oduce  the  greatest  good  with  the  least  admixture  of  evil,  and 
to  remove  misfortune  from  one  class  of  society  without  bringing 
it  down  on  another.  Why  should  a  <ies|>erate  remedy  be  pre- 
ferred>  if  one  more  gentle  should  appear  to  be  equaMy  effective? 
The  gradual  mitigation  of  slavery  would  enable  the  colonists  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  circunistances,  with  little  hazard  tO 
their  persons  and  property ;  while  any  rapid  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  could  hardly  fail  to  be  accompanied  witk 
the  destruction  of  both.  Such  a  catastrophe  must  be  admitted 
to  be  in  itself  an  evil  of  the  most  appalling  magnitude,  and,  t6 
complete  its  terrors,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  not  more  fatal 
to  the  colonists  than  to  the  slaves  themselves.  It  is  in  this  last 
point  of  view  that  the  subject  remains  to  be  brought  tinder  con^- 
«ideration.  '   =  .     ,         -  - 

-3.  In  all  discussions  respecting  the  time  and  manner  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  slaved  ^  in  our  W est  India  islands^ 
it  is  obvious  that  none  are  so  deeply  interested  a«  the  slaves  them- 
selves. About  the  desirableness  of  the  amelioration  itself,  ho  conh- 
tfoversy^  ought  to  exist.  It  is  not  as  to  the  end  to  be  reached^ 
hmt  La»  to  the  means  of  reaching  it>  that  - mtinkind  will  generally 
be  found  to  differ,  and  wherever  the  life  or  property  of  any  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  is  at  stake,  they  cannot  be  examined 
with  too  much  •  deliberation » before  they  are  adopted.  This  has 
been  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  very  instance  now  before  us.  Had 
the  measures  proposed  for  the  abolition  or  ^mitigation  of  skiveiy 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  at  a  time  when  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  abolitionists  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  a  scene  of  con- 
fiiskm  and  destruction  would  have  ensued^  which  cannot  even  now 
be  contemplated  without  terror.  The  checks  imposed  by  govern- 
ment, and  the  resistance  of  the  colonists  to  the  plans- then  advanced, 
-allowed  time  for  the  public  mind  to  cooh  The  difficulties  which 
«tand  in'  the  way  of  any  viqlant.  alterirtion*  in  the  common  of  the 
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slaves  became  more  perceptible  during  the  conflict  of  interests 
and  opinions ;  and  partly  from  conviction  and  partly  from  neces- 
sity, die  views  of  many  of  the  abolitionists  have  become  less  ex- 
travagant and  impracticable  dian  they  originally  were. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  constancy 
exercising  a  prudence  which  antici{Mites  all  difficulties  and  calcu- 
lates all  consequences,  in  the  pursuit  even  of  the  best  objects,  the 
Abolitionists  mi^ht  be  directed,  widi  some  advantage,  to  look  to 
the  result  of  then-  late  endeavours  to  procure  the  discontinuance 
of  the  slave-traite  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  well  known  diat, 
before  and  during  the  political  conferences  which  took  place  in 
1814  and  1815,  they  were  indefatigable  in  pressing  the  Continent^ 
Powers  to  adopt  a  systi^  of  conduct  similar  to  that  which  we  had 
imposed  on  ourselves  by  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in  1806;  and 
they  seem  to  have  anticipated,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that 
the  example  we  bad  set,  and  the  predominating  influence  we  diai 
possessed,  would  ensure  immediate  acquiescence  in  their  vrishes. 
They  were  lamentably  disappointed.  Whether  the  uncompro^ 
mising  nature  of  their  demands  revolted  minds  less  enlightened 
than  their  own  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  trade ;  or  the  excessive 
and  impatient  anxiety  displayed  by  them  awakened  suspicions  of 
secret  interest  or  national  hostility,  the  result  was  that,  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  assembled  powers  ostensibly  acceded  to 
their  request,  those  whose  concurrence  was  most  requisite,  either 
declined  to  come  under  any  stipulations  at  all,  or  have  since  uni- 
formly and  systematically  evaded  their  fulfilment.  Though  the 
trade  has  been  relinquished  by  England,  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  Russia,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  nomi- 
nally by  France,  it  has  been  little,  if  at  all,  diminished  in  point  of 
extent,  and  we  fear  much  augmented  in  point  of  cruelty.  Be- 
tween 70  and  80,000  slaves  were  transported  from  Africa  in  the 
year  1810. — {AfrtcoM  Jmtitutim*s  Sijcth  Tieport^  p«  1.)  From 
July,  1820,  to  October,  1821,  190  slave-ships  entered  the  Bou- 
ncy, and  162  the  Calabar,  mdung  all  together  352;  and  as  eadi 
ship  is  csdculated  to  have  taken  on  board  200  slaves  at  an 
average,  that  will  swell  the  number  of  slaves  transported  from 
these  two  places  alone,  in  littk  more  dian  a  single  year,  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  70,400. — {African  JmtitutMa  Sixteenth 
Report,  p.  4.) 

It  is  not  intended  from  these  facts  to  infer  that  the  abolitionists 
ought  to  have  relaxed  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  trade,  or  to  have  .neglected  moments  apparently 
,so  favourable' for  their  purpose  as  the  conferences  of  1814  and 
1815 ;  but  to  show  how  indispensable  it  is  to  guard  i^ainst  ex- 
alted antidpations^aod,  before  any  step  is  resolved  on,  to  take  inl^ 
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view  all  the  contingencies  which  may  attend  it  Had  less  been 
attempted  at  one  time>  more  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
conceded ;  and  a  tone  of  greater  moderation,  with  more  allowance 
for  national  and  individual  prejudices,  would  have  more  surely 
and  speedily  paved  the  way  for  the  admission  of  the  truth,  and  a 
real  as  well  as  general  concurrence  of  opinion.  If,  however,  the 
abolitionists  have  sustained  so  painful  a  disappointment  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  where  their  ground  was  so  firm 
and  their  prospects  so  promising,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  be 
doubly  cautious  in  their  deliberations  and  resolutions  respecting 
the  extinction  or  mitigation  of  slavery.  If  they  were  so  greatly 
deceived  in  the  one  instance,  it  is  still  more  likely  that  they  may 
fall  into  similar  mistakes  in  the  other,  and  they  can  avoid  them  in 
no  other  Way  than  by  resolving  to  examine  the  subject  calmly  and 
comprehensively  in  all  its  bearings,  to  lend  a  patient  ear  to  all  the 
objections  which  can  be  made  to  their  proposals,  to  be  tolerant 
even  of  prejudices,  to  make  allowance  for  the  disturbing  power 
of  strong  interest  on  the  mind ;  and  above  all,  studiously  to  refrain 
from  all  topics  and  expressions  tending  to  promote  discontent 
and  insubordination  among  the  slaves. 

Upon  this  last  point  they  have  been  less  circumspect  than  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  Mr.  M'Donuell  has  well  illustrated  the 
effects,  which  incaution  may,  we  had  almost  said^  must,  produce. 

'  Let  it  be  imagined,  that  on  a  plantation,  after  the  work  of  the  day  is 
over,  the  negroes  are  assembled  in  a  group  in  one  of  the  negro  houses.  A 
communication  is  made  by  a  domestic  of  what  he  has  heard  from  his 
master — something  of  moment  clearly  in  agitation ;  and  then  suppose 
some  bead  carpenter  or  cooper  should  read  to  them  the  fcdlowing  pas* 
sage : — With  a  community  of  more  than  800,000  free  blacks^  many  of 
them  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  within  sight  of  the  greatest  of  our 
West  India  islands;  with  d  stave  population  in  Cuba  and  Porto  llico,  which 
has  been  of  late  so  fearfully  augmented  with  imported  negroes,  as,  according 
to  all  received  principles,  to  produce,  even  in  pacific  times,  and  much  more  tn 
the  present  cera  of  transatlantic  convulsions,  the  utmost  extremity  of  dan^ 
ger; — with  the  example  i^orded  in  many  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
almost  aU  the  new  fepuklies  in  South  America,  where  negro  slavery  has 
been  recently  abolished ; — is  this  a  iime^  are  theM  the  circumstances,  in 
xoMch  it  can  be  wise  and  safe^  even  if  it  were  honest  and  humane,  to  keep 
down,  in  their  present  state  of  heathenish  and  almost  brutal  degradation,  the 
800,000  negroes  in  our  West  India  colonies'^  When  it  was  known  that 
this  came  from  Mr.  Wilberforce,  their  avowed  friend  and  champion, 
whom,  it  is  no  extravagant  assertion^  many  of  the  negroes  imagine^  in 
their  vague  notions,  to  stand  as  close  to  the  crown  as  does  the  Duke  of 
York  in  the  opinions  of  Englishmen  3 — wben  all  these  matters  are  re- 
flected on,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  efiect  produced  would  be  most  per- 
nicious and'  alarming  >  I  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  stretch  the 
point.   I  merely  wi^  any  person  of  cmnmon  understanding  to  consider 
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tbe  natural  result.  Would  it  not  inevitably  engender  feelings  of  dissatis- 
faction  in  those  who  were  formerly  contented  and  happy;  make  them 
view  labour  with  loathing  and  hatred;  sever  the  ties  of  attachment 
\vhich  connected  them  with  their  masters  5  give  confidence  where  doubt 
previously  ei^isted  5  and  rouse  the  sullen,  gloomy  passion  of  revenge 
to  drive  the  whites  from  the  country  ; — and  to  seize  their  properties  }  It 
is  meUmcholy  to  reflect,  that  persons  with  humanity  on  their  tongues, 
could  put  forth  the  most  inflammatory  doctrines,  although  the  danger 
and  mischief  have  been  so  often  demonstrated  !  I  do  not  wish  to  deal 
invidiously  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  for  he  is,  in  general,  by  far  the  most 
moderate  of  his  party;  but,  in  reality,  in  his  pamphlet  not  a  page  could  be 
taken  that  does  not  contain  some  passage  calculated  to  produce  a  most 
striking  eflfect  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes/— 'M*Z>ofiwe//,  p.  231. 

Whether  the  observation  made  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wilberforce 
he  just  or  not,  we  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  too  much 
foundation  for  the  general  charge  which  is  contained  in  this  pas- 
sage. On  glancing  over  the  last  Report  of  the  Society,  to  which 
we  have  so  often  made  reference,  our  attention  was  struck  by  the 
following  passage : — 

'Thc^  civil  degradations  which  they*  (the  free  people  of  colour  in 
Trinidad)  'themselves  are  doomed  to  sustain,  are  many  and  galling; 
and  the  committee  believe  they  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  have  at 
length  a  just  and  settled  conviction,  that  the  slavery  of  their  colour  is  the 
real  root  of  the  evils  they  experience ;  and  that  while  that  slavery  is 
2)erpetaated5  while  the  slave  continues  a  British  oiutc^t  from  the  pale  of 
society,  deprived  of  his  natural  rights,  a  mere  beast  of  burden,  a  mere 
pstrumcnt  of  profit ;— they  who  partake  of  his  colour  must  of  necessity 
partake  of  his  debasement.* — Second  Report  of  the  Society  for  Mitigation, 
^-c.p.  5. 

Wh(>ever  maintains  that  such  language  as  this  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  do  mischief  when  circulated,  correctly  or  incorrectly^ 
among  the  negroes  in  our  West  India  islands,  must  be  among  the 
least  considerate  of  niankipd ;  and  whoever  denies  that  it  actually 
has.pjpduced  it,  among  the  most  uncandid.  There  is  notbiug  of 
wliicl)  ope  rises  fron»  a  perjusal  of  the  parliameat^y  papers  relative 
to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smitb>  with  so  firm  a  conviction,  as  of  the 
d&|[)geif  .of  employing  intemperate  language  in  Europe  respecting 
tjie.  righta  or  wrongs  of  the  slaves.  Even  the  moBt  measured  ex- 
fn^esfiions  are  too  likely  to  be  misreported,  misrepresented,  and 
misliitidfei'stdod.  It  is  true  that  this  is  beyond  the  controul  of  the 
ribolitidnists ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  consideration  of  it  should 
ilicrease  their  caution,  and  makes  neglect  doubly  reprehensible. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  as  succinctly  as  we  can,  what 
means  it  seems  really  safe  and  practicable  to  aflopt  for  the  further 
improvement  of  the  condition  ot  the^  We§t  fndian  slaves.  We  will 
jfirst,.  however,  observe,,  as  often  happena  in  lojig  and  eager,  contro-- 
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vetsies,  that  th'ere  need  hot  have  been  much  difterentee  betweeu  his 
Majesty's  government  and  the  abolitionists  as-  to  general  prin- 
ciples at  least,  if  these  latter  had  been  consistent  in  adhering  to 
those  which  they  first  announced.  In  the  Report  of  the  African 
Institution  for  1815  we  find  the  members  looking  forward  to  a; 
future  extinction  of  slavery  to  be  accomplished 
'  by  t/te  same,  hgppj/i  weans  ipiic^  farmerii/  put  qu  pid  to  it  in  England, 
•WfWf^,  hy  a  benign  though  insenaibk  revolution  in  opinions  and  manners, 
ky  the  encatiragement  of  ' particular  mammissions,  and  the  progressive  ^cUo^ 
ration  of  the  Condition  of  the  slaves  ;  till  it  should  slide  insensibly  into  gene  - 
ml  freedom  ;  in  short,  to  an  emancipation  of  which  not  the  slaves,  but  the 
masters  should  be  the  mlling  instruments,  or  authors.'— -p.  8. 
'  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  die  House  of  Commons 
in  1 828,  Mr.  Buxton,  who,  upon  that  occasion,  may  be  considered 
as  the  organ  of  the  abolitionists,  states  their  object  under  die  fol- 
lowing conditions. 

*  I  now  come  to  tell  gentlemen  the  course  we  mean  to  pursue  :  and  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  imprudent,  if  I  throw  off  all  disguise,  and 
state  frankly  and  without  reserve,  the  object  at  vvbicli  we  aim.  The  ob- 
ject at  which  we  aim  is  the  extinction  of  slavery — nothing  less  than  tlie 
extinction  of  Slavery — in  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  the  Biitish  do- 
minions :  not,  hoxvevery  the  rapid  termination  of  that  state— not  the  sudden 
etnancipation  of  the  negro — but  such  preparatory  steps,  such  measures  of 
precaution,  as  by  slow  degrees  and  in  a  course  of  years,  frst  fitting  cmd 
qualifying  the  slave  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  shall  gently  conduct  uS 
to  the  annihilation  of  slavery* — Report  of  the  Debate  in  the  House'of 
Commons,  on  1 5th  May,  1 823,  p.  1 1 . 

The  view  which  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, took  of  die  subject,  in  the  same  debate,  is  repre- 
sented in.  the  following  extract  from  that  masterly  and  statesman- 
like speech,  which  on  former  occasions  we  have  referred  to. 

'  I  do  not  sa^  that  it  (slavery)  is  therefore  to  continue  indefinitely.  I 
speak  not  of  it  as  a  system  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  cherished,  but  as 
omt  to  he  dealt  with  according  to  its  own  nature,  and  with  reference  to 
itfl  inherent  peculiarities.  We  must  be  considered  as.  having  tacitly,  i)f 
not  expressly,  taken  the  . engagement,  not  in  every  subsequent  discussion 
t€)  look  back  to  ati^cities  which  have  ceased ^uot  M  revive  animosities 
which  have  been  ejaiuguished,  and  to  throw  in  l^h^  teeth  of  those  w^liose 
intet'ests  are  at  hazard,  cruelties  with  which  they  in  fact  bad  no  con- 
cern. IxKjking  then  at  the  present  conditipn  of  the  Weist  Indies,  I  fiufl 
there  a  numerous  black  population,  with  a  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion of  whites.  'ITie  question  to  be  decided  is,  how  civil  rights,  moral 
improvement,  and  general  happiness  are  to  be  communicated  to  this 
overpowering  multitude  of  slaves,  with  safety  to  the  lives  and  security  to 
the.  interests  of  the  white  population — our  fellow- subjects  and  fellow- 
citizens.  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this 
question?  Is  it  possible  that  those  most  nearly  concerned  in  the  present 
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state  of  property  in  the  West  Indies,  and  those  who  contemplate  the 
great  subject  with  tjie  eye  of  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist,  should 
look  at  it  in  any  other  than  one  point  of  view  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  still  more  a  member  of  the  government,  to  say  that  he 
does  not  wish,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  other  great  considei*ations  ne- 
cessarily involved,  to  impart  every  improvement  which  may  tend  to  raise 
in  the  scale  of  being  the  unfortunate  creatures  now  in  a  state  of  servi^ 
tude  and  ignorance  1  Undoubtedly  sacrifices  bught  to  be  made  for  the  at- 
tainment of  so  great  a  good ;  but  would  I  on  this  account  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  system — a  system  the  growth  of  ages — and  unhesitatingly 
and  rashly  level  it  a  blow?  Are  we  not  all  aware  that  there  are  knots 
which  cannot  be  suddenly  disentangled,  and  must  not  be  cut — difficul- 
ties which,  if  solved  at  all,  must  be  solved  by  patient  consideration  and 
impartial  attention,  in  order  that  we  may  not  do  the  most  flagrant  injus- 
tice by  aiming  at  justice  itself?*  He  subsequently  adds — '  If  the  honour-  - 
able  gentleman  asks  me,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  I  maintain  the  in- 
violability of  property  so  far  as  to  affirm  the  proposition,  that  the  child- 
ren of  slaves  musj;  continue  to  be  slaves  for  ever — I  answer  frankly.  No.  If 
again  he  asks  me  how  I  reconcile  my  notions  of  reverence  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  property  with  the  degree  of  authority  I  am  prepared  to  exercise  for 
the  attainment  of  my  object,  I  answer  with  equal  frankness — In  accom- 
plishing a  great  national  object,  in  doing  an  act  of  national  justice,  I  do 
not  think  it  right  to  do  it  at  the  exclusive  expense  of  any  one  class  of  tlie 
community.  lam  disposed  to  go  gradually  to  work,  in  order  to  diminish 
both  the  danger  to  be  risked  and  burden  to  be  incurred.  My  opinion  is 
also,  and  I  am  prepared  to  state  it  (the  honourable  gentleman  having 
made  his  appeal  to  the  government  on  this  subject  some  weeks  ago)  as 
the  opinion  of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  my  own — that  in  order  that  the 
object  which  we  all  have  in  view  may  be  undertaken  safely  and  effectu- 
tilly,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment/ 

-  Mr.  Canning  then  laid  before  the  house  the  resolutions,  which 
we  cited  on  a  former  occasion,*  but  which,  in  furtherance  of  our 
Jyresent  object,  we  will  again  place  before  our  readers. 

1 .  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  measures  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  Jiis  Majesty's  colo- 
nies. 2.  That  through  a  determined- and  persevering,  but  judicious  and 
temperate  enforcement  of  siith  measures,  this  house  looks  forward  to  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  slave  population,  such  as 
may  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  3.  That 
this  house  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishmeilt  of  this  purpose  at  the 
earliest  period  that  may  be  compatible  with  the  well  being  of  the  slaves, 
the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  all  parties  concferned  therein.* 

He  concludes  thus  : — 
M  will  not  further  prolong  a  discussion  which  it  has  been  my  object 
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to  biing  to  a  close,  by  any  general  reflections,  further  than  this,  that 
giving  every  credit,  as  I  do,  to  the  motives  which  have  actuated  the 
honourable  gentleman,  I  am  sure  he  will  feel  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  a  complete  sympathy  with  his  moral  feelings,  and  consistent 
equally  with  my  duty,  that  I  should  look  at  this  subject  more  practically^ 
more  cautiously,  and  more  dispassionately,  and  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
man will  permit  me  to  say  so  much,  more  prudently  than  the  honour* 
able  gentleman,  whose  warmth,  however,  though  I  must  not  imitate,  I 
do  not  niean  harshly  to  blame.  And  further,  I  would  assure  those  whose 
interests  are  involved  in  this  great  question,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  present  discussion,  I  and  my  colleagues  are  not  more  anxi- 
ous on  the  one  hand  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it 
may  have  suffered  by  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  than  we  think 
ourselves  bound  on  the  other  to  guard  and  protect  the  just  interests  of 
those  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  by  inheritance,  by  accident,  by  the 
encouragement  of  repeated  acts  of  the  legislature,  find  their  property 
Vested  in  a  concern  exposed  to  innumerable  hazards  and  diflSculties 
which  do  not  belong  to  property  of  another  character,  siich.  as,  if  they 
bad  their  option,  they  would  doubtless  in  most  cases 'haw  preferred.'— 
Substance  of  ' the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Abolition  and  Mi^ 
iigation  of  Slavery,  on  the  mh  May,  1823,  pp.  23,  24.  33>  34.  36. 

At  this  period  then  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr. 
Canning  were  agreed  in  rejecting  every  measure  which  was  not 
slow  and  giadual  in  its  progress,  and  which  did  not  prepare  and 
qualify  the  negro  for  freedom  before  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  it. 
it  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  fine  of  conduct  more  just,  humane^ 
and  enlightened  than  that  which  Mr.  Canning  declared  to  have 
been  resolved  on  by  the  executive  government.  It  clearly  marks 
Wt  the  ultimate  objects  uport  which  our  eyes  should  be  fixed,  and 
to  which  we  should  be  steadfastly  approaching;  but  it  leavesf,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  the  hour  of  our  arrival  uncertain,  and  positively 
Injects  the  employment  of  violent  or  dangerous  means  for  its  ac- 
celeration. To  this  course  the  colonists  can  offer  no  reasonable 
objection. 

'  Two  years  have  scarcely  elapsed,  and  the  declaratioii  6t  Mn 
^Buxton  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  thosp  on  whose  behalf  it 
was  made.  The  Abolitionists  are  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
consider  the  culpable  inactivity  of  government ;  and  some  of  them 
do  not  scruple  to  impute  to  it  a  secret  understanding  with  such  of 
the  colonists  as  have  opposed  their  vnshes/  and  an  indifference  or 
aversion  to  any  effectual  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
^slaves*  ,  There  never  was  less  reason  for  such  dissatisfaction  or 
such  sunnises.  Whoever  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  the  course 
M^hich  has  been  pursued  by  ministers  will  be  convinced  that  on 
no  occasion  have  they  manifested  a  more  earnest  desire  to  do  their 
duty^  or  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility  under  which  they  act. 
Being  perfectly  satisfied  of  this,  we  feel  sure  that  the  caui^  of  the 
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slave  population  can  be  placed  in  no  hand«  so  prudently  as  in 
theirs;  and  it  is  with  regf^t  therefore  that  we  find  Mr.  Brougham 
announcing'  an  intention  to  bring  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  purpose  substantially  of  divesting  them  of  their  dis- 
cretionary power,  and  placing  the  subject  under  the  immediate 
^4.4^^^'^^!''^  ^'^"^^^*^^^  ot  the  legislature.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
^l^lll^^lW.'  we  deem  this.  ii>ode  objectionable  in  itself;  but  it 
tmig^  9dAilamml  into  .the  questioQ  from  its  iaconsid-' 

tency  with  the  former  declaratioas.  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  with 
the  course  of  proceedings  already  commenced.  ■      ■  • 

Bv  whomsoever  the  future  measures  are  to  be  directed,  certain 
leading  points  must  at  all  events,  we  conceive,  be  kept  in  view; 
And  first,  if  there  be  one  conclusion  warranted  by  all  the  evidence 
adduced,  in  the  course  of  this  controversy,  it  is  this,  that  thie  miti- 
S^f¥%9i  f^^SS P  .^^^  which  attention  should  at  present  be 
excfusivelydirectell.  The  very  notion  of  immediate  ahd  unlimited 
abolition  is,  indeed,  allowed  to  be  preposterous.    Where  the  dis* 

f rojK>rtioa  betweeji>  slaves  and  free  m^n  is  sp  great  as  in  the  West 
ndiaaislaudSy  an  in^antaneoUs,  change  would  involve  the  former 
in  confusion  and  barbarism,  and  expose  the  latter  to  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction.  The  objections  to  a  modified  abolition  are  less 
striking  at  first  sigl^t,  but  equally  conclusive.  The  very  decree 
which  conferred  general  freedom  upon  the  slaves,  after  a  certain 
.P?'ii9.4»..^.9^!^,PWt.  to  industry  and  subordination  from  the 

mom^ijt  of  its  promulgation  ;  and  to  declare  free  all  negro  child- 
ren who  should  be  born  after  a  certain  day,  would  unavoidably 
create  discontent  among  those  wbo  were  suffered  to  remain  in 
bondage.  The  efiect  of  such  a  xegulation  would  be  to  produce 
the  most  galling  inequality  in  fapilies^  and  to  sever  the  bonds  of 
natural  afiection  between  the  <:hildren  of  the  same  stock ;  while 
the  colonist  would  either  be  compelled  to  bring  up  and  educate 
those  in  whom  he  had  no  interest,  and  over  whom  he  had  no  cou- 
troul ;  or  the  free  child  would  be  turned  loose  upon  the  colony  as 
uninstructecl  and  ungovernable  as  any  of  his  race  fresh  from  the 
wiids  of  Africa.^  The  same^objections  do  not  exist  againsf  parti- 
cular manuiTiissions ;  and  if  in  wy  of  the  colonies  the  fines  upon 
manumission,  w^iich  in  some  form  and  to  some  extent  are  perhaps 
necessary,  have  been  increased  merely  to  prevent  the»  progress  of 

*  We  are  aware  tliat  this  latter  regu!afioii  lias  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  new  states 
of  Smith 'America,  and  perhaps  without  |>rodacing  all  the  inconveniences,  which  we 
hayc  .aulicipatL'd  us  its  natpral  consequences ;  but  the  experiment  has  hardly  yet  been 
fujl3'  tried,  and  it  appears  besides,  from  the  accounts  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers, 
thatin  the  republics  iii  which  it  has  been  made,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  slaves  had 
bee&  prevfeu<ilj  eniancipated-and  drafted  into  the  armies^  tltat  the  remainder,  up<in 
wh.om  alojd^  the  r^gulMtion  wo^iid  oj>er4te,  w^s  too:  inconsiderable  to. n6)ke  those  ooase- 
qaences  very  important. 
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industry  and  good  conduct  towards  freedom,  or  to  throw  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  90  good  a  mode  of  rewarding  extraordinary 
merit,  they  ought  to  be  diminished.  Those  who  are  the  objects  of 
manumission  will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  advanced  in 
civilization,  and  consequently  the  best  prepared  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  privilege  to  which  they  are  admitted..  But  all  9iention  6f 
any  kind  of  abolition  of  slavery  by  act  of  parliament,  w^e  think,  had 
better  be  avoided.  It  must  alarm  those  of  the  colonists  who  cori'* 
scientiously  believe  that  it  is  impracticable  to  raise,  with  profit, 
tlie  staple  commodities  of  the  West  Indies  by  free  labour;  and 
it  should  be  remembered  tliat  tlie  Abolitionists  haye  oot  yet  proved 
by  any  facts,  which  will  stand  tlie  test  of  a  rigorous  examinatioit, 
that  these  fears  are  without  reasonable  foundation.  But  let  the 
Jiiitigation  of  slavery  be  gradually  carried  as  far  as  it  can ;  and  long 
before  it  has  reached  die  highest  safe  and  practicable  point,  thes^ 
fears  will  either  be  removed  or  confirmed.  If  they  are  removed; 
those  by  whom  they  are  now  enteitained  can  offer  no  further  re- 
sistance to  any  rational  plan  of  abolition.  If  they  are  Confirmed, 
then  the  compensation  to  which  the  colonists  are  entitled  will  be 
settled  with  much  greater  ease  and  accuracy,  and  the  country  wilj 
be  enabled  to  calculate  exactly  what  pecuniary  sacrifice  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  would  entail  upon  it.  This  would  in  itself  be  an  ad- 
vantage of  no  small  moment.  The  cessation  of  all  discussion  about 
the  abolition  of  slavery  would  also  be  beneficial  to  the  slaves,  as 
the  continuance  of  it  will  probably  slacken  their  advancement, 
and  at  best  can  only  excite  vain  aspirations  after  the  po^scSssion  of 
that  which  they  are  at  present  evidently  unqualified  to  enjoy^  At 
what  period,  and  in  what  manner,  a  slave  should  emerge  into  a  fre« 
man,  has  lately  occupied  the  thoughts  of  many  ingenious  men; 
but  it  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  easy  to  reason  satisfaor 
torily  in  detail.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  it.  All  that 
is  requisite  to  be  known  is,  that  as  civilization  advances,  the  cont 
dition  of  the  slave  becomes  more  comfortable,  and  his  dependence 
upon  his  master  less  inthnate;  and  that,  at  a  certain  stage  in  it9 
progress,  it  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  indifference,  both  to  master 
and  slave,  whether  the  name  of  bondage  shall  continue  or  notj 
soon  after  which  the  chain  that  has  for  some  time  been  worn  light 
aad  loose  on  the  limbs,  drops  off;  and  the  advanced  state  of 
society  tacitly  puts  an  end  to  this  relation  between  them.  Could 
it  have  been  possible  to  entertain  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  Mn 
M'Donuelis  w  ork  would  have  satisfied  us  that  tl^is  period  I138  not 
yet  arrived  in  the  V/est  Indies.  To  persist  in  speculating  and 
haianguing  about  the  emaixcipation  of  tUe  negroes,  may  promote 
the  purposes  of  demagogues  and  agitators;  but  no  statesman  will 
deny  that,  if  the  abolition  of  slavery  take  place  in  the  W^st  Indies 
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before  a  very  material  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  slaves 
themselves,  it  will  either  plunge  them  into  lasting  barbarism,  or 
compel  them  to  struggle  onward  to  civilization,  after  a  sacrifice  of 
the  present  landed  proprietors,  through  years  of  anarchy  and 
blood.  It  is  no  belief  in  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  negroes  which 
makes  us  thus  speak.  They  have  already  exhibited  sufficient  ex- 
amples of  almost  every  estimable  quality,  to  vindicate  their  race 
froni  the  aspersions  that  have  been  cast  upon  it,  and  to  show 
that  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  the  features  of  the  countenance, 
enable  us  to  form  no  absolute  judgment  of  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding or  affections  of  the  heart.  Still  it  must  be  long  before 
they  can  be  raised  from  that  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  in 
which  they  are  now  sunk.  The  emancipation  of  the  mind  ought 
invariably  to  precede  that  of  the  body,  and  will  be  more  eflFectuaily 
and  speedily  secured  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  slave,  than 
by  prematurely  forcing  him  into  the  state  of  freedom.  The  transi- 
tion ought  not  to  be  followed  by  any  decline  in  the  general  good 
order  and  prosperity  of  society,  which  would  assuredly  happen  if 
the  abolition  of  slavery  were  to  take  place  in  the  present  state  of 
the  West  Indies.  At  what  precise  period,  or  in  what  manner,  this 
euthanasia  may  be  reasonably  hoped  for,  it  is  difficult,  and  not 
necessary,  to  determine.  We  have  a  practical  duty  before  us,  re- 
quiring all  our  attention,  the  mitigation  of  the  present  system  by 
every  practicable  mode,  in  order  to  make  way  for  its  final  depar- 
ture. 

Much  in  this  way  has  already  been  effected,  however  much  may 
still  remain  to  be  done.  The  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  which  .has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  is  spoken  of  by 
every  one  who  has  known  the  West  Indies  for  that  length  of  time 
as  in  every  way  remarkable.  In  this  respect  we  think  the  Aboli- 
tionists have  not  acted  with  proper  openness  to  the  public  nor 
candour  to  the  colonists.  On  some  occasions  they  have  advanced 
an  unfavourable  fact,  which  was  triie  only  of  one  of  the  islands,  as 
if  it  applied  to  all ;  and  on  others  they  have  overlooked  particulars 
which  would  materially  have  affected  the  public  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  the  slaves  absolutely,  or  in  relation  to 
former  times.  Giving  no  credit  to  the  statements  or  professions 
of  the  colonists,  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  improvement 
which  mere  necessity,  example  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
have  been  silently-and  gradually  producing,  they  have  too  often 
^poken  and  argued  as  if  slaves  and  slave-owners  were  both  lix  the 
same  state  now  in  which  they  would  have  been  found  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  from  the  trutii ;  and 
^pon  this  subject  w«  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a 
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part  of  Mr.  M'Donneirs  book,  which  cannot  be  curtailed  with 
advantage,  and  which  we  are  prevented  by  its  length  from  ex- 
tracting entire  (pp.204 — 21 6.)  The  statement,  which  he  has 
there  given,  is  confirmed  by  many  disinterested  witnesses,  and  the 
improvement  is  represented  as  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  West 
Indies  with  augmented  rapidity  up  to  the  pjesent  moment.  Within 
little  more  than  the  last  twelve  months,  several  measures  have 
been  agitated  and  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  or  passed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  this; 
general  advancement.  We  will  specify  only  two  acts  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  .  Jamaica,  because  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
received  in  this  country  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  some  of  our 
preceding  remarks.  One  of  these  acts  is  to  remove  impediments 
to  manumission,  and  the  other  to  encourage  attendance  on  a  Satur- 
day instead  of  a  Sunday  market.  It  should  be  obser\'ed  that  these 
bills  have  been  passed  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  aboli- 
tionists repeatedly  and  anxiously  expressed;  yet  the  colonists  are 
told  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  speech  from  which  we  have  already 
made  an  extract,  that  they  have  done  *  absolutely  nothing;'  and 
from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Comnions,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  the  concession  is  iherely  nugatory,  and  the  acts  intended 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters.  But  though  we  mention  these, 
and  allude  to  other,  legislative  measures,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying  that  it  is  not  to  acts  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  or  of  the 
British  parliament,  that  we  look  for  the  proQfs  or  the  means  of 
the  most  important  improvements.  Even  if  no  acts  at  all  had  been 
passed,  there  would  not,  on  that  account,  be  any  ground  for  con- 
cluding that,  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed,  the  colonists 
have  done  nothing.  Very  important  changes  are  often  made  with- 
out any  legislative  provision  at  all ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  this,  acts 
of  parliament  and  acts  of  assembly  are  much  more  frequently  to 
be  regarded  as  the  consequences  and  records  of  changes  which  the 
state  of  society  has  previously  effected,  than  as  the  causes  of  their 
introduction.  If  the  master  be  willing,  there  is  scarcely  any  im-' 
provement  in  the  condition  of  his  slave,  which  he  cannot  effec* 
tuate  without  a  legislative  act;  and  if  he  be  an  unwilling  agent,  a 
legislative  act  will  commonly  afford  but  a  very  unavailing  remedy. 
Were  we  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two,  we  should  much 
rather  trust  to  the  voluntary  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  colo- 
nists for  the  improvement  of  their  slaves,  than  to  any  laws  promul- 
gated either  at  home  or  abroad  for  that  purpose*  But  it  signifies 
little  by  what  means  or  in  what  way  the  mitigation  of  slavery  goes 
on,  provided  it  be  continually  advancing.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is ;  and,  as  fellow-men,  fellow-subjects,  and  having  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  colonists  in  their  sufferings  and  distre^sep,  we 
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earnestly  entreat  tbein  to  lend  it  their  cheerful  and  iwemitting . 
assistance.  They  deceive  themselves  if  diey  thiiik  that  t)ie  course 
of  improvement  can  be  resisted.  To  ialtempt  it,  is  to  contend  not 
against  the  Abolitionists  or  the  legislature,  but  against  the  full 
force  of  the  tide  of  human*  affairs,  which  will  certainly  prevail 
against  tliem.  We  think  more  highly  of  their  judgment  and  forti- 
tude than  to  suppose  that  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  driven, 
by  irritation  or  di86pondency,to  adopt  resolutions  unsuit^d  ta  their 
trying  situaticm.  Let  what  may  happen,  to  advance  their  sjaves  in 
diligence,  intelligence,  and  morality,  to  add  to  their  comforts  and 
respectability  is  the  sorundest  policy  which  they  can  adopt.  No 
other  can  be  pointed  out  which  is  So  likely  to  lead  to  a  continu- 
ance of  their,  security,  or  so  well  calculated  to  support  them  under 
present  misfortunes,  and  pave  the  way  for  future  prosperity. 

Believing,  however,  the  colonists  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  their> 
interest  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  slaves,  it  remains  still 
to  be  considered  by  what  mieans  that  end  may  best  be  effected. 
This,  however^  is»a  poinl^^  so  great  difficulty^  that  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  the  ecdoni^,  and  occasionally  even  the  Abolitionists 
themselves,^  have  been  compelled  to  pause  as  to  the  specific  mea- 
sures which  they  would  recommend  for  adoption.  The  subject 
in  itself  is  embarra'ssing  and  delicate;  but  a  general  want  of  pre- 
cise and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  actual  state  of  society  in 
the  different  West  Indian  islands,  is  an  additional  cause  of  hesita- 
tion to  the  prudent,  and  of  error  to  the  precipitate.  It  is  under 
a  sense  of  this  difficulty  that  we  will  now  throw  together  a  few 
remarks  on  the  mode  of  advancing  the  bodily  comfort— the  security 
of  the  rights — and  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  ike 
slaves ;  begging  it  to  be  understood  that  to  whatever  condusious 
we  come  upon  these  topics,  we  have  found  the  mass  of  minute 
and  often  inconsistent  facts,  to  be  so  great,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  rely  principally  upon  general  reasoning  to  direct  us. 

1.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  of  the 
slaves,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  just  cause  of  complaint  exists. 
In  the  important  articles  of  clearilhiess  and  neatness,  and  all  those 
external  signs  of  comfort  and  respectability,  vvhich  rather  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  slave,  than  on  the  liberality  of  the  master,  there^ 
may  be  still  much  to  desire.  But  in  these  respects  the  negroes 
will  gradually  improve  as  they  advance  in  civilization  ^^nd  in  all 
essential  points  th^ir  <x>ndition  seems  not  to  be  inferior  at  present 
to  that  of  .a  farm-servant  or  ordinary  mechanic  in  £ngl£md,  and 
in  many  respects  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  same  classes  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland.  Under  this  head  itmay  be  proper  to  men- 
tion two  practices  now  generally  adopted  in  Barbados,  and  we 
believe  in  Antigua,  which  we  recommend  for  general  considera- 
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tion.  Tlie  first  is' the  providing  the  slaves,  on  theif  retttm  from 
labour,  with  their  victuals  already  cooked ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
give  them  the  hours, allowed  fqr  relaxation,  pr  ctilti^^ation  of  their 
own  provision  grounds,  more  entire  and  uninterrupted,  aild  also  to 
enable  the  manager  to  accustom  them  to  habits  of  greater  order 
and  cleanliness.  The  second  is  the  establishment  of  «  common 
nursery  rootn  on  each  e^t^te,  in  which  the  infants  and  cbiWreti  are 
left  by  their  mothers  during  the  hour^  of  labour  in  the  fifeld.  It  is 
well  known  by  thoiie  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that 
much  of  the  mortality  of  slave-children  is  owing  to  their  qxposuret 
in  the  fields  while  their  naothers  are  at  work ;  and  it  must  be 
obvious,  as  a  further  advantage,  derivable  from  this  measure,  that 
the  transition  from  it  to  an  infant  school,  would  be  both  eaisy  and 
inexpensive. 

The  return  which  a  slave  makes  to  his  master  for  his  support 
coiiaists  in  his  personal  labour;  and  if  in  times  past  the  quantity 
exacted  was  excessive,  that  ine^cusable.abus^  pf  pofver  seems  now 
to  have  almost  come  to  an  end  in  some  of  the  islands,  and  to  be 
fast  disappearing  in  all  the  rest.    We  can  easily  believe,  what  ba» 
been  stated  in  a  Report  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jsui^aic^  in 
IS24,  {Votes  of  Assembly,  Dec.  1824,  fol  201,)  that  ih  none  of 
the  many  disturbances  which  have  recently  agitated  that,  island; 
has  cruelty  from  the  masters  or  overseers  been,  the  alleg^  Gaufi[e» 
of  complaint ;  because  it  cannot  be  die  interest  of  i;he  master  al 
present  to  exact  from  the  slave  more  work  than  bcf  can  feasosH 
ably  perform;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  seep,  there  is  an  increasfing 
desire  that  the  performance  should  be  latt^nded  with  as  littk 
harshness  and  interference  as  possible.    The.  employment  of  the 
whip  as  a  stimulus  to  labour  is  going  into  disusie.    We  do  not 
state  this  in  ignorance  of  the  Remonstrance  published  in  the  Tri* 
nidad  Gazette,  and  repabUshed  (as  it  is  said,  with:  approbation)  in 
the  Gazette  of  Jamaica;  from  both  of  which,  condusions  of  the 
most  sweeping  nature  have  been  drawn  by  the  Abolitionists.^  We 
are  still  satisfied  that,  upon  further  investigation,  they  will  find  Aat 
our  statement  is  snbstantiallu,  correct.    It  is  announced  in  the 
Jamaica  Gazette  of  the  7th  May,  1825,  that  the  cait-whip,  even 
as  an  emblem  of  authority,  has  almost  disappeared  in  that  island ; 
and  we  have  been  assured  from  authority  which  we  canfiot  dis* 
trust,  that  on  very  many  estates  it  is  reserved  exclusively  as  an  in* 
strument  of  punishment  for  the  more  serious  ofiences,    WhjM;  has 
happened  in  Jamaica,  the  most  important  of  all  tbe'isbnds^  wiH 
undoubtedly  take  place  in  the  others M'iljat  more  jov  less  e^tpedition-, 
as  their  general  improvement  is  jmore  or  less  rapid,  .  Every  humane 
person  must  wish  tliat,  as  soon  ^s  circujmstaucea  admit,  Ihe  whip 
should  be  withdrawn  from  use,  and  afterwards  from  aight;  but 
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such  powerful  reasons  have  been  adduced  against  its  immediate 
prohibition  by  act  of  parliament,  throughout  the  West  India  colo- 
nies, that  we  confess,  though  with  reluctance,  our  inability  to  re- 
commend any  such  measure.  But  if  we  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
precipitation  of  the  Abolitionists  on  the  one  hand,  we  equally  dis- 
approve the  violence  of  certain  prejudiced  planters  on  the  other. 
We  do  not  believe  with  the  latter,  that  it  will  never  be  possible 
safely  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip;  though  we  are  satisfied,  in 
opposition  to  the  former,  that  it  cannot  be  safely  prohibited  at  this 
moment.  In  the  mean  time  nothing  but  evil  can  result  from  a 
controversy  so  intemperately  and  bitterly  carried  on  as  that  to 
which  this  question  has  given  rise. 

With  reference  to  the  exemption  of  the  female  sex  from  all 
punishment  by  the  whip,  as  decreed  by  the  thirteenth  clause  of 
the  Order  in  Council  for  Trinidad,  we  have  considered  with  all 
possible  attention  the  arguments  urged  by  Mr.  McDonnell, 
(p.  Q^QS^  etseq,)  We  fully  concede  to  him  that  there  may  be  many 
females  working  in  a  negro  gang,  with  respect  to  whom  the  terms 
of  female  delicacy,  and  female  sensibility  would  be  utterly  mis- 
applied, and  whose  disposition  renders  them  fully  as  ungovernable 
as  the  males.  But  we  concur  with  Mr.  Canning  in  thinking,  that, 
*.  one  of  the  first  principles  of  improvement  in  civilization,  is  the 
observance  paid  to  the  difference  of  the  sexes and  we  cannot 
but  consider  *  the  shocking  and  unseemly  practice  of  the  chastise- 
ment of  females  by  the  whip,*  as  a  bar  to  their  moral  improvement 
and  civilization,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove.  It 
is  arguing  the  question  on  wrong  grounds  to  inquire  whether  at 
this  moment  the  female  slaves  possess  a  delicacy  or  sensibility, 
which  would  be  severely  outraged  by  public  whipping;  if  we 
mean  to  make  them  feminine  indeed,  we  must  begin  by  treating 
them  as  such;  at  least  we  must  remove  that  impediment  to  their 
becoming  such,  which,  while  it  remains,  must  obviously  neutralize 
every  other  measure  of  improvement. 

We  have  been  informed  that,  on  some  estates,  the  punishment 
of  women  has  already  in  practice  been  essentially  modified ;  that 
it  is  inflicted  only  with  a  switch,  by  a  female,  in  private ;  and  then 
only  in  cases  where  solitary  confinement  has  been  found  ineflfec- 
tual.  We  conceive  that  such  a  mode  of  punishment  for  females, 
must  be  fully  adequate  to  sustain  the  necessary  discipline ;  while, 
on  the^  other  hand,  considering  that  by  this  modification,  *  the  tw- 
decency  and  degradation^  which  attend  the  practice  of  public 
whipping,  are  avoided,  and  that  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  on  females,  on  some  occasions,  and  for  some  offences, 
may  be  still  absolutely  necessary ;  we  think  the  government  might 
perhaps  act  prudently  in :  contenting  itself,  for  the  present  at 
i  least, 
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least,  with  recommending  to  the  assemblies  the  enactment  of 
some  such  general  alteration  of  the  punishment,  as  has  been 
voluntarily  and  successfully  adopted  by  individuals. 

With  the  diminution  of  corporal  punishment,  we  rejoice  to 
believe  that  task- work  is  becoming  more  general.  This  can  be 
in  no  respect  prejudicial  to  the  master,  and  is  highly  favourable  to 
the  slave,  when  he  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  civilization.  It 
removes  the  irksomeness  which  then  arises  from  being  subjected 
to  the  cotitroul  of  another,  and  by  the  substitution  of  a  moral  for 
a  physical  inducement  to  labour,  gradually  prepares  him  for  be- 
coming a  free  man.  There  may  exist  impediments  to  its  imme- 
diate and  general  introduction  in  the  situation  and  extent  of  some 
estates,  {Collinses  Rules  for  the  Management  and  Medical  Treat- 
ment  of  Slaves,  p.  153.) ;  but  it  is  almost  uniformly  recommended 
in  the  strongest  manner  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  West 
Indies  (Pra.  Rules,  p.  153.  M'Donnell,  p.  258.  Walker^  Letters 
on  the  West  Indies,  p.  67.)»  and  seems  upon  principle  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  means  by  which  the  mitigation  of  slavery  can  be 
promoted.  Of  the  expediency  of  attaching  the  slaves  to  the  soil, 
we  are  not  at  present  so  clearly  convinced,  and  before  we  pro- 
nounce any  decided  opinion,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  more 
extensive  and  detailed  mformation  than  we  now  possess.  Slaves 
•never  were  transferred  in  the  same  manner  in  Europe  in  which 
they  are  in  the  West  Indies,  nor  could  their  transference  be  there 
forbidden  with  the  same  advantage  which  is  said  to  have  attended 
it  in  Europe.  Many  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  where 
coffee  is  raised,  wear  out.  Some  become  unprofitable  from  the 
change  of  markets ;  and  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  desolate  others. 
An  invariable  rule  would,  therefore,  in  many  instances,  ruin  the 
master  and  stint  or  starve  the  slave.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not contemplate  without  horror,  the  forced  separation  of  husband 
and  wifei  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  children ;  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  sufficient  objection  to  a  regulation,  which  should 
declare  that  husband  and  wife  and  all  children  belonging  to  either 
within  the  age  of  puberty  should  on  no  account  be  separated  in 
any  case  of  transfer  or  sale.  A  well  informed  writer  (Walker's 
Letters,  S^r.  p.  64.)  has  advised  the  substitution  of  attachment  to 
the  gang  instead  of  attachment  to  the  soil ;  this  would  in  general 
obviate  the  evils,  and  is  free  from  many  of  the  objections,  to  which 
we  have  alluded ;  but  still,  as  an  inflexible  rule,  would  be  found 
at  times  to  impose  an  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  restraint. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  negroes  may  also  be  improved  by  a 
stricter  observance  and  further  extension  of  their  civil  rights. 
Even  at  the  present  moment  their  private  property  is  in  practice 
religiously  respected.    However  strange  it  m^y  seem  that  an  indi- 
vidual 
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viduai  should  be  possessed  of  property,  who  is  hkiiself  die  pro- 
perty of  another,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  West  Indies  now 
exhibit  this  anomaly.  Whatever  money,  poultry,  cattle,  or  orna- 
ments of  the  p^r^on  a  slsive  possesses,  are  held  to  be  as  strictly 
his  own  and  at  his  own  disposal,  as  tliey  could  be  rendered  by  any 
enactment  of  the  legislature;  nay^  what  appears  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, the  slave,  in  some  islands  at  least,  exercises  an  undis- 
turbed right  of  disposing  by  will  of  the  v^ry  house  which  he  occu- 
pies on  his  master's  estate.  Here,  then,  received  opinion  and 
custom  have  conferred  upon  him  distinct  rights  and  privileges  as 
a  member  of  civil  society,  which  at  every  seasonable  opportunity 
ought  to  be  con6rmed  and  multiplied.  The  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  for  which  pi^rpose  a  commission  is  now 
sitting  in  the  We^t  Indies,  will  co^ntribute  to,  the  same  great  ob- 
ject. The  principal  duty  of  this  commission,  indeed,  is  to  purify 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  civil  §uits,  with  which  slaves,  in  ge- 
neral, can  have  no  participation.  But  its  effect  will  be  little  less 
favourable  to  them  than  if  they  had  be^n  the  special  objects  of  its 
regard.  The  more  efficiently  the  colonists  are  accustomed  to  see 
justice  administered  between  each  other,  and  to  consider  tlie  law 
as  the  habitual  and  supreme  I'ule  9f  civil  conduct,  the  less  will 
they  be  disposed  to  exercise,  or  excuse  ty  ranny  towards  the  blacks 
who  are  subjected  to.  their  controul.  The  most  important  boon, 
however,  which  could  in  this  point  .be  cqneeded  to  the  slaves, 
would  be  to  permit  them  to  be  received  in  courts  of  justice  as 
competent  witnesses.  This  question  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
controversy,  and  so  much  repugnance  has  been  manifested  in  the 
West  Indies  to  its  adoption,  that  the  expediency  of  it  would  seem 
not  to  be  so  clear  as  the  friends  of  the  measure  have  generally 
imagined.  Much,  however,  .must  in  fairness  be  allowed  by  tlie 
colonists  for  the  influence  of  early  prejudices  on  their  minds ;  we 
confess  that  the  opinions  entertained  on  this  point  by  some  of  the 
ablest  individnals  connected  with  the  West  Indian  interest^  both  in 
the  colonies  and  the  mother-country,  and  an  examination  of  the 
ai  guments  that  have  been  urged  on  both  sides,  have  inclined  us 
strongly  in  its  favour.  The  more  deliberately  its  direct  and  col- 
lateral effects  are  considered,  the  more,  we  believe,  the  colonists 
wilLbecoi^ne  satisfied  that  their  apprehensions  are  excessive.  But 
\^hile  We  thus  express  ourselves  as  to  the  principle,  we  admit  the 
existence  of  great  difficulties,  a$  to  the  regulations  and  conditions 
under  which  the  privilege  should  be  granted;  and  so  far  from  as- 
sertibg  that  no  danger  or  inconvenience  can  flow  from  the, admis- 
sion of  slave  testimony,  we  believe  that;  it  will  be, necessary  to  use 
great  precaations  against  them.  No  negro  ought,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  penjfiitted  to  sw^ar,  who  does  not  comprehend 
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the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  eren  then,  the  judge  a«id  jury  can 
hardly  be  too  careful  m  examming  the  evidence  delivered.  Of  this 
the  trial  of  Mr/  Smith  affords  ample  proof.  Whatever  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  proceedings  in  other  respect$«  we  conceive 
it  to  be  impos&able  for  any  impartial  inquirer  to  caist  his  eyes  over 
them,  'Vi'ithont  being  struck  with  the  looseness  of  the  evidence  of 
the  negroes,  both  for  and  against  him. 

Nothings  however,  can  be  infeired  from  this  against  the  con- 
cession nrnier  p/oper  guards  and  restrictions;  there  will  be  diffi- 
culties and  danger  at  first, — but  they  must  be  met  by  previous 
preparation  and  examination ;  and  assuming  dud  caution  in  the 
regulations,  tmder  which  the  testimony  is  admittedx  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  maj  properly  be  left  to  the  careful  consideration  of  a  judge 
and  jury.  The  adniission  of  testimony,  which. may»  affect  property, 
life,  or  character,  is  not  a  thing  in  which  a  doubtful  experiment  can 
properly  be  nmde;  and  we  should  regret  the  a[]^arance  of  lend- 
ing the  slightest  countenance  to  the  pernicious  maxim  which  sanc- 
tifies tlie  means  by  the  end;  yet^  in  considering  both  the  danger  of 
the  measure  and  the  motives  for  adopting  it,  the  character  of  the 
negro>  and  the  improvement  in  it  which  the  adoption  will  proba- 
bly occasion,  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  Negroes  (as  well  as 
odier  persons  in  die  lower  ranks  of  life)  seldom  get  sufficient  ere* 
dit  for  the  acuteness  they  possess.  They  would  be  pleased  to  b^ 
received  as  witnesses,  merely  from  the  novelty  of  the  privilege, 
and  tliey  would  be  stimulated  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  and  cha- 
racter, whidi  would  naturally  be  among  the  couditioite  of  their  re- 
ception. If  at  first  an  idea  had  been  enteilained  by  them,  that  the 
privilege  was  desirable  as  affi)rding  means  to  gratify  spite  or 
revenge,  they  would  soon  find  themselves  disappointed  in  this  ex- 
pectatimi ;  the  temptation  to  perjury  or  prevarication  would  pro- 
portionately cease;  while  the  punishment  to  which  they  would 
be  subjected  for  these  offences,  and  the  esteem  they  would  gain 
from  avoiding  them,  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  that  self- 
respect,  which  is  one  true  mode  of  creating  respectability  of  con- 
duct and  diaracter. 

3,  The  last  way  to  be  now  mentioned,  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  is  the  communicatipn  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  We  shall  here  pass  over  in  silence  all 
tho^  topics  of  irritating  discussion  which  a  reference  to  the  past 
has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  awaken.  If  backwardness,  neglect,  or 
yiolei^  have  any  whei^  been  displayed,  we  lament  and  con- 
demn them  as  deeply  and  as  seriously  as  we  ought;  but  by  the 
parties  in  the  contest  let  them  not  now  be  remembered  in  any 
other  way  than  as  an  excitement  to  diligence  and  alacrity,  patience 
and  conciliation,  for  the  time  to  come.  We  are  persuaded  that 
these  qualities  never  could  be  excited  with  greater  effect,  or  in  a 
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better  cause.  The  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  the  imparting 
religious  feelings,  will  contribute  far  more  to  the  mitigation  of 
slavery,  than  the  attainment  of  all  the  objects  at  which  the  aboli- 
tionists are  now  prematurely  aiming*  No  other  tree  which  cm 
be  cast  in,  will  so  effectually  sweeten  the  waters  of  bitterness,  of 
which  too  many  generations  of  slaves  have  been  made  to  drink. 
Secure  to  them  these  benefits,  and  every  change  by  which  their 
condition  can  be  ameliorated  will  almost  necessarily  follow ;  but 
without  it,  no  regulation  that  can  be  promulgated  for  that  puc- 
pose,  will  be  of  any  permanent  or  considerable  avail.  It  is 
therefore  with  the  most  lively  and  unmixed  satisfaction,  that  we 
hail  the  formation  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the  West 
Indies  upon  the  model  of  our  Established  Church,  and  we  an- 

.ticipate,  with  confidence,  thje  salutary  reformation  which  the  clergy 
and  many  excellent  men  who  are  co-operating  with  them,  must 
produce  upon  the  whole  colonial  population.  :In  this,  as  in  every 
step  to  be  taken  in  this  great  matter,  but  most  especially  in  this, 

-zeal  must  be  regulated  by  knowledge;  and,  therefore,  without  en- 
tering into  consideration  of  the  merits  of  individuals,  or  of  particu- 
lar forms  of  church  government,  questions  always  invidious  where 
unnecessarily  discussed,  it  seems  to  us  that,  at  least  for  the  parti- 
cular purpose  in  hand,  the  episcbpal  form  was  wisely  chosen;  a 
form  which  more  than  any  other  is  qualified  to  give  order,  uni- 

.formity  and  moderation,  together  with  full  allowance  and  scope, 

-  to  the  exertions  of  the  most  ardent  well-regulated  zeal.    We  have 

•  the  fullest  confidence,  founded  on  a  variety  of  authentic  evidence, 
:  that  the  good  effects  of  this  measure  are  becoming  daily  more  ap- 
parent in  every  part  of  the  West  Indies,  and  we  were  prepared 
to  exhibit  tlie  proofs  of  it  in  detail. — But  the  recent  arrival  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  the  mass  of  authentic 

.  information  which  his  report  will  communicate,  has  induced  us  to 

;  change  our  purpose,  and  to  postpone  for  a  separate  consideration 
the  present  religious  state  and  prospects  of  these  colonies.  It 

-has  been  surmised  that  his  return  has  been  unexpected,  and  is 
attributable  to  difiiculties  and  disappointments  which  he  has  en- 
countered from  the  resident  proprietors  of  his  diocese.  We  have 
reason' to  know,  and  state  with  confidence,  that  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  truth.    During  his  absence  from  this  country 

.  his  lordship  has  visited  every  island  in  his  diocese,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Tortola  and  Tobago,  to  each  of  which,  however,  he 

-  dispatched  a  clergyman  with  inquiries  of  a  specific  nature.  In 
:  every  island  upon  which  he  has  landed,  he  has  made  himself  ac- 

quainted  with  its  religious  means  of  instruction  by  personally  in- 

•  specting  every  church  and  every  school ;  he  has  ascertained,  so  far 
as  wad  possible  by  public  and  private  intercourse  and  examination, 

-  its  religious  wants,  as  well  as  the  means  of  supply  which  are  to 
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be  found  in  itself ;  the  disposition  of  the  planters  to  permit  or  pro- 
mote the  education  of  then*  slaves ;  as  well  as  their  ability  and  rea- 
^dioess  by  the  coi^tribution  of  money,  labour,  or  materials,  to  assist 
in  the  erection  of  additional  churches  and  schools.  By  personal 
attention  to  schools  instituted  by  himself  in  Barbado3>  he  has  had 
the  best  grounds  for  satisfying  himself  of  the  docility  of  the  negro 
children,  and  also  of  their  being  capable  of  being  rendered  the 
channels  of  elemetitary  religious  instruction  to  adult  negroes. 

We  mention  these  things  summarily,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
weight  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
he  entertains.  So  far  from  returning  discouraged  by  unexpected 
impediments,  he  feels  that,  great  as  are  die  real  difficulties,  and 
distant  as  must  be  the  full  harvest  of  his  labours,  the  prospect  be- 
fore him  is  full  of  encouragment ;  in  every  class  of  people,  speak- 
ing of  course  generally,  and  attributing  what  we  say  in  various 
^degrees,  he  has  found  that  spirit  of  respect  for  his  person,  office, 
and  object,  that  zeal,  liberality,  and  concession .  to  his  desires, 
which  justify  the  liveliest,  if  not  impatient,  hopes;  and  in  no  in*- 
stance  has  he  experienced  that  kind  of  prejudice  or  that  degree 
of  opposition,  which  should  inake  him  despair  of  ultimate  success. 

After  a  statement  of  this  kind  it  may  seem  less  necessary,  and 
yet  we  trust  it  cannot  be  offensive,  to  address  a  few  words  on  this 
:most  important  point  to  our  West  Indian  colonists.    We  have 
before  this  expressed  our  opinion,  that  they  have  been  seriously 
endangered  in  their  fortunes  and  lives  by  the  indiscretion  of  well 
meaning,  but  ill-judging  men;  let  not  the  remembrance  of  tlm 
operate  too  strongly, on  them,  when  the  danger  is  removed,  and 
circumstances  are  changed.    To  extend  religious  improvement  to 
their  slaves  is  at  once  their  interest  and  their  duty.    It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  and  especially  at  the  present  conjuncture, 
that  they  should  be  satisfied  of  this  fact.    To  declaim  indiscrimi- 
.nately  against  instruction  and  religion,  or  to  draw  any  general  con- 
clusions against  their  happy  influence,  because  in  particular 
.  instances  they  have  been  misapplied  or  perverted,  can  eyentuaUy 
have  no  eiFect  but  that  of  deceiving  themselves,  and  gi^4ng  dieir 
.  adversaries  an  advantage  over  them.   Those  to  whom  sound.know- 
:  ledge,  moral  and  religious,  is  imparted,  have- invariably  been  a 
olessing  to  all  with  whom  they  are  connected ;  and  from  the  nature 
of  things  it  cannot  prove  otherwise  with  the  slaves  in. the  West 
Indies.    As  servants,  it  will  render  them  diligent,  faithful,  and 
i obedient;  and,  as  members  of  society,  it  will  encourage  mdustrj, 
temperance,  the  celebration  of  the  rite,  and  the  observaiH^e  of  the 
duties  of  marriage,  of  all  which  the  colonists  cannot  but  know  the 
.value,  and  to  which  nothing  but  Christianity  will  induce  the  slaves 
.to  submit.    The  principle  of  religion  can  neither  lead  to  inactivity 
.on  the  one  haild,  nor  insubordination  on  the  6ther ;  its  great  object 
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is  to  teach  uh  all  to  lead  quiet  aiid  peaceable  lites  in  this  world*; 
not  forbidding  as  to  be  active  in  the  improvement  of  our  temporal 
£ondili6n,  but  restraining  us  to  lawful  means,  and,  above  all, 
enforcing  Upon  us  the  necessity  of  doing  our  duty  in  whatever 
btatewe  find  ourselves  plac*3d.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  deemed 
offensive^  if  we  add,  that  a  knowledge  of  its  doctrines,  and  obedi- 
ence to  its  precepts,  are  not  less  necessary  to  the  master  than  the 
slave*  It  is  upon  an  increasing  attention  to  moral  and  religious 
duties  among;  the  former,  that  the  most  certain  hopes  of  the 
spread  of  .moral  and  refigious  instruction  among  the  latter  may 
be  founded ;  and  we  rejoice  to  perciive  that  they  are  not  likely 
:to  be  founded  in  vaiu.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
•Aat  the  higher  .orders  of  society  in  the  West  Indies  are  fully 
-participating  in  the  same  improvement  which  is  taking  place 
among  the  lower,  and  we  trust  they  will  neither  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity,  nor  disposed  to  question  the  utility, 
,ef  the  change.  Wherever  true  religion  gains  ground,  it  softens 
-and  himianiBes  die  nxind,  and  never  were  all  parties  so  much 
interested  in  its  propagation  as  in  the  West  Indies.  The  in- 
Jlsmal  authority  of  conscience  is  si4)eradded  by  it  to  that  of  out^ 
ward  obligation ;  and  the  slave  thereby  induced  to  render  to  his 
master  all  service  and  respect,^  until  the  relation  subsisting  between 
them  be  legitimately  dissolved ;  while  the  master  on  his  part  will 
feel  himself  constrained  by  the  same  sanction  to  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  alleviating  the  hardships  and  multiplying  the  privileges  oft 
the  slave,  until  he  come,  in  due  time,  and  after  adequate  prepara- 
:tion,  to  the  enjoyment  of  complete  freedom. 
'  The  practical  conclusion  w^ich  seems  to  follow  from  all  the 
lacts  and  Reasonings  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  impor- 
.tant  subject  is,  that  the  mitigation  and  abolition  of  slavery  in  our 
West  Itwlian  islands  ought  to  be  pursued  with  zeal  and  perafeve- 
rance ;  but  that,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  violent  means  which 
the  abolitionists  have  hitliei^to  proposed  to  force  them  forward,  we 
most  advance  to  them  gradually  and  slowly,  by  the  means  of  orderly, 
contrpulable,  yet  effective  agents,  agents  who  possess  local  know- 
4edge,  who  will  be  most  alive  to  the  dangers  of  negligent  or  preci- 
pitate.measures,  and  yet  who  may  be  stimulated  to  exertion  by  a 
superior  power  if  fe^rs  or  prejudices  are  allowed  to  exert  an  undue 
predominance;  whose  zealous  co-operation  is  necessary  to  the 
•success  of  any  measures ;  and  whose  resistance  is  capable  of  para- 
« losing  die  best  designed  efforts  of  any  other  agency.  By  diB 
description  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  we  point  at  the 
colonial  assemblies,  and  the  colonial  proprietors,  acting  at  once 
under  the  controul  and  impulse  of  the  executive  government  at 
home.  It  follows,  also,  that  though  abolition  be  our  ultimate  end, 
the.mitigaJtion  of  the  state  of  slavery  should  be  the.object  at  present 
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kept  steadily  and  exclusively  in  view ;  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  advance  on  our  career,  without  distinctly  pledging  ourselves  to 
compensate  the  colonist  for  any  loss  which  he  may  ultimately  sus- 
tain by  the  conversion  of  slave  into  free  labour.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  if  there  be  injustice  to  the  slave  in  the  present  relation 
between  him  and  his  master,  we  have  been  at  least  participant  in 
that  injustice,  and  we  have  no  right  now  to  constitute  ourselves 
judges  and  award  sentence  at  the  expense  of  the  master  aloue. 

But  lastly,  if  foregoing  all  violence  and  recriminations  on  both 
sides,  all  precipitation  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  disproportionate 
alarms  on  the  other ;  agreeing  in  the  object,  and  differing  ami- 
cably, where  difference  may  be  unavoidable,  as  to  the  means;  we 
will  but  do  what  is  unquestionably  safe  and  effective,  increase  the 
comforts,  privileges,  and  instruction  of  the  negro  population ;  if 
the  colonists  will  cheerfully  and  earnestly  resolve,  as  they  ought, 
to  become  the  willing  channels  of  these  blessings,  gradually  en- 
larging the  stream,  as  the  nature  of  the  slave  expands  in  capability 
to  receive  them ;  we  have  reason  to  anticipate  that  a  period  may 
arrive,  even  while  nominal  slavery  remains,  when  there  may  be 
nothing  really  oppressive  in  the  condition ;  and  that  when  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  our  ultimate  hopes  shall  take  place,  it  may 
rather  happen  as  of  course,  than  be  the  result  of  any  violent  dis- 
ruption ;  that  the  master,  sustaining  no  detriment,  may  advance 
no  claim  for  compensation ;  and  the  slave,  active,  industrious, 
intelligent  and  moral,  may  pass  into  the  free  labourer,  mechanic 
or  tenant,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  precise  moment  of  consum- 
mating that  happy  change,  which  the  progress  of  civilization  shall 
gradually  have  effected. 
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Infant  Baptism.    By  John  Birt.    8vo.  tfi, 

Cain  and  Lamech,  or  the  comparative  NunihJers  of  Seven  and  Seventy  tiroes'  Seven,  illtis- 
trative  of  the  15th,  the  23d  and  «4th  Vewes  of  the  fourth  Cliaf>ter  of  Genesis  f  a 
Dissertation.  By  the  Rer.  W.  Vansittart,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Carlisle.^  Secotvd 
edition;  with  arn.  Appendix.    2s.  6dt   Jhe  Appendix  separate,  is^ 

TQPQGRAPHY.  : 
The  History  of  Colchester.    By  Thomas  Cromwell.   9  vols.  8vo.  14.  i2s.  royal  8vo« 
<  ^.  9s.  with  Proof  Plates  on  India  Paper.  4L  4s, 

Historical  Notices  of  the  Colkgiate  Church  or  Hoyal  Free  Chape^and  Sahctuary  of  St^ 

Martin-le-Grand,  London.   By  A.  J.  Kerape.   8vo.  10s.  6d. 
TheBeastres  of  Wiltshire.   By  John  Britton,  F.S.A.   VoLS.  avb.  .  . 

A  Sammer  Ramble  in  the  Northern  Hi^iands.    12mo.   59*  6d.  ' 
An  Account  of  the  Pleasure  Tours  in  Ireland  ; .'  with  a  Map  and  an  Itinerary.    10s.  6d. 
A  Critical  Examination  of  Dr.  M^CuUoeh's  Work  ^in  the  Western  Islands  of  ScotlaQd^ 
-  Postd«o.  89.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS 
Chrisliau  Researches  in.Syrja  and  Palestine..   By  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett,  M.  A.  8vo.  10*, 
.  Travels  in  South  America  du,ring  the  Years  1349-20-21 ;  containing  an  Account  of  tlie 
Present  Slate  of  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chile.   By  Alexander  Caldcleugh,  IJ^. 

2  vols,  3vo. 

A  Historigai  and  D.escrjptive  Narrative  of  Twenty  Years*  Residence  in  South  A^ierica^ 
containing  Travels  ip  Ai:auco,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Coluni|jia.   5y  W.  B.  Steven$9n. 

3  vols.  8yo.  2l.  2s. 

Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  during  the  Years. 

1821  and  1822,  &c.   By  G.  F.  Mathison,.Esq,  Bvo.  148. 
A  Journey  into  various  Parts  of  Europe ;  and  a  Residence  in  them,  during  the  Y^ars 

1818,  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  &c.   3y  the  R^v.  T^  Pennington,  A.M.  2  vols.  8vq. 

11.  10s. 

A  Succinct  View  and  Analysis  of  Authentic  Information  extant  in  Ori^nal  Works,  on 
the  practicability  of  joining  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  a  ^hip  Canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  America.    By  R,  B.  Pitman.    8vo.  8s. 

Observations  on  Italy.   By  the  late  J.  Bell.    Post  4to.  Price  !  1.7s. 

Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  a  Foreigner  in  England  and  Scotland ;  with  Anecdotes 
of  celebrated  Persons  visited  by  the  Author.    2  vols.   8vo.  ll.  8s. 

A  Statistical  and  Commercial  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guateipala,  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica; containing  important  particulars  relative  to  its  Productions,  ManuCa<ttu;res, 
|i|in,esji  Customs,  &c.  &c.   By  Don  Domingo  Juarcas.   8vo.  16s% 
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Abolition,   See  Slavery. 

Agrarian  law,  account  of,  with  remarks 
thereon,  72—77. 

Asricultnre,  past  and  present  state  of  in 
Ilngland,  16«— 166. 

Altars  of  the  Italian  churches,  observations 
on  the  architecture  of,  65. 

America,  notice  of  the  wines  of,  2^9. . 

America  (South),  description'of  the  succes- 
sion of  animated  beings  in,  1«7, 1«8 — pre- 
sent state  of  th^  Brazilian  empire,  129 — 
138— of  Paraguay,  138, 139  -of  Buenos 
Ayres,  139—146— of  Chil6,  146—149 
—and  of  Peru,  149—151. 

Angelo  (Michel),  remarks  on  the  edifices 
erected  by,  52 — 55. 

Apostles  were  dot  entbuiiasts  or  madmen,  6. 

Architecture,  fundamental  principles  of 
beauty  ill,  43 — 47— oliservations  on  the 
architecture  of  some  of  Palladio's  edifices, 
48,  49 — and  on  those  of  Sansovino,  50 
— San  Micheii,  50,  51— Scarooza,  51—; 
Bninelleschi,  51, 52— of  Michel  Angelo, 
62 — 55— of  Giulio  Romano,  55,  56 — 
decline  of  architecture  of  Italy,  56,  57 — 
remarks  on  the  architecture  of  Genoa,  58 
— Florence,  59— Naples,  59—63 — prin- 
cipal Italian  architects  now  living,  57, 58 
— monumental  architecture  of  Italy,  64, 
65. 

Aristotle's  works,  importance  of,  70. 

Array  (Roman),  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
composition  of,  and  its  connection  with 
the  political  divisions  of  the  common- 
wealth, 77—83. 

AugusUnCi  reported  miracles  of,  considered, 
9, 10. 

Australian  colonies,  improved  state  of,  328, 
329 — comparison  between  Van  Diemeu's 
Land  and  New  South  Wales,  329,  330— 
number  and  property  of  the  emancipists, 
or  convicts  who  had  become  free,  332 — 
their  importance  to  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  323 — disproportion  be 
tween  the  male  Kud  female  part  of  the 
population,  323 — description  of  Austra- 
lian farms  and  farm-houses,  338— esti- 


mate of  the  qnantity  of  land  remaining  t# 
be  cultivated,  339,  340 — suggestions  re- 
lative to  emigration  to  these  colonies^- 
340,  341.  See  New  Holland,  New  South 
Walet,  and  Van  Diemen'i  Land. 

B. 

Banquets  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  notice 
of,  241—243. 

Barham  (J.  F.),  Consideratioiis  on  th# 
Abolition  of  Negrq  Slavery,  &c  506— 
his  account  of  the  encouragement  given 
by  Great  Britain  to  the  colonists,  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  the  slave-trade,  521— 
observations  on  it,  522.  . 

Bayard  (Chevalier),  history  of,  355— nis 
real  name  and  birth,  356— eafly  educa^ 
■  tion,  357— is  placed  in  the  sej4ice  ^  the 
Duke  of  Sftvoy,  359 — Olid  afterwcfdi  in 
that  of  Charles  VIU.  Kinp  of  France^ 
358— performs  his  first  efaivfilions  fleat^ 
360 — 363 — goes  into  Picardy,  and  givei 
a  toumey»  362— distinguishes  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Taro,  in  Italy,  366— is  again 
employed  in  Italy  under  Loub  XII.  370 
— is  taken  captive,  and  generously  lil>e- 
rated  by  Lvdovico  Sforza,  371,  372 — 
engages  Sotomayor,  a  Spanish  captain,  in 
single  combat,  and  kills  him,  373 — com- 
bat of  thirteen  Spaniards  with  thirteen 
Frenchmen,  374, 375-^-^neroos  conduct 
of  Bayard,  376— commands  a  Company 
against  the  Venetians,  377 — is  engaged 
at  the  siege  of  Padua,  379 — ^nearly  seizes 
th&pope,.387 — gallant  conduct  of  Bayard 
at  tlie  siege  of  Brescia,  390 — is  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  392— his  death, 
392,  393 — honours  paid  to  his  memory, 
394. 

Bible  society,  beneficial  labours  of,  17-^ 

errors  in  some  of  its  versions,  t6.  note, 
Birkbeck  (Dr.)  his  account  of  the  origin  of 

Mechanics  Institutes,  411. 
Boccaccio's  Decameron,  exorbitant  price 

given  for,  154. 
Bonpland  (M.)  particulars  respecting,  139, 

note. 

Bordelais,  wines  of,  notice  of,  253. 

'  Botany 
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Botany  Bay,  attempUto  civilize  the  nativefl 

.  Bowles  (Rev.  W.  L.j)  edition  of  Pope's 
works,  and  pablictttKms  respecting  them, 
«71 — character  of  it,  274. 276— 4iis  sum- 
mary of  Pope'«  character,  277--remarks 
thereon,  id. — his  omisoon  in  bis  estimate 
of  Pope*^  character,  censured  by  L^rd 
Byron,  $77,  «78 — strictures  on  his  neg- 
lect to  vindicate  Pope  from  the  charge 
of  taking  money  from  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  to  suppress  the  character  of 
Atoasa,  «78i  »79— hl>  charge  against 
Pope  for  satirizing  the  Duke  of  Cbandos 
disproved,  280 — as  also  his  charge  against 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  281,  282— re- 
marks on  Mr.  Bowles's  *  Final  Appeal,' 
281,  nou — his  supposition  that  Pope  in- 
troduced Dr.  Mead  into  the  Duntriad, 
and  that  be  satirized  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
disproved,  283 — as  also  his  charges 
agaiotit  Pope  for  licentiousness,  284 — 
particularly  m  his  cotmection  with  the 
BUunts,  285, 286— and  of  disingenuous- 
ness  in  his  publication  of  his  Letters, 
288,  289— and  of  ingratitude  to  Mr. 
Wycherley,  298. 

Brt»ili«n  empire,  importance  of,  128 — po- 
pulation, 129— kind  treatment  of  slaves 
by  the  PorUigueze,  129,  l^O^preaent 
ttate  of  literature  and  the  arts^  131— 
"prdductions  and  commeroe,  1 32— Hinsuc- 
cesBful  attempt  to  cultivate  the  tea-plant, 
^2-^limale  and  diseases,  132, 133— 
Boisanoes  and  inconveniences,  13S,  134 
— abundance  of  gpld  found  here,  134 — 
description  of  the  capital  of  tlie  district 
of  MinasGeraes,  13» — mode  of  collecting 
gold,  136— iron  foundery  on  tlie  river 
Ypanema,  ib, — abundant  produce  of  the 
district  of  Santo  Pauk>,  137. 

Brescia,  siege  and  capture  of,  391, 392. 

Bricks,  amount  of,  chargeable  with  duty, 
since  the  year  1784, 170. 

Brisbane  (river),  discovery  of,  318,  319. 

Britain,  Christianity  when  iirst  planted  in,  8. 

Brougham  (Henry,  Esq.)  Practical  Obser- 
Tadons  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor, 
410 — remarks  on  the  character  and  pro- 
bable tendency  of  his  public  measnres 
and  suggestions,  413,  414 — extract  from 
his  tpe«ch  at  the  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  5l3,  514^ 
strictures  on  it,  514—516. 

BruBelleschi,remarkaon  the  edificeserected 
by,  51,62. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  its  dependencies,  pro- 
duce of,  140, 141— rtrade,  142 — improv- 
ing condition  of,  ib, — population,  143 — 
nanners  of  the  upper  raAks;  i6. 


Bojldingt,  iaercfliC  of  in  Bagtshd,  167^ 
169. 

Bumper  glasses^  origin  of,  243. 

Buxton  (Mr.),  observations  oU  on  tlie  gra- 
dual abolition  of  slavery,  527. 

Byron  (Lord),  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  re- 
specting Pope,  271 — his  censure  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  277,  278. 

C. 

'Cagnola  (Marohese),  remarks  on  the  edi- 
fices erected  by,  57,  58. 

Caldcleugh  (Alexander),  Travels  in  South  . 
America,  125 — character  of  his  work^ 
126.    See  AmeHea, 

Canal  navigation,  past  and  present  state  of 
in  England,  170, 171. 

Canning  (Mr.),  observation&of,  on  the  gra- 
dual abolition  of  slavery,  527,  528 — ob- 
servations thereon,  529. 

Ceylon,  notice  of  the  Dutch  mis^on3UEi,2l. 

ChampdgQie  wine,  notide  of,  252. 

Cliarles  I.  external  evidenoe  to  prove  that 
the  Ic6n  Basilike  was  written  by  him, 

493 —  First,  part  of  his  MeiHtations  which 
werfe  written  before  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
ib, — Secondly t  the  statement  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  printing  it,  49^^> 
Thirdly,  the  assertion  of  Bishop  Earie, 

494—  proponderanceof  extendi  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  King,  494 — proofs  of  bi» 
qualifications  for  composing  such  a  work, 
and  of  Dr.  (jauden^i  inability  to  write 

495—  statement  of  the  internal  evidence, 
from  the  book  Itself,  that  it  was  written 
by  the  Kuig,  497—505. 

Chii6,  extent  of  the  government  of,  146^ 
description  of  its  capital,  St.  Jago,  tfr.— 
population,  147-^prodtictions,  A, — con- 
dition of  tlie  miners,  148 — trade,  ib.* — 
manners  and  amusements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, tfr.  149. 

Christianity,  circumstances  of  the  first  pro- 
pagation of,  considered,  6, 7 — its  effects, 
7 — 9 — efforts  of  the  Romish  missionaries 
to  spread  it,  10, 11 — dissimilarity  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  its  further  ex- 
tension is  at  present  attempted,  12, 13— 
difficulties  which  impede  its  introduction 
among  tliose  nations  who  are  still  in  dark-' 
nessand  error,  IS — particularly  in  India, 
14 — and  in  Mohammedan  countries,  15 
•^in  pagan  nations,  16 — ^its  beneficiaT' 
effects  on  the  liberated  negroes  at  Sierra 
Leone,  33—35. 

Christian  Knowledge  Society,  abstract  of 

.  the  Reports  of,  1 — asetisted  the  Danish 
missionaries  in  India,  22 — amount  of  its 
receipts,  27 — great  benefits  conferred  by 
this  society,  41-c-noticc  of  hs  excellent' 
lending 
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lending  libraries  esteblislied'for  tlie  poor, 
4,^5,  note. 

Churches  in  Italy,  remarks  on  the  architec- 
ture of: — the  church  of  II  Redentore  at 
Venice,  49 — the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
51 — St.  Peter's  at  Rome*  52— 54— St. 

■  John  Lateran,  55 — the  cathedral  at  Man- 
tua, 55,  56 — of  San  Simeone  Mhsore  and 
San  Niccolo  da  Tolenlini,  at  Venice,  .57 
— the  church  of  the  Superga  at  Turin,  58, 
59 — of  the  Sapienza  and  other  churches 
at  Naples,  61,  62 — on  the  altars  of  the 
Italian  dinrches,  65,  64. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  receipts  of,  29 
— number  of  missionaries  and  other  per- 
fions  in  its  employ,  ib,  30 — its  plan  aiui 
objects,  .SO,  31 — ^remarks  on  their  early 
proceedings,  31, 32 — beneficial  results  in 

-  Africa,  33— particulariy  at  Sierra  Leone, 
33—35.  38— in  New  Zealand,  38— in 
India,  39. 

Cicognara  (Count),  LeFabriche  di  Venezia, 
42 — character  of  the  work,  65,  66.  See 
Italy. 

Claret  wine,  notice  of,  254. 
'  Ciarry,  a  sort  of  spiced  wine,  notice  of,  246. 

CoaeL making,  progressive  increase  of,  188. 

Conder  (Josiah),  the  Star  in  the  East,  and 

.  other  poems,  21 1-— extracts^frora  the  *  Star 
in  the  East,'  212— from  the  minor  poems, 
212,  213— 215— remarks  thereon,  215, 
216. 

Conricts,  expense  of  maintaining  in  New 
,  South  Wales  and  in  the  penitentiaries, 
;  contrasted,  335,  336^  great  reform  ef- 
fected among  them,  334,  S35^mpoptant 
advantages  resulting  from  the  sending  of 
convicts  to  New  South  Wales,  336,  337 

-  -r-suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  distri- 
'  buting  and  employing  the  convicts,  337, 

-  338. 

Copper  mines  and  trade,  present  state  of 

in  England,  176, 177. 
Cordilleras,  passes  of,  145»  146. 
Cordova,  present  state  of,  151. 
Corn,  increased  production  of,  in  England, 

165,166. 

Cotton  nkanufacture  and  trade,  past  and  pre- 
sent state  of,  in  England,  172,  173. 

Creuier  (Friedrich)  Abriss  der  Romischen 
.  Antiquitaten,  67 — character  of  the  work, 
68,84.    See  Home. 

Curll's  publication'  of  Pope's  letters,  history 

.  of,  287— fM"oceedrngs  of  Pope  on  this  oc- 
casion, 288. 

Curr  (Edward),  account  of  the  colony  of 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  311 — his  descrip; 
lion  of  the  farms  and  farm-houses  there, 
338,339. 

Curtis  (port!)  present  state  of,  317. 


D. 

Danish  missions  m  India,  notice  of,  21,  22, 
Dibdin  (Rev.  T.  F.)  the  Library  Compa- 
nion, 152— character  of  his  former  pub- 
lications, ih* — ^his  account  of  the  sale  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  Boccaccio,.  1 53, 

154 —  and  of  the  Roxburghe  club,  154, 

155 —  remai'ks  on  his  styfe,  155, 156^ 
plan  of  his  *  Dbrarjr  Companion,'  156 — 
extract  from  it,  l57— remarks  thereon. 
158 — ^and  on  the  execatlon  of  bis  book. 
158—160. 

Dividends,  table  of  thenumber  of  persons  re- 
ceiving half-yearly,  185— ^remarks  tbefe* 
on,  186. 

Dutch  missions  to  Ceylon,  notice  of,  21. 
E. 

Earthenware,  increased  manufacture  of,  iq 
England,  178, 

Education  of  mechanics  in  institutes  coth> 
«dered,  421-*-^b^rv^tfon8  on  schools  for 
the  education  of  infents,  426—428. 

Emigration  to  the  Australian  co1oim«s,  ob- 
servations on,  340,  341, 

England,  past  and  present  state  of  agricul- 
ture in,  1 62 — 1 66 — increase  of  buildings, 
167—169 — amount  of  bricks  chargeable 
with  duty  siitce  'tli^  year  1784,  l7af— 
state,  of  can^l  natrigatiott,  170,  171" — 
numbei^'of  ste&m^gines  in  use,  and  their 
expense,  171,  and  itdttf — state  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  172,  173 — of  the 
woollen  manufacture  and  trade,  173, 174 
-i-of  the  silk  manufacture  and  trade,  175,. 
176 — of  the  iron  manufactory,  176 — of 
the  copper  mines  and  trade,  176,  177 — 
of  the  manufacture  of  linens,  177,  ITS' — 
of  earthenware,  17« — of  glass,  178, 179 
—progressive  increase  in  British  exportSa 
179 — present  state  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest, 180 — increased  amount  of  per-, 
sonal  property  transferred  by  wills,  181 
— positive  benefits  resulting  from  the  na- 
tional debt,  182— desponding  anticipa- 
tions of  former  politicians  respecting  it, 
183;  184 — tutal  number  of  perscms  re-* 
ceiving  half-v early  dividends  in  1823, 
185 — ^remarks  thereon,  186 — proofs  of 
the  progressive  i  mprovement  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes, 187— 194 — diminutioa 
of  pauperism,  195 — number  of  houses 
fo*  which  taxes  are  paid,  195, 196 — • 
hint  to  reformers,  197 — England  why  not 
active  in  mi«>sionary  exertions  until  of 
late  years,  22— 24— superior  intellechitl 
character  of  Englishmen  accounted  for, 
88,  89— defective  stat6  of  some  branches 
of  English  literature,  90-^istingui8bed 
classical  scholars  in  England,  91 — on  the 
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culture  of  \h9  vino  in  £Bgla&d,  ^60— 
— and  the  making  of  wine,  261 — curious 
blunders  of  a  French  traveller  respecting 
England  exposed,  344 — 354. 

Equitable  jurisdiction,  origin  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 93-^nu  complaints  against  the  re- 
medial powers  of  the  '  council*  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  ib, — passage  in 
Magna  Charta  explained,  94-^— nature  of 

.  the  law  of  free-borgh,  or  frank-pledge,  95 
— powers  of  the  *  council'  before  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  97 — writs  by  whom  tested, 
ih,  98 — the  practice  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, when  first  settled,  99 — proceedings 
pf  the  councU  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I. 
and  II.  100— 102— its  powers  under  Ed- 
ward III.  105— complaints  of  the  com- 
monalty jigainst  it  under  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  III.  105, 106— extension  of  its 
powers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  108 
—110 — regulation  of  them  by  parliament 
under  Ricbiurd  II.  Ill — further  com- 
pl^nts  in  tlie  reigns  of  Henry  IV..  V.  and 
Vl.  113, 113 — remedial  jurisdiction  of 
parliameat,  118— 121— variously  exer- 
cised, 122-r-regulatioiis  concerning  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  council,  125. 

Eton  Gre^k  grammar,  defects  of,  90,  note. 

Exports,  .British,  progressive  increase  of, 

.  179, 

F. 

Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  197 
—character  of  the  .work,  198--extract 
from  the  legend  of  the  Buttle  Hill,  198 
.  —203— proof  of  its  oriental  origin,  203 
.  -rextract  from  the  legend  of  Knock- 
grafton,  203— 206— remarks  on  it,  206, 
207 — extract  from  the  legend  of  Daniel 
O'Elourke,  207—210. 

Field  (Barron),  Geographical  Memoirs  on 
New  Soutli  Wales,  311.  See  New  South 
Wales, 

Florence,  remarks  on  the  arcliitecture  of,  59, 
F^'ancia,  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  account 
.    of,  136—140.  . 

Free-borgh,  or  Frank-pledge,^  origin  find 
natuje  of,  95. 

Frencli  wines,  when  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, 248. 

Funded  property,  amount  of,  186 — table 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving 
half-yearly  dividends  from,  185 — re- 
marks ihe^eon,  186. 

G. 

Gauden  (Dr.),  claim  of,  to  be  the  author  of 
Icon  Ba&ilike,  considered,  467 — sketch 
of  the  external,  evidence  in  his  favour: 
jSnt,  the  statements  of  his  wife  and  cu- 
l-afe^  471jt  472 — ijDfp.robabUitiei  detected 


in  their  narratives,  473.480 — Becondly, 
evidence  derived  from  the  doctor's  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Clarendon,  480 
— 482— remarks  thereon,  482—492— 
thircUyt  evidence  derived  from  Lord  An- 
glesey's Memorandum,  &c.  492 — this 
evidence  rebutted  by  that  adduced  in 
behalf  of  King  Charles  I.  493,  494— 
proofs  of  his  ability  to  write  it,  and  of 
Gauden's  inability  to  compose  it,  495. 

Genoa,  remarks  on  the  architecture  of,  58. 

Germans,  deficiencies  in  the  intellectual 
character  of,  accounted  for,  88. 

Germany,  notice  of  the  wines  of,  256,  257. 

Giuiio  Romano,  remarks  on  the  edifices 
erected  by,  55,  56. 

Glass  manufacture,  increase  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 178, 179. 

Gold  mines  of  Brazil,  account  of,  134—136. 

Greece,  notice  of  the  ancient  wines  of,  237 
— and  of  tbe  modern  wines  of,  258. 

H. 

Healths,  origin  of  drinking,  245. 
Henderson  (Dr.),  History  of  Ancient  and 

Modem  Wines,  232— character  of  his. 

work,  233 — his  ingenious  apology  for 

the  medicated  wines  of  the  ancients.  236 

-^his  reasons  for  thinking  that  Sherry  or 

Madeira  resemble  the  ancient  Falernian 

wine,  239.    See  Wines. 
Hermitage  wine,  notice  of,.  252,  253. 
Home,  beautiful  verses  on,  213^  214. 
Home  Missionary  Society,  remarks  on  the 

plan  and  objects  of,  24 — 26. 
Horticulture,  progress  of,  in  Etigland,  1|63^ 
Hottentots,   the  first  Christian  mission 

among,  4,  5. 
Houses,  number  of,  in  England,  paying 

taxes,  195, 196— increased  building  of» 

169. 

Hungary,  notice  of  the  wines  of,  257. 
Hyppocras,  a  sort  of  spiced  wine,  notice  of, 
245. 

L 

Icdn  Basilike,  inquiry  concerning  the  wo^ 
tlior  of,  467 — impression  prcxluced  on 
the  public  mind  by  this  publication,  468^ 
— notice  of  the  literary  controversy  re- 
specthig  its  author,  468— 470 — abstract 
of  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Gauden  having -composed  it,  with  re- 
marks, 471 — 4^ — this  evidence  contra- 
dicted by  the  external  evidence  in  fitrour 
of  King  Charles  I.  having  been  the  autt^or 
of,  493,  494 — proofs  that  the  king  waa. 
qualified  tb  compose  it,  495t— and  tiuit 
Dr.  Gauden  was  incapable  of  writing  it, 
495 — these  proofs  confiritied  by  interna^ 
evidence^ 
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evideace,  from  an  examiiiAtidn  of  the 
book  kself,  497—^5. 

India,  beneficisl  labours  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in,  39. 

Infant  schools,  objections  to,  considered, 
426,  427— reasons  why  they  should  not 
be  gratuitous,  .428. 

Intellectual  character  of  the  Germans, 
cauft^  of  the  deficiencies  of,  87,  88 — 
superiority  of  the  intellectual  character 
of  Englishmen  accounted  for,  88,  89. 

Iron  manufacture  and  trade,  present  state 
of,  in  England,  176. 

Ita^,  Palladian  architecture  of,  47 — re- 
marks  on  the  edifices  erected  by  Palla- 
dio,  at  Vioenca  and  Venice,  48,  49 — of 
Siinsovino,  at  Venice,  50— of  San  Mi- 
cheli,  at  Verona,  50,  51-r-of  Scaroozzi, 
at  Vicenza,  51 — of  firunellesehi,  at  Flo- 
rence, 51  r  52 — of  Leon  Battista  Alberti, 
at.Mantuii,  52 — of  Michael  Angelo,  at 
Rome,  52 — 55 — of  Giulio  Romano,  at 
Rome,  55, 56 — decline  of  architecture  in 
Italy,  56 — its  rerival,  57— principal 
-living  architects,  i^.-r-on  the  architecture 
of  Genoa,  58*-of  Turin,  58,  59-~of  Flo- 
rence,  59-~of  Naples,  59—62— bad 
taste  of  the  interiors  of  some  Italian 
churches,  61,  62 — on  the  altars  of  these 
churches,  63,  64 — monumental  archi- 
tecture of,  64,.  65 — notice  of  the  wines  of 
modem  Italy,  258« 

J. 

J.  K.  L.,  erroneous  assertions  of,  respecting 
protest^nt  missions,  3,  note. 

Jesuits,  mbsions  of,  contrasted  with  those 
of  protestants,  1 — evils  resulting  from 
their  expulsion  from  South  America,  4 — 
defects  of  their  system,  ib, 

Johnson  (Dr.),  mistaken  notion  of,  con- 
cenung  the  ancient  history  of  Rome,  68 
—his  reasons  for  the  failure  of  sacred 
poets  considered  and  refuted,  220 — 222 
— his  petulant  remarks  on  Pope's  Epi- 
taphs, 296,  297. 

Jury,  ancient  mode  of  trial  by,  1 15—118. 


L. 

Langston  (Captain),  epitaph  on,  441,442. 

Legacy-duty,  amount  of,  181. 

libraries  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  notice  of,  425, 
ftote-^importance  of  caution  in  selecting 
books  for  the  libraries  of  Mechanic  In- 
stitutes, 419,  420. 

lima,  present  state  of,  149, 150. 

Linen  manufacture  of  England,  present 
state  oft  178. 


Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  testi- 
monies to  the  value  of,  40. 

Lowe  (Joseph),  on  the  .^jiseseiit  state  of 
England,  160 — plan  and  character  of  his 
work,  161.   See  Englan<i, 

M. 

Macanlay  (Mr.  T.  B.),  extract  from  the 
speech  of,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  510 — 512 — stric- 
tures on  it,  51 2 — 516. 

M'Domieii  (Alexander),  Considerations  on 
Negro  Slavery,  &c.  506— remarks  of,  on 
the  incautious  language  of  some  advo- 
cates for  the  estinction  or  mitigation  of 
slavery,  5«5,  526. 

Macquarie  (port),  present  state  of,  317. 

Madeira  wine,  introduction  of,  into  Eng- 
land, 250 — reasons  for  supposing  it  to 
resemble  the  ancient  Falemian  wine, 
239. 

Magna  Charta,  passage  in  explained,  94« 

Mather's  (Cotton), '  Magnalia  Christi,'fine 
quotation  from,  18 — 20. 

Medianics'  Institutes,  first  idea  of,  411 — 
notice  of  the  Edinburgh  Institute,  ibt — 
formation  of  one  in  London,  412 — im- 
provement of  character  resulting  from 
such  establishments,  proved  by  an  ac» 
count  of  the  Gas-light  chartered  com- 
pany at  Glasgow,  417 — 419 — import- 
ance of  judgment  in  selecting  books  for 
their  libraries,  419,  420— the  instruction 
given  at  these  institutes  only  a  part  of 
education,  421— the  positive  good  ta  be 
expected  from  them  less  than  their 
warmest  supporters  imagine,  4S3. 

JVlelville  Island,  on  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, described,  324,  325. 

Mendozo  (city),  present  state  of,  144, 
145. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  why  it  became  a 
sacred  poem,  228^ — its  blemishes  ac- 
counted for,  229 — history  of  his  manu- 
script Treatise  on  Christian  Doclrine, 
published  by  tiie  Rev#  Dn  Sumner,  443 
— general  character  of  the  work,  443 — 
446— Milton  an  advocate  for  the  pro- 
miscuous reading  of  what  is  false  and 
seductive,  447 — remarks  on  his  religious 
character,  448,  449 — plan  of  his  treatise, 
450 — his  observations  on  antiiropopathy, 
or  descriptions  of  the  Deity  as  in  human 
form,  450 — 452 — Dr.  Sumner's  note  on 
this  passage,  452 — remarks  on  bis  ac- 
count of  Ute  creation,  453 — and  on  his 
account  of  religious  assemblies,  455,456. 

Miracles  of  the  Apostles,  remarks  on,  6. 

Missions  of  the  Jesuits  contrasted  with 
tbose  of  the  Protes tantsr  1 ,  2— the  errors 

of 
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of  the  Kprpbb  missiouaries,  those  of  their 
.  corrupt  church,  3 — mission  of  Augustine 
.  to  Britain,  8, 9—  impediments  to  missions 
considered,  13 — 15 — r  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Protestant  missionaries,  17 — 
account  of  tlie  Dutch  missions  in  Ceylon, 

21 —  of  the  Danish  missions  in  India,  21, 

22 —  of  those  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 

23 —  notice  of  the  Baptist  and  some 
other  Missionary  Societies,  24 — stric- 
tures <Hi  the  plan  and  object  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society — 24 — 26 —  munifi- 
cent subscriptions  in  aid  of  mrssionary 
objects,  28,  29 — benefit  of  married  mis- 
sionaries, 36. 

Monte  Video,  present  state  of,  138. 
Moravians,  first  mission  of,  to  the  Cape  of 
,   Good  Hope,  4,  5 — and  in  Greenland,  24. 
30. 

Morland  (Sir  Samuel),  anecdote  of,  405, 
note — account  of  his  contrivance  for 
raising  water,  406. 

N. 

Naples,  remarks  on  the  edifices  of,  59 — 
particularly  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  60 
— the  Palazzo  Gravina,  ib. — the  Palazzo 
Corigliano,  61 — church  of  the  Sapienza, 
ib. — of  several  other  churclies,  61,  62 — 
the  green-house  in  the  royal  botanic  gar- 
den, 62 — ihe   Berio  palace,  ib, — the 
palace  of  Caserta,  62, 63. 
National  debt,  positive  benefits  resulting 
from,  182 — desponding  anticipations  of 
former  politicians  respecting  it,  183,184 
— table  of  the  number  of  persons  re- 
*     ceiving  dividends  from  it,  185 — remarks 
thereon,  186. 
Negroes,  liberated,  beneficial  effects  of 
Christianity  on,  34,  35 — notice  of  the 
school  for,  at  Codrington  estate,  in  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  41,  note — condition 
of  negro  slavery  in  Brazil,  129,  130. 
New  Holland,  extraordinary  climate  and 
productions  of,  312— colony  established 
on  Melville  island,  at  its  northern  extre- 
mity, 324. 
jNcw  South  Wales,  most  eligible  government 
for,  314 — flourishing  state  of  the  town  of 
Battiarst,  316— abstract  of  Mr.  Oxley's 
,   exploratory  travels,  ib. — present  state  of 
port  Macquarie,  317 — and  of  Port  Cur- 
tis, ib. — discovery  of  the  river  Brisbane, 
318,  319 — attention  of  the  natives  to 
some  shipwrecked  seamen,  320 — man- 
jjers  of  the  natives  of  Moreton  Bay,  320, 
3'21 — efforts  made  to  civilize  the  natives 
of  Botany  Bay,>  32?,  323— prosperous 
•t»te  of  the  toKTU  of  Sydney,  327-'de- 


scriptioa  of  Paramatta,  Windsor,  and 
Newcastle,  3?8 — rapid  improvement  of 
this  colony,  328. 
Niebuhr  (Baron),  B4>mische  Geschichte, 

67 —  plan  and  execution  of  his  work,  67, 

68 —  paradoxical  mistake  of,  corrected, 
85,  86.    See  Rome. 

Nobunanga,  Emperor  of  Japan,  anecdote 
of,  15, 16. 

P. 

Padua,  siege  of,  379— 382. 

Palaces  of  Italy,  remarks  on  the  architec- 
ture of: — the  Palazzi  erected  by  San 
Micheli,  at  Verona,  50,  51  —  Palazzo 
Trissino,  at  Viceuza,  51 — the  palaces  of 
Rome,  55 — the  Palazzo  Serra,  at  Genoa, 
58 — the  palaces  at  Florence,  59 — at  Na- 
ples, 60,  61 — the  Berio  palace,  62 — pa- 
lace of  CaserU,  62,  63. 

Palladio,  observations  on  the  works  of,  47 
— 49.    See  Italy. 

Pampas  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  notice  of, 
140, 141.  144. 

Paraguay,  present  state  of,  138 — 140 — ^plan 
of,  and  extracts  from  Mr.  Southey's  *  Tale 
of  Paraguay,'  458 — 465. 

Paramatta  town,  present  state  of,  328. 

Partington's  (Mr.)  edition  of  the  Marquess 
of  Worcester's  Century  of  Inventions, 
397 — his  description  of  a  steam-engine 
constructed  according  to  the  marquess's 
idea,  404.   See  Worcester  {Marquess  of). 

Pauperism,  diminishing  in  England,  195. 

Pecock  (Bishop),  prayer  of,  18. 

Persia,  early  efforts  to  introduce  Christia- 
nity into,  unsuccessful,  and  why,  12,  13. 

Pichot  (Amad6e),  Voyage  en  Angleterre, 
342 — specimens  of  his  recipe  for  making 
a  book  of  travels,  ib*  343— his  delicate 
allusion  to  English  modesty,  314  cu- 
rious  blunders  respecting  Somerset  Houses 
345 — the  British  Museum,  ib. — ^Blacks- 
friar's  Bridge,  ib.  346 — English  manners, 
346, 347— and  English  arts,  347— on  the 
general  literature  of  England,  349 — par- 
ticularly periodical  literature,  350,  351 
— ^specimens  of  the  Doctor's  mis-transla- 
tions, 352,  353,  354. 

Poetry.    See  Sacred  Poetry. 

Poor  Man's  Hymn,  212, 215. 

Pope's  (Alexander)  Work8,-271 — character 
of  Warburton's  edition,  273 — of  War- 
ton's  edition,  274.  276— of  Mr.  Bowles's 
edition,  274.  276 — of  Mr.  Roscoe's  edi- 
tion, 274.  276,  277— character  of  Pope 
as  given  by  Warton  and  Bowles,  277 — 
remarks  thereon,  ib. — Mr.  Bowles's  omis- 
sion in  his  estimate  of  Pope's  character, 
censured  by  Lord  Byron,  277, 278 — Mr, 
Bowles's  neglect  to  vindicate  Pope  from 

the 
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the  charge  of  receiving  money  from  tlie 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  suppress  the 
character  of  Atossa,  278, 279 — the  Duke 
of  Chandus  not  satirized  by  Pope,  280 
-^Mr.  Bowles's  aspersion  of  Lady  M. 
W.  Montague's  character,  disproved. 


— on  the  original  compoiiitton  of  tlie  Ro- 
man army,  and  its  connection  whh  the 
political  divisions  of  the  commonwealth 
as  instituted  by  Servius  Tullios,  77-— 
account  of  the  principal  Koroau  wines, 
237,  238. 


281,  282— refutation  of  Mr.  Warton's  Roscoe's  (Thomas)  Works  of  Pope,  271— 
supposition  that  Pope  introduced  Dr.  character  of  his  edition,  274.  276,  277. 
Mead  into  the  Dunciad,  283 — and  of|    See  Pope. 


Mr.  Bowles's  accusation  that  the  poet 
ridiculed  the  Earl  of  Hali£ix  after  his 
death,  ib. — Pope  proved  not  to  be  licen- 
tious, 284 — his  connection  with  the 
Blounts  proved  to  be  an  honourable  one, 
285,  28t) — vindication  of  Pope  from  the 
charge  of  disingenuousness  in  the  trans 
actions  connected  with  the  publication 
of  his  letters,  287— 289— character  of 
Pope's  versification,  290,  291 — of  his 
pastorals,  29 1,  292 — of  his  *  Windsor 
Forest,'  •  Temple  of  Fame,'  and  '  Iniita- 
tions,'  292,  293— of  his  translation  of 
Homer,  294,  295— petulant  observations 
of  Dr.  Johnson  on  Pope's  epitaphs,  296, 
297  —  examination  and  character  of 
Pope's  *  Essay  on  Criticism,'  297 — con- 
flicting  opinions  of  Warlon  and  Bowles 
upon  it,  298— the  *  Epistle  of  Eloisa' 
considered,  299,  300 — remarks  on  the 
Kape  of  the  Lock,  300,  301 — on  the 
Dunciad,  301 — on  the  Satires,  302 — on 
the  Ethic  Epistles,  303 — particularly  on 
the  Essay  on  Man,  303,  304 — examina- 
tion of  Pope's  Epistolary  Writings,  304 
— 308 — general  review  of  tl>e  moral  and 
poetical  character  of  Pope,  308 — 311. 

Popes  of  Rome,  profligacy  of,  369. 

Population  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  of  Brazil, 
129— of  Mome  Video,  138— of  Chil6, 
147— and  Peru,  150. 

Portugueze  M'ines,  notice  of,  255,  256. 

Probates  of  wills,  amount  of  tax  paid  On, 
.181. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 

account  of  the  society  for,  23. 
Publications,  lists  of,  263.  545. 
Purgatorian  Society  at  Dublin,  notice  of, 

'28,  note. 

R. 

Ransoming  of  prisoners,  gradual  disuse  of, 
375. 

Record,  in  the  old  English  law,  -meaning, 
of,  97,  note. 

Rome,  uncertain  accounts  of  the  early  his- 
tory of,  68, 69 — the  study  of  the  ancient 
Roman  grammarians,  as  well  as  the  great 
historians  and  philosophers  of  Grecian 
literature,  necessary  to  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  historv  of  Rome,  69 — 71 — 
particularly  of  the  Roman  law,  71-^77 


Roxburghe  (Duke  of),  account  of  the  sale 

of  the  library  of,  153, 154. 
Roxburghe  Club,  notice  of,  154, 155. 
Running  lectures,  notice  of,  25. 


Sacred  poetry,  requisites  to,  217 — it  must 
express  the  language  of  feeling, 
such  feelings  ought  to  be  specimens  of 
the  writer's  general  tone  of  thought,  219 
— Dr.  Johnson's  reasons  for  the  feihire 
of  sacred  poets  considered  and  refuted, 
220 — 222 — the  comparative  unpopular 
rity  of  sacred  poetry  accounted  for,  223, 
224 — proofs  that.  Spenser  was  pre-emi- 
nenlly  a  sacred  poet,  225 — 227.  231 — 
why  he  chose  allegory  as  his  vehicle,  228 
— Milton,  a  sacred  poet  of  a  different 
description,  228,  229 — decline  of  sacred 
poetry  after  his  time,  230 — notice  of 
some  subsequent  sacred  poets,  231. 
San  Micheli,  remarks  on  the  edifices  erected 

by,  50,  51. 
Sansovino,  remarks  on  the  edifices  erected 
by,  50. 

Satire,  proper  objects  of,  302 — vindicatioo 

of  Pope's  satires,  ib. 
Savery  (Capt.),  notice  of  the  steam-engine 

constructed  by,  407. 
Scamozzi,  remarks  on  the  edifices  erected 
by,  51. 

Servius  Tullius,  analysis  of  the  pontical  in« 

stitutions  of,  77 — 8l. 
Sforza  (Lu(iovico),  honourable  anecdote  of^ 
371,372. 

Shipping  of  England,  present  state  of,  180. 
Sierra  Leone,  beneficial  results  at,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society's  labours,  33 
—35. 

Silk  manufacture  and  trade,  past  and  pre* 

sent  state  of,  175,  176. 
Slaves,  condition  of,  in  Brazil,  129,  150. 
Slavery  and  SlaveTrade : — the  English,  both 
nationally  and  individually,  among  the 
early  ancf  chief  instruments  of  continuing 
the  Slave  Trade,  507 — remarks  on  thb 
fact,  508— and  on  some  fundamental 
errors  of  promoters  of  the  mitigation,  as 
well  as  the  aboHtion  of  slavery,  5t>9,  S\0 
—extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  at  the  Anti-slavery  Meeting 
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in  Juiw,  18^j  510— 512-^fictuW9 
on  it,  518 — 515— extracts  from  Mr. 
Brougham's  speech,  at  the  meeting  in 
18«6,  513,  514— rstrictupes  on  it,  514, 
615,  516— feonsideration  of  the  effect 
^hich  the  mitigaiion  or  extinction  of 
slavery  might  have  upon  the  colonists, 
5iO — 52^---a  gradual  mitigation  recom- 
mended, 5S3-— effects  of  a  rapid  change 
In  the  condition  of  the  slaves  considered, 
583  —  inefficient  results  of  the  aboli- 
tionbts  to  procure  the  discontinuance  of 
the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
584— remarks  on  the  want  of  caution  in 
the  language  of  some  abolitionists,  585, 
586 — declaration  of  Mr.  Buxton  In  1883, 
in  favour  of  gradual  abolition,  537 — 'and 
also  of  Mr.  Canniiig,  ibid,  586— observa- 
tions thereon,  589— the  dusatisfaction 
of  thie  abolitionists  with  the  alleged  in. 
activity  of  government,  unfounded,  ibid, 
530 — points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  pro- 
moting the  gradual 'aboUtibn- of  slavery, 
530,  531 — proofs  of  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  slaves,  538 — 5S4-— 
liilits  on  the  means,  Jirsty  for  improvhig 
their  bodily  comfort,  534- 537 — secondly, 
for  the  stricter  observunce  and  further 
extension  of  their  civil  rights,  537 — 539 
*^tkirdly,  for  the  comrautiicaticm  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  instruction  to  the  slaves, 
539^541— address  to  colonists  on  their 
treatment  of  their  slaves,  541;  548. 

South  America.    See  Am&'ica. 

Southey  (Robert),  •  A  Tale  of  Paraguay,' 

457 —  fable  of  the  poem,  with  extracts, 

458 —  465^remarks  on  it,  466,  467. 
Spanish  wines,  notice  of,  854, 855. 
Spenser,  proved  to  be,  pre-eminently,  a 

sacred  poet,  885*— 827.  831 — why  he 
n&adc  choice,  of  an  allegorical  subject  for 
bis  Fairy  Queen,  828. 

Steam-engines,  number  of,  in  use  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  expense,  171,  and  note— 
the  invention  of  them  unjustly  claimed 
by  the  French,  408 — the  first  suggestion 
of  them,  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, 408,  403— description  of  a  ma* 
chine  constructed  according  to  his  ideas, 
404 — his  scheme  borrowed  without  ac- 
knowledgment by  Sir  Samuel  Morland, 
406 — adopted  by  Captain  Savery,  407. 

Sydney  (town),  present  state  of,  387. 

T. 

Tea-plant,  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  be 
cultivated  in  Brazil,  132 — notice  of  the 
tea-shrub  of  Paraguay,  138, 139.  . 

Teonge  (Heury),  diary  of,489 — his^  account 
of  his  voyage  down  the  river  to  the  Eng- 


lish channel,  4SO*-438— arrtve*  atTan- 
gier,  438 — at  Malta,  433— entertains 
several  of  the  knights,-tb. — accoumt  of  a 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  434^436-j- 
arrives  at  Aleppo,  436 — description  of 
his  entertainment  there,  436,  437 — Ire- 
turns  home,  439— interview  witb  Charles 
I.,  440 — liiotice  of  his  second  voyage, 
440, 441-^his  epitaph  on  Captain  Lang- 
ston,  441,  442. 
Tippahfee,  a  New  Zealand  chieftain,  notice 

of,  31 1 ,  note. 
Trial  by  jury,  ancient  mode  of,  115—117. 

V. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  improving- state  of^ 
326 — 389 — progress  of  civilization  there,. 
389. 

Venice,  notice  of  the  church  of  II  Reden- 
tore  at,  49-^of  the  Ubreria  Vecchia,  50 
— ^e^nt  faUen  and  unhealthy  state  of,. 
66. 

Verona,  remarics  on  the  edifices  at,  50,  51 
— particuUrly  an  altar  in  the  church  at 
St.  Anastasio,  63. 
Vicenza,  itotice  of  Pall«d!o*8  edifices  at, 
49.51. 

Vine,  culture  of,; in  ancient  and'  in  modern 
times,  much  the  same,  834,  835 -^ac- 
count of  the  culture  of,  in  EngUndd,  860. 
Von  Spix  and  Von  .Murtius's  ti^els  m 
South  America,  notice  of,  186; 

W. 

Wachsmnth  (W.),  Geschichte  des  Romi- 
schen  Staates,  67— -character  of,  68 — 84. 
See  Rome. 

^Valker  (Dr.),  statement  of,  respecting  Or.^ 
Gauden's  being  th»- author  of  Icdn  Basi- 
I ike  considered,  476— 478. 
Walpblei's.(Hocace)  unjust  character  of  the 

Marquis  of  Worcester,  398,  399; 
Warburton  (Bp.),  anecdote  of,  873„not«— 
character  of  his  edition  of  Pope's  Works, 
373 — and  as  an  annotator,  274,  875.*  > 
Wartons  edition  of  Pope's  Works, ITT  1 — 
character  of,  874 — and  of  Warton  as  an 
annotator,  275 — faults  in  his  edition,  876. 
See  Pope. 

Wentworth  (W.  C),  statistical  account  of 
the  British  setUements  in  Australasia, 
*S11 — remarks  on  some  of  his  crude  spe- 
culations, 313 — his  report  on  the  num- 
bers and  property  of  the  emancipists  or 
convicts  that  have  become  free,  338 — on 
the  extent  of  reform  among  the  convicts, 
334,  335. 

West  Indian  colonies,  importance  of,  .517, 
518-^advantages  of  them  over  the  East 
Indies,  519,  520— the  West  Indian  colo- 
nists 
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xnsts  oppp^ted  tfae  importalioii  of  slaves, 
521 — necessity  and  justice  of  their  |iaying 
compensation,  522.    See  Slavery, 

Wines  of  the  ancientsi  mixed  ^ith  sea- 
water,  235 — impcegnated  with  rosin  and 
other  substances,  tS6 — this  circumstance 
accounted  for,  236,  237— notice  Qf  the 

,  wines  of  ancient  Greece,  237 — and  of 

.  the  principal  Roman  wines,  237,  238 — 
supposed  resemblance  of  Madeira  or 
Sherry  to  the  faJemian  wine  of  the  Ror 
mans,  239 — the  excessijre  dilution  of 
ancient  wines  accounted  for,  240 — notice 
of  the  spiced  wines  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  245 — particularly  Hyppocras  and 
Clarry,  245,  246 — ^ftivoorite  wines  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  246, 
247 — French  wines,  when  introduced  into 
England,  248 — Sack  wines,  249 — intro- 
duction of  Madeira  wine,  250 — remarks 

.  on  the  dilFerent  sorts  of  wine,,  at  present 
made  in'France,  251 — ^particularly  Cham- 
pagne, 252~-UertBitage,  252,  253— and 
the  wines  of  the  Bordelais,  253 — particu- 
larly Claret,  254 — ^notice  of  the  wiucit  of 
Spain,  254,  255— of  Portugal,  255.  256 
— of  Germany,  256,  257 — of  Hungary, 

•  267 — of  modem  Italy  and  Greece,  258-r 
of  North  and  South  America*  259 — the 

.  making  of  wine  in  Ei^land  a  matter  of 
.  amusement  and  experiment,  261. 
Woollen  oanuliBctmBe  and  trade*  past  and 

present  state  of,  173>  174. 
Worcester  (Marquis  of),  Century  of  In- 

-  veiuioBs,  edite<l  by  Mr.  Partington,  .397 
.      vindication  of  the  Marqub  from  the 

cavils  of  Hume  and  Walpole,  398 — bio- 
.  graphical  notice  of  the  Marquis,  401— 

-  copy  of  an  admirable  prayer  composed 
by  him,  401 — hit  suggestions  for  con- 
fitruoting  a  steam-engine,  402*  40S — de- 
scriplion  of  tlie  mftobinfe  iniag^ied  b^ 

•  him,  404-:-his  idea  made  use  of  by  Sn* 
.   Samuel  Morlaud*  406^Haotice  of  some 

Qlfaeis.of  the  Marquis's  inventions,  409» 
410« 


WprdswQTtb  (Christopher),  inquiiy  con- 
cerning the  author  of  Emmt  B«r(Xim,  467 
— impression  produced  by  the  first  pub- 
licaition  of  the  work,  468--^etch  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  controversy,  whe- 
ther it  was  written  by  Cliarles  !•  or  by 
X>r.  Gauden,  46& — 470— abstract  of  the 
external  evidence  ^br  the  latter,  (1) — 
the  narrative  of  his  wife  and  curate,  471 
— r472 — ^improbabilities  in  the  narrative 
of  Mrs.  Gauden,  473— 475— strictures 
on  the  curate's  statement,  476 — 1!78< — 
and  00  Mrs.  Gauden's  further  statement, 
478— 480— (2.)  evidence  derive%\  from 
Dr.  Gauden's  correspondence  with  Lord 

.  Clarendon,  480— 482— observatioLS  on 
it,  482r— 492— (3.)  evidence  from  the 
expressions  of  Charles  IL  preserved  In 
Lord  Anglesey's  Memorandum,  Burnet's 
History,  and  Bates's  Funeral  Sermon, 

492 —  external  evidence  to  prove  the 
Icdn  to  have  beea  written  by  King 
Charles  L,  493— (1.)  part  of  die  Medita- 
tions written  before  the  battle  of  Naseby, 

493 —  (2.)  the  statement  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  printing  it,  494— (3.)  the 
assertion  of  Bishop  E^le  that  Charles  I. 
wrote  it,  494 — the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  King  Charles  L,  494 
— proofs  of  lus  qualifications  for  writing 
such  a  work,  495 — the  inability  of  Gan- 
den  to  compose  it,  tfr. — internal  evidence 
from  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written 
by  the  king,  497—^505.  . 

Y. 

Yerba,  or  tea-shrub  of  Paraguay,  notice  of, 
138, 139. 

Z. 

ZiCgenbalg  (BartholonisBus),  the  first  Pro* 
testaut  missionary  in  India,  account  of, 
22. 

Zoroaster's  scheme  of  religion,  remarks  on, 
12, 13. 
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